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INTRODUCTION. 


The present volume of the official survey of “ Easier 
India" includes the Zilalus or districts of Bhagulpoor, (it 
rucicpoor (northward division) and Dinajepoor. The part 
culars given of the social state of the numerous inhabitant 
of these fertile and important Provinces tire equally, if iu 
more valuable and interesting with those detailed in tli 
preceding volume. There may be some individual* wh 
cannot appreciate the merit of the minulie which this surve 
presents, but the philosophic mind will active ut juster cor 
elusions respecting the chsrscter and condition of the pcopl 
by means of this very minute specification, than by any othc 
mode of ratiocination. The merchant and the capitalist wi 
be also the better enabled to judge of the capability of Ih 
country for the speculations of commerce, and the employ 
ment of capital [in particular see Dinajepoor Appendix fu 
the monthly household expenditure of families of differen 
ranks]—and dependent as the proprietors of the East Indi. 
Company now are for their dividends on the territorial rove 
aue oflndia, the circumstantial account of the rent, tenure am 
produce of land—and the management of public and privati 
♦states, will prove of inestimable value. Since ilie appear 
•nee of the preceding volume, many old Anglo-Indians havi 
declared that this survey has presented them with a cleare 
Ifew of the actual frame-work and anatomy of society in thi 
J$ast, than any thing they saw or heard during their sojoun 
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in Hindoitan. The famine now devastating the Upper Pro* 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, gives an additional, painful 
interest to the details which this survey presents of the 
physical condition of the people. 

The desire to preserve aa many details as possible relative 
to the landed tenures and the cultivation of private estates in 
Bengal and Behar, has added considerably to the buc of the 
volume, while at the same time its intrinsic worth has been 
much augmented. 

The ensuing volume, which concludes the survey, will 
contain the Zitaha or districts of Puraniya, Rungpoor and 

Assam. 


NOTE: Page Numbers of Vol. Ill are in continuation 
with Voi. II of the same book. This is for the 
information of the readers. 
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BOOK I. 

DISTRICT OF BHAGULFOOR. 


CHAPTER L 

ARK A. TOrOORAFHT, R1VSR1, U(II AMD HAIIHKI, 
HITIAROLOOr, At. 

Thu district occupies the S. E. corner of the Mogul pro¬ 
vince of Behar, together with a small portion of Bengal; but 
would appear at one time to have been entirely included 
within the Muhammedan kingdom of the latter name. Ita 
greatest length, from the boundary of Virbiran) on the 
Dwarka to that of Tirahut on the Tilawe, is about 183 miles 
in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction; and its greatest breadth, 
crossing the above line at right angles, from Rajmahal to the 
boundary of Virbhum near Chandan, it about 80 miles. Ac¬ 
cording to M^jor Rermell ita southern extremity, at Chan¬ 
drapur on the Dwarka river, is in 24° 4' N.; and ita northern 
extremity, on the Tilawe, extenda to 25* 40" N. Ita eaatern 
extremity on the Ganges near Gaur is 16' W. from the meri¬ 
dian of Calcutta; and on the hills of Gidhaur it extenda 
about 2° W. 

By tracing the boundaries, so far as they coold be ascer¬ 
tained on the map of Major RermeD, it contain! about 8224 
square British miles • but the extent cannot in this manner 
be ascertained with much precision; for in the whole district 
there are very few boundaries that are tolerably well defined. 
Every proprietor of land allegei, that bis boundary extend* 
farther than his neighbour in that directiou will allow; and 
vet. II. B 
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n 

as the whole boundaries of the jurisdiction have been fixed 
by the extent of certain properties, and not by any great 
lines marked by nature, the whole outline of the district is 
uncertain, except where decisions of the courts of law have 
determined the disputed parts. 

Soil is varied; but the parts fit for the plough Beem un¬ 
commonly rich, and want only pains to become highly pro¬ 
ductive. A very considerable extent is occupied by mere 
rock, totally incapable of cultivation; and this is the case not 
only on the hills, hut in a few places on the plains. A much 
greater extent is covered with fragments of rock of various 
sixes. On the hills these fragments are so large and nume¬ 
rous, that, could the plough be used on account of the dec) 
vity, the nature of the soil would render its use impracticable 
yet in many parts such • soil is very far from being barren, 
and such alone is the land cultivated by the mountaineers of 
Rajmahal. In their fields fully a half seems to consist of 
angular masses of rock, from six Inches usually to one foot . 
in diameter, and yet their crops of cotton and arahar (pulse) 
equal any seen on the plains. 

There is also a considerable extent of land, in which, 
mixed with a good soil, there arc many small fragments of 
■tone, of a sise that does not impede the plough. In some 
parts these are considered as rendering the soil useless; but 
in others, land containing these small stones, is preferred for 
crops raised during the rainy season. The stones preserve 
the soil cool and moist, and encourage vegetation. The ex¬ 
tent of poor, sandy or gravelly soil is much smaller than in 
Puraniya. Near the banks of the Ganges some land is over¬ 
whelmed with sand deposited from the inundations, and is 
called Balmbord. It ii considered as totally useless, at least 
in the western parts, and there the indigo planters have not 
discovered the advantage of towing their plant on such land. 
Near the Ganges is a very light sandy soil, but still capable of 
cultivation. Near some smaller rivers, which inundate their 
banks, is some very poor land called Utari, which has a 
thin toil over a sharp dry sand. This land is too deeply 
inundated to yield any thing during the rainy season, and, 
daring the dry, is too suddenly scorched to bring a crop to 
maturity. Even the grass, wliich shoots as the floods retire, 
is toon withered, and becomes useless either for thatch or 
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pasture. The extent of such is small. It is very different 
from the high sandy lands of Puraniys, which in the rainy 
season give tolerable pasture, and with manure, would give 
crops of grain. Near the Ganges a thin, poor land over 
sand giveB light winter crops of pulse and linseed. 

The soil in some few parts contains so much coarse sand 
and gravel, that it is unfit for the plough; but yields trees, 
and might be employed in plantations for rearing Tasar and 
Lac. Among the circumstances in some places alleged to 
render the soil totally useless, are calcareous nodules (ghang- 
gat) mixed in the earth, and an efflorescence of soda from its 
surface. In some places these calcareous nodules cover the 
whole surface, and there not a pile of grass is to be seen; 
but the whole extent of such is very inconsiderable; and 
where the nodules are imbedded in a soil of rod clay, and 
placed some way under tlie surface, they are far from doing 
harm. I have indeed observed no lands more productive in 
the district, even in the same vicinity, where it was alleged 
that they rendered the land totally useless, as at Bhsgulpoor. 
The land impregnated with aoda is of a very small extent; 
and in one place I saw it under crops of a very tolerable 
quality. Land of a red soil composes a great part of thia 
district. In some parts it is mixed with so much sand at to 
constitute a free soil; but in general it is a stiff clay, and 
without artificial watering it cannot be cultivated, except in 
the rainy season; but it is very productive of such grains aa 
can then be sown; and, when artificially watered, as in the 
gardens near Munggeer, it becomes by fsr the most valuable 
land in the district. The good land of an ash colour in the 
interior of the country is mostly clay, with more or less inter¬ 
mixture of sand; and towards the boundary of Tirohut, 
especially, there is much of a very light colour, approaching, 
when dry, to white, as in Dinajpoor. This is stiff; but in 
most places the soil of this colour is rather free; although in 
general it cannot be cultivated for winter crops without a few 
waterings. In some places of the interior the soil is of rather 
a peculiar nature, which, from its colour resembling that of 
an ass, is called Kkarawa. This contains a very considera¬ 
ble portion of sand; but, when dry, it is very hard; and, 
when under water, as in worn down paths, the sand and clay 
separate, the former coming to the surface. On tlie move- 
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«ble banks of the Ganges again, where there is no red soil, 
there is much of a rich blackish clay; during the inundation 
it is so soaked, that it does not require to be watered to 
enable the farmer to cultivate it in winter. There is also a 
great deal of a rich, free, dark ash coloured soil. 

Ei cvation. —Bhagulpoor is a hilly district: the hills in very 
few parts compose regular chains of considerable length; in 
most places there are passages at very short intervals, through 
which a traveller might pass without any considerable ascent; 
hut in tho hilly parts these passages have been avoided. In 
the great cluster near Rajmabal the hill* themselves, not¬ 
withstanding the ruggedness of their soil, are tolerably well 
occupied, considering the manner in which they are culti¬ 
vated, as it requires long fallows. Many however of these 
hills are waste, and the number of people might be consi- 
derably augmented. 

The other clusters of hills are entirely waste, nor has the 
smallest attempt been made to introduce among them the use 
of the hoe. Theae hills are undoubtedly more nigged than 
thoae towards Rajmahal, and more vaat masse* of rock occupy 
their surface; they are of a primary formation, while the hills 
of Rqjmahai are aecondary, and some of them perhaps vol¬ 
canic. The whole of these clusters, and even the hilla of 
Rajmahal compose, in the opinion of the native#, a part of 
tha Vindhyan mountains, which extend from the south banka 
of the Ganges to near Cape Comorin. In fact the native* 
consider the vast plain of Hindustan, forming the centre of 
their world, aa bounded by four mountains. That on the 
south has been already mentioned. On the north is Htma- 
layachal, or the Emodus of our ancients. On the east is 
Udayachal, the mountains of Ava, unknown, 1 believe, to the 
ancients. On the west is Asttchal, the Parapamisue of an¬ 
cient geographers, which separates India from Persia. Be¬ 
side* the more remarkable clusters of hills, there are many 
amaller ones, and many detached peaks, which often spring 
suddenly from the most level parts of the country, and some- 
rime* from the bed of the Ganges; but in general there is a 
considerable extent of swelling ground near the hill*, and 
moat of the interior of the country is of this nature, although 
the swelling ground, and even the hilla, in some parts, ap¬ 
proach to the very bank of the Ganges. 
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Rivxas ,—The Gangei ,—Above Mungger* the greet sacred 
river of the Hindu* form* the boundery between this diatrict 
end tbit of Tirahut for about thirty miJea. In the time of 
Mayor RenneU, at the weatem extremity of thii line, there 
wea a large ialand in the river, the southern arm of wliich 
received the Kiyul river. Thia arm having become dry, (lie 
ialand ia now conjoined to tlw southern ahore; but a ainalt 
channel remain*, which conveys the water of the Kiyul to 
Suryagarha, and ia called by that name. From Suryagarha, 
a place of considerable trade, the river run* about 11 miles 
with a very wide uninterrupted channel to the boundary of 
division Mungger. At the boundary of the division of Sury- 
agarha the Ganges divides into two arma, which surround a 
long winding island, extending to Mungger, and giving rise 
to numerous disputes among the proprietors, and native 
officers of police of the two districts. In the time of Major 
RenneU there were in this space several small islands which 
have now united into the one above mentioned, although thia 
ia still intersected by several tmsli channels. 

From Mungger, a place of great trade, to Patharghat, the 
Ganges has this district on both sides for almost 60 mi lea. 
Immediately below Mungger the river, since the time of 
Mayor RenneU, has encroached much on both banka, espe¬ 
cially towards Sitakunda, and has formed in its channel some 
very large islands, the property of some of which is keenly 
disputed by sundry persons. In many parts of this course 
the right bank of (he river ia rocky, so that it can make do 
farther encroachments. The channel between Sitakunda and 
the islands is smaller than that on the west, and in some 
year* has been fordable. Opposite to the lower of these 
islands a branch of great length separate* from the left bank 
of the Ganges, which it rejoins far below. It passes east for 
about IS miles through the division of Gogri, where it is 
called Baharkhal It then takes a large sweep north to 
reach Bihipur, a place of some trade, passing by Madhura- 
pur, where there is some commerce. At both these places it 
is called merely a branch of the Ganges, and in fact thia part 
ofit, in the time of Mqjor Rennell't survey, waa die northern 
side of a large channel of the Ganges, which then passed 
Bihipur (Bebpour R.) This channel is navigable in the 


* Now written McujJiir. 
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flood*; but in many part* become* quite dry during the fair 
season. From Bihipur it paste* south about si* miles to 
Sibgunj, a place of considerable trade, where it is called the 
Kalbaliya, but is navigable in the rainy season alone. It re¬ 
joins the river about five mile* below. 

The southern side of the same channel of the Ganges, in 
the time of Major Rennell passed Bihipur, but now forms a 
branch called Ganggacharsn, which runs within the former, 
and on which agriculture is making rapid encroachments. 
Below the islands and Sitakunda we have, for shout 14 miles, 
a very uninterrupted channel, about a mile wide, but in the 
dry season one half, or perhaps more, is a white glittering 
sand. This is chiefly on the northern and convex hunk, 
which is low, while the water keeps near the south bank, 
which is a high red clay filled with calcareous nodules, 
strongly resisting the encroachments of the river. At the end 
of this uninterrupted space, towards the cast, is a vast rock 
of granite surrounded entirely by the stream, with another 
adjacent to the southern bank. Both have been long dedi¬ 
cated to the various superstitions, which in •accession have 
influenced the people, and the singularity of the situation 
still excite* the devotion of multitudes. At this place is Sul- 
tungunj, a place of some trade. Below this, in the time of 
Major Rennell, a branch of the river took a sweep to the 
north, forming a large island; but this branch in the dry 
season i* now stagnant, and in most places cultivated ; while 
the small island, laid down by nnr geographer south from the 
larger, haa now grown much larger, and has on its northern 
side the chief branch of the river. This island is now a 
subject of dispute between the people of the divisions of 
Lokinanpur and Kumurgunj. 

Opposite to this, aa in the time of Major Rennell, anti 
extending towards Kahalgang, it a channel of the Ganges, 
which i* called Yamuniya or Jaottiya. Very considerable 
changes have however taken place on these parts since the 
time of that distinguished geographer. The channel in its 
upper part haa contracted very much, and has been broken 
off by the branch of the river, which surrounds the disputed 
island; while ha lower has beer very considerably enlarged, 
and is navigable throughout the year. Its channel however 
h again interrupted by the great river, which has carried 
away the islands opposite to Barari (BerradJy R.), in lieu of 
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which a part added to (lie northern bank is now claimed by 
the people of the Kotwali division. Still farther the river 
has worn away a great part of (he northern bunk, ami has 
greatly enlarged the width of the lower part of the island 
between the Yamuniya and Ganges. The length of this 
island, towards the east, has however heou very much cur¬ 
tailed, and three immense rocks of granite, north from Kn- 
halgong, which in the lime of Major Hrmicll were included 
in this island, are now in the middle of the river, funning one 
of the most picturesque scenes that I have ever wen. From 
these nicks to Palharghiil the river sweeps some rocky hills, 
and two small remnants Ilf the former island still resist its 
power. One of them, opposite In Palhurghat, is supported 
by a rock of granite, which, when the river is low, rises a 
little above the surface. On the enlarged part of the Yamu¬ 
niya the only place of trade is Hliugulpoor. On the south 
bank of tbc Ganges, in the whole of this extent, the only 
place of trade is kahalgung; and on the northern hank the 
only place is Sahali, at the mouth of the branch of the river 
called Kalbaliya. A few miles lie low the marl called Stduili 
the Ganges sends, from its left side, a small channel, which 
after a course of eight or nine miles rejoins the great stream, 
just before that unites with the vast body of the Kosi. This 
channel is called Ganggaprasad, and bus on its banka a small 
mart named Pangchgachhiya. It is only navigable in tbe 
rainy season. 

From Patbargliat downwards the Ganges, so far as con¬ 
cerned with tliis district, has been described in the account 
of Puraniya.* It only remains to give an account of some 
branches of the river that arc included in this district, and 
of the places of trade on its banks. Between Patharghat 
and Paingti is an old channel of the river, in many places 
both wide and deep, but in the dry season quite stagnant, 
and in many places cultivated. It extends five or six miles 
in length, and is called merely Ganggacharan, or a branch 
of the river. A little below Paingti, where there is some 
trade, what has formerly been an island of considerable size, 
is now in a great measure united to the division of that 
name, the channel by which it was separated being now very 
narrow, and for the greater part of the year is quite dry. 


• See Vat iii. 
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Between Teliyugartii and Sakarigaii arc large islands in 
the river, but the principal channel goes by their northern 
aide, and in spring the channel on their south contains little 
water. Below Sakarigali, where goods are exported and im¬ 
ported, are other more extensive islands, and the branches 
by which they are surrounded are navigable at all seasons. 
Above Masuba there is in the undoubted possession of this 
district im island, which is separated by o channel called 
Pangelignchhiya, that of late has been fast advancing to 
obliteration. 

Since the time of Major Renneil the bend of the river l>e- 
tween Masalia and llajmalial has been entirely obliterated, 
the main channel of the river passing straight between the 
two places. The old course is now marked by a channel, in 
some places cultivated, and called the Boramasiya. On this 
part of the river Kajmahul is the only place of trude. Oppo¬ 
site to I'dhawanala (Oudanulla B.) the river has made many 
change* since Msjor Renneil drew the plan of the lines 
erected there by Ksscm »1L* It has at one time encroached, 
and carried away utmost the whole fort; but it has since re¬ 
tired to a great distance, and left an extensive cultivated 
tract divided by two channels, one ofwhich separates into two 
arms. In the dry sensmi these arc not navigable; but in sumc 
parts they are wide, and contain large pools of stagnant water. 

At I’hutkipur the Ganges send* an inconsiderable branch 
called the l’ngla to join the Gitmanmardan ; and some miles 
below it sends another, called the Khajuriyamoliana. Neither 
is navigable in the rainy season. At Mohangunj the smaller 
Bhagirnthi sends oft' another I’ngla, encircling Mohangunj, 
and separating this district from « portion of Dinajpur. A 
little lower down the llhagiratlii sends towards the west u 
channel called the Kirtaniya, which afterwards bends south 
to Thanali Pratapgunj, where it communicates with a branch 
of the Gumanniardun. It afterwards turns cast to rejoin the 
Blmgirathi, near Thanali Auruuggabad; but in this space it 
Bends from its south side two branches, and receives on its 
north a channel, which separates from the Bhugirathi a little 
below the Kirtaniya, and, alter running sonic way S. W. by 
the name of Upurjani, turns S. L., and is called Kalnjiani. 
The Kirtaniya in December is in many places dry; but the 

• Now wrillcu ffrcjucntly (W« AH. 
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Kalapani contains a great deal of stagnant water. Both the 
branches sent from the KirUniyt go into the Virbhum dis¬ 
trict, and join a river called Baranadi, that will be afterwards 
mentioned. That towards the west is first named Boyaliya 
and then Kalcsa. That towards the east is first named Mnd- 
hojani, and then Cbanduni. The Madhojani is a pretty large 
creek, but in December is stagnant. 

In the account of Purnniya it is mentioned, that in the 
rainy season 1809, the lower channel of the Bhagirathi, lead¬ 
ing to Calcutta, had been entirely shut; but in the following 
year it opened again, and was nearly of the same size with the 
upper channel; both however suffered a considerable dimi¬ 
nution, owing probably to the new communication opened 
below the Jahtnggi. On the upper channel, within this 
district, Mohangunj and Kaligunj are inconsiderable marts 
for exportation. Songti laid down by Major Krnnell in this 
district, has been removed to the opposite side of the river, 
and placed in a corner of the district of Murahcdabnd. 

Of (he riven an (he north of the Gouge*.—The first river, 
that occurs in proceeding down the left bank of the Ganges, 
is that which Major Rennell calls the Bogmutly ( Fa/poati) • 
hut which now, at least, the natives call the Gandaki. The 
Vagwati derives its appellation from one of the names of the 
spouse of Vishnu, and in the valley of Nepal, where it haa 
its source, is considered as holy; but, on reaching the plains 
of Hindustan, it looses its importance, and in the Tirahut 
district joins a small river, which passes Mozuffurpur its 
capital, and which is called the lesser Gandaki.* Although 
the Vagwati is by far the most considerable stream, yet as 
this Gandaki is probably an old channel of the great river of 
that name, the united stream is most commonly called Gan¬ 
daki, and channels alone, that proceed from it in different 
parts nre considered as the Vagwati. Numerous changes in 
the course of the Vagwati have given rise to violent disputes, 
that have greatly impeded the improvement of the country. 

The Gogsirec, in some parts called Ghagri, and in others 
Tilj uga, enters from Tirahut the division of Gogri, in un 
exceedingly neglected part of the country, as a very con- 


* The Guilski for nine or ten miles forms tlic boundary IkIwsso 
B luguljHwr unit Timlnit or llrhoot: its right branch h anrigsblc »l ill 
scssoas.—Ell. 
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liderable stream, navigable at all seasons for small boats or 
canoes, and in the floods admitting large vessels. 

The river* toulh from the Gauge* —have a very different 
aspect from those hitherto described, and more resemble the 
rivers of Mysore. Although the channels of some of them 
are of great width, none of them in this district is at any time 
navigable, except in the Eastern corner, where in the floods 
the water of the Ganges, filling the lower parts of their chan¬ 
nels, renders them penetrable for small boats. Even the 
largest of them, having channels from 200 to '100 yards wide, 
are in general fordable throughout the rainy season, and foot 
passengers even seldom find them too deep or rapid for more 
than three or four days at a time, or oftener than three or 
four times a year; but several of them at that season assist in 
flosting down bamboos and timber, although the natives do 
not avail themselves of this assistance so much as they might. 
The practice is indeed almost entirely confined to the rivers 
that fall into Virhhum. 

In the dry season it is chiefly near their sources, that these 
rivers contain any visible stream, and then each of the nume¬ 
rous small branches appears to contain a greater quantity of 
water, than the vast channel worn by the united force of 
these torrents, when swollen by the periodical rains. The 
wulcst channels, indeed, appear in spring a perfect dry sand, 
but by digging a foot or two deep, good water may at all 
times be procured, and it is evident, that this subterraueoua 
water has in some cases a current, as canals dug obliquely 
across the channel collect a small stream, which may be con¬ 
veyed to some extent, and with great advantage for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigating the fields. 

The Kiyul comes as a considerable channel from the 
country called Kharakdiha in the district of Ramgar, and 
leaving the old caatle of Gidbaur at some distance from its 
western bank, receives, nearly opposite to that fortress, a 
river called Maura. The Maura rises by two sources from 
a chain of bills, which runs parallel to the frontier of the 
division of Mallepur, and at no great distance from it, in the 
district of Ramgar. The united streams of the Maura and 
Kiyul have formed a channel, not less than 400 yards broad; 
but in March, when I saw it there was no atreazn, and only a 
very little stagnant water in a few pools, at great distances 
iVom each other, and of inconsiderable size. Mot only how- 
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ever its main rlmnm-1, but several tributary streams afford a 
great supply of water for irrigation, and their banks arc one 
of the finest parts of the district. 

About two miles below the mouth of the Maura the Kivul 
receives, from the East, n fine river named the I'byi, little, 
if at all inferior to it in sire. This also arises in the Hnmgar 
district, where it is said to run through a narrow passage 
called Kcwatghal, (Kcwal It.) and then over a rock of white 
marble, immediately below which it enters this district in the 
division of Mallepoor. There I found it in a narrow passage 
called Ghoraniara, (or the death of horses), a name not unapt 
to a passage very formidable to cavalry. In the parching 
heats of March, the L'lnyi at this place contained a very fine 
stream, the largest I think, that 1 have seen among the lulls 
of this district; hut fordable by a child. About 10 or 12 
miles below (iljoramara the Ulavi receives the Nagini, a 
torrent of short course, which contains a pretty stream, and 
comes from the hills towards the east. 

Below this junction seven or eight miles the Kiyul receive* 
the Augjatm, the nymph of which, having Iteing impregnated 
by Pavan, the god of storms (Eotui,) produced I lanuman 
(Pan,) the prince of monkies (Salyri,) and companion of 
Ram (Iturc/iHj.) No part in fact, abounds more with the 
animals colled llammian. The river has it source in hot 
springs, about 12 miles in a direct line south-west from Mai- 
lepoor, near which the Angjana joins the Kiyul. The Nakli 
is composed of two rivers, the Rathra and Mata. 

In the Bengal atlas south and west from Mungger is placed 
u large lake, sending two small channels to the Ganges. The 
lake has totally disappeared, its situation in spring being 
covered with one continued sheet of wheat and barley; but 
the two channels remain. They are both of considerable 
size; Imt in the dry season contain only a few stagnant pools. 

The Clmndan, from the town of that name to Jamdalia, 
passes through a most beautiful country, the banks on both 
sides being cultivated aud finely planted, while the supply of 
water which it affords, renders them highly productive. At 
Jamdalia it may be 150 yard* wide, and at all seasons con¬ 
tains a stream. 

From Jamdaha to Jathaurnath, where the Cliandan entirely 
leave* the hilly country, the fertility of its banks is by no 
means diminished. At Thunah Bangka its channel is between 
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4 and 500 yards vide; but even in November it* stream it 
small, and in spring its surface becomes entirely dry. A 
little below Bangka the Chnndan admits on its left the Urani, 
a fine river, which supplies its banks with water, and they 
are most beautiful, and well occupied. It rises about 15 or 
16 miles south-west from its tnouth, and soon after receives 
an addition from Kasmnu. A little below this, at Gangti 
(tiuntec It.), I found it in March a fine sandy channel witli a 
small clear stream. From Jatliaurnath the Chandan passes 
south for about six miles, through s fine level country, and 
then separates into two branches; the most considerable of 
which is named Andlicla. 

The Dliobc is a more considerable river', and with its vari¬ 
ous branches waters the extensive division of Lakardewani; 
nml, during the rainy season, is employed to float down 
timber and bamboos from the very centre of that territory. 
It rises near the northern boundary of that division, and for 
some miles runs west, parallel to the boundary of Bangka. 

[Bereral of the *mallrr ritert and their hranchca arc given at eonaidcralrle length 
in the aurvry. On the X. erf the Ganges—the Gangacharan in n channel between 
thr Uangra and Cauda In; Kamaladahu and Kalyant email branched uf the Gen- 
dakl. Thr Mura (dead) Gandaki if the left bnnrh of the Gandaki, ii nearly dry 
at aomr waaona. The HakuynaU a branch uf the preceding. Chandaha Son into 
Uie Vigwati. The Katnai, flayua and I/iram into the Tilynga. On the S. of the 
Uangra the Nahti ha* ita urlgin in tvro tnanrhea, the Kenya (Vt.) and Dhgjaha yK.) 
The Snbntjor l» the B., and the Dliobcjor tlie X. branch of the Katbra. The Mata 
or X. branch of the Naiti hu iu origin in two worcea called Malmena (S.) and the 
Bajan (N.); it reccivea the Jamkhar and Kaaai. The Vaghdhar (or tiget-oatrher) 
into the Kigul, aa also the Minika and Mormbr; and the Kaaai and Had, or Rahu- 
yara. The Amera and Mahelaaariya form the channel of tht Singgiyra, or lake 
S. W. bom Munggcr. The Garaiya and Bhela form the Mahelaaariya. The H»- 
knnata (proceeding from the aatne lake} called alio Karrlikol, where It ehangrt 
ita direction from K. and W.. to X. and & receivta the Murgbat. The Gborghat- 
aalafalltlnto the Gangs Max ThanahKunurguiv. The Kodatkatl which (Iowa into 
the preceding reccivea the Ubhinak. The Mm riaea from Brian, reccivea a great 
acceaakm from the warm aptinga of Mohadcva hill; then the eaacade of Haha, 
the Pangcbkuraar, Bright, falkunda, aod then joint the Mohanr. The Mohane 
receive* the Khutiya, Auiaha, (containing the Baraura, Gaighata, and l.nharni) 
and Sakrihe. The Barnya dicing In Gldhurr (Ramghar), reccivea thr Budhiygjor, 
Mathaunbiyor, Karing, Tabkeyanijur, Khatra, Maudaha, and l*atun. Niue iiiilet 
from Tarapur the name of ranis alajtiil. and then receive! the Nmaracliaungr, 
(called also the Tirakar, Baramiaiya and Lohagar) which i> augmented by the 
Aorta, Gahera and Gangti. The Neva re auharqueatly become* the Belct—then tlie 
Bahai, and nett the Chandan, which alio receive! aeveral email riven, and ia 
named in different placca the Andbela, Kankayithi, Pangjdma, Gordhoyi or ligyani, 
Mahmudah and Guriyani. The Dakayi (Haing in VtrhhiinT enbacvpiently the 
Pareba, Deonai, Kanijuri, Ilhobe and Baghora reccivea many •mall riven. The 
Yamurri called also the Sahdlya, turd Bangiyhi reccivea the Klratlil, Sundtr and 
Bhayna. The Koya, lhimjala, Oudanulla, Kodalkati.Gumanmardan. Morcr, Kataai, 
Singgiha. Aaupnagir. Malangcha, Palliargbri, bengsnei, Pagla, Brehmani, Uuyarka, 
Bhhoaar, Maruka Motihata, Maur, Singguru, Sr. arc among the numnvua nvrta, 
atreima, torrenta and nrarshea, which flow Inin the aouthei o aide ut the Garget in 
Ita tonne along the Bhigulpoor daaUtrt.—[Eo.J 
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lakei and Martkci. —In this district pieces of stagnant 
water, exclusive of pools in rivers, which in the dry season 
lose their current, are usually divided into two classes: jhiis 
which contain water throughout the year, mul r haangr which 
dry up in winter. Some of the jhiis arc evidently the old 
channels of large rivers, which nt both ends have lost all 
communication wills the stream ; hut are so tilled with water 
during the periodical ruins, that in spring they do not hem mo 
dry. Ill this district, however, such are neither large nor 
numerous. The principal jhiis here are a Lind of lakes, that 
is low lands, which ridlcct a great quantity of rain from Howls 
and torrents, and that never become dry. Thr most con¬ 
spicuous of these is Domjula south from Rajmaliul, n noble 
piece of water, the hanks of which were intended by Kasetn- 
ali for the seat of a luxurious rctiremenL In the rainy season 
this lake is said to extend about seven miles from east to 
west, and from three to four miles from north to south. In 
the dry season it is about four miles long, and from one to 
one-and-a-half wide, nor does this diminution reduce the 
beauty of its hanks, so much as might be expected; as it 
does not leave a fetid mud, or barren sand j but as the water 
retires, the banka are cultivated with spring rice. 

Between Domjala and Rajnudial is another lake called 
Ananta Sarabar, which in the floods is of considerable sixe, 
hut in the dry season is reduced to too small an extent, and 
is too dirty, and too much overwhelmed with weeds, to be an 
ornament to the vicinity; but it is not a nuisance, the land 
which it leaves being cultivated. The marsh into which 
Domjala empties itself, and which runs south from I'dhawa- 
nala, is of very considerable length; but in general it is 
narrow, and in most places is so shallow, and so much choked 
with weeds, that it cannot be with propriety called a lake, 
except about its middle, where it swells out to a large Bite, 
and is called Chandsarjhil. In January this forms a pretty 
lake. There are many other jhiis, particularly on the north 
side of the Ganges, but none of them of such a size as to 
deserve particular notice. The chaongrs, which in the floods 
are lakes, but soon after become dry, are of much greater 
extent, and seem to be on the increase. 

One of the most considerable is situated south and west 
from Mungger, and in the time of Major Rennell would 
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appear to have been a lake. The Zemindars indeed allege, 
that it always was in its present state; but I think this is 
very doubtful; ns they might he naturally afraid of acknow¬ 
ledging an acquisition of such u vast value; for it is said to 
contain MOOD liigahs customary measure, amounting to alxitiI 
8700 acres, which every year yield, with scarcely any trouble, 
a crop of wheat, barley or pease. The change from a lake 
to a Cliaongr is indeed very natural. The violent torrents of 
this country, and the turbid waters of the Ganges, poured 
in during Hoods, leave on stagnation so much sediment as to 
produce a great effect, and the enormous evaporation, soon 
dries up every thing that is not fed liy a perennial stream. 

A much more extensive Cliaongr is situated south-east from 
Mungger, extending parallel to the (Jangcs, from near the 
rock Dlmlpnhri for at least It-’ miles to the cast, and being 
from one to three miles wide. This land is almost totally 
neglected, and is considered ns useless, although the greater 
part seems exactly similar to (lint now mentioned as so valua¬ 
ble. l’are however is of a poor soil, and part dries up too 
late for sowing wheat, but would undoubtedly answer for 
some other crops. 

South-east from Dliagulpoor are also two extensive Clm- 
oligrs, Elawa and Ilnnggararajor, which are both considered 
as entirely useless, and left to produce the wild rose f Koi/a- 
taMfffa), which they do in luxuriance, a sure proof of a rich 
soil. They arc however late of becoming dry. On the north 
side of the Ganges the Clmongrs occupy a great extent of 
land, nnd are considered as totally useless. None of them 
that i saw are large, hut they arc very numerous, anil scat¬ 
tered in all directions ; and as they do not liccomc dry until 
January, or even February, they render the country very 
difficult of access to the traveller. They are everywhere 
overgrown with the tree called llijar, and the wild rose, and 
might, no douht, produce spring crops of millet; but perhaps 
their greatest value will always be for pasture, the moisture, 
which they retain until spring, enabling them to push out n 
verdure, which at that season is totally unknown in the neigh¬ 
bouring plains. 

Meteoroi/ioy. —South winds are very uncommon in this 
district, in the greater part of which the east and west winds 
prevail throughout the year; the former being about the 
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middle of June, and Hie latter about the middle of February, 
go that the cast winds last double the time of those from the 
west; but they blow with less violence. When these winds 
change, and they arc far from being regular, they seldom 
come from the north, and still more rarely from the south ; 
but change to the opposite point from what usually prevails 
at the season. This year 1811, for instance, during the 
greater part of the season, in whieb the westerly winds should 
blow, those from the cast have prevailed, and have been very- 
strong. The most usual deviations from this rule arc the 
stnrms from the N.W., which arc very frequent from the 
middle of March until the middle of May; but in the eastern 
part of the district towards Moorsliedubad there is a much 
greater deviation, the north wind usually blows from the 
middle of October to the middle of February; and from 
thence until the middle of June the regular winds, which arc 
west, frequently change to south, and sometimes to north. 
These deviations seem to be owing to the influence of the 
Bhagirathi. The winds are not near so strong, and on the 
whole much more irregular than in the western parti of the 
district, where the influence of the Ganges is less disturbed. 
The rainy season usually lasts from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, but in favourable seasons during spring 
there are frequent showers, especially with the squalls from 
the N. W. These arc often accompanied by hail, sometimes 
of a size that would not be safe to mention in Europe by any 
one who was afraid of being the scoff of the vulgar. All on 
the south side of the Ganges, if the seasons are favourable, 
there are between the middle of October and the middle of 
November one or two heavy falls of rain; but such rains often 
fail, and on the north side of the Ganges the farmers think 
them prejudicial. In December and January there is in some 
years, as this 1810-11, a good deal of rain, which is highly 
injurious to the crop of wheat, but improves that of barley. 

In the morning there are usually fogs from the middle 
of December until the middle of February, but this year I 
did not observe them more than two or three times. Dewa 
are pretty copious from the end of the rainy season until 
the middle of April, but gradually diminish as the season 
advances. The climate on the whole is much drier than that 
of Dinajpoor, and still more than that of Ronggopoor. It 
aeems even considerably drier than Puraniya, and the hills 
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of Blmgulpoor aecm rather to contribute to dryness by (lie re¬ 
flection of the sun from the rocks. The winters 1 imagine 
arc in general less cold than in Puraniys, this one, IS KM I, 
was very much so, and the natives thought it ns severe as 
usual. They always however at this season sleep by a fire, 
and suffer much being very poorly clothed. They often talk 
of frost destroying the crops after strong westerly winds, 
and one such day was said to have happened this year. I 
was not up early enough to ascertain whether or not it ac¬ 
tually froac, but a little after sun rise I saw no appearance 
of any such degree of cold. The climate, however, at least 
on the south side of the Ginges, is favourable for the arti¬ 
ficial production of ice, and children from the middle of 
December to the middle of February frequently amuse them¬ 
selves by the process. In the evening they boil 90ine water, 
and expose it in shallow unglaxed earthen pans to the wind. 
In the morning the pans are found covered with ice. A west 
wind is as necessary to the process as boiling, and operates 
by increasing the evaporation, as the west winds here are 
always uncommonly dry. I presume that the boiling operates 
in the same way, tho sudden attraction of air by the boiled 
water contributing to (bat decomposition of its elements, in 
which the invisible evaporation of water in a great measure, I 
imagine, consists. 

The heat* of spring, when the wind is westerly, are very 
severe, these winds being hot and parchbgly dry. In the 
eastern corner of the district the winds are only hot when 
they come from the south. In general the east wind is moist 
and temperate; but in May, 1811, the east winds, which at 
Mungger blew strong through almost the whole month, were 
often hot and parching. Towards the autumnal equinox the 
heat which is moderated by the periodical rains becomes very 
severe owing to the want of wind, but the nights become cool 
about the middle of October and continue so until August. 
The hills are no wberr of a height to reduce the temperature 
of the air in any considerable degree; and the reflection of 
the tuna rays from their rocks, and the shelter from winds 
that their forests afford, renders the parts among the hill* 
hotter than the plains; so that the mountaineers when in 
the open country complsin much of cold, and the sepoys of 
that tribe are uncommonly subject to rheumatism. 
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In no part lint 1 found fewer, nr more discordant tradi¬ 
tion*, concerning the history of the country; nor have I any 
where seen people so little interested about this important 
subject, a knowledge of which seems to be the most effectual 
of the mean* by which man is elevated above the hriite, and 
by which his most dangerous prejudice.-, and degrading pro¬ 
pensities are most readily counteracted, it is commonly said, 
that in this district there are comprehended a part of four 
ancient countries distinguished in Hindu legend, Angga, 
Gaur, Mithila, and Magndha. 

Angga, according to the most commonly received opinion, 
anil according to the traditions of the inlmhitiints, is bounded 
on the cast by Gaur, on the north extends to itaidyanath, 
and on the south to Bhuvanrswur, so that it comprehends the 
division of Lukardcwnni, and part of Kalikapoor belonging to 
this district; hut I shall not enter into any investigation of 
its history j as in visitiug the small portion of its most remote 
and rude parts contained in this district 1 have procured 
scarcely any material*; and os at a future period 1 intend to 
examine a greater and more improved portion. • 

In the account which 1 gave of I’uraniya I have stated, 
that the whole of Gaur is contained in that district; but here 
I am informed that I was mistaken, anti that the eastern parti 
of this district, aa well as the whole banks of the Bhigiratlii 
from Gaur city to the sea belong to that territory. I cannot 
take upon myself to decide whether the people of the Purn- 
niya district, who considered the Ganges as the boundary, or 
those of this district who allege that they belong to Gaur, 
are most accurate; nor have 1 any thing new to offer con¬ 
cerning the history of the place. All the portion of this dis¬ 
trict that is situated beyond the Ganges belongs to the terri¬ 
tory of Mithila, concerning which I can say nothing in addition 
to what has already been stated in mj account of I’uraniya, 

* Sec Vnl iii. 
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only that this portion would appear to hare Seen annexed to 
the Mohammedan kingdom of Hen gal by Hnscyn Shah. This 
induces me to suspect that the Audisah, which in my account of 
Dinajpoor I stated to have been con qn tree! by that prince, was 
not the province which we call Orixs, the Oriswa of the vulgar, 
hut the Oriswa of the northern parts of Mithilu. called OdysM 
by D'Anville, as mentioned in the account of Purnniya. 

There remains only to be mentioned the rnuntry rolled 
Magadha, a subject, so fur as my opportunities of knowledge 
yet extend, that is involved in (nine difficulty. In a paper 
written by Dr. I.eyden, that gentleman supposes, if 1 am cor¬ 
rect in quoting from memory, that Mngndlin is the country of 
the people whom wr cull Muggs, n supposition in which I 
believe he is perfectly singular. The term Mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used, by cither themselves or by 
the Hindus, except when speaking the jargon commonly 
called Hindustani by Europeans, anil it is totally unknown to 
the people of Avn; hut whether it is of Moslem, Portuguese, 
or English origin, I cannot take upon myself to say, many 
words among the natives being now in use ns English, which 
it is impossible to trace in our, or indeed in any oilier lan¬ 
guage. The original country of the Muggs. which is (he 
district of Chutigong, although the name has been extended 
alio to Arucan (Hakhuiu) is by the Hindus called [blank in MS.) 
This opinion therefore occasions little or no difficulty ; hut it 
is not clear, in the opinion of some Pandits, whether any por¬ 
tion of this district belongs to Magadlm, although in the part 
of it that is situated west front Tcliyagarhi, the vulgar most 
usually consider themselves as occupying a portion of that 
territory. In the Suktisanggam Tantra, one of those revealed 
by the god Siva, but to whom I have not learned, is a chapter 
called Desmuia, dividing Bharalkhanda or the country then 
known to the Hindus into 5b territories. A division into this 
number seems pretty universal among all the sects and na¬ 
tions of Hindus, and in my account of Mysore I have given 
a list of the division that is adopted hy tlte Brahmans of the 
south; hut in different parts the division seems to differ 
greatly, and that contained in the Saktisanggam Tantra, used 
in Bch.ir, differs very essentially from that of the south, 23 
of the divisions mentioned in each list being unnoticed in the 
other. In the Suktisanggam Tantra it is stated, tliat Ma- 
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gadha extends from tin* temple of Vyaseswar Sivn on the 
Yindhyan mountains at the frontier of Gaur, to Yyuskumla, 
which is on the Kirmannsa river. According to this autho¬ 
rity the greater portion of this district is in Magadha, hi 
indeed is usually allowed ; but in the Vayttpuran again, one 
of these attributed to Yyas, it is said, that Magadha extends 
from the Karnianaxa jCnramnassa It) to the Rilbislii or Kiyul, 
and from the Gangg.i to the Yimlhyan mountains, in which 
extent no part of this district, except a small part of Gidhaur, 
is included. 

The oldest traditions current respecting the portion of this 
district, which is supposed to have been a part of Magadha, 
and which no doubt at one time belonged to the sovereigns 
of that country, are, that it was the scene of some of I lie ac¬ 
tions of Rain or Bacchus; but the fables concerning this 
personage scarcely conic within the scope of history, and 
what is related shall be mentioned in the account of the places 
of worship that are situated in the division of Munggrr. The 
cosmographies of the Hindus it must he observed have un¬ 
dergone many changes. (>nc which is called Swarodny a, and 
which is said to be more ancient than that detailed in the 
Rungchamasknndlm of the Sribhagwat, now most eouunonly 
current umong those who study the I'urans, is said to have 
been originally composed liy the god Siva, but wus revealed 
to mankind by Karapati, a holy man, whom many Europeans 
may probably consider as the author; but even he is sup¬ 
posed to have preceded Vyns, the author of the Dhagwut. 
In this system of cosmography Hharntkhundu, or the country 
known to the Hindus, is represented ns occupying the back 
and members of a tortoise, in place of occupying the southern 
corner of Jumbudwip, the whole of which, according to the 
Bhagwat, occupies only the centre of the tortoise’s hack, the 
extension of knowledge in the time of Vyas having rendered 
the old doctrine totally untenable. In the older system a 
country called Madhyadcs, or the central territory, occupies 
the tortoise’s back, and is surrounded by eight other divi¬ 
sions, which occupy the head, tail and limbs of the animal.* 
The northern partB of this district on both sides of the 
Ganges are generally said to belong to Madhyadcs, the name 
by which the people of Nepala now distinguish the Company's 

27448 • See Plate I, Bbagnlpoor. 
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territory, in which indeed a great part of the ancient Mail- 
hyadcH is included, for in the Swarodaya the following pro* 
vinces or the Madhyades are mentioned—Sangketa, Milliila, 
Champa (Champanagar near Rhagulpoor), Kauaambi (towards 
Dilli), Kausiki, Ahikshctra,Gaya, Bindhya, Antiirbcda, Mek- 
hala, and Kanyakuhja. It must be remarked, that in this list 
neither Magadha nor Kikat, said to be an older synonymous 
term, are used, although Gaya in the centre of Magadha is 
included. Madhyades was no doubt the country of the au¬ 
thor of the Swarodaya, as iteing placed in his centre of the 
earth, and it then probably formed a powerful kingdom, or 
at leaat the author retained a knowledge of this having once 
been the case; but now nil memory of such a circumstance is 
extinct among the people here, although it would appear 
probable that it may have been the kingdom of the Barliad- 
rathas mentioned by Major Wilford in his curious paper on 
the kings of Magadha (Asiatic Researches, vol. 51), for 
Puru, the ancestor of that dynasty, is said by the learned 
Major to have obtained the central parts of India from hi* 
father Jajati; hut concerning this dynasty, as usual in all in¬ 
vestigations of I Undo Antiquities, there arises a monstrous 
difficulty. The Mill in descent from Puru was Jarasandha, 
who was contemporary with Yudhishthir, and who was suc¬ 
ceeded by 22 monarch* of this central and most powerful part 
of India; hut according to the opinion commonly received 
among the Hindus, Yudhishthir and bis descendants were 
sovereigns of India fur many generations. In this district 
some remain* are at present attributed to princes of both dy¬ 
nasties, and in order to reconcile the above mentioned diffi¬ 
culty I must return to the observation lately made, of the term 
Magadha not being mentioned in the provinces, which ac¬ 
cording to the Swarodayn composed Madhyades, although 
this no doubt included Gaya, that is situated in Magadha. 
I presume, on this account, that it was the ancestors of Jara¬ 
sandha who were the sovereigns of India and of Madhyades, 
and that in this high station they were succeeded by the dy¬ 
nasty of Yudhishthir of Hastma poor,who allowed tlie descend¬ 
ants of Jarasandha to retain as tributaries a part of their old 
territory, which then assumed the name of Magadha. Jara- 
aandhn, who seems undoubtedly to have been the sovereign 
of India immediately before Yudhishthir, is commonly indeed 
called the Raja of Magadha, and Major Wilford aays, that 
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he it was who first gave the country that name, it having pre¬ 
viously been called Kikat; but I think it not unlikely that 
the name Magadha waa not known until the time of this 
prince's descendants, who, as I have said, wen- not probably 
sovereigns of India, but subordinate chiefs, for high sounding 
titles, that may occasionally be found connected with their 
memory, must in India be considered as of very little weight. 

The remains supposed tu be next in antiquity to ibose of 
the dynasties of Jarosaudlm and Yudhishthir are attributed 
to a Kama Raja of Magadha ; but, as will appear from Mujor 
Wilford's account of the kings of Magadha (Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. 9), the number of persons thus named is 
very considerable, ami the eras in which they lived very dif¬ 
ferent, from 13 or 14 centuries before our vulgar era, until 
four or five centuries after its commencement. To the above 
curinuR treatise I shall refer for more full information on the 
subject than I can undertake tu give. I shall only venture to 
observe that tbc table of the kings of Magadha constructed 
by Major Wilford, although compiled with wonderful inge¬ 
nuity from the discordant materials of the Purans, would seem 
to require much revision aud abbreviation, as in order to pro¬ 
tract the time the saute personages seem to be very frequently 
repeated. It may be especially remarked, that Major Wilford 
in one part {A. R. vol. 9. page 10.*), follow ing the confused 
nature of his materials, thought that lie had identified the 
six Pala kings mentioned in the inscriptions published in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, with the Andhra Lings 
of the Hihaiaya tribe descended from Sri Karnadeva, who is 
placed in the third century of our era: yet these Pala kings 
he afterwards acknowledges (page 20:J) to have lived at the 
time of the Muhammedan invasion, and the first of them on 
good authority is allowed to have lived in the beginning of 
the 11th century of our era. According indeed to the inter¬ 
pretation of these insertptions given by Mr. Wilkins and Sir 
William Jones, by which probably Major Wilford waa at first 
guided, these princes governed about the commencement of 
our era ; but Major Wilford on strong grounds since con¬ 
tends that the era Somvat, which is mentioned in the inscrip, 
tions, does not imply the era of Vikratna, as these gentlemen 
supposed, and on inscription (A. It vol. 9. page 206) found 
at Benares ascertains that Sri Deva Pala, mentioned in the 
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other inscriptions, was alive in the year of Vikrama 1083, 
which according to different hypotheses may be either the 
year of our Lord 1027 or 1017. 1 shall therefore consider 
the eras of the antiquities which I have to describe, and be¬ 
longing to these two dynasties, as tolerably ascertained. 
There can be little doubt, 1 think, that there were at least 
seven kings of the family of Kama, who were the most pow¬ 
erful Indian princes of their lime, who began to reign at no 
long interval after the destruction of the dynasty of Chandra- 
gupta, and whom Major Wilford, by ingeniously tracing them 
in Chinese history, finds to have enjoyed a most extensive 
sovereignty until about the middle of the seventh century of 
the Christian era (A. K. vid. 9. page 112). This dynasty 
scctns to have resided chiefly in this district, and to have ren¬ 
dered M.igadlia the most eminent province of India. 

The family of the l’alas nlso in its inscriptions claims uni¬ 
versal dominion, and at the time of the first Mohammedan 
invasion seems to have possessed at least the greater part of 
the country wutcred by the Ganges. The princes of this 
family seem to have governed from the end of the 10th until 
the I2th century of the Christian era, when the Moslems 
seized on the western, ami the Bengalese on the eastern parts 
of their dominions. It is unquestionable that the Pala Rajas 
were Buddhists, and I think it somew hat probable that the 
Kamos were of the sect of Jain, ns Champnnngar, evidently 
their chief place of residence, still contains traces of that wor¬ 
ship, and as they do not appear to be fuvourites with the 
followers of the I’urans (Asiatic Researches, vol. 1). page 
113). In the south of India the Jain boast of having de¬ 
stroyed the Buddhists. Here a contrary course of events 
seems to have taken place, and Sakya, in the north at least, 
seems to have restored the doctrine of the Buddhists after 
its enemies had overwhelmed the followers of his predecessor 
Gnu tarn. 

Between the times of these two dynasties I have met with 
some traces by which I was a good deal surprised. The 
country we call Tanjore, south from Madras, in the Sangskrit 
is called Cbola, and in my account of Mysore I have men¬ 
tioned that the Cltola Rajahs were powerful princes, and in 
the south are said to have erected many temples ull over India. 
.Several of these 1 have seen in KaruaU, but they arc in a 
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style much superior to some ruins, attributed to a Raja ot 
Chula, which this district contains. This however may have 
been owing to the rudeness of the country which did nut 
afford workmen. It is pretended at Baidysnulh that Adilya 
Sen Raja of Cliola, and sovereign of the whole country sur¬ 
rounded by the sea, built not only Baidyunath in Virhhum, 
but Maudir in this district, os well as other temples in adja¬ 
cent territories. At Baulyanalh it is supposed that this hap¬ 
pened in the Satys jug; hut, us I have said ill my account 
of Mysore, the Chok Kajas governed from uhout the fifth to 
the seventh centuries of the Christian era, If the Cholu Ka¬ 
jas of the south ever extended (heir dominions here, it must 
have been in a sudden invasion made by Adilya Sen, who 
with an army may have traversed India, compelling all the 
petty Rajas to pay him tribute; and lie may have left behind 
him sonic oflicers who limy have retained Mime part of the 
country us tributaries, and totally unconnected with their 
countrymen of the south. In this district the Clinks would 
now appear to be perfectly extinct. The Raja* of Chok 
were protectors of Sangknracli.irya, and among the first who 
adopted the doctrines that are now considered as orthodox 
by the sect of Siv.i. 

The last Hindu prince of coiise<|ucnce, of whom 1 find uny 
traces, was a Raja ludruilyoinmi, who Iius left considerable 
traces in the western parts of the district, and, it is said, in the 
adjacent parts of Behar, over both of which lie is suid to have 
been king, after the Muliainmcduns had obtained possession 
of Delhi. Finding liimseir unable to contend with these fero¬ 
cious invaders, Indradyumna retired with his army and family 
to Jagannath. It is universally agreed that the temple there 
was founded by a prince of this name, but the Brahmans will 
not allow that a pkee so distinguished can be of so very mo¬ 
dem a date: nor can I take upon myself to say that they are 
mistaken, but the subject seems to require farther investiga¬ 
tion, Whether or not lndradyumnu was a person of the 
family of the l’ala Rajas, or a person who on their fall had 
seised on Magadha I cannot ascertain, but I think tliat the 
former is most probable. The Kama Rajas were undoubtedly 
Andhras, that is, belonged to the country neur Hyderabad ; 
and there is reason to think that the Pala Rajas, although 
not descended from the royal family were descended from 
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their servants, and were therefore probably of the same na¬ 
tion. On losing the Gangefic provinces a powerful dynasty 
still retained the original country of the Andhraa, and the 
ancestors of Pritapa Hudra long governed at Warangol, as I 
have mentioned in my account of Mysore. I suspect that 
indradyumna was the ancestor of Pritapa Rudrs, who retired 
to the ancient dominions of Andhra, and having collected the 
powerful remnants of an overgrown empire, may have actu¬ 
ally founded Jagannatli, the vicinity of which no doubt be* 
longed to the Warangol dynasty of Andhra princes. Major 
Wilford justly observes, that the Andhraa were powerful in 
the time of l’liny, and they continued in possession of regal 
authority until the overthrow of Vijaynnngar, in the lGth 
century of the Christian era, so that among the Bengalese, 
and even in the mount.tins of Nepal, Tailangga, one of the 
names of the Andhras has Imconie the word in common use 
to signify a soldier. The tradition in this district is, that 
Indradyumna was a Bandawat Rajput. Some allege that the 
Uanduwats are an impure tribe, some of whom still reside in 
the Ranigar district; while others maintain that the Bunda- 
wHts arc pure Rajputs. 

From the time of Indradyumna until the English obtained 
the government of Magudha, the greater par! of this district 
seems to have been in a constant state of anarchy. Some 
indeed of the original tribes seem never to have been reduced 
by the Hindu followers of the Brahmans, and many of them 
seem very lately to have put tlieinselves under the guidance 
or the sacred order. These rude tribes seem to have always 
skulked in the hills and woods, rendering a very precarious 
and irregular obedience to the governor* of the plains; wliile 
numerous adventurers front the west found a settlement 
among these rude people, ami hy superior treachery nnd 
ferocity brought them under obedipnee to themselves, with¬ 
out, in general, rendering the country more settled. Even 
during the government of Shuja Shah, when the Mogul go¬ 
vernment was in the highest vigour, and when this prince 
resided in the district, some part of the plains was subject to 
petty chiefs that despised his authority. The first consider¬ 
able eruption from the west was of a tribe culled Kshctauris, 
who subdued the Nat and Bhungiyas, and were succeeded 
by Rajputs. As several of these tribes remain in possession 
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of estates, I shall, in treating of the landholders, have occa¬ 
sion to give such relations, as I have heard, concerning the 
progress which these invaders made; and in treating of the 
different tribes and castes, I shall mention all that 1 know 
concerning the less remarkable chiefs who conducted the 
anarchy to which this wretched territory was bo long a prey. 

I find no traces of any part of Magadha having belonged 
to the Hindu kingdom of Bengal: but Hoseyn Shall annexed 
the whole of it that lielongs to this district to the Muham- 
medan kingdnm of Gaur, and secured the richer [tarts of it 
hy strong fortresses, especially that of Mnngger. From this 
[tower it would not appear tu have been wrested until the 
reign of Akbnr, from whose time, as 1 have said, the Moguls 
enjoyed a nominal authority over the whole, ami possessed 
the banks of the Ganges; but tbeir government seems to 
have been constantly disturbed by the invasions and refrac¬ 
tory diu|>osition of the chiefs residing in the wilder parts. 
Mogul officers of rank usually resided at Rujmahal, ithagul- 
poor and Mnngger; and the former seems to have been a 
favourite place with the Moslems of rank ever since Situja 
Shah, the brother of Aurungscbe, made it the seat of the 
government of Bengal and Behar. 

In Bhagulpnor 1 nm told that there were the following Amel* 
or governors, appointed by the Subalis of Bengal. In the 
reign of Muhammed Shah there were He la tag Khan, Rcaa 
damnum Khan, Kahimdad Khan, Alikulibeg, Atniruddin 
Khan, Hcndali Khan, and Alijawed Khan. In the reign of 
Ahamud Shall there were Alikuli Khan, Bahnmun Khan, 
and Alikuli Khan. In the reign of Alumgir there were Sub- 
kliuraii Khan, Jufurnli Khan, Saycd Mukurem Khan, and 
Sheykh Fukhuruddin. In the reign of Shah Alum there 
were Mir Musoudali, Sultan Daud, Waresali Khan, Sad urn I- 
huk Khan, and Zaynulabdin Khan, who was succeeded by an 
English gentleman. These officers in general were of inferior 
rank to the governors of Pursniya, few of them having been 
honoured with the title of Nawab. Kasem AM, on quarelling 
with the English, seems to have intended this district as his 
place of residence. He dwelt for some time at Munggcr, 
win erecting a very great palace at Rnjtnuhal, and intended 
to secure his indc|>endciicc by a line of fortifications erected 
at Udhawaiwla. The forcing this by Major Adams, in 17GS, 
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put «n end to these visions; but the turbulence of the chiefs 
of the interior increased with the utmost violence, and Cap¬ 
tains Brooke and Browne were for several yean employed in 
a miserable warfare with these tribes, in which they seldom 
seem to have been supported by Government, so as to be 
able to act with that vigour which the case required. Finally 
Captain Browne, by enormous concessions, induced the dis¬ 
contented to become quiet, and his concessions were con¬ 
firmed by Mr. Cleveland, the civil officer, who succeeded him 
in authority over the wilder parts of the district. 

Kotwali or Bhac.ui.poor,— This small division includes the 
capital, Bhagulpoor. In the centre of the district, round the 
town, the land is high and swelling, and in a few places rises 
into little hills too steep for the plough; but in general it is ex¬ 
cellently cultivated and finely planted. North from the town 
most of tlie country is liable to the inundations of the Ganges, 
but extremely fertile. It is however very bare, and docs not 
look well, the villages being naked. South from the vicinity 
of the town also the country is very low, and in the rainy 
season almost impassable, but, except in occasional floods for 
two or three days at a time, it is not inundated. The soil in 
many parts is rather poor, but it is well cultivated, finely 
planted, and would be very beautiful were it not that the huts 
are wretched, and not concealed from view by fine plants, as 
is usually done in Bengal. In this division there are no 
woods, and the plantations consist chiefly of mangoes, with 
many Tal and Khajur palms, but scarcely any bamboos, The 
houses of the Europeans are more numerous than might be 
expected from the small society, several of them being unoc¬ 
cupied; and as some of them are large, and all scattered 
round the town in very fine and commanding situations, they 
add very much to the ornament of the vicinity. The natives 
have ISO houses of brick, all in a very bad style, and none of 
them respectable in sixe. There is a jail and hospital of 
brick, neither of which is any ornament to the place. There 
are many small mosques and other places dedicated to the 
religion of Muhammed, and built of brick. Although they 
are all small, and most of them are ruinous, they are in by 
far the best taste of any such as I have yet seen in the course 

•The Kolwt] k ■ native police officer, who has a town or district nnder 
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of this survey. In particular the monument of Kbrahitn 
Hoseyn Khan, at Khunzurpoor in Che cast end of the town, 
and said to have (teen liuilt about 150 years ago, is in an 
excellent taste. It is a square building, roofed by live neat 
domes, and is built in a style of plain neatness, so that the 
grace of its proportions is not as usual frittered away in an 
awkward search after ornament. The natives are not insen¬ 
sible to such merit, and fable that the Nnwuk, by whom it 
was built, cut off the humid of the architect, lest he should 
ever design a rival to this favourite work. 

The Zemindars of the district erected to the memory of 
Mr. Cleveland a monument of brick, which is a lofty building, 
placed in a very conspicuous situation, and at n distance 
makes a good show. It consist* of a Hindu pyramid, of the 
most cumbrous rudeness, surrounded by an ill designed 
Grecian gallery. A monument of stone, with an inscription 
highly approving of his conduct, was sent by the Court of 
Directors from Kngland, and placed in front of the house 
which the same gentleman had occupied when alive. No 
pains have been taken to preserve this handsome work, and 
wild fig-trees have already fixed their roots in the crevice*, 
and in a few years will demolish the whole. The town of 
Bhngulpoor, (or the almdc of refugees,) although reckoned to 
extend two miles in length, ami from one mile to half n mile 
in width, except that it is in a beautiful situation, is a very 
poor place. The houses of the Kuropi-ana and the Moslem 
places of worship arc great ornaments; hut the town con¬ 
sist* of scattered market places, meanly built, and owing to 
the declivities of the ground, very inconveniently situated. 
Through and round it however there are tolerable roads, 
and a few trifling bridges. The most compact part is the 
market place called Shujagunj, in which there are three or 
four streets closely built. The other market places are Sarsy, 
which has also some compact buildings, Yogeswar, Munshur- 
gunj, and Khunzurpoor, in which last the courts of law are 
held and the office of the collector is situated. No estimate 
could be procured from the native officers of police concern¬ 
ing the number of houses contained in the town. My people, 
after examining the whole, think that they may amount to 
about 5000, but rather more than less, and the alleged im¬ 
portation of commodities from all the vicinity would imply a 
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very considerable population, at least to the rate of iix per¬ 
sons for each house. The markets are very badly supplied, 
and the price of almost every thing is enormously high when 
compared with that demanded in other parts of the country. 
Lakshmigunj and Champanagar may be considered as one 
town ; they are very populous, and tolerably compact. They 
may contain about 1500 houses, mostly occupied by weavers, 
who have some religious buildings of brick. Kathnagar, a 
little south from Champanagar, is also for this country a good 
town, containing perhaps 900 houses, and is the residence of 
traders. 

The Roman Catholics have at Bhagalpoor a small church. 
The place of worship that in general is considered as most 
holy liy the Moslems is the brick monument (I)urgah) of 
Mogulnna Shalihaz, close by the Thanah. It is by no means 
remarkable cither for size or elegance, but daily offerings arc 
made by the people of the vicinity, and many strangers fre¬ 
quent it in the month Aswin (from September to October.) 
A Fakir has the charge and emoluments, and is called Mo- 
zouwor. The monument (Durgah) of Fir Shall junggi Shah- 
has is larger than the last mentioned place of worship, and 
enjoys a remarkably fine situation on the top of n small hill 
about a mile from the office of police; hut the buildings arc 
very rude. About 1000 people from the vicinity assemble on 
the day of the saint, and no less limn 20,000 on the day 
Kurbuln, when all the gaudy pageantry, used in celebrating 
the memory of the grandsons of the prophet, are thrown into 
a large pond at the bottom of the hill. On both occasions 
the keeper (mozouwor) has some profit. 

Among the Hindus the chief place of worship is the Ganges. 
On the full moon in the month Mugli, about 25,000 people, 
of whom 20,000 are strangers, assemble on the banks near 
Barari, and bathe at what is called Dira-ghat. Formerly they 
bathed at Shukkurpoor on a llira, or island in the Ganges; 
but, this having beat carried away, they have retired to the 
high shores near Barari. 

The old heretical sect of the Osawala have in this division 
two remarkable places of worship, remnants, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, of the religion which prevailed during the government 
of the Kama Rajas. At the sect is here completely extinct, 
farther than that one or two attendants on these temples still 
reside, I shall now state all that I have to say on the subject. 
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At Bhagulpoor 1 was informed, that at Chainpanagar there 
was a temple, where the Oiawals worshipped Parasnnth under 
the form of the Phallus < LtHgga ); but on going to the place 
I found, that this was a mistake, owing probably to the ordi¬ 
nary and natural inclination of my informants to twist every 
thing to their own doctrine. There are two temples of con¬ 
siderable site, built of brick, and covered with piaster, the 
ornaments on which are very rude. The one has been lately 
rebuilt, and the other is not yet quite finished, both entirely 
at the expense of such of the family of Jagnt Seth, the hanker, 
as still adhere to the worship of their fathers, although tho 
chief haa adopted that of Vishnu. The two buildings are 
nearly in the same style ; they arc square, ami consist of two 
stories. In the centre of each story is an apartment, which 
is surrounded by a narrow open gallery. The up)>cr apart¬ 
ment is covered by a dome. The stairs, which are in the 
thickness of the wall, are, as usual in native buildings, to the 
last degree miserable; but the view from the roof is admira¬ 
ble. In the lower apartment of the temple, that Iirb been 
finished, are .small images of white marble representing tilts 
24 deities of the Jain religion, sitting cross-legged, and ex¬ 
actly resembling the images worshipped by the Buddhists. 
The images worshipped are not only totally unlike the Lingga; 
but the temples are not dedicated to Parasnath, as was pre¬ 
tended, but to Yaaupujyu. The Pujiiris are the only people 
of the sect who reside at Champanagar, and were fat men, 
totally illiterate; nor could they give me the least account of 
the history of the place, nor of the sect. Muny pilgrims, 
especially from Marwar in the west of India, arc said to 
frequent these temples. 

The other place of worship belonging to the Jain is at 
Kabirpoor, at no great distance from Chanqwnogar. In the 
neighbourhood it is usually called Vishnu Padukit, or the feet 
of Vishnu, which llie hasty ill informed people, who make the 
Jain and Buddhists branches of the followers of Vishnu, 
would no doubt consider as proving their theory; but this is 
a name given only by the vulgar, and both Brahmans and 
Jain agree, that the object of worship here represents the 
feet of the 24 deities of the Jain, which the inscription states 
to be those of Vasupujya, who was born at Champanagar or 
Champnpuri. This emblem of the deity is very rudely carved, 
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and represents the human feet. The inscription* between 
the feet mentions the name of the god. That before 
the Iocs implies, that it was made by Singhcswiir Sufi, 
Kundakundacharya Bhatt&raka, Kumudachandra Stuti, and 
Dharmachundru Upadcsya of the fortunate (dace Tnjapattur, 
and of the tribe (Jatau) Raglicrwal. The date, according to 
the reading of the Pujari, is in the year of Sam hat (ill 1, and of 
Silk ; but before each is a mark (<|) resembling the Hindu 
cypher that represents one, which would make the date IG!H 
of Sambnt, and 1559 of Sak, or a. d. 10.17. The Pujari 
asserts, that in Jain inscriptions this mark is prefixed to all 
numbers, and has no value. The inscription on the front of 
the stone is an exhortation to the believers in the Jains to 
worship the feet of Vasupujyn; hut some parts of this in¬ 
scription, although fairly written, arc not understood by the 
Pandit of the survey, who says, that it contains words, which 
seem peculiar to the sect. The stone formerly was in a small 
temple; but, when I visited the place, in order to have the 
building repaired, had been moved to the house of the Pujari. 
In front of the temple are two hollow columns of brick, with 
a spiral stair in the centre of each. These arc culled Mani- 
kasthamba, or in the vulgar dialect Manikthaui, which may 
perhaps throw Borne light on the history of the pillar, so 
named, near Uhamdaba in Puraniya. One of these columns 
has apparently inclined from the perpendicular, but both are 
in good condition. The Pujari says, that his father was a 
Maithila Brahman, and a follower of Vyas, to whose doctrine 
lie also adheres; but awomsn of great riches, named Yamuna 
Bai, and descended from the original founders, having some 
yean ago come from Karinja in the south, near the sea, 
settled an endowment on his father to induce him and his 
descendants to act as Pujaris. On this account they have 
received instruction from the Jain sufficient to enable them 
to perform worship, and to satisfy the curiosity of pilgrims. 
I suspect, however, that they are heretics, who, feeling this 
title disagreeable, pretend to be followers of Vyas. 1 met 
with no one, who could tell any ancient denomination for the 
country, fihngulpoor seems to be a name of no considerable 
antiquity, and is said to have been given by the Mogul 
officers, who collected a number of fugitives, and defended 
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them in the plains from the violence and depredations of the 
disorderly chiefs of the interior. It formed a part of Serkar 
Mungger. 

The place of most remarkable antiquity according to the 
Pandit of the mission, is a cave and subterraneous gallery 
overhanging the flanges at Msysgunj, a little cast from the 
town. He alleges that this was the abode of Kasyup Muni, 
the son Kasyup, who was made by Brahma at the creation 
of man. Knsynp by various wives was father of many of the 
petty gods (7)eru/o.t), besides infidels (lhiitya* and Axum), 
devils (Kakthnx), warriors (Danab), monsters [llafiu and 
Krlu), birds, serpents, Arc. Besides this multifarious offspring 
many Brahmans, in no manner different from ordinary men, 
claim a descent from Knsjap, who is ulso claimed by the 
Buddhists as one of the lawgivers of their sect, who pre¬ 
ceded (i an turn. Without attempting to explain such difficult 
matters 1 must observe, that the peasants in the vicinity of 
the cave give an account more suited to my capacity. They 
say, that it was the residence of a hermit, who lived nliout 
150 or tJUO years ago, that U some time before they remem¬ 
ber: hut that, until the Kngfu-h government, the small bills 
around were covered with thickets, among which no one ven¬ 
tured, ns they sheltered thieves and wild beasts. The cave ill 
fact, is very small, and unfit for the father of such a progeny 
at kasyup possessed. It lias been dug in a dry hard ciny 
containing calcareous concretions. The roof is low, for the 
pillar, by which it is supported, is not six feet high. Two 
narrow Bubteiraueous galleries lead front this enve, and are 
said to terminate, in small chandlers, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. About J5 year* ago one of these was opened, and in 
it waB found the skeleton of a man, who from the position of 
the bones, Mr. Gla* the surgeon uf the station, then present, 
supposed to have died in the spot. These circumstances 
would rather seem to point out the cave as the retreat 
of a robber than as that of an hermit; although it is not 
unlikely, but that the same person may have united both 
professions. 

Between Champanagar and Bliagulpoor is situated Karna- 
gar the chief residence of Kama ltaja. The ruin is exactly 
in the same style with that in Puruniyn, which is said to have 
been the house of Kichak, contemporary with the Kama to 
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whom this work U attributed, that is it consist* of a square 
rampart, without works, but surrounded by a ditch. There 
is no cavity within tbe rampart, the ruins having been suffici¬ 
ent to fill up the whole space, which is still very high. The 
hill-rangers are now cantoned on the ruins, which are finely 
adapted for the purpose, as they are dry, level, and of abun¬ 
dant extent both for quarters and for a parade. The people 
in the vicinity pretended to me, that this Kama was the half- 
brother of Yudhishthir by the mother's Bide, and the style of 
tbe ruin is rather favourable to tbeir opinion. 

This opinion is also adopted by Major Wilford in bis account 
of the kings of Magadba, (Asistiek Researches, vol. 9, p. 1(H), 
and he mentions, that this person taking psrt with Jarasandha, 
tbe opponent of his brother, was rewarded with a small king¬ 
dom, called after his own name Karnades, which long con¬ 
tinued to be enjoyed by his descendants; and in one place 
Mqjor Wilford mentions this as being the Bhagulpnor district; 
but in others (probably following the discordant tradition of 
the Hindus) this kingdom of Kama ia considered as the same 
with the Angga or the western parts of Virbhuiu: perhaps 
the kingdom of Kama may have included both territories. 
All the Brahmans of this district however,’that I have con¬ 
sulted concerning this Kama Raja disallow the idea of his 
being the contemporary of Yudbishthir, and consider him as 
a prince, who attempted to seise on the throne of Vikrama. 
As, however, there have been many Vikramas and many 
Karnas, all usually confounded together by the Brahmans, 
I shall not pretend to determine the discordant opinions; I 
shall only remark, that the princes of Champa named Kama 
where in all probability of the Jain religion, as Vasupujya 
the 12th great teacher of that school was bom at their capi¬ 
tal, and as the monuments of that religion are the only ones 
of note in that vicinity. It must however be allowed, that on 
tbe ruin at Karnagar there are two smalt temples, one of 
Siva and one of the Parwati, two gods of the Brahmans, and 
each is provided with a Pujsri of the sacred tribe. These in 
the vicinity, although still tolerably entire, are attributed to 
Kama. Even allowing to this all due weight, the opinion of 
the hetorodoxy of Kama, which I have mentioned, need not 
be relinquished, as the Jain admit not only of the existence, 
but of die worship of all the Devatas of the other Hindus. 
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In the ruin is also said to have been a Yogikitnda, where the 
Itaju is said to have kindled a lire when lie grayed.* 

1 must also remark, that in digging a tank in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, the people of Mr. Glas, surgeon to the station, 
found four small images of brass, of which he allowed me to 
take drawings, (see plate 2.) No. I represents Clmmunda, 
and No. !l Mahishiuardini, two destructive spirits worshipped 
by the Brahmans of the north; hut No. 3 and 4 are con¬ 
sidered by the Brahmans, whom 1 have consulted, as strange 
gods. On No. 4 is ail inscription, which tuy people have 
some difliculty in explaining. It is dated after I’arsa !)».'!, 
I presume years after the era of Pam, probably meaning 
l’arasnath the !&lrd teueher ni the Jain. It is also dated at 
Champanagar; hill the rest of the inscription, probably in the 
old Magadha or Pali language, cannot be explained. For 
the protection of the vicinity the Moguls hnd erected two 
petty forts. One in the town is completely obliterated, and 
of the other very few traces remain. 

Kavnanuoyi. —This is a fully occupied and very beautiful 
country , especially towards the uorlh-wiv t, where there are 
some rooky hill" finely wooded, while the mljncent country is 
thoroughly cleared, and adorned with numerous plantations, 
consisting almost entirely of mangoes, intermixed with palm*. 
The villages however are poor, and the wretchedness of the 
huts is concealed by fences and bushes. There is no lake 
nor marsh of the least note. Two of the Zemindars have 
small houses of brick, but there ore no buildings that can at 
all be considered as an ornument to the country. A mar poor, 
containing about 20(1 houses, is the only place in the division 
that cun be called a town. 

There are no remains of remote antiquity. Between Rat- 
nangunj and Amarpoor arc the trares of a fort of consider¬ 
able size, being above a mile wide, in the direction that 
I crossed; but it contains no traces of splendour, nor of any 
considerable strength. It is called Dumariya, and is Raid to 
have been in the possession of a chief of the Kshetauri tribe, 
who refused to submit to Sultan Shuja, and whs destroyed by 
that prince, who afterwards erected near it two buildings, to 
which he occasionally repaired to hunt. I visited one of these 
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situated at a village called Panhura. It possesses neither 
great size nor elegance, ami consists of a small tank sur¬ 
rounded, without the mound thrown out from the cavity, by 
a rampart of earth and ditch, so that even near ids capital in 
the very strength of the Mogul government, the king's son 
was not safe in a hunting party, without a fortification to 
secure the place of his night's repose. In the day he of 
course hunted with an army. 

Kouwak consists of three parts: the first low land sur¬ 
rounded by the Ganges, or near its bank, tolerably well cul¬ 
tivated, but very bare; this occupies the northern parts. Se¬ 
condly, the central parts which are line high swelling land, re¬ 
markably well occupied, am) finely planted with mangoes, but 
few palms or bamlioos, yet still very lieautiful. Thirdly, the 
southern parts nuked plains, in some places low and flooded 
during the ruins; much neglected and very dismal, much of 
them being overgrown with stunted trees and thickets of 
prickly hushes, but abounding in game, and very favourable 
fiir the chase. Near the thantli are two small jkit* or lakes, 
that contain water throughout the whole year. In this divi- 
sion there is no brick house nor temple. 

Kodwar, although a small town containing about 200 
houses, has neither shop nor market. The only other place 
in the division that can be called a town is Soulutgunj, a little 
east from the thanah. It is about the same si*e with Kodwar. 

Lokhanpoor is a large and tolerably populoua division, of 
a very irregular inconvenient shape. Parts of Kotwali and 
Fayczullahgunj arc cither entirely surrounded by this divi¬ 
sion, or are hemmed in between it and the great Ganges; 
and its boundary with Kmnurgunj is ill defined and keenly 
disputed. Although there is a good deal of marshy land, 
there it no one marsh of any considerable size. The country 
may be divided into four parti: First,'—a narrow space near 
the banks of the Ganges, bare, but tolerably occupied. Se¬ 
condly,—a very fine populous well occupied tract, beautifully 
planted with mangoes intermixed with some bamboos and a 
few palms, and extending from the above to the Tilyuga. 
Thirdly,—a very low neglected country, on both sides of the 
Ghagri, some of it overgrown with thicket* of stunted trees 
and bushes, or with reeds and coarse grass; and fourthly,—a 
higher and better cultivated Tract towards the north, of rather 
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« poor soil, but well planted, mostly however with mangoes 
alone, and productive chiefly of rice. The chief Zemindar 
has in his premises a ruinous brick house, very unsuitable to 
the extent and value of his estate. 

Bihipoor, the residenee of the Darogah commissioner and 
Kaai, is a large scattered place, containing about iJOO houses, 
four of them brick, and carries on some trade. Besides there 
are the following small towns: Madhurapoor contains about 
400 houses, Krishnagunj 150 houses, Chnrhamia 100 houses, 
Bhawnnipoor 150 houses, Pangchgaehhiya 100 houses, Sib- 
gunj 250 houses, and a subordinate factory belonging to the 
agent for supplying salt petre. The above places have weekly 
markets. Alumnugar 1ms no market, but contains above 200 
houses. 

Pergunali Chlmi, which constitutes almnst the whole of this 
division, is called the country ( I'claijet) of a certain Muhatn- 
medan saint named Shah Mnngnti Auliya, who has an endow¬ 
ment in land, and receives annually one rupee, and one man 
of grain from each village in liis territory, and 15 anas a 
month from government. The chief place of Hindu worship 
is Sihgunj-ghat, on the Ganges, where from 25 to 00,000 
people assemble annually, on the full moon of Magh, to bathe. 
At the full moons of Vaisakh snd Kartik 5 or 0,000 assemble 
at the same place. 

Goaki—like the last division, this consists of four parts; a 
narrow tract near the Ganges bare, but tolerably cultivated, 
except where the squabbles of contending landlords have 
prevented the granting of leases; a rich finely planted part 
bounding the former on the north, but less ornamented with 
bamboos than the similar portion of Lokmanpnor; a low neg¬ 
lected dismal portion on the banks of the Ghogri here very 
extensive, and more overrun with stunted woods and thickets; 
and finally high rice grounds, towards the north, rather poor, 
but well planted, almost entirely with mangoes. In this vast 
extent are only two wretched houses of brick, one of them 
ruinous. There iB one neat but small mosque belonging to 
the Kazi. Gogri the capital, has much the resemblance of a 
Bengal village, being buried in fine groves of trees, and the 
houses being concealed by hedges; hut it scarcely contains 
100 houses, Rasulpoor, Raghunatbgunj, and Setonabad are 
about the same sire. 

This country wais always to have been in a very rude 
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state, and the only remain* of antiquity, except the mosques, 
are a few petty fortresses, probably of a more recent date. 
Chandalgar was the reaidence of a Raja of that low tribe, to 
whom part of Pharlriya belonged. Bhawardihi ia another 
fnrtreaa that was the abode of a chief of the low tribe Bha- 
wur, to whom Baboraaha belonged. Mahadipoor, another petty 
fort belonged to a Goyala, the former owner of Sehazari. These 
low chiefs were destroyed by a colony of Rajputs, who still 
hold much of the country. They built several petty forts to 
protect themselves from each other, from the Chakoyars, a 
tribe of predatory Brahmans in Tirahut, and from the au¬ 
thority of the Moguls, for the country continued in a complete 
state of anarchy, until some time after the commencement of 
the government of Mr. Hastings. The Mogul officers also 
erected some forts; but the whole are trifling, and unworthy 
uf particular description. During these disturbances, besides 
petty cuttings of throats innumerable, 10 or 12 battles of 
some note took place; and at each a Durgah, dedicated to 
some Moslem saint, was erected over the slain of both parties, 
whether Moslems or Pagans. These monuments are called 
Gung-iahid, and have trifling endowments. 

Kumurgunj. —Some part of the division east-end, consists 
of low lands surrounded by the Ganges. At the west end are 
some hills and rocks finely wooded, and at their bottom some 
high rice land ; but the great part of the jurisdiction consists 
of two long narrow lands running parallel to the Ganges, and 
of very different descriptions. That next the river is high, 
and consists of a Btrong red clay, containing in Fome places 
calcareous concretion*. This is very fully occupied, and 
most beautifully planted with mangoc trees intermixed with 
a great many Fal and Khajur palms; but this is very narrow. 
The interior is very low, overwhelmed in the rainy season by 
water, and in the dry it becomes bare and dismal, and is 
almost totally neglected. Two brick houses belong to 
natives, and there are two religious buildings, that are some 
ornament to the country; more however from the fineness of 
their situation, than from any elegance or grandeur that they 
possess. The villages are not concealed by plantations, so 
that the wretchedness of the hilts is fully displayed. 

The largest place is Sultangunj, where there are about 250 
houses, and a good deal of trade. Two of the houses are 
built of brick, and three are tiled. Next to Sultangunj in 
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rise in Chichmun, a town of invuJiiia, containing about liJtl 
houses. The only other place that can be culled u town i< 
Kumurgunj, winch may contain 100 houses. 

The place of worship by far most frequented by the Hindus 
is the bank of the Ganges, immediately above the hill occupied 
by tile mosque of llaiskaran, and opposite to u rock in the 
middle of the river occupied by a temple of the Guilduaili 
Priapus. Such places where the sucretl river washes the 
rock are called fiila sanggam, or the union with stone, hut 
that is not assigned as the reason for the peculiur holiness of 
the place. This is owing to the river in this part running 
from the south towards the north. Wherever this happens 
the river is no doubt reekuucd peculiarly holy, and is called 
Utturbaliini. The actual reason of the preference given to 
such parts of the sacred river is, perhaps, that they arc not 
common, as the general course of the river is towards the 
south, but in this district I usually find it attributed to u very 

different reason. It is ..moldy said, that at these places 

the god Siva took such liberties with the frail nymph of the 
river as might be expected from his indecent form. Of the 
three holy (daces called I'Unrhaliini in this district, this is by 
far the moat frequented, and yet the circumstance of the river 
running towards the north is by mi means well drfined, while 
at the other two it is very remarkable. Karl Iter it must be 
observed, that the Hindus have no native appellation for the 
place, but universally call it Sultangunj, a Persian, or rather 
an Arabic word. These circumstances induce me to suppose 
that the celebrity of the place has arisen from some old re* 
ligion that lias now become heretical, and which has been 
celebrated od the two adjacent rocks that are covered with 
figures in has-rclicvo, totally unconnected with the religious 
(daces that are now in possession, one being sacred to Siva 
and the other to Muhantmcd. It is indeed said that Jalinu 
Muni of Gaur, who one duy swallowed the Ganges, as 1 have 
mentioned in my account of Puraniya, had here a house (As- 
ram); but this is a Btory rather apocryphal, and seems rather 
to relate to the personification of a natural change in the 
course of the river, than to any event in the course uf human 
affairs. Whatever may be the cause, 18 families of Brah¬ 
mans, containing perhaps SO adult males, live by officiating as 
the priests (Pandas), who perform the ceremonies practised by 
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those that bathe. At the three usual full moons, from twenty 
to thirty thousand persons may in all attend to bathe, but the 
great emolument of the priests arises from about -50,000 pil¬ 
grim* who at various times come to carry away a load of 
water which they intend to pour on tire head of various cele¬ 
brated images in distant parts. In the south of India I have 
met pilgrims carrying their load frum this place, but by far 
the greater part goes to Devghar in Virbhum, where it is 
poured on the Priapus or Lirtgga called Baidyanath, to whom 
this water, taken from a scene of former pleasure, is con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly acceptable. 

West from the thanali about four miles, at a place called 
Kumirpoor, is a Lingga colled Siddlmnath, which was en¬ 
dowed by a Kshetauri chief, whose name has fallen into ob¬ 
livion. The land ia enjoyed by a Dasnami Sunnyasi, but the 
building ia trilling, and the image attracts little notice, although 
a few asaemblc at the festival of the god. The only temple 
now of any note ia that on the rock which ia surrounded by 
the Ganges and is placed opposite to Sultangunj. This rock 
seeming to me connected with the principal antiquities of the 
place, 1 shall proceed to treat of them in common. A little 
west from Sultanguty is n square elevation called Karnagar, 
which exactly resemble* that at Champauagar called by the 
aarae name, but is not so large. Some traces of the brick 
wall by which the outer side was faced are still observable, 
and it is said that a good deal remained pretty entire until it 
was pulled down by Colonel Hutchinson to erect a set of 
indigo works. There is no cavity within, the whole being 
filled with rubbish and bricks, and the dwelling house be¬ 
longing to the indigo works is placed on a very fine situation 
in the centre. It is said in the vicinity that the monument of 
a Muhamtnedan saint was destroyed to make room for this 
house, but I look upon this ss one of the pieces of scandal so 
commonly propagated by the people of this district to vilify 
the English character, as I have in general heard the natives 
speak of the gentleman in question with great respect. The 
vise of Karnagar is not considerable. It appeared to me in 
riding over it to contain five or six acres, but the natives say 
that it contains about £5 bigahs, which is between 12 and 13 
acres, and this may very likely be more accurate than my 
conjecture. The people whom 1 consulted considered the 
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Kara* Raja, to whom this palace belonged, as the snine with 
the Kama Raja who dwelt at Chnmpaungur near llhagulpnor, 
and the style ol' both the ruins is exactly the same. Major 
Wilfbrd, however, considers these KantRs as perfectly diffc- 
reiit (Asiatic Researches, vol. 9. page 10S), and in the table 
of tlie kings of Magudha, he makes the owner of the palace 
near Sultongunj or .Sri Karaadeva to have reigned in the !lrd 
century of the Christian era, while he makes the Kiirna of 
Chnmpanagar to hare been ronteinporary with Jariisamtha, 
first king of Magadha, in the 14th century before the birth 
of our Saviour. The former Kama hp considers as king of 
all India, the latter ns n petty chief of Hhagnlpoor: yet, as 
I have said, the ruins attributed to the chief am much more 
extensive than these attributed to the monarch of India. 

This Kama, the great king, according to Major Wilford, 
was an usurper, and confined his predecessor cm the rock 
near his palace, that is surrounded by the Gauges, which I 
shall now proceed to describe. It is a very rugged mass of 
granite, separated frotn another hill of the same materials, 
now belonging tn the Muhaimnedan saint by a branch of the 
Ganges, perhaps 400 yards wide. The summit is occupied 
by the temple of Sivn called Gaihiuath, surrounded by the 
buildings of a convent of Dasuami Sannyasis. These build¬ 
ing* are in good repair, and from thrir noble situation look 
well from a distance; but on a near approach I found them 
the most misshapen and rude mass that J have ever beheld. 
According to tradition llarinath, a very holy person, who had 
forsaken the pleasures of the world (Samiyusi), took up his 
abode on the rock. This person wns at vast trouble in mak- 
ing pilgrimages to Baidyanath, until at length the God in¬ 
formed him in a dream that he would have no further occa¬ 
sion to come so far, as on his return to the island he would 
find an image, to which he might address his prayers. This 
accordingly happened, and I larinath became the Mahantn, 
or head of a convent of Sannyasis, who took up their abode 
at the temple of the image, a Priapus called Gaibinath. This 
could not have been in a remote period, as Digambar the 
present Mahanta says that he is the thirteenth person who 
has enjoyed the dignity, to which no young man can hope to 
aspire. The place does not *erm to have risen into great 
reputation until lately, as Ananta the last Mahanta is said to 
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bare erected most of the buildings that now stand. Almost 
every person that comes to bathe at Sultnngunj, on the three 
full moons, visits the temple of Gaibinath, carries up a pot of 
water, and pours it over the image. At the festival of the 
God a good many perform this ceremony, but in order to 
render it more efficacious, such as have strength of head ami 
limbs, carry the water to the summit of the spire, and dash it 
from thence on the image. This however is a work to which 
many cannot pretend, as the spire is lofty, and the ascent to 
it is by ladders of a very tremendous appearance. The Ma¬ 
hanta acknowledges no Guru nor superior, and was bom in 
the family of a llrnhman of Rliarnkponr; but he lias given 
up all the insignia of the sacred order. He has about twenty 
disciples, and the community has five or six servants, in the 
rainy season they have little or no communication with the 
continent, the stream then rushing past with a violence that 
rentiers the approach dangerous; Imt u largo proportion of 
the neighbouring Hindus in the fair weather receive instruc¬ 
tion from the convent; while most of those who frequent Sul- 
langunj to bathe at the three regular full moons, all iu the 
fair season, all those who visit the temple at the festival of 
the God, and almost every Hindu of note who passes up or 
down the river in fair weather make offerings, which enuble 
the Mahanta to lay up stores amply sufficient to supply the 
few wants of his disciples, who apjicsr to be very poor crea¬ 
tures living in a state of listless mortification. The Mahanta 
fairly said, that the community was possessed of no know¬ 
ledge but the art of begging, and that the utmost stretch of 
its science ia to be able to read some forms of prayer w hich 
no one of them understands. They deny all knowledge of 
the state of their island previous to the arrival of their first 
Mahanta; yet it is evident that the place had previously been 
dedicated to religion. Below the buildings of the Satiny nail 
is a small temple dedicated to Parasnatb, the ~3r<l teacher of 
the sect of the Jains. The S&nnyasis say, that Baidyanath 
has given orders that the Jain should do longer worship on 
his sacred rock, which is as much as to say that they, as his 
servants, have put a stop to this heretical practice. Some 
Jains however, 1 am told, still come privately to the place. 
The temple of this sect, now standing, seems evidently to be 
a very modern work, the authority of the Sonnyasi* having 
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probably been unable until lately to ex)>el the heretics. There 
lire however on the rocks a great many figure* in baa relievo, 
mid some of them seem to be of very great antiquity, as being 
much worn, although carved on such durable materials. 
These carvings represent various personages received by all 
sects of Hindus as distinguished beings, among which I oh- 
served Furasuram, Xarayan and Lakahmi, Ananta sleeping 
on u snake, with the goose of Brahma flying over him, 
Krishna and Radii a, Nurasingha, Genes, Hunuman, ami 
Siva; but I observed also a Jineswar, which I believe is never 
to be found in any place dedicated to the worship of the 
i iiiulus now reckoned orthodox. 

Batkmangcnj or IIavu.i Misggeh.— 1 This is a very small 
division, but remarkably well occupied, and containing a 
pretty large town. A little west from Sitaknnda is a lake, 
which at all times retains u little water; hut in tin-dry season 
does not look well, as its banks arc dirty. In the rainy sea¬ 
son it is a very fine object, as it is surrounded by hills, woods 
and rocks. The fort of Muugger itself is situated on a rocky 
eminence, and all towards the east and south the district, 
although fiuely cultivated, contains many rocks, in some parti 
rising into little hills, and, being finely planted, is perhaps one 
of the most beautiful parts in India. Oil the most consider¬ 
able of the hills, in a grove, is the monument of a Mulnun- 
medan saint, and near it is the house of an Euruprun, that 
are great ornaments to the country, ns is also the house of 
the commandant of the garrison, which is by far the hand¬ 
somest building llmt I have seen in the course of my survey. 
The western part of the division is level, and ruther too low 
to be well planted ; hut in spring it looks lery rich, being 
then covered with one uninterrupted sheet of wheat and hur¬ 
ley. The parts surrounded by the Ganges, and beyond it, 
are very low and bare, and in some places rather dismal, 
owing to disputes between the proprietors, which have pre¬ 
vented cultivation. Resides the houses of Unrojeans the 
natives have 210 dwellings of brick, which together with se¬ 
veral ruins and the fort, add much to the ornament of the 
country. There are in the vicinity of the fort a good many 
small bridges of brick, made 1 lielievc by Europeans, and in 
good rc]tair, and these, exclusive of the necessary storehouses 
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in the fort, some of which arc good and very neat, are the 
only public buildings worth notice. 

Munggcr is a town of some note and great size, but as 
usual by no means populous in proportion to its dimensions. 
It consists of sixteen different markets scattered over a space 
about 1 i mile long from N. to S. and 1 mile wide. The only 
two ports in this extent that arc close built, or resemble a 
town, are without the eastern and southern gates of the fort: 
at each is a street so wide as to admit carriages to pasB, and 
closely built with a good many brick houses. Besides these 
market places, between the river and the northern gate of the 
fort is a suburb, which may be considered as the port, but it 
is chiefly built on the sands of the Ganges, and every year 
during the floods many of the houses must be removed. Xo 
enumeration of the inhabitants lias been taken. The native 
officer of police thinks that in the whole there may be 7000 
houses, but my native assistants are not willing to allow much 
more than a half of that number, or 3600 bouses. Their opi¬ 
nion is founded on a careful inquiry from the people of each 
market; and although it is probable that the numbers may 
have designedly been underrated, yet they are, perhaps, 
nearer the truth than the native officer of police, who speaks 
merely by a random estimation. 1 do not think that by any 
means the population can be extended beyond 5000 houses. 
These, though very small when compared with the houses in 
European cities, are full of inhabitants; for six persons, 1 am 
told, may on an average be allowed for each. This would 
give a population of 30,000 persons, the whole charge of 
whose conduct, with that of a populous district, is entrusted 
to one man, who is allowed 125 rupees a month, and who, in 
his manners and education, is scarcely fit to be a gentleman's 
butler. 

About four miles east from Mungger are five pools lined 
with brick. One, containing a fine spring of hot water, ia 
called Sitakunda; the others contain a little dirty stagnant 
cold water, which aeems to be entirely supplied by the rains, 
and are named the Kundas of Ram, Lakshman, Bharat, and 
Satrughan, after the husband of Sita, and his three brothers. 
No mention, it is said by the Pandit, is made of this place in 
the Ramayan of Balmiki; but the priests say, that an account 
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is given of it in the Kurina Punin, a part of the IS a Urged 
to have been written by Vyas. The legend as usual is curious 
enough, as showing the inconsistency of the Hindu stories. 
Ram, (Bacchus.I after having killed It avail king of l.angkn. 
was haunted by the constant appearance of that prince, who, 
although a ltakshas nr devil, was a very holy Brahman, and 
on account of his piety was served by the gods as his menial 
servants. Ram, in order to expiate the crime of such an 
atrocious act. was desired to travel as a penitent until he met 
all the gods ami obtained a pardon. In order to procure 
this meeting he and his wife and brothers came to Kaslituha- 
rani, where they knew nil the gods would he assembled to 
bathe. Here he obtained a remission of his sins, and he is 
said to have left the mark of his foot at the place. There is 
indeed a kind of representation of this impression on the 
rock, hut it 1ms been made s<> lately that the Pandits cannot 
allow this part of the story, which may probably he Wl or (K> 
years belbrc it gains full credit. 

On this occasion the gods seem to Imvr been rather severe, 
as while they accepted of fruit from Ram and his brothers, 
they rejected the ottering of Sit a, alleging, that they sus¬ 
pected her having been unfaithful to her husband, when she 
hud been in the power of lluvan. Previous to this the god¬ 
dess, who was perfectly innocent, had allayed the jealousy of 
her husband by undergoing a liory ordeal j yet the gods de¬ 
termined that she should undergo uuuthcr before they would 
cut from her hand. This trial she suffered, where the hut 
spring now is, throwing herself into a pit filled with fire, und 
when she came pure from its fUmes, warm water flowed from 
the rock, an it continues to do at tilts day. The only autho¬ 
rity for supposing that this legend is contained iu the Purans 
is that of the Pandas or priest* of the place; and that is, I 
confess, next to nothing. Since last year they have contrived 
to invent a miracle. They say, that during the last hot sen- 
son, the water of the well having become so cool as to Admit 
of bathing, the Governor sent orders to prohibit the practice, 
liecause it rendered the water su dirty that Europeans could 
not drink it. But on the very day when the bricklayers 
began to build a wall, in order to exclude the bathers, the 
water became so hot that no one could bear to touch it, so 
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that, the precaution being unnecessary, the work of the infi¬ 
dels waa abandoned. 

The officiating prieata or Pandas are Maithila Brahmans, 
and amount to 100 houses; but the profits are divided into 
fjO shares, some of which are subdivided. None of them 
have studied the Sangskrita language, and the only sort of 
science that they possess is a knowledge of the legends re¬ 
specting the place, and some forms of prayer, both acquired 
by rote. Most of the 30,000 people who bathe at Kashtaha- 
rnni repair afterwards to Sitakunda, and worship there; and 
on the birth day of llam about 1000 people assemble to cele¬ 
brate the memory of that event. Besides vast numherB of 
travellers by land and by water and pilgrims resort to the 
place, so that the oflerings are pretty considerable; but they 
arc divided among no many, that in general the Brahmans of 
the place have only a scanty subsistence. They possess some 
land, for part of which it is commonly said there is no title. 
In the year 1808 I visited the place, and found the Brahmans 
very importunate beggars, and difficult to satisfy, as they re¬ 
jected with scorn an offering of five rupees; but this year 
(1811) I found them very modest, and thankful for the same 
money. This, 1 am told by my native assistants, proceeds 
from their having known nothing about me when 1 visited 
them first, and from their being afraid when I saw them last 
of the result of my inquiries. 

At Vikramchandi, near the town, is a hole in a rock sacred 
to Chandi, the Gramadevata of the place, and covered by a 
small building of brick. This goddess was courted by two 
of the most powerful sovereigns of India, Vikrama and 
Kama, who are here considered ns having been contempo¬ 
rary. Kama, in order to procure the favour of this goddess, 
hit upon the happy expedient of tormenting himself by a 
daily immersion of his body in boiling butter; and by this 
means he every day procured 1} mom of gold, which he dis¬ 
tributed to the poor. Vikrama, jealous of such favour shown 
to a neighbouring king, came in disguise, and entering the 
service of Kama, found out the manner in which his rival 
worshipped. He then determined to excel, which he ac¬ 
cordingly did by slicing his skin in various places, and having 
offered his blood to the goddess, he gave himself exquisite 
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torment by tilling (lie gashes with (alt amt spices, after all 
which he went into the bath ofhis rival. Such a gallant wor¬ 
ship obtained the decided favour of the gixldvss, who has 
ever since been called Vikrani-clmitli. There is no image, 
but the priest (Panda) is a man of some learning, and makes 
a good deal of money, as lie (>erfurms ceremonies for almost 
every pure Hindu in the town, and offerings are made at the 
temple every Tuesday and Saturday. The most common 
deity of the villages is Dubebhayharan. This is allowed to 
have been in Madhyadcs, or the central kingdom; hut the 
people of the town will not acknowledge that it belonged to 
Jarasandha king of M.tgadha. In fact that kingdom has at 
different periods had very different extents, and this at one 
time may have l>e]naged to it, while at others it was excluded. 
In the Mogul government, of course, it formed a part of 
Serkar Mungger in the province of liehur. 

The place railed hy men Mtmggcr, in the language of the 
gods is said hy some to be called Mudgalpurior Mudgainxrain, 
from its having been the abode ami property of Mndgal 
Muni, who lived long ago, and is said to have excluded Jara- 
aandhn, with whom of course he is supposed to have been 
contemporary. Others say, on the authority of the llari- 
bangsa, that the town derives its name from a certain Mndgal 
Raja, one of the five sons of Viswamitm, son of (iadhi Raja, 
who received this part of his father’s dominions; hui, when 
he lived, or who he was, I have not learned. It must how¬ 
ever be observed, that in an inscription seven or eight cen¬ 
turies old found at the place, ami perhaps more ancient than 
the Haribangs;!, the name is written Mmlgagira, or the hill of 
Mudga, and not Mudgulpuri, or the abode of Mndgal. The 
existence of the saint and prince of that name is perhaps 
therefore problematical, as Mudga is the Sangskrita name 
for a kind of puUe, the Pliaxcolus Mungo of l.inmeux, from 
whence also the vulgnr name of the place is probably derived. 

Major Wilford says, that Hagala is another ancient name 
for Mungger; but I do not know on what authority, and such 
of the Pandits, ns well as vulgar of die place, as I have con¬ 
sulted, are totally ignorant of the name. The remain of anti¬ 
quity, which according to tradition goes farthest back, is on 
a hill called Nauyagarhi, south-east about four miles from 
Mungger. It is said to have been the prison where Jara- 
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sandhi king of Magadlm had confined 80,000 of the princes 
of India, whom in pursuit of universal monarchy he lmd taken 
prisoners, and intended to sacrifice to the gods; but fortu¬ 
nately he was killed by Bhim, the brother of Yudhiahthir, 
who afterwards contested the sovereignty of India with his 
kinsman Duryodhan. 

Next to this I find celebrated in tiiis division a Kama 
Raja, who, as I have said, is by the traditions here made 
contemporary with Yikrama sovereign of India, and who is 
here supposed to have attempted, but without success, to 
have seized on the power of that monarch. With respect to 
Vikrnma such confusion prevails, as appears from Major 
Wilford's valuable treatise on the subject, in the 0th. volume 
of the Asiatick Researches, that no attention need lie paid to 
any traditions concerning a person of such dubious existence. 
This very Kama is indeed one of the persons, who according 
to Major WiMord is styled Vikrama. Kama, as I have said, 
paid particular attention to the worship of the tutelar god¬ 
dess ofMungger, and built a house on the hill now occupied 
by the elegant ijuartcrs of the Commandant, and in the time 
of Major Itennel s survey by a saluting battery. This hill is 
still called Kamachaura, and the house upon it was not in¬ 
tended for the residence of the prince, but for the distribu¬ 
tion of alms. Two tanks near the hill, arc considered as the 
work of the king and of his wife. 

From the time of Kama, until that of Iloseyn king of 
Bengal, the people of Muugger think that their country was 
overwhelmed by forest. An inscription on copper indeed 
found in the fort mentions, that Raja Dcva Pul, the third of 
that family, was encamped there with his victorious army, 
and had constructed a bridge of boats for a passage, while 
his elephants darkened the face of day, while the dust from 
the feet of the horses of the princes of the north spread 
darkness all round, and while so many princes of Jambudwip 
attended to pay their respects, that the earth sank beneath 
the weight of the feet of tlicir attendants. This does not 
absolutely contradict the opinion of the natives concerning 
the deserted state of their country for many ages, much less 
does it support an inference which has been mode, of the 
Pala Rajas having dwelt at Mungger. It would appear that 
the prince was then only passing with his army; and not- 
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withstanding his boasting, wan perhaps returning from the 
lttnapoor district, where, a* I have said in my account of that 
district, he continued to skulk until the retreat of the Moslems, 
who had invaded Patna his capital, and hud overrun the 
western parts of his dominions. 

Hnseyn Shalt, the greatest of the kings of Bengal, extended 
his dominions on both sides of the river, as far at least as 
Mungger, and is said to have built the present fort, which, 
although not strong, has been a very magnificent structure. 
In the northern gateway, which is built of stone are many 
materials, that have evidently been taken from ruins, as the 
ornamented stones an- huilL into the wall without any attention 
to symmetry, and these ruins have evidently been Hindu, jih on 
a stone of hornblende in mass, which appears to have been the 
lintel of a dour "r window, there are figures in the human 
form, concerning which the men of Hindu lore are not agreed. 
One end of the stone is hid by the wall, but in the accom¬ 
panying drawings, /V. ;!. No. I, will be found n representation 
of what projects, which is the most elegant design of Hindu 
sculpture that 1 luvc yet seen. The execution is however 
less neat than the design, and the drawing therefore looks 
much better than the original. On the inside of this gate is 
alio a figure curved on granite, and representing the human 
form (see I'hiti- 3, No. 2). Although this i« very rude, I 
refer it to the same period with the other, am! attribute the 
difference in execution to the diflcrciice of materials j for so 
far as 1 have seen in their works, the nutives of the north of 
India have never possessed means of cutting granite with any 
tolerable neatness. 

Near a sally port, on the inside of the rampart, the fall of 
the plaster, by which the building was encrusted, has dis¬ 
covered two stones of almost exactly the same pattern with 
that at the water-gate, but smaller. These have probably 
been part of windows; and it is probable, that an accurate 
examination of the whole wall would discover many sneh. A 
very cursory view disclosed several in different purts of the 
wall, two of which are represented in Pktlr 3, Nos. 3 and 
The former represents the five great gods of the ortho¬ 
dox Hindus with four nymphs. The latter in a foliage has a 
human head between two sheep, of which the Pandits give no 
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explanation. I do not think that the ruins, from whence 
these carved stones have been taken, can be referred to any 
other era with so much probability as to that of the Kama 
Rajas. The other gates of the fort have been covered with 
carving, but this evidently Moslem work, the carving con¬ 
sisting entirely of foliages, and every Btone being suited by 
its ornaments to fit the place which it occupies with symmetry. 
The stone employed in these gates is very different from 
either of the former, and is a material of very small durability. 

It is Baid, tiiat Akbur took Mungger after a severe battle 
in the vicinity; but so ignorant of history are the people here, 
that they imagine the prince who lost it, to have been Hoseyn 
Shah, who preceded Akbur hy at least a century. During 
the whole period of the Mogul government, Mungger con¬ 
tinued to be a place of importance, and was the station of a 
scries of officers of considerable rank; but 1 can learn no 
account of their names, nor characters. Shuja Shall, the 
great grandson of Akbur, probably when about to contest 
the empire of India with his brother Aurungxcbe, is said to 
have repaired this fortress; and at the same time erected lines 
to the west of it, extending Prom the hills to the Ganges, and 
about three eoss in length. The channel called Dakranala 
strengthened these lines towards the west; but the prince 
built over it a bridge, the largest which I have yet seen in 
the course of my survey, but very far from being a great work. 
It is now an irreparable ruin. The fort was again repaired 
by Kascm ali, who resided in it for a part of two years, while 
he was on very bad terms with the English. The accommo¬ 
dations in the fort, then occupied by Kasem ali as his public 
palace, would appear to have been very large; but the greater 
part has been pulled down, and the remainder so altered, 
for the purpose of suitably accommodating its present occu¬ 
pants, that no judgment can be formed of the style, in which 
it was built. The chief mosque, in the time of Major Ren- 
nell, seems to have been converted into a powder magazine; 
but as a building much fitter foT that purpose has since been 
erected, the mosque has become the storehouse of an Euro¬ 
pean trader. A private chapel superior to that at Rajmahal 
is still pretty entire; but has been deprived of some of the 
marble by which it was ornamented. The ladies of Kasem- 
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«H are said to hare occupied biutdrags without the gate lead¬ 
ing to Patna, which have been nf considerable site; hut arc 
of very uncommon clumsiness, and are now ruins. 

Suryagamia. —Is a beautiful and well occupied country. 
The southern parts contain, or are skirted by some low hills 
covered with wood, and are productive of rice, and well 
planted with mangoes. The western parts, towards the 
Gangea and Kiyul are finely planted with mangoes anil palms; 
but are rather poor. The plantation* are not ornamented 
with bamboos, hut some are surrounded by Sisau tree-, that 
add a very beautiful variety. This practice has also begun 
in some other parts, but is no where else so eommon. The 
eastern parts are low and hare of trees, being deeply inun¬ 
dated, but in spring arc covered wilh mie continued sheet of 
corn. There are tuo house- and one shop of brick; but the 
habitations arc no ornament In the country, the misery of the 
villages being too much expose! to view; nor is there any 
public building worth notice. 

The most common village deiliea arc Chandi anil Kntna- 
mohan. But these petty god* are here eclipsed by Kalina* 
karni, who although she lias only one place of worship, 
receives annually from 1,000 to 1,'JOO goals. The people 
whom I consulted, knew no older appellation for the country, 
than that of Scrknr Munggcr, in the province of Itehar, es¬ 
tablished by the Moguls. 

About five miles east from Siirngarha is a monument, which 
like Asurgar in Punuiiya, and the Karnsgars near Champa- 
nagar, and Sultnngunj, is in the Hindu style, which 1 con¬ 
sider as of the greatest antiquity. It consists of a great heap 
containing brickB, and about 000 yard* square. As there is 
no cavity within, it seems to have been rathe* o large palace 
or castle, than a fortified town. It is said, thut, until a few 
years ago a ditch was very observable; but it has been filled 
up by an extraordinary inundation that happened nine or ten 
years ago. On the cast side of the great elevation is a lower 
space, about 400 yards square, which contains many bricks; 
but the aurface it very uneven, as if the building* on it had 
been detached. East from this again are 6 tc or six old tanks, 
the spaces between which contain some small elevations and 
bricks. The tanks probably furnished the materials for the 
whole work, the country round being exceedingly low; and 
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the buildings now forming Hole heaps, were probably the 
abode of domestics. All the people whom 1 consulted, attri¬ 
buted tliis work to I'ariksliit, the second prince of the family 
of l’uudu, which succeeded Jurasandha of Magadha ill the 
sovereignty of India. This family however resided at I lasti- 
napoor, far up the flange*. Whether nr not this lie the ruin 
meant by Major Willbrd, (Ax. lies. vol. .0, p. 1(1!/,) and said 
to have been the residence of a Karim king of Magadha, in 
the li!il» or 13th century of the Christian era, 1 do not exactly 
know. It is the only Hindu ruin of ony note between Mung- 
gcr and Suryagarha of which 1 heard, and it is situated at 
no great distance to the north-west from the Dnliaru of the 
Bengal utlas, the marks by wliicii Major Willbrd distinguishes 
his ruin; but the Daliara of Major llcnmdl was railed to mo 
Dhiirhuru. and could not therefore, I imagine, lie the Daliara 
from which Kama the king of Magadha derived his name; 
nor have 1 seen any ruin attributed to such a person. 

It is said, that nl AligcJ. betw een two and three miles below 
Snryagarha, there was a Moslem city of considerable size j 
but the river lias there for some years, been making great 
encroachments, ami I could see no remain* of buildings on 
its banks, except a ruinous niosipie of brick, and dial of an 
insignificant sine. During the former encroachments of the 
river it is however said, that every year the I'oiindalions of 
largo building* were exposed to view. In this division there 
have been several small forts belonging partly to turbulent 
chiefs, and partly to the officers of the Mogul government, 
employ ed to keep the others in awe. The whole has become 
totally ruinous, lieing fortunately no longer of use. 

AIaij.kpooo.—T his division, where it is properly occupied, 
is very beautiful, being rich land finely diversified by hills 
and woods, and the cultivated parts are ornamented with 
numerous groves of the mango and a few palms, but no 
bamboos. Besides many scattered hills, there are three very 
remarkable groups. The largest towards the north, is an 
uninterrupted chain, which extends east from the bonks of 
the Kiyui, and after running through the northern parts of 
this district for a long way, turns suddenly to the north, and 
forms the boundary between this and Tarapoor. Adjacent to 
the south of this ridge, and separated only by narrow rugged 
defiles, is an extensive mass of n very irregular form, and 
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surrounded liy a duster of smaller liills. Kadi of these has 
a distinct name i hut 1 could procure un general name either 
for the whole collection of hills, for the long ridge, or for the 
large irregular mass; each peak of these however has a name, 
or rather vnrions names. The next great range is that which 
overhangs the old ensile of fiidlmnr. and extends nest from 
thence to a great distance. The third treat collection of hills 
is in the Bouth-cusi corner of the division. It consists entirely 
of detached peaks, each having an appropriate name. One 
of them is ealled (iiimla. nhich Major Knimti lias extended 
to the whole inns*: Ink. far as I ran learn, this in 
imitation of the natives. Ml the hills are covered with woods 
or hatnhmi growing spontaneously. ot which there is a vast 
quantity; and the woods extend O'.ern great proportion nl'lhe 
level Country. Itl some remote parts the trees alul hamhoo* 
nri‘ of u tolerable size; Imt in common, if eninp.rcil with the 
foreat* of Nepal, Kiuitrup. Cluiiigniig or M a'a liar, they ure 
diminutive. The houses, a, tonal in the western parts of 
this district, arc no omameiit to the country : on the contrary 

their meanness is very ... are they Iml as in the 

eastern parts of Jieugul, l>\ hedges or t« •». 'Die Zemindars 
offJidhaur, iilllmugh a very powerful family, do mil dwell in 
hrick houses; hut they have an ufliee fur collt-cun*. their 
rent* huill of that material, as a safety for tin ir paper*, mid 
five shops are also built of the same. There i~ m> public work 
that is any sort of ornament. Mallepmir, the tx-sidi-m-cof the 
Darogah and Corainissioner, iuntairis about ;lo0 lum-e«, finely 
situated on the banks of the Angjana river, and not on the 
Kiyul as represented in the Itcngal atlas. J.-nnuyi eonlains 
about 130 houses, among w hich are the *ix buildings of lirirk 
ahove-iuentioned. Soon contain* about houses. No other 

place can be called a town. ... ancient monument 

of antiquity is on a hill near the Tlianah, when- llie ruin ol 
some buildings, said In have been -rccl.il by the god Karn 
arc shown; but the hill forms a part of the Ifamgar district. 

Next in antiquity to these, in the opinion of the natives, is 
the ruin of a town ealled Imlappc, situated a few miles east Irnlu 
the old castle of Gidhaur. I have already mentioned all that 
1 could learn concerning Ir.dradyuimia or Indrndawan, the 
founder. The work is pretty exten-ivc, the furt being a 
square of about 1,030 fet-r The rampart of brick has been 
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about 10 feet thick, and the ditch about 15 feet wide, *o that 
neither could have been intended for any aerioua resistance 
to an army; but they were sufficient to guard against sur¬ 
prise or insurrection. The east face is rather irregular, being 
bent in south from the gate, which is not exactly in the 
middle, as is also the case with the western gate. In the 
northern and southern faces are no gates. Before the 
eastern gate are two heaps of brick, that have been con¬ 
siderable buildings. Within the outer fort has been a 
citadcL To the left of the passage between tlie outer gate 
and that of the citadel, entering from the east, arc two con¬ 
siderable heaps of brick; that nearest is said to have been 
a temple of Siva, and a priapus still remains. On the right 
towards the north-east corner of the outer fort, are three 
very considerable heaps, surrounding four smaller. Towards 
the south-west comer of the inner fort, on its south aide, is 
another heap; and these ore the only traces of buildings in 
the outer fort. On entering the citadel from the esst, you 
have on the left a mound, which, from its great height is by 
far die most conspicuous part of the w hole building. It is 
said to have been a place (Chandini), to which the Raja 
repaired to enjoy the freshness of the evening air; and this 
tradition is confirmed by tltc remains of a smull terrace 
of brick, as usual in such places, that has been built on the 
top of the mound. The mound is however so very great a 
ineinlier of the whole, that I rather suspect it to have been a 
solid temple nf a Ituddh; as we know that the Rajas of this 
part of the country, inmx'diolcly previous to the Moham¬ 
medan invasion, were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the 
royal palace, as it is colled, raised on a lofty terrace 220 feet 
long by 110 wich'. Traces reiuuiu to show that this terrace 
has been occupied by three apartments, where probably the 
Haja sat in state, while his family was lodged in wooden 
buildings, that hare left no truce. The brick buildings in 
the outer fori, and without the eastern gate, where probably 
public offices, and the officers ami domestics of the family 
were perhaps accommodated in buildings of no durability 
sufficient to leave traces that arc now observable. A Brah¬ 
man, who was cook to Indradyumna, is said to have had a 
house at Jauiuyi, where some heaps of bricks are shown as 
its remains. 
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The old castle of Gidhaur is a considerable work. The 
most common account of it is, that it was built by Slier 
Shah, who expelled Homayun. and became emperor of India; 
bat many allege, that the founder is totally unknown; and 
others again allege that it was built by a Hindu officer, who 
waa agent for the king that expelled Indradyumna, and who 
governed the country for some time, after which the garrison 
was withdrawn, and the country for many years continued a 
forest, inhabited by small hands of robbers, who made pre¬ 
datory incursions into the cultivated country towards the 
Ganges. A description of the ruin may serve to throw some 
light on the subject. The fort, or rather castle, consists of a 
square wall, built ruddy of uncut stones, taken from the 
adjacent mountain, and very injudiciously disposed. The 
atones, by which the wall* are faced, ore tolerably large; but 
in place of being built with their ends alone exposed, the 
greatest extent of smooth surface has been exposed to view, 
and the interstice tatwern the two face* has tarn fdled up 
by looac stones, thrown in without the trouble of building, on 
which account the wail docs not posses* strength in pro¬ 
portion to its great thickness. The wall*, nl the middle and 
angles, are 23 or 24 feet thick at the bottom, and about 17 
feet at the top; but in the middle, between the gate, in the 
centre of each face, and the angles, the wall is narrower by 
seven feet, owing to stairs being taken from it* thickness. 
The wails seem to have been about 30 feet high, besides the 
parapet, which has been only intended for the use of small 
missile weapons, and not for cannon. The projecting works 
arc not higher than the curtains, and there ha* been no 
ditch, nor is there the smallest trace of any building for the 
accommodation of the garrison, which must have been hutted 
in the area of the castle. At each side of each gateway, in 
the thickness of the wall, is an arched recess for the security 
of the guards. The northern «ml principal g3te has been 
defended by an outwork, but this was probably a more 
modem work, as it never appears to have taen strong, and, 
having taen hastily erected, his fallen to the ground. The 
curtain between that gate and the N.W. angle has evidently 
fallen, and has been rebuilt very rudely and hastily, as no 
flanking projection has been added. A hasty attempt has 
been also made to strengthen the other gates, by straitening 
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(lie passages; and this has been effected by placing, at cacti 
Bide, a column of stone, evidently taken from some more 
finished min, as the column is cut into regular form, and is 
of a different nature from the rock of the adjacent mountain, 
with which all the original parts of the castle have been 
built. The columns arc connected by the fragments of 
others, laid across their tops, and not by a stone cut in the 
shape of n lintel, as u mild undoubtedly have been the case, 
had they been cut on purpose for their present situation. 
Besides, the pillars arc not at all connected with the walls, 
which they undoubtedly would have been, had they made a 
part of the original fabric. Three of the gates retain the 
name of the elephant, horse, and camel; but that towards 
the oust is called the gate of the great God (Mnhadeva), and 
an image is placed at one side of the entrance. This, I have 
no doubt, shows the ensile to have been a Hindu work; nor 
did the early Moslem kings, so far as 1 recollect, employ 
Hindus in commands of trust. 1 think it most probable, 
therefore, « bile Indappe was the usual residence of Indrady- 
niniM. that the castle of Cidhaur was his principal strong¬ 
hold, by which he secured a communication with the fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains. It is very likely that Slier Shah, 
in his war with Homayun, he advancing from Bclnir, and his 
antagonist from Gaur, may have occupied the castle, repaired 
it, anil taken some of the materials from the more elegant 
ruins of Indnppe. 

T.vraihoiu— 1 The northern parts of this division are of the 
same dismal appearance with the interior of kumurgunj, on 
which they border, ami which have been already described. 
South from thence is a very lieauliful level country, well 
occupied, and finely planted with mangoes and many palm*. 
It contains a lew scattered rocks, that add to its beauty; but 
is in general low, and well supplied with water, which can 
he raised by machinery from canals or wells, the water in 
many places being found n few feet below tbe surface. The 
western parts are hilly, composed ehiefly of portions detached 
from the great mass, described in the northern parts of the 
east division. Among these hills there are many fine valleys, 
but in general much neglected, both being overgrown with 
woods of small trees and bamboos. Two other clusters of 
hills are remarkable. One towards the eust is on tlje 
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boundary of Ratnagunj and Bangka, and consiata of detached 
hilk, each of which has a peculiar name; but the cluster has 
no common appellation that I rould learn. The country to 
the aouth of this, ami cast of the first mentioned cluster of 
hills, is of the fine nature that I have before described, near 
the hills being mostly fitted for winter rice, and far from them 
being fitted for various other crops; hut towards the hills arc 
some extensive woods. In the south end of the district is 
pan of the cluster that I have described as la-longing to the 
S,E. corner of Mallcpoor. Between these three clusters is a 
large space, covered with forests, through which it would 
have been difficult to pass. In this the people arc very thinly 
scattered. 

The houses, as usual in the western pans, are very mean. 
Even that of the Raja of Kharakpoor, although it contains 
some small portions of brick, is but u very sorry place. 
Near it, however, he has u very handsome mosque, over¬ 
hanging the Man in n line situation, while he is erecting 
opposite a building that promises to be ornamental, and it 
intended to celebrate the memory of the grandson* of the 
prophet. The vicinity is ornamented by the ruins of a Ionise 
that belonged to hi* grand latlicr, ami that went to ruin 
during the iiunrrcction, which lie raised against the last 
remnants of the mogul force, it lui* been a very large 
building, and looks more like an old European casl'e than 
any thing that I have seen in the course of this survey. The 
dewan of the rnja lias also a lirich house, (lie only other one 
in the division. Among the forest- of the interior of this 
district (Janggaltarij the houses make a still worse appear¬ 
ance Ilian in the open country; not (but the huts are much 
worse, that being scarcely practicable; but live extreme 
jealousy of the men, in order to eoiicrnl their women, has 
erected a thick fence of the withered branches of trees, that 
make the most dismal appearance possible, and entirely con¬ 
ceal the huts, wdiicli in most other places are rendered some¬ 
what more agreeable to the eye, by being covered with 
gourds, pumpkins, or a climbing bean. J here is no public 
building of the least note. Turapoor, where the native 
officer of police resides, contains two market-places, Bazar 
Gazipoor, and Hat l’arapoor, with about ~*00 houses very 
much scattered. Arjusgunj, the residence of the Coinmis- 
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sioncr, hi* more the appearance of a town, and contain* 
about 500 house*, with a neat small mosque in good repair. 
Kharakpoor, the residence of the owner of the whole division, 
and of other vast estates, contains about 850 houses. 
Belwari and Moauffurgunj, two market places, have each 
rather more than 100 bouses. South from Tarapnor is a 
very picturesque rock of granite, at a village called Madhu- 
sudanpoor or Devghara. On its summit is a small temple, to 
which none of my Hindus would venture to ascend; although 
they were very desirous, and although a Moslem laikar 
showed them an example; but the precipice is tremendous, 
and the ladder* were very bad. It contains uo image; but it 
is said, that formerly it contained one of Narayan. Why this 
should have keen removed, cannot now be ascertained. 
Ixjwer down the hill is a representation of the human feet, 
like those on the Jain Temple, near Bhagulpoor, and which, 
like those, the vulgar call Vishnu Paduka; but they ara 
dirty, and are neglected even by the sect of Vishnu. These 
may perhaps account for the temple on the bill being deprived 
uf its image. 

Gauripahar is a most romantic rock, some miles east from 
the lofty Lord, and there are at the place two ruinous tem¬ 
ples, one of Siva, and the other of bis wife. On a rock near 
these temples are carved some rude figures representing the 
solid temples, used in the worship of the Buddhists; but I 
could trace no tradition respecting the persons by whom they 
were made. One of them is represented on the opposite page. 
Near it, on the rock, is carved in a modern Hindu character 
the name Daniyali Saha Daska Sertaa; but the Kanungoe 
pretends that this wu done by the son of a Moslem King, to 
signify that he was protector of the Kanungoes ancestor. 
The oldest ruins are attributed to the Kshetauris, who pos¬ 
sessed the country before they were expelled by the Rajputs, 
ancestors of the present Muhammed&n faintly. I shall after¬ 
wards have occasion to mention the foul deed more fully, and 
it would be unnecessary to enumerate the small ruins left by 
the petty chiefs of the Kshetauris, who were very numerous j 
but all appear to have lived in brick houses, and to have been 
somewhat more civilized than the barbarians by whom they 
wore expelled; and they do not appear to have been so 
turbulent, as round their bouses I perceive no traces of for- 
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tifications; whereas after their expulsion, the country waa 
filled with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rajputs, 
but some also by the officers of the Mohammedan govern¬ 
ment. The ancestors of the llaja* in particular fortified 
every pass in the mountains, and whenever they were on bad 
terms with the government, retired into the narrow valleys 
among the hills, where they could not be followed by the 
Mogul horsemen. These works are quite ruinous; and 
except to destroy them, as nests harbouring banditti, never 
deserved notice. Having promised so much, I shall here 
confine myself to describe the works at Kherahi Hill, in the 
north-east part of the division, attributed to Sssangka Rajs, 
the last chief of the Kshetauris. 

At the end of the small ridge named Kherahi, extending 
nearly north and south, and not east and west as represented 
in the Bengal atlas, and towards a small detached peak 
called Nan, is a very considerable space, in which the ruins 
of houses, built with brick, may be traced, and in this are 
several small tanks, as usual in Indian towns. From a small 
market, situated at the north end of the hill, 1 ascended 
graduslly up its esstem face, by a road formed of flags cut 
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from the mountain, but very rude. Where the ascent is 
steep, these flags form a kind of stair; where the declivity is 
gentle, the; form a pavement. Having reached the top of 
the ridge, the road divides into two. One branch goes south 
to the second stage of the bill, the other runs north, along 
the first stage, to its end, which overlooks the market-place. 
I proceeded first to this, passing on both sides man; scat¬ 
tered bricks, where there probably have been many small 
temples. On the west side of the road I found a flag, on 
which was cut the characters delineated in the drawing No. 8. 
No one, that 1 have been able to find, can tell what character 
it ie; but it bas a strong resemblance to the Pali of Ava, 
which Major Wilford, with great reason, thinks the same with 
the old character of Magadhu, from which country Gautam, 
the lawgiver of Ava, undoubtedly came. On the end of the 
hill, commanding a most noble view of the Ganges, are the 
foundations of a small brick chamber, near which is a flag, on 
which is carved a mark of the form placed under the characters 
(sec Plate +, No. 8.) This chamber was pointed out by the 
villagers as the place in which the Raja was wont to enjoy a 
cool air, but this seems doubtful. Having returned to the 
other branch of the road, 1 for a little way ascended the 
second stage of the hill, when I turned to the left to see a 
very fine circular well (Indara), which had been lined with 
brick, and had been at least 16 feet in diameter. A wild fig 
tree has been allowed to take root, and to throw down the 
wall, so as entirely to choke the well, which in all probability 
was very deep. Returning again to the road, and ascending 
the second stage of the hill, 30 or 40 yards, I came to an 
image of Priapus, more resembling the object it is intended to 
represent, than any attempt of the kind that I have seen in 
India. Immediately above this ii a large heap of brick, 
which is commonly called the Raja'B house; but appears 
evidently to have been a temple, for ita sine is not suitable 
for a dwelling, and the steepness of the bill would have ren¬ 
dered it exceedingly inconvenient, except as a place of 
strength, and there is not the smallest appearance of fortifi¬ 
cation. This heap consists of two parts, one between the 
summit of the hill and the priapus, and one on the summit. 
The walls of the former seem in some measure to remain, but 
the roof has fallen in, leaving an irregular mats of bricks with 
a cavity in the centre. Near the priapus a pillar of granite 
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project b from the brick three or four feet; we m*y form • 
judgment of the reliance that ii due to the reports of the 
poor neighbour* by their supposing that the Raja's elephant 
was secured by tying him to this pillar. The building on the 
summit has been immediately adjacent to the other, and some 
of its foundations, constructed of cut granite, still remain. 
The walls have been thrown down the hill, where many masses 
of granite may l>e seen; and among them parts of door* and 
windows rudely curved. A Ganes is very distinguishable, 
and there arc other idolatrous figures; but so much defaced, 
that the particular objects which they represented are not re¬ 
cognisable. This building has been between SO and ,'tO feet 
square. In the hollow between this second and the third and 
highest summit of the ridge have been several small build¬ 
ings ; and on thr third summit, overlooking the lower and 
southern end of the ridge, has been a smull chamber of brick, 
about nine feet square, with one door towards the N.E., and 
no window. This the people call the queen's apartment; but 
we cannot suppose, that even u Hindu lady could endure to 
be squeezed into such a hovel. It looks more like the den of 
a hermit. On the whole, I am persuaded that the buildings 
on the hiU have been dedicated to religion, while the Raja 
dwelt below; and from the ap|iearancc of the inscription, in 
particular, 1 think it probable that the religious buildings on 
the hill are of greot antiquity, probably coeval with Jara- 
sandha, when the Pali was the learned language of Magadha. 

Bangka is a most beautiful territory, there being scattered 
through it a great number of small detiched hills and rocks, 
finely wooded. The plains or swelling grounds by which 
they are surrounded are by nature very rich, but have been 
most miserably neglected, owing partly to the turbulence of 
former timea, which introduced habits not yet overcome, and 
partly to an indulgence shown to the Zemindars, by whom it 
has been grossly abused. Near the Chandan river and a few 
other large streams, however, there is much most beautiful 
cultivation, with fine plantations of mongo trees and a few 
palms, and in the northern corner a few bamboos. The 
forests of the west resemble those of Tarapoor, consisting 
chiefly of a variety of small trees and bamlwos. with many 
Mowal trees near the scattered villages; hut towards the 
cast the woods, where not cut, arc mure stately, contain no 
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bamboo*, and coiuiit chiefly of Sakuya and Aaan, both of 
which, however, are in many placea stunted, by extracting 
rosin or feeding Tasar. Except towards the N. E. the Mowal 
is there also very common. In the whole division there it no 
dwelling house of brick nor any public building that is an 
ornament to the country, or the least relief from the uniform 
misery of the huts. In the woods these are however hid 
from view, as in the last division, by Btill more ugly fences of 
withered brunches and leaves. 

Iiangka is a poor little town, which may contain ISO bouses. 
Subalpoor und Jay poor contain esch about 200 houses, and 
Chandan about 100 houses. The Moslems have no place of 
worship at all considerable. That most attended by the 
Hindus is Modhusudan, a very modern work, and which 
seems to have derived its celebrity entirely from a neighbour¬ 
ing hilt named Mandar. I visited Madhusudan, concerning 
which I had heard much, and it was by mere accident that 
in passing 1 saw some of the ruilis that are near the hill; nor 
did I discover that it contained anything interesting until I 
was too far removed to be able to visit it. I was therefore 
under the necessity of contenting myself with sending ail 
intelligent person, who brought inc n fuc-simile of an old 
inscription, and some account of the place. Mandar hill is 
an immense detached rock of granite, like those on which 
the hill forts of the south of India have been erected. There 
is said to be a book called the Mandar Mahatma, which gives 
an account of tlie place. Some people told me that it is & 
portion of the Skandha Puran, bur such assertions I know 
are of very little value; and a iSr.ilmian, who said that he 
hod a copy, told me that it was first delivered orally by Ksrtik 
to Siva, who again related the contents to Kaja Parikshit, 
who repeated it to Kapil Muni, who published it in writing. 
The Brahman took the price of transcribing the hook, but 
has not favoured me with the copy. This is perhaps no great 
loss, as the legend is probably so monstrous as to afford little 
insight. The oldest buildings are said to have been erected 
by Raja Chbatra Sen of the Choi tribe, who lived lie fore the 
time of the Muhammedans; and the Chois were expelled by 
the Nat, who in their turn gave way to the Kshctauris, who 
fled before the Rqjputt that now possess the country. In¬ 
scriptions attributed to the Choi are engraved on the rock at 
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two different parts, hut the inscription ut both would seem 
to be the tame. That in the two liues ^ Plate 4, .No. I) is lowest 
down, and its letters arc about seven inches long, The higher 
'Plate 4, No. 5) is written in four lines, the letters of which ure 
about an inch and a half long. None of the buildings on the 
hill are near these inscriptions; but at some little distance 
from the upper is said to be a very rude outline of the hurasn 
face, which the people call Madliu kuitnhh; aud say, that 
Mad]iu and kaitahli were two Asurs or iiitideh, who were 
killed by Vishnu before that god was incarnate. Some way 
above this is a small temple of Siva. On the summit of the 
hill arc two suiall temples. One contains six representations 
of the human feet exactly like those in the Jain temple at 
ChampaDagar. The people say that two represent the feet 
of Vishnu, two those of Sara*w»ti, aud two tl >«e of l.akslimi. 
In the other temple was formerly the image of Vishnu, under 
the title nf the destroy! r of Madhu [M.-.dlinsudaii); hut it is 
now empty. Chhatrapali Kay Zemindar of Mandur, as 1 am 
informed by his successor in the seventh generation, removed 
the image to a small brick temple (Dalan. now in ruins, and 
placed at the font of the hill. Near this lie built a Math, to 
which the image is carried on the festival, and «liich, accord¬ 
ing to an inscription, lie erected in the year of Sak, 1521 
(A. D. 15811.) Near this also Antikaiiaili, a Sannymu, took 
up his abode, and died. lli> pupil, Aehintagiri, built a house 
entirely of cut stone, which is still occupied by his successors, 
and is the rudest building ol this material that I have ever 
seen. It is said to have keen built about 100 years ago. The 
image of Madlnisudan is supposed to have been made by 
Raincluindra, one of tile incarnations of the god, which it re¬ 
presents. It remained some time at the temple built by the 
ttujputs, when KudrannJiuii lias, a clerk in the office of the 
provincial Kammgue, removed it to a small building about 
two miles distant, wliii h lias been greatly enlarged by Rup- 
narayan l)co, u considerable Zemindar now alive. It is an 
exceedingly rude work, although of considerable size; and the 
priests, who are numerous, are most importunate beggars. 

The two temples on the top of the lull, a stair leading up 
to them, the inscriptions and some rude carvings on the rock 
are attributed to the Choi Raja. Among these carvings ia 
said to be a personification of the Kuhtug or degenerate age, 
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at whirls the people assembled on the holy day were wont to 
throw dirt; but the practice was prohibited by a late magis¬ 
trate, and the |>eop]e had the good sense and moderation to 
take no offence. Besides these remains on the hill, ruins are 
scattered About its foot for abuve two miles in extent, and are 
attributed to the Cliol Raja. I saw them in passing by mere 
accident. Between the present temple <>f Madhusudan and 
Maudar hill I saw a great many stones and fragments of pil¬ 
lars caned in a very rude manner, but which must evidently 
have formed a very large building. A small tank at the foot 
of the rock is called Manohnrkunda. On its cast side is a 
stair built of stones, evidently taken from ruins; and near the 
stair is lying a stone, on which is very rudely rarved in relievo 
the figure of a female deity called Papahurnni, or destroyer 
of sin. It has been very much mutilated, but communicates 
her nuinc to the tank, which is more usually called Papnlia- 
rani than Mnnohar. The rcaWered stones and bricks of ruins 
rxtend a considerable way from Papaharani l>eyond the build¬ 
ings erected bv Cliliatrapati to a pretty considerable tank. 
Near (his lias been a temple, which has quite fallen ; but the 
object of worship called Jngutma or Jagadamba, (the mother 
of the work!,) still remains. It is a large flat stone, on which 
have been carved muny figures. The chief has been so much 
mutilated that 1 cannot say what it represented, hut it pro¬ 
bably has had somewhat the form of a woman. West from 
the temple of Jagatma, very near it, and evidently dependent, 
has been another smaller une, still pretty entire. In this is 
the image of a quadruped, with its fore parts turned towards 
Jagntmn. It is suiil to have represented a cow; but it is so 
much mutilated and so rudely carved that I think no one can 
possibly say what animal may have been intended. It is called 
Kamdhenu. Madhusudan is a place of pilgrimage, to which 
about 10,000 people assemble on the last day of the solar 
month Peush (Tiluya Sangkranti), and continue performing 
their devotions for three days. I suspect much that in this 
place the worship of Madhusudan has been of no long stand¬ 
ing, as I am told that the chief object of the multitude is to 
bathe in the pools on the hill, especially in Manolior, and to 
worship PapaharanL So strongly inclined to the marvellous 
nre the people here, that they imagine that there is a stone 
stair at each side of this tank, ami that it contains 11 bigabs 
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of land. This is at least double the size: ami, if the ghats 
e*Ut in the eye of faith, I may safely assert. that they are 
invisible to the eyes of the infidel. The people also imagine, 
that the water of Akasgangga, a pool on the hill, is hot: hut 
I am assured by the messenger whom I sent, a tlesremlent of 
the god Siva, that the heat is not pereeplildc to the senses. 
The priests of Madlmsudiin are Mitbila Brahmans, and the 
modem inscriptions on the works of Chhatrapati arc in the 
Mithila character. 

FayezI'LI.a HM'NJ is a jurisdiction of moderate sixr. Were 
it in a decent state of cultivation, it is u very beautiful coun¬ 
try j but, owing to the neglect of the proprietors, it has in 
many puns a most dismal appearance. The northern extre¬ 
mity is low land flooded hy the river, most beautifully culti¬ 
vated, ond adorned at each end liv little bills. Within that 
is a fine swelling tract, in some parts rather poor, in others 
of most extraordinary leriicily; hill almost everywhere very 
much neglected, especially inward- theea-l. when- it is na¬ 
turally most fertile. litre remain many line old plantations, 
but there are vast wastes mcrgrnwn with stunted trees or 
hushes thinly scattered among eoar-e grass. Towards the 
S. E, is a low tract called Manihari of very rub land, sur¬ 
rounded by hills, and finely watered, which would have been 
one of the finest estates that I have ever -cell had decent 
attention been paid to its management. Ii contains many 
scattered stunted trees, but the wastes ore mostly covered 
with coorsc grass. 

Some houses built by Europeans are an ornament to the 
country, although partly ruinous, partly devoid of architec¬ 
tural merit; but the natives have erected no dwelling of brick, 
and there are some Troglodytes, who still live in raves. There 
are two or three miserable brick bridges, hut no public work 
in any degree ornamental. Kahalgang is for this country a 
good small town, containing about 400 houses rather regu¬ 
larly and neatly built. The only other place that can be 
called a town is Gajarajgunj, which contains rather more 
than 100 huts. 

Although the Ganges runs almost due north from Kahal¬ 
gang to Patharghat for about eight or nine miles, and although 
it not only washes, but surrounds the rocks of the \ indhyan 
mountains, this place, which on both accounts ought to be 
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peculiarly holy, is totally neglected, and no assembly takes 
place to bathe. On the contrary, the people all flock to the 
opposite side, where the river runs south, and the whole 
country is a dead level. Both Moslems and Hindus have 
indeed attempted to take advantage of the rocks, that are 
now surrounded by the river; and, since they have been se¬ 
parated from the continent, a Fakir has erected the monument 
of a saint on one, and a Sannyasi has found an image of Pri- 
apus on another; but both seem silly fellows. They only go 
occasionally to these places, and have not resolution or re¬ 
sources to pass the rainy seaaon on the apot; and they have 
made no progress in bringing their rocks into a source of 
revenue. 

At Patharghat, just where die river turns round to the 
east, a rock of granite projects into the channel, and has 
carved on it some figures of gods; but like those on the 
rocks of Sultangunj they are no longer objects of worship. 
They are exceedingly rude, and much defaced by time, ao 
that in general the deities, which they have been intended 
to represent, can no longer be recognised. One of them 
seemi to be Krishna and Radha. On the lace of the hill 
east from thence, and facing the river, is a rock called 
Chaurasitnurtisthan, or the place of 84 images. These are 
carvings, in very high relief, representing the adventures of 
Krishna and Kara. The figures are between two and three 
feet high. There is no tradition concerning these images, 
nor it any worship paid to them, and the same is the esse 
with 50 or 60 images of all sorts lying scattered about the 
temple of Bateswarnatli, which now attract the whole attention 
of the pious, and has superseded some old place of worship. 

The image of Bateswarnsth, until lately was poorly ac¬ 
commodated; but the Dewan of the Collector has lately 
rebuilt and enlarged the temple. The image is supposed to 
have been there for many ages, and came to the place without 
human assistance. The priests denied any endowment, but 
I find, that they have 25 bigahs, with another priapua 
(Bushanath), and a temple of Bhairav on the same hill, and a 
temple in Kodwar, of which I have given an account. The 
family has divided into eight houses, each of which officiates 
for a day in rotation, and takes all the offerings that are made, 
while they officiate. Almost every passenger of pure birth 
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•tops to make offerings, so that each da; produces somewhat. 
About 1000 people assemble to worship at the full moon of 
Magh, and 500 at the Sivaratri. 

At Kabalgnng is an old mud fort, the history of which was 
totally unknown to those whom I consulted. 

Paingti. —There are a few scattered hills, ami those of the 
northern tribe of mountaineer* hound most of the territory on 
the south, and would render the scenery very fine, wen 1 the 
land between (hem ami the river occupied and planted; hut 
it is almost totally neglected, and has au exceedingly dianta! 
appearance, being chiefly covered with coarse withered grass 
and stunted trees. The islands mid low hunks of the river, 
except the town of J'aingti situated on the face of a little hill, 
arc almost the only places, in which there is a house; and 
these, as usual, are very bare, while their cultivation is leas 
attended to than common; >« that 1 have no where seen such 
a wretched jurisdiction. There is no dwelling of brick, nor 
any public building, that can in any degree he considered as 
an ornament. 

Paingti containing about HO bouse, and (iunggaprasad 
containing alnun IDO, arc the only places that can be called 
towns. The former is rather a neat thriving place, the latter 
seems to lie chiefly occupied by impudent and querulous 
beggars, who live by fleecing passengers, while they carry on 
their plan bv complaining of bring plundered. 

The principal place of worship among the Moslems is the 
monument of Pir Nairn! Shah ktimal, a saint, wlio, on hia 
arrival at the Paingti, found the place preoccupied by a Pagan 
Raja of the Nat tribe, who passed a life of great austerity in a 
cave, that overhangs the river mid communicates with sundry 
subterraneous pa*>ugcs. It being impossible for two sucb 
persons to live in the same place, the saints fought, and the 
Pagan was slain. The Moslem then lived undisturbed at 
Paingti, and, when be died, was buried on the hill above the 
cave of his former adversary. When he had been 10 years 
dead, Bundugi Shah Iyusuf, at Mudinnh in Arabia, had a 
dream, desiring him to go to Paingti, and build a monument 
to the saint, a school, and mosque, which he accordingly did. 
The present keeper (Khadem) hoa*ts of being the descendant 
of the Arab, and enjoys an endowment of 517 bigahs ofland, 
which was probably intended, in part at least, to support the 
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school; bul that it entirely neglected. The monument on 
the top of the hill coniitta of the graves of the taint, of hit 
ton, of hit hone, and of a tiger, covered with brick and 
platter, and surrounded by a brick wall, all in good repair. 
The keeper aayt, that over the gate there was an inscription, 
which, about 10 years ago, tn European took away by force 
The infidel had scarcely removed the atone into hit boat, 
when a storm arose, and would have sunk him, had not he 
thrown the stone overboard. 

The mosque is at the bottom of the hill, on the right at 
you ascend, and has been a decent building, although of no 
great size. Some additions were made to it by Captain 
Brooke, while he was acting against the mountaineers, and it 
was converted into a barrack for his seapoya. The Moslems 
have had the good sense to despise the pollution, and continue 
to worship God, as if an infidel had never entered the 
temple. 

The mudursah or school was built over against the mosque 
on the left of the ascent. It lias consisted of three chambers 
behind, with an open and wide gallery in front, extending the 
whole length of the three chambers. These served for the 
accommodation of the Moulavi, who taught, and through the 
day the pupils sat in the gallery to receive instruction. The 
roof has fallen. This school is built over the mouth of a 
subterraneous gallery (Sujjah), that is said to have led to the 
cave overhanging the river, in which theHindu saint lived; but 
the passage baa been walled up, a rude chamber under the 
school having been converted into a powder magazine, when 
the troops occupied the mosque. This chamber is now 
inhabited by a Muhamraedsn hermit, one of the most wretched 
animals, that I have seen. There is no great assembly at this 
monument; but both Hindus and Moslems, residents and 
passengers, make offerings, the place being considered as very 
holy. Sakaragar is an old fort, about four miles west from 
Sakarigali in the portion of this division, that is surrounded 
by RajmahaL It is said to have been built by a Nat Rqja, 
proprietor of the vicinity, and to be named after his wife 
Sakara. It contains tome brick walls surrounded by a ditch, 
so wide and deep, that it is called a tank (Talab) ,and is so 
clear, that the work is probably not very ancient. 

At Teliyagarhi, where the hills descend close to the river. 
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find form the boundary between the Mogul province* of 
Bengal ami Debar, Sultan Shuja built a fortress, which ha* 
been a considerable work, the two extreme gales being about 
a mile, road distance, from each other. The gales are built 
partly of atone, the houses within are entirely of brick. At 
the western gate is lying im (lie ground un iron camion of 
extreme rudeness. 

Rajmaii&i. is a long narrow strip, extending W) miles from 
north to south, and lor the whole of that length borders on 
the northern tribe of mountaineers. The country, at n little 
distance from the (.>anger, in general rises into little swells, 
and in some places into small hills, and would admit of fine 
plantations; but tlicrc is a great deal of laud near the marshes 
subject to inundation from the river, which under present 
circumstances is bare. As, however, this is a good ileal inter¬ 
mixed with higher lands, and is extremely fertile, the whole 
district might be made most beautiful, as the hills of the moun¬ 
taineers arc everyw here in full view to diversify the scene, and 
the lakes add a beauty, that is uncommon in India. In its pre¬ 
sent neglected state, however, a great part of the division is 
extremely dismal, especially between l.'dbwanalu ami Raj ma¬ 
ils), and between Musaha and Sakarigali, where it is covered 
with long harsh grass. There are however many plantations 
of mangoes and palms, wilh a few bamboos. The woods am 
all stunted. The residence of a prince of the house of 
Timur, and of sundry oilier personages of very high im¬ 
portance, has left behind many buildings, tlmi would hove 
been highly ornamental; had they not in general fallen into 
ruin; and the 220 dwellings of briek, that still remain, are in 
general *o slovenly as to impress the mind with little less regret 
than even the common huts of the peasantry. There urc two 
bridge* of brick: one at t’dhuwauala, said to have been 
built by Kasem Ali, and another towards I’irpJiar. They 
are both small, and exceedingly rude; and, although still of 
use, are fast hastening to ruin. 

Major Wilford seems to have been able to find some 
authority, for considering Kajmalial as a place of note in great 
antiquity, and Bays, (Asialick Researches, vol. !», page 31) 
that Balaram, the brother of Krishna, after his wars with 
Banasur, whose residence is still shown near i'liraniyu, 
(Pumeah) built Rajas rib a Kajamalml, on the banks uf the 

voi.. it. 
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Ganges, which must not be confounded with Patna, the 
Rajagriha of Juraaandha. I ]ireiuroe, therefore, that Major 
Wilford mean* our Rajmahal, which in fact is at no great 
distance from the city of Banasur, that I have described in 
my account of Dinajpoor; and near Puraniya I have not been 
able to trace any work attributed to that hero. The Pandits, 
whom I consulted allege, that Balaram never was a Raja, 
and as a descendant of Jadu could not pretend to that 
distinction, and the inhabitants universally attribute the name 
of Rajmahal to a very modern period. They say, that Man 
Singha, when tent by Akbur to settle the affairs of Bengal, 
selected this is a situation for building a house; and lie had 
begun to build one, the ruins of which are still shown, ami 
had begun to erect a temple, when Fulehjnng Khan, who had 
the management of the neighbouring country, wrote to the 
King, that Man Singha was erecting a palace, which all the 
Hindus called Rajmahal; that although an officer of the king, 
he was profaning the town by building a palace of idolatrous 
worship, and was evidently meditating insurrection. Man 
Singha had timely information of this letter; and knowing his 
danger, immediately isaued an order, that the new town 
should be called Akbumagtr, and that the temple should be 
changed into the great place of asaembly for the faithful, and 
called Joanna Muajed. The king receiving intelligence of the 
Hindu's loyalty, at the aame time with the complaints of 
Futehjung, considered them as malicious. The Hindu and 
Moalem chiefs lived afterwards on very bad terms, and at 
length their followers came to blows, and a battle ensuing the 
Moslem was killed. There is no doubt, that Akburnagar is 
the name, by which this town is culled among the Moslems; 
but as usual the Hindu title has prevailed. I must, however, 
observe, that the people of Bengul are apt to attribute a vaat 
many tbinga to Man Singha, in which, I suspect, he had no 
concern ( and that the mosque celled Akburahad was uu 
doubtedly built by Futehjung Khan, who probably, therefore 
gave tire name of Akburnagar to the city. 1 suspect, there 
fore, that the name Rajmahal is older than the time of Akbur, 
although I must confess, that, after a moat careful investiga¬ 
tion of the place, I have not been able to find any traces of 
considerable antiquity, nor have I been able to leam one 
tradition concerning any Raja, by whom it was formerly 
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occupied. Before tile arrival of Man Singha, Lowe tor, it 
appears to have Iwn a place of note, as bein'* the residence 
of Futchjung Khan, who from the lire of his works has 
evidently been an officer of distinction. The Akbtiruhitd 
mosque, although not very large, has been a very neat work; 
some chambers, and a gate of his house remain, which show 
ii to have belonged to a person of rank: and lib tomb is equal 
to that of the persons of highest dignity, that arc buried in 
the vicinity, and have been works of considerable elegance. 
It is, however, very probable, that Sian Singha killed hitch- 
jung; for bloody feuds between officers of the same government, 
in the general opinion of (lie natives, arc considered as of little 
importance, and I inspect, even in the lies! periods of the 
Mogul government have not been uncommon. 

The bouse of Man Singha called Iludnf, is shown, and has 
been partly built of stone; Imt it would not appear In have 
been a palace sufficient to excite the jealousy of kklmr. The 
Jotnma Musjed is however much superior to the mosque of 
his rival, and by its magnitude seems intended to have ac¬ 
quired the confidence of the faithful. Although very inferior 
in size to Adinah, which I have describ'd in my account uf 
Dinajpoor, it seems to me constructed with more taste, and 
far surpasses any of the buildings that I saw intinur. I have 
therefore given a ground plan and elevation in the succeeding 
page). Its outline pleases me more than that of any large native 
building, which 1 have seen in the course of thi- survey; but 
in this district some of tlic smaller luiiling* of the Modems 
are certainly in a better taste. The execution nf the Joimim 
Musjed is however exceedingly rude, whether considered as 
a mere piece of masonry, or in the delineation ol the smaller 
numbers of the building. The great temple on the inside, 
exclusive of the small chandlers at the end, measures 188 by 
00 feet, which will serve as n scale fur the drawings. I his 
building has no endowment, is fast hastening t» min, and is 
no longer a place of worship.* 


• Unless drawings lie iua.1v of tl« various templra awl imtii|mtirs of 
Mia, in a few yean more not a trace of tUcm will ■» cxi.uii. | tin. | 
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Rajmahal, during tlie whole time of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment continued a place of importance, although I waa not 
able to trace the succession of it* governor*, the people being 
sunk into the moit brutal state of dissipation and ignorance. 
It was however raised to great eminence, by being made the 
residence of Sultan Shuja, son of Jabanggir, who governed 
both Bengal and Behar, for site of the capital of which it is 
admirable situated. This prince at first, took up his resi¬ 
dence in the palace of the kings of Bengal at Gaur, which to 
his ancestor Homayun had appeared a paradise; but what 
appeared in that light to the hardy Tartar, was probably 
considered by his luxurious descendant as a dungeon; and 
even for his temporary residence it became necessary to erect 
a building of greater splendour. This now called the Sung- 
gidalan or stone lull, although in a miserable state of ruin 
and dilapidation, still contains traces to show that by its 
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magnitude and numerous accom.latinos j( was fitted for 

the abode of any prince; and a view of it evinces the height 
of magnificence to which the family of Taiinur had arrived, 
when such enormous buildings were required for the tempo¬ 
rary accommodation of one of its wins, when employed at a 
distance from the capital. 

A great deal of the building Ins lieen pulled down for its 
materials, especially l’"r its stones, which have been employed 
to erect the palaces of the Nawalis at Mmtrshrdaliad ; mid 
much has been removed to make room for modem hovels ; 
but a survey of the remains, ami (lie accompanying sketch 
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will justify what I have said. Near the ruinous inn, which 
I am assured occupies part of tin* situation of the palace, 
may be observed two gateways (A B) which, ns usual in Mu- 
hammedan buildings are very large and handsome. Entering 
by the eastern one (A) the visitor probably came into a court, 
in the centre of which was an octagon reservoir for water (C) 
each side 32 feet in length, and constructed of brick. The 
water was conveyed to it by a narrow canal of the same mate¬ 
rials (F) which seems to have been formed in the middle of 
an elevated walk, that led by the right of the court to the 
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interior of tlic palace. On this road, at no great distance 
from the reservoir, has been a smaller gateway (D) leading 
into another court (LEU E) which was nearly square, and 
extended to the wings of the principal court of the patucc. 
This court is intersected from north to south by the road, 
and no remains of buildings can be traced, although some 
probably existed. 

The great court of the palace was surrounded on three 
sides by buildings of brick, two stories high, which consisted 
of a great central building (N N), with two great wings (GII), 
connected by four lower ranges (M 1,1 K). The central 
buikling had before it a terrace (O O), in the middle of which 
was a square reservoir (P), from whence the water fell into 
the canal, and was conveyed into another octagon reservoir 
near the entrance of this court, from whence again it passed 
through the canal into the reservoir (C) in the outermost court 
This great central building,evidently the most ornamented part 
of the whole was in the upper story divided into three apart¬ 
ments, a large one in the centre, and a smaller at each end; 
but the three rooms communicated by very wide anil lofty 
arches. The lower story of this must have been very diurnal. 
Under each cud room it is divided into two by a longitudinal 
wall; under tlie centre it is first dividnl into four by transverse 
walls, and thro the two middle divisions are each subdivided 
into two. The interior decorations of this building cun no 
longer be traced, but the plaster on the outside has contained 
wreathed mouldings in a good taste. Ench of the two great 
wings on the upper floor, has been divided into three cham¬ 
bers as in tlic centre, only smaller. The lower buildings 
(1 K L M) by wliich the three great ones are connected, have 
been subdivided into a vast number of apartments, that, owing 
to rubbish, dirt, and disgusting and dangerous reptiles, it 
would be difficult to trace, between the farther buildings of 
this great court and the river has been a row of apartments, 
or at least arched passages (Q Q), communicating one aide 
with tint lower story of these buildings, and on the other with 
a terrace (K R) overhanging the Ganges, which is called the 
Tukht. The greater part of this has been undermined, and 
lias fallen into the river in immense masses, so that tlic form in 
tlic plan is laid down, from what I judge it may have been from 
some fragments that remain entire, but arc not sufficient to 
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enable a plan lu be traced with accuracy. At tbe cait end 
of the row of buildings (Q Q), is a great well lined with brick, 
through which the river water wm raised by machinery to 
supply the palace, ami the jet d'oaux, that were undoubtedly 
in the reservoirs, of at least the great court i and into which 
the natives imagine that the ladies of Sultan Shuja threw 
themselves with all their ornaments, when he fled before the 
victorious troops of his brother. The great court of the 
paluce is considered by the natives as having been the ladies 
apartment; but I am convinced that it is a mistake, as 1 shall 
afterwards have occasion to show. I sec nothing about these 
buildings marking that cautious jealousy, with which the 
Muliammedaus watch this prcciuus commodity. I am per¬ 
suaded, that the great court is the place where the public 
entertainments were given, and all round the cornices of the 
buildings arc fixed rings of stone, to which the sides of a 
canopy could be fixed, so as to shade the whole court. 

Returning to the reservoir were wc first Ix-gan, and passing 
the gate (B), the visitor comes into another court, where most 
of the buildings have been destroyed, having probably been 
small places or l.uts, for the accommodation of troops; but 
turning to the right, you conic to a gatewuy of considerable 
size («), which is called Mojragali. Immediately within this 
is another great court, having in front of the gate nil elevated 
terrace (r,r,c, c,) on which is creeled the Dewaii kliunah, 
where the sultan and his officers sat to administer justice, 
transact business, and give audience. Those who were ad¬ 
mitted to this honour, began their prostrations at the Mojru¬ 
ga]], and continued frequently to repeat them as they ad¬ 
vanced to approach as near the royal person as the etiquette 
permitted. The I>ewan khanuli (fib) is the part of the build¬ 
ing that is in a state most fit to give an idea of the whole, 
the walls being entire. It is true, that the cornice has been 
injured by a new roof added by Mr. Dickson, who covered 
the building, then very ruinous, and haB preserved it as a 
treasury, for which it still serves, although it lias again 
become ruinous. It consists of an open gallery extending 
the whole length of the front, and behind this of three apart¬ 
ments which are very dark. This building is only of one 
story, and next to tbe central part of the first great court 
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has no doubt, been the highest finished part of the whole. 
The view of its front will probably induce the reader to 



conclude with me, that whatever may have been the mag¬ 
nificence of the palace, its elegance was on a very confined 
scale; and this will be farther confirmed hy the drawing. 



which represents the finishing of one side of the room (d), 
at the east end of the l)cwan khanali, where the original 
plaster remains perfectly entire. The east side of the court 
of the Dewan khanali is shut in by the buildings (G 1), which 
form the west side of the grand court; and the covered gal¬ 
lery (Q(J) extends so fiir along its back, as to form a commu¬ 
nication with the back of the Dewan khanah, and with a law 
terrace (e «■) between that and the river, to which at its east 
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ml there is a descent by u small stair <jf). On the right, 
littering the court of the Dewan khanah, is a smull sipntre 
terrncc {g) on which, it is said, the officer calk'd Dewaii sat, 
while the Sultan gave audience, hut it does not seem suited 
for such a purpose, as it appears to have lmd no shelter. 

The east side of the court of the Dewan khanuh consist* of 
a tow range of buildings (A A}. which cnnuminicatcx with one 
consisting of two stories ifi, the up|ier a> usual, divided into 
three apartments. This has no windows towards the court 
of the Dewitn kliunah, lull behind it is a small room (I(.which 
has a door towards that court, and communicates In a pas¬ 
sage (!) with the interior of the building. On the outside of 
this passage, facing towards the gate ami guard-room tr/l, 
called Mojrugah, are niches apparently intended for the 
accommodation of a guard. This passage seems to me to he 
that by which the prince passed into his ladies a|<arLmrnlx; 
ami these, 1 presume, composed a third court, hounded on 
the east by the buildings 'A, A, <,) of the court of the Dewan 
khanah. and on the west hy a similar row, of which the greater 
purl has been removed, to make room for a bungalo built by 
an Kuropcan ; but the building (»), which formed its end 
most remote from the river still remains, and is exactly simi¬ 
lar to the one (i) opposite to it. If this was really the abode 
of the ladies, large walls no doubt surrounded it; but of these 
no traces remain. Towards tin* river this interior court had 
some small buildings, two of which arc still pretty entire, but 
so much transformed and concealed by the additions of some 
Goth, that their original form can he scarcely traced. The 
one most highly finished is a small oratory (a), IS fret by IS 
on the inside. Its front consists of white marble tolerably 
polished, and neatly inlaid with pious sentences in black 
marble. The Uttuurt or columns at the corners have been 
built into the walls of a room, where the Goth probably swilled 
cool claret, and which from its neat ms would have deserved 
some credit, had it not totally destroyed the face of the build¬ 
ing against which it was erected; for these minara are the 
most ornamental parts of Moslem temples. The interior of 
the oratory has been totally preserved, but has always liecn 
clumsy, the marble extending only n little way up the w alls. 
The only injury that the interior of this chamber baa suf¬ 
fered, is that in repairing the roof, the Goth has removed the 
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ceiling, and left the beanu staring in oil the bareness of 
Anglo-Indian architecture. The other parts of the outside 
he has also completely changed, by adding a bath to one end 
of the oratory, and by white-washing the whole; but the min 
has begun to remedy this, and shows that the outside has been 
painted, and enamelled with very gaudy colours. East from 
this oratory, and overhanging the river, is a small building, 
where the prince and his ladies are said to have aat while 
enjoying the fresh air that blows from the water. This ori¬ 
ginally consisted of three long narrow apartments, which the 
Goth to increase accommodation, has divided into five. That 
in the centre was open at the sides, where the roof was sup¬ 
ported by little clumsy pillars and arches of black marble; 
but it has a pleasant situation, and the ceiling has been very 
neat. The two end apartments were very long with small 
windows, through which alone the ladies were probably 
allowed to peep. These have been cut down to the floor 
and enlarged, so as to admit a ventilation necessary in such 
a climate for European existence, and the whole has been 
surrounded by an open gallery, which added much to the 
comfort of the accommodations, hut was not much suited to 
the taste of the original building, which in fact should have 
been left undisturbed; and the gentleman might have been 
much better accommodated, and on more reasonable terms, 
by a building entirely new. 

Although the palace derives its name from stone, no great 
quantity of that material seems to have entered its compo¬ 
sition. The doors, windows, and a row next the foundation of 
the chief part, seem to have been the whole, and the removal 
of these by cutting them out of the wall, seems to have been 
what has principally reduced a very strong and massy build¬ 
ing to such a wretched state of decay. At a considerable 
distance south-west from the Sunggidnlan is a ruin called the 
Phulvari, or flower garden, which some attribute to Sultan 
Shuja, and others to a Hosunali Khan, who was Faujdor or 
governor of the place since the time of that prince. It con¬ 
sists of several brick houses, each of such a sue as is usually 
occupied by the chief European officers of the Bengal 
government residing in the country, and placed at some 
distance from each other, in a fine grove of mango trees. Its 
siae is no doubt suited for the abode of a person of high 
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rank; but it retains no traces of elegance. Near this is the 
tomb of Bukht Iioma, widow of a Shayesta Khan, who is 
said to have been an nid-dc-eainp [Muxahehl to Aurunprebe. 
It is certainly the building of best taste in the place. A 
square space, containing perhaps three acre*, lias been sur- 
rounded by a neat brick wall, consisting of n series of arches 
filled up by n small thickness of wall, which produces a very 
neat effect, and saves materials. At carb corner is a neat 
octagon building, the lower story as high ns the wall, the 
upper covered with a dome, ami having in each side a wide 
arched window. In the middle of one side is the entry by a 
lofty, wide, and handsome gate, which is arched and orna¬ 
mented with a dome uiul minarets. The area is planted, and 
in the centre is the tomb, which is square, with an open 
gallery of three arches on each side, ami a small cliumbcr at 
each corner. The building is adorned at the corners by fnttr 
minarets, too low, as usual here, hut in other respects tirat. 
The tomb in the centre is covered by a dome of brick; and 
cacli of the corner apartments is covered by a womlen cupola 
with eight windows. These cupola, the tipper parts of tin: 
minarets, nnd the whole cornice are painted a ith very bright 
colours. On the cornice. cs|iecially. i« a row of fine blue 
Iris, very gaudy, but exceedingly stiff. Although this tomb 
has a cnnsidcrable endowment, it is fast hastening to ruin, 
and the condition of tin: ground is exceedingly slovenly. 

Some way south from thence is another monument, nearly 
on the same plan, but not so lino, alt hough i whs told by the 
keeper that it contuius the remains ol Mcrxa Muh.uniiicdbcg 
Subali of Bengal, and father of Abvcrdi khan, who suc¬ 
ceeded to that high oilicc. South a little from thence was 
Nageswarbag, a palace built by kasein idi, Suliah of Bengal, 
and which seems to have been intended entirely for a luxu¬ 
rious retirement among women, it contains only one set of 
apartments, within which most assuredly no man but himself 
could have been admitted. The situation is remarkably fine, 
on a high ground commanding a noble view of the great hike, 
of the bills, oml of a very rich intermediate country. The 
building has been large; but, so far as 1 cun judge, very des¬ 
titute of taste. It consists of an immense wall of brick, per¬ 
haps 30 feet high, and 300 feet square. At one corner is an 
aperture by way of entrance, fortified without by walls and 
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guard rooms, which were intended for eunuchs; the places 
for the guard of cavalry lxing without. All round the inside 
of the wall ran a row of apartments, each consisting of a 
small court open above, and surrounded by small dark 
hovels, like pigeon holes, in which the ladies and their 
female attendants might have been crammed. The roofs of 
these apartments formed a walk, concealed by the upper part 
of the wall; but there are in this some small holes through 
which the ladies may have been allowed to peep. These 
apartments communicated with each other by an arched gal¬ 
lery, which surrounded the interior court. In the centre has 
been a square building, chiefly of wood, Bomcwlmt like the 
garden house of llyder at Scringapalam. It was called 
Kungnvtlml, or the painted hall. The outside of the wall 
seems to have been surrounded hy a row of sheds, which it 
is Knit! were intended for the accommodation of a guard of 
cavalry, anti of the male domestic*. Kascm ali never occu¬ 
pied this house, having been put to flight just as it was 
finished. Some troops, that soon after came to check the 
incursions of the mountaineers, tiu>k up their quarters iu and 
neur it; and, although built only 57 years, it has been ren¬ 
dered a complete ruin, by taking away the timbers of the 
roof to build the house of the Nawab Hokunuddoulah, w ho 
lives at Rajmahal. 

In the town is the tomb of Mirun, eldest son of Jafur ali, 
the successor of Kascm. This young prince was killed by 
lightning. Ilis tomb is in the same style as the others, but 
inferior in site. Some attention is, however, paid to keep it 
neat, os many flowers are planted in it, and as the remainder 
is cultivated as a kitchen garden; and even onions and car¬ 
rots look better than the rank weeds that usually spring in 
such places. These are the principal monuments in or near 
Ilajmaliai, but there are many small mosques and monuments 
too numerous to be mentioned here, although in other parts 
of the country 1 have noticed some that are of less size; 
because, from the scantiness of any thing except hovel* in 
their vicinity, they have become of importance in the eyes of 
the people, who have seen no better. Rajmahal has uu 
doubt greatly diminished since it was the seat of the govern¬ 
ment, which ruled the whole of Bengal and Uehar; it lias 
lost oven in couacquencc since the court* have been remove 
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from it to Bhtigulpuor, still, however, it is s large place; hut 
the ruins anil the scattered manner in which the town now 
stands, renders its appearance very dismal. The officers of 
police maintained, however, that it still contains i.'O.OOO 
I louses and 50,000 pco|>le, but even the latter seems greatly 
exaggerated, although it is in no proportion to the number of 
houses which they state. On impure, I found that it still 
contains I ~ market places, scattered over an immense extent. 
On applying to the owners for an account of the people 
belonging to these market places, they gave tin 1 a list of 1385 
houses i but this is probably as much diminished ns the oilier 
account is exaggerated. Besides in villages, scattered in the 
places between these market places, there are a great many 
houses, so that 1 do not think that the population eun he less 
than from iio to ,10,000 person*; and the numher of travellers 
by land ami water is generally very considerable. The 
supply of these with necessaries is, indeed, the chief support 
of the town. Atnpuor, containing alxiul 500 houses, and 
Kaligunj, containing (>00, an' the only other plaeea that can 
be called towns. 

I’hutmi’oor.- At the northern end of this division is one 
small hill, and a long marsh extends along its western side. 
The greater part of it consists of land, that ix constantly un¬ 
dergoing changes from the action of the Ganges, and very 
bare, although fertile, and tolerably cultivated. The inland 
part, belonging mostly to invalids, is miserably neglected, and 
exceedingly dismal, being mostly covered with long harsh 
grusx. There ix no dwelling house of brick, and no public 
work deserving notice. 

Tl'HHoKltAtlAn. —The whole of this district is level; and 
some of it, owing to the changes produced by the Gauges, is 
rather bare; hill in general it is tidrralils occupied, ami, 
where exempted from the influence of the river, the villages 
are finely sheltered with trees and bamboos, as in Bengal. 
There is no house, nor temple of brick, nor any public work, 
that deserves notice. Kharidangra and Jsmur, containing 
each about 100 houses, are the only places that can be 
called towns. There is no remain of antiquity. 

Pratapounj. —This country is all level, and a great part 
of it inundated; but, except in new-formed land, the villages 
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»re finely sheltered with trees end bamboos, and a very few 
palms. It contains several small lakes or marshes, that never 
become entirely dry. The largest are at Chandakuri and 
Tarapoor, the former containing 1500, and the latter 1000 
bigahs. It contains seven private buildings of brick, partly 
dwelling houses, partly chapelt. There is no public work of 
any note. Shumshergunj, containing about 200 houses, is 
the only place that can be called a town. No remains of 
antiquity. 

Aurungabad.— The country resembles the division last 
described; but contains no marsh nor lake worth noticing. 
There are two dwelling houses of brick, but one of them iB 
ruinous. Five persons have brick chapels within their pre¬ 
mises. There is no public work that is at all ornamental. 
Jafurgunj, containing about 10O houses, and Kaligunj con¬ 
taining about the same number, are tlie only places that can 
be called towns, although Manggnipoor, which contains about 
fiO houses, might be considered as a part of Kaligunj, as the 
two placea arc nearly adjacent. 

At Mahislmli, Basudevponr, and Tangtipara are three 
tanks, which many allege to have been dug by Mshipal 
Itaja; but on the spot I found the first attributed to a Mahes 
Raja, a person of the low tribe of Tiwars, to whom this part 
of the country is said to have at one time belonged. The 
greatest length of this tank, being from cast to west, it lias 
in all probability been dug by a Moslem. The people again 
of Bnsudevpoor attribute both their lank and that of Malii- 
ahali, to Viswakarma, the god of artistB, who instructed the 
Chinese and Europeans in all their artB. The tanks are far 
from being worthy of such a personage. At Manggnipoor 
are some ruins, apparently those of a Bmnll town, w hich is 
generally admitted to have been the residence of a son-in-law 
of Lakshmnn Sen, king of Bengal. Some of the neigh¬ 
bouring Zemindars, as will be afterwards mentioned, claim a 
descent from this person. Among the small tanks and heaps 
of rubbish is a Bmnll piece of water called Jivatkunda. For¬ 
merly, it is said, any dead body might have been restored to 
life by being thrown into this pond; but, since the country 
lias become subject to infidels, the water, it is certain, has 
lost its virtue. It is also imagined, that in this tank there is 
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» throne of stone (.Merh); hut in December, when I visited 
the place, it was not visible: the people said, that it would 
be seen in spring, when there would Ik- less water. 

Kalekapoor consists of two portions, separated by Yirb- 
hum j and each of these again consists of a small space well 
cultivated, and of a great tract almost totally neglected. 
The villages are more naked than is usual wiih those in¬ 
habited by Bengalese. Another portion is almost in a state 
of nature, and mostly covered with forests, which am kept 
stunted by frequent cutting for fire wood. A little towards 
the north-east is inundated, hilt in general the land is high 
though level. All Amliar is free from hills, but there urc a 
few scattered through the wastes of Stdtaiiuluid. Both of 
the Zemindars lime mme brick buildings in their houses; 
that of Atnbar is very cli-eriil, and is gradually improving by 
additions, made as the owner can afford. Several farmers 
have small brick places of worship, which they keep in neat 
order. There is no place that can lie called a town, Yirkati 
is the largest j nor is there any public building that deserves 
notice. Near Yirkati urc many small tanks, us if there bad 
been a considerable town ; Inti I see no traces of buildings, 
nor is there any tradition nf a town having been in tiiat 
situation. 

Ch andra poor. —In the year ITfHi, many robberies haring 
been committed in Virbhtnu, then under the mugistiate of 
Moonhodabad, and it being pretended, that the perpetrators 
belonged to the southern trilto «f mountaineers, Air. Brooke, 
then magistrate of Moorshedahail, applied to Mr. Fombelle, 
then magistrate of Bbagulpoor, to check tin* inroads. Accord¬ 
ingly a thanali was established at Chaodrnpoor, mid a small 
portion of Virbhum was placed under the superintendence 
of a Darogah. 

Larardkwam. —The country is naiurally beautiful, r» it 
consists of very rich lands, finely intif*]H*rsci! with detached 
rocky hills, that are covered with wood. Near Nuni these 
form a 6iuail cluster; but in many directions it is intersected 
by level passages. The country, however, has been miserably 
neglected, and is overrun w ith forests, and the houses are 
very mean. The moBt usual fences, as in Bangka, arc 
formed of dry branches and leaves, so .vs to conceal the hut* 
altogether. The forests, as in the adjacent (arts of Bangka, 
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consist chiefly of Mowal about the Tillages, and of Sakuya 
and Aaan in more remote parts. Many of these trees are 
stunted by extracting rosin or by feeding Tasar but in some 
parts the trees attain a tolerable size. There are only a few 
bamboos. The cultivated parts arc finely planted, with 
mangoes chiefly, and a few palms. There is no house of 
brick, nor any public building deserving notice. Kengduya 
ia the only place that can be called a town, and may contain 
about 100 houses. No remains of antiquity north notice. 
Tho northern parts are in the Mogul province of Behar, and 
the southern in that of Bengal; but the Mogul authority 
seems to have extended very little into these parts. Several 
tribes yet remain, who speak languages totally different from 
both Hindi and Bengalese; and the dialects of both these lan¬ 
guages, that arc hi use, are moat miserably corrupt, or rather 
unimproved. The southern parts are considered as belong¬ 
ing to Anggndrs. 

Territory iiei.onginc to the Mountaineers. —There still 
remains to be described a large portion of the district, which 
is not included in uny regular divisions established for the 
administration of justice, or preservation nf order: because 
it it occupied by mountaineers, who arc exempted from the 
ordinary course of law, and from nil taxes. CauseB, not 
effecting the public peace, they settle among themselves, by 
their own customs; but they arc bribed by annual pensions 
to give up such as commit violent outrages, such as robbery 
and murder; and these are punished by the judge, provided 
an assembly of their countrymen finds them guilty. The 
territory of the mountaineers may be divided into a northern 
nnd southern portion: the former occupied by a tribe, that 
lias an appropriate language, that eats beef, and has not the 
least vestige of the doctrine of caste; the southern tribe lias 
adopted the Hindi or Bengalese languages, according ns these 
prevail in the low-lands adjacent to their hills; with this they 
have adopted the spiritual guidance of some low Hindus, and 
the doctrine of caste; and finally they have rejected the use 
of beef. 

Territory of the Northern Tribe of Mountaineers.— 
It is by far the most extensive, and in general is the best 
defined, because the impurity of its manners has secured 
this tribe better from intrusion. In fixing a boundary two 
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difficulties occur. In the mv middle of die division of 
Fayezullahgunj are scattered some hills, occupied by the 
mountaineers, who, although constantly traversing that 
territory, and daily dealing with its people, Rre exempted 
from the jurisdiction of its officers. If these could ho induced 
to retire to hills, that are unoccupied, of which there are many, 

1 think it would be highly advantageous. In the next place, 
in the centre of the territory belonging to this tribe, then* is 
a tract of fertile level land, lying on both sides of a line river, 
and undoubtedly belonging to the Zemindar of Manihari, 
although lie pays no rent, and has entirely deserted it; while 
the only lands, that remain occupied, have been purchased 
by the company, and are given in part to sonic of the armed 
men, that arc under the Suiawul. All these |>cr>iins, and 
all those, who cultivate their grounds, or whom the Zemindar 
might send to occupy grounds belonging to him, would be 
under the authority of the ordinary police, which is likely to 
produce a jarring of authority, not ensily conducted without 
dispute. 1 would, therefore, propose, that a person, entrusted 

with the care of the communication between ... and 

this northern tribe, should reside at Majhuya, in this arable 
tract, and have the authority of Dnmgah, over its low-land 
inhabitants. It may contain :«> square miles of an exceedingly 
rich noil, and, if protection wore ollered, might maintain u 
great many people; while trailers, residing in it, would supply 
the want* of the mountaineers. From Fayezullahgunj to (hi* 
tract, which is distinguished in the accompanying map by red, 
while the lands of the tribe arc marked green, is a level route, 
that I travelled, and passes between the hills, that arc regularly 
delineated ; while on all other sides it is surrounded by hill* 
closely adjoining, which in general I have not been able to 
trace with precision. I presume, that tin’s wns the route, by 
which the Wahralta urmy entered Bengal; although none of 
the people, whom I consulted, had ever heard of such an 
event; but in the time of Captain Browne (I >72) it was still 
remembered. The road, however, ii much worse, than was 
represented to that gentleman; for, although so far as 
Majhuya is tolerably level, yet it is exceedingly strong against 
cavalry, being narrow and covered with wood; ami between 
Majhuya and Rajmahal hills oft considerable height intervene. 
The most common passage is by Chaimdi, to the summit ol 
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which I found an exceedingly fatiguing journey; and I hove no 
doubt, from traces, which I saw, that this was the way, by 
which the Mahrattas came; aa by the aide of the road were 
collected many heaps of atones, which the mountaineers said 
their f.ithcrs had thrown together by orders of an army, 
which came that way. They knew not indeed the nation, of 
which the army was composed, a circumstance in which they 
were in no degree interested. So far as I could judge, from 
viewing the country from several hills, there probably might 
be found many passages through these mountains; but these 
arc so broken by watercourses, that few of them are fit for 
the plough, and the hills are more easy of access. 

The hills in general arc two or three miles long, and half h 
mile wide, and very steep and rugged. Among them there 
are many springs, end small streams. The villages are neater, 
and the huU better than those of the ordinary farmers on the 
plain. In many parts the views from them are exceedingly 
fine, although the woods slmos' every where are stunted. 
This on the lulls arises from their being cut and burned after a 
growth of from six to eight years, in order for the ficldi to be 
cultivated. On the plains it arises from the trees being cut 
for fire wood, which keeps low all towards the north and east; 
but on the west side there are some forests of a tolerable 
growth. There are but few bamboos. 

The only antiquity in this division is Lakrugar, an old fort 
in the central arable land, where a Raja of the Nat tribe 
namedDuriyar Singha resided, end governed the mountaineers 
as well as the Nat, some of whom remain in the vicinity, and 
seem originally to have been of the same race with the 
mountaineers. lie was driven out by the Kshetauris, who 
now possess the country, and who had a fort at Majhuya 
about two miles from the former. Here they resided for 
some generations, until the futher of the present Zemindar, 
being inflamed with jealousy, excited the mountaineers to 
murder a Mogul officer. After this the mountaineers, 
discovering the imbecility of government, became too turbulent 
for the management of the Zemindar, who was compelled to 
retire to the low country. 

The Southern division ok the Country —Is a much more 
fertile territory than that occupied by the northern tribe, 
being much less mountainous but it is less populous, as from 
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fear of disturbance, it is the bills alone that either tribe is 
willing to cultivate, knowing that on these the lowlsnders 
will make no encroachment. Except in the south-west corner 
the hills ore low and detached, and roads frequented by 
carts or oxen pass through them in many directions. Owing 
to the vast demand for charcoal, on account of the iron mines 
in Virbhnm, the woods are very much stunted. The villages 
of the hill people are much inferior in neatness and comfort, 
to those of the northern tribe. There arc no traces of 
antiquities. 



CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION, EDUCATION, UEMG10N, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOM, ETC. 

In the Fusli year 1209 (A. D. 1802) Government, it is said, 
ordered a Kkaaaft Shomari, or lilt of inhabitants to be pre¬ 
pared. It was in two divisions only that 1 procured the re¬ 
sult, and the nature of this satisfied me that I had nothing 
to regret in the want of the record. In forming an estimate 
of the imputation I have not been able to rely much on any 
general statements procured from the natives, because I often 
found them unwilling, and not unfrequcntly unable to give 
me such information os I wanted. 1 have proceeded in the 
first place by estimating the number of people required to 
cultivate the extent of land occupied in every division, having 
taken into consideration the various natures of the soil and 
crops, the different quantities of stock, and the various de¬ 
grees of industry among the people. I have then compared 
the proportions between the agricultural population and the 
other classes of society, as given by the natives; but with 
this 1 have seldom found occasion to be satisfied, and have 
endeavoured to correct the numbers in these classes from 
very minute inquiries made by the Pandit of the survey; be¬ 
cause I think his inquiries concerning the various rastes occa¬ 
sioned less suspicion than those respecting the number of 
houses occupied by cultivators, artificers, and idlers, such 
being immediately and evidently connected with the value of 
each estate. 

It must be observed, that the proportion of land cultivated 
twice in the year is here much smaller than towards the cast, 
and that in many parts a very large proportion is sown either 
without a previous ploughing, or with very alight cultivation, 
while the slock of cattle ii strong. On this account, not¬ 
withstanding an uncommon indolence and want of skill, one 
man iu general cultivates more land than is done in Bengal. 
Had I indeed taken the reports of the formers, I should hate 
in some eases allowed 40 bigahs for one plough; but in such 
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eases llie ploughman doe* no other work, anil people are 
hired to perform every oilier |>art of the labour. 

In the Appendix, will lie found the results of my inquiries 
concerning the population of this district, together with an 
estimate respecting some of the causes by which it is affected. 
A few (500) of the young men, chiefly from Mungger and the 
villages occupied hv invalids, have entered into the regular 
corps of the army; hut this number is so inconsiderable as 
not to affect the population. A large proportion of the 
northern hill tribe belongs to a military corps; hut as this 
seldom, if ever, leaves tin- district, and as many of ihrir 
women live with the soldiers in cantonments, this does not in 
any considerable degree a fleet the population. In fact this 
tribe is much more flourishing than the southern, seareely 
any of whom enter into sen ice of any kind. Many of the 
people would w ish to lie considered as by birth qualilied for 
the profession of arms, mid mi that account most of them 
excuse themselves from manual labour, at least of any seven- 
nature, but some condcM-cinl to hold the plough, ami all have 
farms either free or rented. They endeavour as nnieh a* 
possible to have these cultivated by servants, and prefer 
much to agriculture the casual employment of acting n s daily 
messengers (Mohasel or Minknri). In general they are not 
well qualified for their profession by personal endowments, 
nnd they cannot endure the restraints which Kirropruu dis¬ 
cipline requires. They fill up however the enormous police 
establishment which is here maintained, and, 1 believe, would 
be exceedingly willing to assist any party in a predatory war¬ 
fare. The men serving in the regular police (Uiirukamlaj) 
are superior Ixilli in knowledge and appearance to those 
commonly found in Bengal; hill those paid in lands for mili¬ 
tary service arc very indifferent. It was reckoned that in the 
whole district there were ffcflO men dedicated by birth to the 
use of arms, and willing to he employed in this kind of ser¬ 
vice. Of these only 10hi had found regular employment at 
home, 1580 had gone to other [daces in quest of employment, 
and 1110 strangers were here in addition employed. The 
military service, therefore, makes very little drain on popula¬ 
tion. The civil service rather gives an increase of population. 
In the whole district it was estimated that 1107 men had gone 
to distant parts in quest of this employment, and that I?fi0 
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strangers had here found service. Commerce make* little 
change on the population. A few Bengalese trader* are 
settled in the wilder parts, but most of the commerce is car¬ 
ried on by natives. The number of boats is very smell, and 
even these are mostly manned hy people from the Puraniya 
district. In fact the people are of a very domestic turn, ex¬ 
ceedingly unwilling to go abroad, and at home make very 
little exertion; but there is in this a good deal of difference. 
In the western parti near the Ganges, and in the eastern 
corner towards Moorshedabad, the people are more industri¬ 
ous than they are about Rajinahal, Kabalgang, and through 
what is called the Janggaltari. 

The drains on population are very small, and in general 
the manners of both women and men are exceedingly strict. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, and an uninterrupted 
peace for a number of yean, with a large extent of very fer¬ 
tile territory unoccupied, it would appear from the reports of 
the natives, that the population is in some places on the di¬ 
minution, and scarcely any where is advancing with that rapi¬ 
dity which might be expected. For this diminution or slow 
progression of population various reasons are assigned, and 
deserve especial notice. The system of premature marriages 
is carried to a very destructive length, and no doubt contri¬ 
butes to check population; but not to a greater degree than 
in many parts, where the population has made a rapid in¬ 
crease. The widows, who adhere to the rigid rule of Hindu 
celibacy, are here more numerous than in Bengal. This how¬ 
ever is probably not more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the superior strictness in the moral conduct of the wives of 
Bhagulpoor. 

The practice of inoculation is almost universal; but the 
few families that reject it, will in all probability continue ob¬ 
stinately to adhere to their refusal; for it has become a rule 
of caste. Some of them are Moslems of rank, who adhere 
to their folly from a knowledge of the doctrine which their 
prophet taught. The greeter prevalence of inoculation in 
this district than in some of those already surveyed ought to 
have produced an increase of population; but other diseaaes 
an no doubt common, and it is to sickness that many attri¬ 
bute the decrease in the number of people. This I am per¬ 
suaded ie a mistake; for in the first place, the diteases 
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peculiar to Indio, especially the Korandu, which chiefly affect* 
propagation, are not near so common ai toward* the east; 
and fever*, the most common destroyer of mankind, are not 
near ao common aa in I'uraniya. in the next place, the most 
populous part of the district, near Moorshedabad, is just that 
where these two diseases are the most severe. It is true, that 
in llajmahal, Paingti, and Kayeiullshgunj fevers are stated 
to be more common, but they are not near ao fatal. The 
weatern parts of the district are, for a warm climate, uncom¬ 
monly healthy, yet many parts there are very thinly inhabited. 
Fevera in general are not so dangerous aa in Knropc, and it 
is only in the eastern comer of the district that a great pro- 
portion assume a bad form. This indeed it said to have been 
only the case for about 17 or 18 years; for until then the vici¬ 
nity of Moorshedabad was by the natives considered aa rather 
salubrious; but now a sad reverse has taken place, and al¬ 
most every year there ia in that part of the country a severe 
autumnal epidemic. Every where in the vicinity of the hill* 
and woods the vernal epidemic ia more aeverc than in culti¬ 
vated plaina; but 1 no where heard that it equalled in severity 
the epidemic of autumn. Fluxea, pituiton* and bilious, arc 
more common in spring than autumn; but are neither very 
frequent nor destructive. Choleras arc far from common. 

The people afflicted with both kinds of leprosy are viewed 
here with the same injustice that follows them in I’uraniya. 
1 saw several instances of complete albinos, with weak blue 
ryes, and white hair. Two of them were children born of 
parent* quite black, and apparently in good health; but the 
children were weakly. At Tiropoor in this district I saw two 
dwarfa, both adult men: one of thnn was $ feet 9J inches 
high, and tolerably well made; the other was somewhat 
smaller, but he was rather distorted. The different chroni¬ 
cal swelling* are here much rarer than in the districts hitherto 
surveyed. Persons who reside on the right Iwnk of the 
Canges seem little subject to the swelling which affect* the 
throat, and moat of those in the divisions south from the 
great river who have this disease have been affected during a 
residence of considerable length on the opposite bank. The 
people who live on the bank of the Mon river are considered 
as peculiarly liable to this disease. It i* said that Haradatta 
Singh*, a neighbouring Zemindar, dug there a fine well 
vol. it. o 
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(Indira,) which «u lined with brick. While tins well conti¬ 
nued in repair the disease ia said to have appeared in the 
vicinity less frequently; but, since the water has become bad, 
the disorder has become as common as ever. These circum¬ 
stances would seem to point out a certain condition of the 
water used as the cause of the disease; and it may be sup¬ 
posed, that the water of the Ganges it purified, by a long 
course, from the quality that produces this disease, and which 
seems to be peculiar to the water of Alpine regions. I am 
however told, that the people of the Northern hill tribe are 
subject to this complaint, and their hills have nothing ap¬ 
proaching to an alpine elevation. On passing the boundary 
of the Mogul province of Bengal the Sarcoceltr becomes a 
more rare disease, and seems to diminish more and more to¬ 
wards the west. 

In this district the fever, accompanied by an enlargement 
in the glanda of the neck, ii very rare; but that attributed to 
a diseased state of the nose it now exceedingly common and 
troublesome; for it usually attacks those who are liable to it 
almost every month, and lasts two or three days at a time. 
Formerly, as it is said, thia disease was not common, and it 
is for only five or six years that it has become so prevalent. 
The people of thia district, and those of the hill tribes more 
particularly, are much subject to rheumatism, which seems to 
be owing to a want of sufficient clothing, and to their supply¬ 
ing the want in cold weather by hanging much over a fire. 

As to the condition and manner of living of the people I 
shall chiefly confine my remarks to the manners of the people 
inhibiting the more civilised psrts on the banks of the Ganges, 
and who speak the Hindi language. The people of rank here 
are still more- fond than in Puraniya of going out with a nu¬ 
merous attendance, especially of armed men; but in every 
other respect their appearance is very mean and squalid, and 
their marriage ceremonies are so enormously expensive, as to 
render the utmost parsimony on other occasions absolutely 
necessary. Funerals are conducted on more rational princi¬ 
ples, but still are exceedingly burthensome. The practice of 
hoarding bullion ia supposed to be very general, especially 
among the middle ranks, whose external appearance ia in 
general very mean. 

In the three considerable towns of the district, the former 
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residence of Moslem chiefs, seems to Imve introduced the 
custom of building houses of brick, which urc pretty nume¬ 
rous. They are in general occupied by traders, mid no 
zumindur lias a bouse becoming the rank of a gentleman. 
The best are in the parts belonging to Bengal. Tin* brick 
houses of tlie towns arc in the very worst style, and the 
meanest that 1 have seen any where except in Maldeh. 
Some of them have tiled roofs, but in general lln-y an 1 
covered with plastered terraces. The elay houses arc of 
two kinds, one having two stories, and the other only one. 
The former usually consist of one chandler on t-ach Hour, ami 
most commonly it has in front of the lower story an open 
gallery supported l»v small wooden posts. The stair is ex¬ 
tremely wretched, anil indeed the most common means of 
mounting to the upper room is by means of a ladder. The 
usual dimensions are from nine to fifteen cubits long, by from 
seven to ten cubits wide. In the upper room a person cannot 
always stand erect, the lower is generally six or seven cubits 
high. There are always wooden doors. The roof is thatched 
with a frame of wood oiul bamboos. The walls are not 
white-washed, nor in Iiclinr, especially, are they well 
smoothed. The floor is t err need with clay. A house of 
this kind costs from 20 to !.‘d rupee*, nml will last 15 years; 
hut it requires annual repairs. If the roof is Imrnrd, the 
walls are not materially injured, and much of the property in 
the lower apartment may be saved. 

The houses with mud walls and consisting of one story, arc 
thatched, and hove no ceiling covered with elay to lessen the 
danger from fire. These houses consist of one apartment, of 
the same size with those of two stories, nml have seldom any 
gallery. The roof is in general of the same shape with that 
in the eastern parls of Bengal, consisting of two sides meet¬ 
ing in an arched ridge; but the pitch is usually very low, ami 
they arc commonly of the structure failed Cliauka, of which 
1 have given an account in treating of Purauiys. In Kali- 
kapoor most of the roofs consist of four triangular sides, 
forming a kind of pyramid; or, if the house is oblong, the 
two lateral triangles are truncated. In that part of the 
country the houses are neater and cleaner than in Be liar. 
Among the woods, many houses have walls of bamboos split 
and interwoven like a basket. The Imvels in form of a bee- 
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hire ere not to common >i in Puraniya. They are moat 
usual on the north tide of the river, where bamboos are very 
scarce, and in Fayesullahgunj, where the people are totally 
abandoned to sloth. 

If there is any native house in the district sufficiently large 
to accommodate a wealthy family, the number must be ex¬ 
ceedingly small; and the usual abode of the wealthy consists 
of a number of buildings, each of one apartment, or perhaps 
one of the number may contain two rooms. Wherever the 
owner can afford it, the whole is hid hy walls or fences, 
which are generally very unseemly. The best are mud walls 
thatched to prevent the rain from washing them away. 
Bamboos, which in many parts are very cheap, make a neat 
fence, but it admits of too much peeping. Dry branches, 
with the withered leaves adhering, are preferred in the 
woods, and reeds confined by bamboo splits are chosen in 
the open country. The huts in the latter are usually built 
close together, and seldom separated by quick-set hedges or 
gardens, or sheltered by gourds, climbing besns, or other 
plants, so that they appear naked, and fires are exceedingly 
destructive. The spaces between the huts are in general as 
slovenly as in Puraniya. The people here have scarcely any 
furniture, except bedding, and some brass, copper, and bell 
metal vessels. Bedsteads ire much more common than in 
Puraniya. The best are called Patang or Chhaparkhat, and 
their wooden work is somewhat polished, while they have 
curtains, mattresses, pillows, and a sheet, and the people who 
sleep on them cover themselves with sheets or quilts, accord¬ 
ing to tl*e weather. The next kind, called Charpayi, is very 
rough, but the feet are turned, and the bottom is made of 
ropes, wrought pretty close together. These have no cur¬ 
tains, and it is a few only that have a very bad mattrass. 
The ropes are usually covered with n blanket, a small cotton 
carpet) or a quilt. The worst kind of bedsteads callud 
Khatiyas, are made entirely of rough sticks rudely joined 
together, and the bottom is made of straw or grass ropes. A 
coarse quilt serves for bedding. A few during the floods 
sleep on Itamboo stages. Many sleep on the ground, chiefly 
on mats made of grass (Knsal. or of palm leaves. 

In the parts of this district that belonged to Behar, tlio 
fashions of dress are nearly the same as in Puraniya. The 
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higher ranks of Hindus, even Pandit*, have oil occasions of 
great ceremony adopted, in a great measure, llir Muhummc- 
dan dress. Many of the Brahmins, as in the south of India, 
wear a cap of cotton cloth dyed, which sits close to the head, 
and descends with two flaps over the cars. It is a very ugly 
thing, but seems to be the original dress of the sacred order. 
In general it may l>e observed, that the people here, espe¬ 
cially the women, are, if possible, move dirty than those even 
uf Puraniya, and that their clothing is more scanty. The 
poorer women are allowed only one piece of cloth in the 
year, and it is not woven of a liroultli stiilicicnt to hide their 
naked ness, so that two breadths must be stitched together to 
make one wrapper, which, after all, is very scanty, and is 
called a Kiluya, while that of proper dimensions, woven of 
full breadth, is called a Save. Ill the estimate, what is rolled 
silk, cut mists often of the Maldehi rlotli, made of silk and 
cotton mixed. Some cloth of Tasar silk is made IN' of by 
women of rather a low rank; hut very little of the ISliayil- 
poori cloth, made of silk and cotimi, is used in this di-lriei, 
Ornaments of the precious metals arc not so common ns 
even in Puraniya. The Hindu women usually crnoiiii'iil llreir 
arms with rings of coloured Lie, ami paint their foreheads 
with red lead. The women of the milk-men. however, and 
some other castes of labouring people, use rings of lu ll metal 
or brass, cither for one or both arms. The .Muhaiiinutlan 
women also use chiefly rings of coloured lac, of a shape dif¬ 
ferent from those ubc< 1 by the Hindus; but many of them 
use rings made of glass, such at arc worn in the south of 
India. Both religions give ornaments of tin to their children. 
The custom of anointing the body with oil in the western 
parts of the district is not very prevalent; but ploughmen, as 
almost every where in Bengal, during the rainy season, never 
work without rubbing their feet. Shoe* or sandals are in 
general use with those who can afford the expense. In the 
parts of the district towards Moorshedahad, the people, espe¬ 
cially the women, arc more cleanly; they almost all anoint 
themselves frequently, and the women use much gold, silver, 
and shells os ornaments, nor do they daub their fares with 
red lead, except a small mark at the upper part of the nose. 
They alto make only a few marks of the kind, that in the 
South Sea Islands it called talooing; Imt the women of 
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Bohar are almost as fond of tliiii ornmamcnt ns those of 
Otahcite, especially on the parts that here arc must com¬ 
monly visible. Some new fanglrd people, however, espc- 
eially among the women of the Brahmans, begin to think that 
the black murks disfigure their skins, and these make no 
more stains than just enough to satisfy the conscience of 
those who would not drink water from the hand of a nymph 
whose akin waB spotless. Women and children blacken their 
eyes with lampblack and oil put under the lids. Men only 
use this mark of effeminacy at their marriage. The women 
tie their hair as iu Purnniya. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my in¬ 
quiries respecting the diet of the natives. At llhagulpoor, 
Munggcr, and Kajmuhul, meal is every day to be had in the 
market; but it is so wretchedly lean, that it is unfit for the 
use of an European, except for soup. Goat meat is com¬ 
monly told, but beef is occasionally procurable. At Mungger, 
on account of the Europeans, a good many sheep arc killed. 
In the other placet very few, as the natives prefer goat flesh. 
A few young buffaloes, chiefly malts, arc brought to market. 
The Hindus of this country, except the very highest castes, 
would purchase meat from the butcher, could they afford it; 
but by far the greuter part of the meat used in the district, 
is that offered by the Hindus or Muhammedans to their gods 
or saints. None of the sect of Vishnu ought to eat meat; 
but here many of them defer taking Upadcs until they arrive 
ot a good age, and until then indulge their apjietites; and on 
occasions of festivity do not prevent their wives and children 
from indulging theirs. There ore, however, many that reject 
meat, and in the table these arc included among those who 
cannot afford it. The helplessness of the people prevents 
them from procuring near so much game as they might easily 
have; still, however, this forms a very considerable portion 
of the meat that is used. The impure tribes in the greater 
part of the district are not so well provided with pork at in 
Puraniya. 

In some parts of the district fish is seldom procurable; 
and in most parts there is a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants that reject its use. In most parts, near the 
Ganges, fish is not procurable during the inundation, and it 
is only in Rajmahal and the divisions south from thence 
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tliat there is a regular abundance, or that the people are dis¬ 
posed to avail themselves of this kind of food, m> much as is 
usual in Bengal. This of course greatly diminishes the nu¬ 
trition which they receive, although they me more meat than 
is common in Bengal. Milk, however, is a more common 
article of (boil than in most parts of India; hut it is almost 
entirely used tiller it has Income acid ami lias eurdled, 
which very null'll diminishes its nutritive (pialities. 

The portion of nil mid salt, which the pour are able to pro- 
eure, is vorj small. The rich have it in greater abundance, 
and the wealthy have from two to lour curries at each incut. 
Those in middling rank- have this luxury live or six times a 
month; mill the poorest at their marriage feasts or such 
high occasions. It) consulting the table, the proportions of 
these tliflcrriil classes may lie seen. Oil and salt, capsicum, 
and turmeric, are the grind articles of seasoning, acids are 
little employed. The quantity of foreign xpierries, chiefly 
black pepper, is very small, and the number of those who 
use them may In- seen in tint table, filtiu also, or melted 
hatter, is u luxury, the daily use of which falls to a very 
small proportion of (lie community. 

With respect to the oil, the <|iiuuiity considered ns a full 
allowance for five people, young and old, vnried in different 
places from I) to .VI s. w., the latter in the capital, where 
much business is clone liy the lamp. The average it about 
30} s. w. The second class consumes from 5 to 17} a. w., 
average 10} s. w. The third class uses from 2} to 11} a. w. 
average 5} a. w. The bluest class procures from 1} to 
> r ) s. w. average o s. w. As usual, this allowance contains 
the whole consumption for lamp, unction and kitchen, and no 
one can ascertain the proportion; hut the higher dunes 
using a much larger projiortion for the two former purposes 
than the poorer, there is less difference in the quantity used 
as seasoning, than would appenr in the above estimate. 

The whole of the salt being used for seasoning, the dif¬ 
ference in the proportions used by different classes is much 
greater; but as the rich use three or four dishes, while the 
poor use only one, their dishes are not higher suited; but 
their food is much better seasoned, is they have four dishes 
in place of one, to correct the insipidity of the grain, which 
forms the basis of their food. The people litre never use ashes 
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to supply the place of nit. Very little of the ult from the 
coast of Coromandel is here in demand. The quantity said 
to be abundant for the daily consumption of five persons, 
young and old, varied in different divisions from 7 to 2S s. w. 5 
but the average was rather more than 12 } s. w. and the 
people were commonly divided into four classes as with 
respect to oil, diminishing in various proportions; so that 
the second class varied from 4 to 17} s. w., average 8 s, w.; 
the third class varied from 2 to 12 s. w„ average 4{ s. w. 
The lowest class varied from 1 to 5} s. w., average Saw. 

Rice forma the staple article of food with all that can 
afford it; but the rich sometimes, for the sake of variety, eat 
wheaten cakes. The poorer ranks must for a great part of 
the year content themselves with wheat, or still coarser 
gTaina. Some of these grains they boil in imitation of rice; 
but in general they are made into cakes or paste as 1 have 
before men honed, and the paste is often made of different 
kinds of pulse; but this is not included in the table, where 
the pulse, stated to be used, is entirely dressed as a curry, 
and eaten aa a seasoning with grain prepared by boiling or 
as bread or paste. In the wilder parts of the district, tome 
of the poor, for some months in the year, cannot procure 
grain, and use in its stead the dried flowers of the Mabuya 
tree (Battia lati/olia), the aeeds of the Sakuya (Shorten 
rubxrta), and some other natural productions. The quantity 
of cleaned grain stated to be sufficient for the daily consump¬ 
tion of five people, young and old, varied from 72 to 40 a. w., 
and the average ia 52} a. w. a trifle less than the average of 
Puraniya. 

In some of the divisions, especially Lokmsnpoor, Pntsp- 
gunj, and Furrokhabad, tile proportion of those who drink 
distilled spirits is evidently underrated, and the same has 
been done respecting those who drink palm wine in Lok- 
manpoor, Kumurgunj, and Tara poor, in the two latter of 
which, in particular, the practice it almost universal. Every¬ 
where west from Udhnwannla, throughout the cultivated 
country, the palms are plentiful. In almost every part of 
the district the only spirit used is distilled from Mahuya 
flowers. The spirits drawn by native artists both from grain 
and from this flower, have a smell so disgusting, that I have 
not been able to taste them so as to judge which is the least 
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execrable; but I have had already occasion to dwell on ihe 
advantage that might arise from an improvement of the ma¬ 
nufacture. The most execrable quality that ran lie imagined 
it no bar to excess ; on the contrary it rather conduces to it. 
Thia is strongly confirmed by what 1 have seen hero. In no 
country have 1 seen so many drunken [ample walking abroad ; 
and in more than one instance 1 saw men, who from their 
dress were far above the vulgar, lying on the road perlbetly 
stupiAed with drink, and that in the midst of day, and in 
places far removed from the luxury anil dissipation of towns. 

Different kinds of bctle-nut (nisscss very various degrees 
of narcotic qualities, hut ail, like other narcotics, produce an 
exhilaration and insensibility which accounts for the fondness 
with which this nut is devoured by nations, that are res¬ 
trained from using Strong liquors. All botlc that is not dried, 
possesses this quality the strongest. Tin* people here using 
much strong drink are less addicted to lietle; for. although 
a large proportion is said to procure belle in abundance, the 
quantity called such here, would towards the east be con¬ 
sidered ns trifling, few using it more than two or three limes 
a day. At the capital eight leaves and two nuts are reckoned 
a full allowance for the most wealthy. 

Fuel in almost every part of the district is almndanl. ns 
there is no place far removed either from forests, or from 
sandy banks overgrown with tamarisks. In fuel charcoal and 
firewood form a considerable part of the exports of the dis¬ 
trict ; yet in almost every pert cow dung, mixed with the 
husks of rice and oilier grain, forms some part of the fuel, 
because it is collected close to the house, and costs less 
trouble to bring home than wood, whieli may be twri or three 
hundred yards off Wherever the country is tolerably clear, 
the poor burn scarcely anything else, except towards Moor- 
shedabad, where they are still worse economists, and burn 
much straw. In the cold season almost every family burns a 
fire all night, and sleeps round it. The consumption of lamp 
oil in religious ceremonies is much smaller, even in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, than towards the cast. The 
natives of this district are very fond of a numerous attendance 
and showy equipage; but their poverty prevents them from 
vying in this point with those of Puraniya. Camels just begin 
to appear in the western extremity of this district. 
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The free male domestic servants of the great are of three 
kinds: Bhandaria who are stewards, and take Care of all the 
household effects ; Khedmutgars, who dress their master, 
attend him at meals, supply him with tobacco and betle, and 
make his bed; and Tahaliyus, who clean the kitchen and its 
utensils, bring wood and water, and buy provisions; but in 
common one inan does everything, and takes care also of the 
horse, and of any cows and goats that may live in the house. 
Their wages vary front 8 toii+auas a month, besides food and 
clothing. About I r. is however the average, the food may be ns 
much and the clothingmay he ^ra. a year. The whole allowance 
seldom exceeds 80 rs. a year. Female free servants arc in gene¬ 
ral not procurable, and those than can be had are commonly old 
women, who have lost all their kindred, and attend as domestics 
for food and raiment. The invalids huve in general servants, 
male and female, whom during their service they either pur¬ 
chased, or acquired by the force of arms. Although such 
might be called slaves, this word would convey a very differ¬ 
ent idea concerning these persons, from what is the real case. 
In fact these boys and girls are looked upon by the old 
soldier as his children; and when he dies, he in general leaves 
them the whole of his effects. If the girl acquires a proper 
age, before the veteran's death, she often becomes his con¬ 
cubine ; and many of them as wives, receive a pension frum 
the Company. 

Proper slaves of the male sex arc in this district culled 
Nufura, and their women are called Laundis. They are con¬ 
fined to the part of the district included in Subah Behar. 
lit general they belong to the owners of land, chiefly on free 
estates, or to wealthy Brahmans, who rent land. None of 
them are employed as confidential servants, such as in l’ura- 
niya receive a good farm for the subsistence of their family; 
on the contrary they are generally very poorly provided, and 
the greater part of the men are employed in agriculture. 
Some of them, when there is nothing to do on the fatpi, 
attend their master as domestics; others are employed entirely 
as domestics, and living in their masters house receive food 
and raiment; finally, others are constantly employed on the 
field, and these get no allowance, when there is no work on 
the farm, but are allowed to cut fire-wood, or do any other 
kind of labour for a subsistence. When old, their allowance 
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is in general exceedingly scanty, and commonly depends in 
some measure, and sometimes in a great part upon what their 
children can spare. If they have no children they are some¬ 
times turned out to beg. The usual daily allowance is about 
8 sera Calcutta weight, or about 61b*. of rough rice, or of the 
coarser grains, the great quantity of the husk* of the former 
making it of less value than the Utter. The slave from this 
must find clothing, salt, oil, anil other seasoning, fuel, and 
cooking utensils. Hi* master gives him a wretched hut, 
where he lives almost alone; for, although he i* always mar¬ 
ried, his wife and children live in the muster'* house, and 
there receive food and clothing. The women when young, 
are usually alleged to gratify their masters desires; and, 
when grown up, sweep the house, bring fuel ami water, wash, 
beat and winnow grain, and in fact an- women of all work. 
At night they go to their husbands' hut, unless when young 
and too attractive; in which caae they are only allowed to 
make him occasional visits for the sake of decency. The 
boys, ao soon as fit, are employed to tend cattle, arc early 
married, if possible to a girl belonging to the same master; 
but sometimes the master has no girl of an age fit for mar¬ 
riage, and cannot purchase, in which case be allows his boy 
to marry a girl belonging to another master, or a free girl, in 
either of which caaes he gets no share of the children. If a 
man has a marriageable girl, and no slave to whom lie cun 
give her, he allows her to marry another person'* slave, or 
even a free mao; but in both case* retains all the children. 
In general a free man marrying a slave girl is not personally 
degraded to slavery as in Puraniya ; in other plsces he 
becomes a Chutiya-Golam (cuaunsrrrut), but cannot be sold; 
he works for his wife's mailer at the u»ual allowance that a 
slave receives. SUves rosy be sold in whatever manner the 
master pleases; but they arc not often brought to market. 
All the aUves are cither of the IMianuk or Hawani castes. 
Free men of the Dh.-.nuk caste, if very poor, sell their chil¬ 
dren; but in this district this is not done by the Rawanis. 
The sUves here are in general industrious, seldom run away, 
and arc seldom beaten. 

I have procured no estimate of the mere domestic slaves, 
either male or female, that are kept by Multammedans of 
rank, and of which class I have given an account in treating 
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of Puraiiiya. There are no doubt many suth, ax the chief 
persons in tlic district ore Mohammedans, and some of them 
have, I understand, dealt in this commodity to a ruinous 
length. I saw two Ahyssinian boys in the train of one person 
of rank, nud lie told me lie hud commissioned them from 
Culcuttu on account of the character for fidelity, which this 
nation holds throughout the cast. In the division of Mungger 
alone, 1 understand, that the Moslems have 50 inule, and 70 
female domestic slaves (Golnrn and Laundis}. 

The number of common beggars, that were estimated to be 
in the district, amounts to about 4000. I have certainly no 
where seen this class more numerous; and in general they 
arc real objects. In general they have small huts; and are 
not destitute of food, so long as they are able to ask for it 
from door to door; but, when sick or infirm, they are ill 
general totally neglected. Many poor persons, however, 
lame and blind, arc sheltered hy their kinsmen, and taken care 
uf wlion uuulilc lu l>og; but as their kinsmen are straitened, 
such arc very naturally considered objects of charity, and 
procure from that source their common means of subsistence. 
It is those idonc, who have no near kindred, that are suffered 
to perish from neglect; and this is more owing to the doctrine 
of caste than to a hnrdhcnrtedness among the people. The 
Muh.itnmcdans arc therefore more distinguished for real 
charity, than the Hindus; and I mention with satisfaction the 
goodness of SheyklisayedAli, a small Zemindar near Mungger, 
who aupplies all the infirm poor, that live near him, with food. 
Mohan Das a wealthy religious Hindu mendicant of Lakar- 
de wani tb entitled to the same praise. The number of sufferers 
is however great, and would shock the most hardened nation 
of Europe. In general the women of this district have a very 
fair character. The men arc exceedingly addicted to intoxica¬ 
tion, and |>articulnr]y in the interior are very slothful. They 
arc less charitable than inDmajour.but less addicted to rubbery 
and theft. Yet there arc many pilferers. The men arc exces¬ 
sively jealous of their women, which leads to frequent murders. 
They arc also of a most suspicious disposition with respect 
to the views of every person in mitliority, which one might 
not have expected, considering the kindness with which they 
have been treated, but they are conscious, that their burthens 
are nothing, and canuol he brought to think, that govern- 
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iiwnt will preserve its faith. I niay veuiure to say, that no 
people on earth has less regard to truth then themselves. 
Their men of business are only remirlable fur chicsnr, in 
which they are complete adepts. In the interior I found tne 
(icople uncommonly obliging, and my wants wore chevrfully 
supplied; but everywhere near the great road, I heard of 
nothing but difficulties, raised entirely for the purpose of 
enhancing the price to an extent, of which my attendants 
most bitterly complained. 

Educ ation. —The schools for teaching to rend the languages 
sjioken by the Hindus, and the progress made arc very near 
on the same footing as in l'uramyu, hut the imndier of lenrliers 
is smaller. In some parts, however, the Guru instructs thr 
boys only in the mere rudiments of writing and arithmetic, 
by instructing them to form their letters and figures, on a 
board, with a reed and white ink, made of powdered mica. 
The boys are afterwards taught, by their parent*, to write on 
paper, und to keep account*. The teachers, where the 
Hindi language prevails, are called Gurus; but, where the 
Bengalese dialed is in use, they arc called I’amli's, a mum-, 
which in most parts of Bengal and Brhar is confined to men 
of more exalted science. 

In by far the greater purl of tin- district the Hindi character 
and dialect almost universally prevail; except that a few rude 
tribes still retain languages )wvidiur to themselves, which, 
appearing to liave derived very little from the S.mgskrita, 
may he considered as pure aboriginal Hindu dialect, these 
tribes having in their npp’Mraiwv nothing of tin- Chinese nor 
Tartar race. The Hindi spoken in the beticr cultivated 
parts of the district differ* no more from that of Mitliila, than 
is usual in different parts of Pnnmiya, and the pronuticiatlon 
is nearly the same. Among the hill* and woods the accent* 
vary much, and each tribe, even of t)i«-f, which have adopted 
the Hindi dialect) retains many oils letr or strange words, 
beside* un uiicollthuc** of prouunci-ili"ii, so that many of them 
are almost totally unintelligible. Even in the part of the 
province of Ben ;.d, that is contained in this di-.trict the Hindi 
dialect, called Kliotln, liv the Belig.dr.-'C, i-. very prevalent. 
InPaiugti, Itajuwbal and rii»illipu»r there are inure Kholta* 
than Bengalese. In l'urroLtudud they aie about eijunl. (n 
Pratapgunj and Auruggab.vd the Bengalese is by far the 
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most prevalent. In Kalikapoor and Chaudrapoor, scarcely any 
apeak Hindi. In the north part of Lakardewani the Hindi, 
anil in the south part the Bengalese is the most predominant; 
but both so corrupted by the accents and uncouth phrases of 
rude tribes, as to be with difficulty recognisable. The 
Bengalese usually Bpoken in this district is of the Gaur 
dialect, which extends along both hanks of the Bhagirathi 
from Gaur to the sea; hut differs considerably in different 
places. The people of Calcutta, whn speak the dialect of 
Gaur, although confounded by the pride of the west with 
Bengalese, in their turn, ns usual, ridicule the accent of the 
people of Dhaka, who are the proper Bengalese; and Calcutta 
being at present the capital, the men of rank at Dimka are 
becoming ashamed of their provincial accent, and endeavour 
to speak like the Babus of the former city. In tiie southern 
parts of Lakardowani and Bangka the Bcngulese resembles 
that of Virbhum, which is a part of Augga. The revenue 
accompts in the province of Bengal are kept in Bengalese 
even at Rajmahal, where at I have said, the Hindi language 
is most prevalent 

The Bengalese of this district, as elsewhere, call their 
polite or poetical language Prakrits, and the books in it, 
which they most usually study, are those written by Kavi- 
kangkan and KaBi Dasi. None of the women can read the 
common character, and very few understand the poeticul lan¬ 
guage when it i» read by others. In this district those who 
use the Hindi dialect in common affairs, write the Nagri 
character; and the highest ranks, even the Pandits, both in 
common discourse and epistolary correspondence on ordinary 
affuirs, employ the language that is commonly spoken, and is 
intelligible to the vulgar. It is promiscuously called the 
Bliasha or Desbhasha, and no books have been composed in 
it. The compositions which they possess, that are not in 
pure Sangskritu, arc nil so mixed with that language, as to 
he unintelligible to the vulgar; and this language also is 
called Bbasha. The Ramayan of Tuiasidasi is the one most 
used, and is much more read than nnderstood. I am told, 
that of the 16 people who read it, two may understand it 
completely; four may understand some sentences; ten un¬ 
derstand a great many words, hut are ignorant of so many, 
that they do not know the meaning of onv one sentence. 
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Among the Brahmans and higher classci arc some who un¬ 
derstand the meaning, although they cannot read any cha¬ 
racter. This ia the case with all the women, who understand 
the poetical language; for none of the female sex liuvc 
been instructed to read. The other books in the poetical 
language that are in most common use, are Harisehandra 
Lila, giving au account of a Raja named Haribchandra, the 
Bhagwat of Lalach Ualwai, lucntioiu-d in my account of 
Puraniya; and the Rasuhar, also mentioned in the same 
account These three are more easily understood than the 
Tulnsi Dasi, and even the vulgar understand u considerable 
part of Harisehandra Lila. On this account probably it is 
that they are little esti enicd. 

The Prakrita, which is supposed to have been the lan¬ 
guage of Raven, and of his subjects the monstrous can¬ 
nibals of Langka, has been, l believe, considered us the same 
with the old dialect of Magndlm. If that he really the case, 
it has been nearly banished from this part of its original 
scat; as the Pandit of the mission heard of one Brahman 
only who pursued its study. This person, Nitymiaiidn Jiia, 
of the Mithila nation, resides at Bhagulpoor, and is esteemed 
as a man cmiment for learning. 

I have already mentioned, that Major Will'ord considers 
the Pali of Ceylon and Ava as being the ancient dialect and 
character of Magadha- That language has undoubtedly the 
strongest affinity with the Hindu and Sangakrila, hut the 
character has been totally lost. I have mentioned one small in¬ 
scription (see plate 4/, No. 8), which, I imagine, is a remnant ..f 
this ancient character; but every person in the district to 
whom 1 have shown it, alleges that he never before saw any 
such writing. In this district most modern inscriptions are 
in the Tirahuti character, but Sangskrita books are usually 
written in the Deva Nagri. Mary people imagine that this 
is the proper character of the Ssngakriu language, but that 
must be confined to some of the countries, where the Hindi 
language is spoken. In all other parts of India the Dcva 
Nagri ia very little used in writing Sangskrita; and even in 
Mithila, where the Hindi language prevails, a diflisrent cha¬ 
racter is used in science. I do net recollect tiny old inscrip¬ 
tion in which the Deva Nagri is used. All the characters of 
India, ancient and modern, have many things in common; 
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but 1 suspect that the Devs Nagri now in use ii a very mo¬ 
dem form of the Hindu character. 

The state of Persian literature is here much tlie same as 
in Puraniya. On the whole, it must be observed, that the 
people of this district have rendered themselves fully as well 
qualified for transacting ordinary business as those of 
Puraniya; but the various offices are not so respectably 
filled. The men of business in thiB part, especially in the 
vicinity of Bhagulpoor, are fond of emigration, and most of 
those who have any intellect or industry, seem to have found 
their way to Calcutta, where some of their countrymen, 
having risen to eminence, afford them assistance. Those 
that remain, especially in Magadha, my native assistants have 
found uncommonly stupid. In Gaur and Mithila they are 
more acute. The education of the Zemindars and other 
landholders, has been fully ns much neglected as in Puraniya. 
In the plan of education here; science, or any study that can 
enlarge the views, or improve the heart, has been most 
deplorably neglected; and the chief object seems to have 
been to lay in a stock of chicane, in which even the most 
stupid arc very profound adepts.* I have been often tempted 
to think that the stupidity was feigned, as a cloak for design ; 
bill my native assistants, who must be better judges than 
myself, arc of a contrary opinion. 

In the Appendix will lie found the result of my inquiries 
respecting the extent of common education in this district, 
and in the first statistical table will be found a list of the 
schoolmasters or tcaclirrs. The science of the Arabs haB not 
been so totullv neglected ob in Puraniya. Muhnmmcd Fayek, 
of Bhagulpoor, is the head of a very respectable family, of 
which there arc now 20 persons, all called Maulavis, and 
who all instruct pupils in Arabic. Their houses are called 
Mudumhs. The family has considerable endowments in 
land, and the Moulavis take no fees for instruction. Their 
pupils amount only to 10 young men, Muhammed Fayek is 
a person highly and justly respected by his countrymen, ex¬ 
ceedingly affable and unaffected in bis manners, obliging and 
communicative to strangers, and said to be well skilled in 
Arabic lore. 

* Dr. Bnchsnun forgot (list cunning wm » rice naturally resulting from 
oppression amidst > feeble people.—Ko. 
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In Suryagarha two brother*, Golam Mortuja and Golan 
Hoseyn, who have a large free estate, have endowed a Mu- 
duraah, and employ a Moulari to instruct youth in Arabic 
and Persian literature. These two men affect an uncommon 
sanctity of manners, and avoid strangers; nor do I know what 
proficiency the person employed by them has made in his 
studies. Muhamined Hayat, of Bhajuya, near Gogri, has an 
endowment, and instructs seven youths in Arabic, Persian, 
and the Koran. He as usual takes no fee, ami gives food to 
such of his pupils as rhuose to avail themselves of his 
liberality. Muhamnied I'ayck suys, that none of the Kasis 
know Arabic or grammar, and that they have made very 
little progress in a knowledge of the law. In general they 
know a little of Persian literature; but this is the extent of 
their knowledge. Many ns usual read the Korun, who do 
not understand a word of it. From the small number of pro- 
feasors who teach the three great sciences of the Hindus, 
that is, grammar, law, anil metaphysics, and who amount to 
only 11, as will uppenr from the lirst statistical table, it will 
readily be perceived, tlmt such learning is lu re nt the lowest 
ebb. Three of the professors, 1 understand, an 1 men distin¬ 
guished among their countrymen. 1 Ionics the teachers, 
there ure in the whole district about 50 persons called Pan¬ 
dits, who have been educated regularly in grammar and law, 
none of them have studied metaphysics; hut most of them, if 
not all, have a smattering nf J.olish, so a* to lie able at Iraat 
to calculate nativities and fortunate timer. One of them 
constructs almanacks. Two have studied grammar, but in 
general this and the higher sciences have bccu entirely re¬ 
served to the sacred order. 

The Brahmans in the western parts of the district have 
reserved to themselves the exclusive privileges of acting as 
astrologers, soothsayers, mid wise men (Jyolub). In the 
enstern parts the Daivaggnas of Bengal have made some 
intrusion on this valuable branch of science, which is here by 
fur the most profitable. Among the 50 Pandits above men¬ 
tioned, 40 may practise this art, and perhaps 15 more are 
practitioners, without having received an education that 
entitles them to the degree of Pandit. The common Dasa- 
kamw Brahmans can tell fortunate days for marriages, 
building houses, cultivating laud, or such trifles. These 
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men ean reed, but do not understand any competition in 
Sangakrita. The Daivaggna* of tin; eaat possess nearly a 
aimiUr state of knowledge. Medicine ia in rather a more 
creditable state than toward* the eatt. About 270 Sakad- 
wipi Brahmana and a few MaithQa* practiae medicine. 
They in general know more or lea* of Sangskrita, and hare 
aome book* treating on disease* and remedies, and written in 
that iauguage. A great part ia committed to memory, and a 
Slok or couplet is on all quoted as of divine authority to 
remove all doubts, and to aatonisb the multitude, who do not 
understand a word of it. At Bhagulpoor, Mungger, Rajma- 
hal, and Pratapgunj, are men wbo have regular practice. In 
other parts they are hired as servants, and receive monthly 
wagea, amounting to from 10 to 20 rupees, partly given in 
land. In this district I did not hear of any other practi¬ 
tioners of medicine, who possessed any thing like acience, 
except eight men in Rajmahal, partly Brahmans, partly 
Kayaathas of Bengal, and partly Muhammedans. The 
Bsidyas here have entirely relinquished the profession of me¬ 
dicine. The practitioners who exhibit medicine without having 
books, and in general without being able to read, are called 
by various names as in Puraniya. In the whole district 
there may be of tuch 600, some of whom arc old women. 

In the three chief towns are about 20 Jurrahs, who eva¬ 
cuate the water of hydrocele, treat sores, and draw blood 
both by cutting a vein, and by a kind of imperfect cupping. 
They are by birth barber*. The mid wive* are the women of 
the lowest castes, and merely cut the umbilical cord. The 
low people, who cast out devils, cure diseases and the bites of 
serpents, and oppose the influence of witchcraft by incanta¬ 
tion, are exceedingly numerous. In some parts the same 
person pursues all branches of this profession, in others he 
confines himself entirely to some one. On the whole, there 
may be about 15 or 16 hundred pereons wbo pretend to a 
knowledge of thia mummery. The low castes, that eat pork 
and drink spirits, are supposed to have most skill in devils. 

A branch of these wiseacre* practise inoculation for the 
small pox, and with the utmost success. The number stated 
to belong to this district is about SO, but many practitioners 
cook from adjacent district!. It is not here the custom for 
the inoculator to repeat prayers. Some Brahmans and makers 
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of garlands perform this office. I am informed, that of thoae 
who are seised with the spontaneous disease, not above one 
in twenty dies. The operation is managed exactly in the 
ume manner as in the districts already surveyed, and is at¬ 
tended with the most complete success, very few indeed 
dying. This success and the general adoption of the prac¬ 
tice render the introduction of the vaccine of very little im¬ 
portance.* Mr. Hogg at Munggcr, employed ns subordinate 
vaccinator, cannot procure one person to bring a child with¬ 
out a bribe. It is true that brilic is not high, being one ana, 
or not quite twopence, or about a day’s wages for a common 
labourer. One from this might be led to suppose, that pa¬ 
rents here are little interested in their children when such a 
trifle can induce them to submit their offspring to n practice 
which they consider in any degree objectionable. I do not 
however aee any other mark of such want of affection, on the 
contrary, the parents of this district seem fully as fond of 
their children as any where else, and to the amount of th# 
bribe we must add the saving of the fee, that would be given 
to the inoculutor. 

In thia district witchcraft (Jadu) is supposed to be exceed¬ 
ingly common. The people in the parts hitherto surveyed 
did not mention it so much as here; but whether from be¬ 
lieving in it more or less J cannot say. My native assistants 
seem to think that they concealed their belief from an extra¬ 
ordinary fear; for not one of themselves seems to have the 
least doubt of the frequent practice or reality of the art. I 
suspect however, that in reality the people there are not so 
much afraid of the art as here; for they seemed much more 
communicative than the people of this district, tnd the only 
ttlk that I heard of it was in Kamrup, especially at Goyal- 
para, where the women were accused of using witchcraft for 
deluding their lovers. Much more desperate and unjustifi¬ 
able views are here attributed to the witches, snd occasion 
very great alarm to most parents. The witches (Dain) here 
also are supposed to be women, some young and some old. 
Their supposed practices would ippear to be from pure 
malice. It is thought, whenever one ot these witches sees a 

• This is s mistaken idea; tke cootinusne* of isoculstion prnpagsln 
the disease, while rweiusttaa lands to meliorate or to espel h.—Eo. 
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floe child, by mean* of imprecation! addressed to some un¬ 
known gods, who are pleated with auch worship, that aha 
destroys its health, so that it pines away, and is deprived of 
reason, or dies.* Unless the witch knows the real name of 
the child, her imprecations do no harm. On this account 
children are usually called by some nickname, and their pro¬ 
per one is concealed; and, as most parents think their chil¬ 
dren fine, almost every one is alarmed, when in play his 
children go out of sight. The children however are gene¬ 
rally fortified by hanging on them something that ii consi¬ 
dered as a charm against ipells.f At Bhagulpoor it was 
stated to me, that about 25 children are supposed annually to 
periah in that town from the malevolence of these witches. 
Some poor women, it may be suspected, are not unwilling to 
be considered as witches; for, after they acquire this charac¬ 
ter, parents are alarmed whenever they approach; and, after 
having coucealed their children, give the Dam some present 
to induce her to go sway. 

Religion and Sects. —Calculating in the same manner as 
I did in Dinajpoor, and including the hill tribes among the 
Hindua, I reckon the Muhammedan population at 2ti per cent, 
of the whole, or at about 458,000 persons. In the Appendix 
will be seen the result of the calculation for each division, and 
also the various proportions of Mubaratnedans and Hindus in 
different parts of the district 

The Mu ham dedans. —The number of Moslems seems to 
be diminishing, although converts are occasionally made, be¬ 
cause they have less encouragement and means of subsistence 
than formerly. Although by far the greatest landholder is 
a Moslem, he seems far from encouraging the faith, and per¬ 
haps regrets the change of his family religion; for in some 
parts of his estate, of considerable extent, there is scarcely 
one of the faithful. The same mutual adoption of each 
other's religious practices, that exists between the Moslems 
and Hindua of Puraniya, prevails in Bhagulpoor. The Ksai 
of Mungger and KUarakpoor had never heard of the Satya 
Pir. I suspect, therefore, that this object of worship, com¬ 
mon to the Hindus and Moslems, is peculiar to Bengal; but 


* This Is the Gansu story of the etil eye.—Eo. 
t In Africa these charms or spells are used by all classes.—Eo. 
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at Mungger the Hindu* pr*y occasionally to Satya-Narayan, 
repeating verses in the dialect of Bengal. The Kasit seem 
to have no regular mode of conducting business. In some 
place* they have regular deputies, called Nayeh* or Mollaa, 
who officiate for certain portions of their respective jurisdic¬ 
tion*. In other cases they depute a person for each occasion, 
when personal attendance would be inconvenient. They do 
not in general, at least in Kbarakpoor, consult the people in 
the appointment of Mollas, and there are no people of this 
description except the few who act os their deputies, I have 
not learned that any person in this district nets as a Mirma- 
halut. The lower excluded castes have Mcblurs or Seniors, 
who settle the business of their associates in public assembly. 

The office of the Pirzadahs, who admit people into the 
onler of Murids, is somewhat like the confirmation of the 
church, or the l-padc* of Hindus, and scow* wore respected 
here than in the district* hitherto survived, although the 
number of those who pntfi-tx themselves Murids is hv no 
means greater. Considerable establishments have been granted 
to the families who enjoy the office, which is hereditary, and 
they seem to perform their dike for mnnv people who do not 
reside. I heard of no persons called khondkar*. I suspect 
that it is a term used in Bengal for those who are here railed 
Pirzndnhs. All religions mcndirunl*. Hindu and Moslem, 
here as well as in Puraniya, are called Fakirs and Padres; 
but 1 shall confine the term Fakir to tluise of the faith in 
Muhammed. The Fakirs in this district are much on the 
some footing as in Poraniya. but an* not so numerous, they 
may amount to between 550 and fiOO families, mostly married; 
but the country is overwhelmed with vagrants of this name, 
most of whom want women, ami are Brnawas. The residents 
seem to be in general Irss amply provided than in Puraniya. 
There were four great founders of the order of Fakir, and 
every person of this profession belongs to the sect of some 
one of these four doctors. These four sect* have again 
branched out into 14 orders, and every fakir la-longs also to 
some one of these; but the order* again have branched out 
almost ad infinitum, and the ignorant are in- general only ac¬ 
quainted with the subordinate rule to which they pretend to 
belong. A great many of the Fakirs are here called Araan- 
shahi, front a holy man of Patna, who founded a rule. After 
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having re aided some tine at Patna or Anmabad he went to 
Wordi, and on that account many of hie disciples are called 
Shahar-Wordi Fakirs. A disciple of tbia aaint, named Mor- 
tuja Shah Anund, settled at Sutigram in the division of Prs- 
tapgunj, and founded a new rule of Fakirs, called Mortuja 
Sbabi, after his name. These two are the most common sects 
here, but there are also some Juiali and Madam. 

The Benawas are divided into two classes, Gudriposh and 
Benawas proper. The Gudriposh dress in rags sown toge¬ 
ther, and derive their origin from a certain Benawa named 
Gadanarayen, who added this extravagance to the rules of 
severity, which the common Benawas observe. They have 
no women, and beg for their daily subsistence, preserving 
nothing for to-morrow, and sleeping under treeR, or acci¬ 
dental shelter. The Madaris should not keep women, dress 
in dark coloured clothes covered with ashes, and do not 
ahave tbeir heads nor beards. Muhammed Fay ok says, that 
Budiuddin, who founded this order, did not live at Mudinali, 
but at Mukunpoor near Lakhnau, The Julalis ought to cover 
tlieinselvea with aihca, but do not seem to be excluded from 
women. They eat aerpenta and centipede*, and bum their 
bodies with ball* made of charcoal, and torment themaelves 
with iron spikes. The tomb of Juki of Bukhari, their founder, 
is at Kuriaungch in the Sikh country. 

The people here seem more attentive to prayer and ablu¬ 
tion than even in Puraniya. In Mungger the Kui says, that 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the whole perform these cere¬ 
monies at the five stated periods, and many more once or 
twice a day; but I believe, that in other parts of the district 
there is a much greater relaxation. Pilgrimage seems far 
from being fashionable j but I heard of two persons who have 
been at Mecca. I met several who pretended to be on the 
way, and on the strength of their intentions levied contribu¬ 
tions from the charitable. I suspect, however, that they never 
meant to leave the banka of the Ganges. Many people, as I 
have said, are diligent readers of the Koran. The frits are 
far from being regularly observed, and are neglected much, 
as in Puraniya; and man; of the faithful drink spirituous 
liquors. The Mohumim is observed by both Moslems and 
Hindus, much as in Puraniya; but only one of the Utter, the 
Sultangunj Rani, makes a pageant; many send offerings- 
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The number of Shiyas is very inconsiderable; but either 
their seat, or the intolerance of the Sunnis this vear, during 
the celebration of the Mohurrum, was near occasioning an 
open rupture. On this occasion the Shiya* curse Omnr. Ahu- 
hukur and Osman, whom the Sunnis regard as smuts, and are 
of course exceedingly enraged, although it would appear rltat 
the Sliiyas perform their curses in places of worship peculiar 
to themselves, to which the Sunnis have no occasion to go. 
This year the Mofti of the court of circuit rasa Sunni; and, 
it is said, procured an order from the inagi-.lratc to prevent 
the Shiyas from following their usual scurrilous practice. This 
gave great offence, ami a tumult was likely to have ensued, 
had not a battalion of sepoys happened to march into the 
town. They were delayed a day, which kept every thing 
quiet. Concubines (Nekulm) arc always united to their keep¬ 
ers by a religious ceremony, and their children arc entitled 
to h share, even if there are children by .1 virgin spoti-r, The 
children by slave girls Intve no claim, if th'-tr an* any legiti¬ 
mate children or near kindred. The doctrine of caste is fully 
more extended among the Modem* here than in Pnraniya. 

The Saiuds nre very numerous especially at Itinghtilpnor, 
and in Suryagurha. At Kujutahal the chief family ot' Ze¬ 
mindars, who before their conversion were Itrahinam, enn- 
tend that on that accoum they are milled to he called 
Saiuds, and the influence which the family possesses, 1ms on 
the spot produced an acquiescence; but in other parts none 
are called Saiuds who are not supposed to be descended of 
the prophet. It is thought, that in the whole district there 
may be 2800 families of this kind. The Moguls are less 
numerous, amounting only to about IKK) or UXH) families, 
about one-half of whom are settled in the capital. The 
Pathans amount, it is supposed, to shout 3400 families, of 
whom a large portion is also settled in the capital. 1 bese 
three tribes form a kind of gentry, none of whom chooses to 
apply bis hand to labour; but they do not enjoy the high 
privileges with which they have been indulged in Puraniys. 
The balk of the Moslems, who here also «re called Sheykhs, 
chiefly employ themselves in agriculture. Of the tradesmen, 
who in this district are excluded from intermarrnges with 
the Sheykhs, I heard the following mentioned. Mown- 
Jolahas or weavers, about 4300 families. Tape weavers and 
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string knitters (Patwars) 140 bouiet; and three weavers of 
cotton carpets are also excluded. Cotton cleaners (Dliu- 
niyas), 1680 families.* Those who prepare and retail curds 
100 houses, confined to the division of Fayeaullahgunj. Tay¬ 
lors about 630 families. Washermen about 108 families, 
besides five families that scour shawls. Barbers about 45 
families. To these belong also 20 families called Jurrah, who 
are a kind of surgeon-barbers, that have been already des¬ 
cribed. Butchers, including those who kill both beef and 
mutton,about45houses. Gelders (Abdal). 35liouses. Horse 
shoera, here called Nalbund, two families. Cutters, 28 families, 
are the only workers in the metals that are excluded. 

One family which makes ornaments of lac; 25 families 
who make ornaments of glass, and about seven families of 
turners are excluded. Painters of two kinds, Pstwsr and 
Rungsaz, are generally excluded, there being IS families of 
the former, and 20 of the latter; yet I found even a de¬ 
scendant of the prophet employed in this occupation, and not 
disgraced. Ninety-six families of paper-makers; and 20 fa¬ 
milies of those, who prepare tubes for smoking tobacco, are 
excluded. Eighty-seven families of dyers are excluded. A 
good many Beldars or pioneers have been converted, and 
still keep a separate caste. 1 heard of about 150 houses. 

In this district no Muhammedans are fishermen; but there 
are about 280 families who retail fish, and are called Mahi- 
furosh or Pajari, and are excluded. Twenty families arc 
excluded, because they live by catching birds and managing 
hawks, and are called Mirshekara. Sixty-six families of Mu- 
keri are excluded on account of being petty dealers in grain, 
and about 1450 families (Knngjra), because they retail greens. 
Five families, that retail the charcoal balls used in smoking 
tobacco (Tikiya-furosh), about 280 families, who retail tobacco 
prepared for being smoked, and 47 Bakhos and 80 Besatis, 
who retail spices, are also excluded. Eighty-six families of 
Bhsthiyaraa, who keep inns (Sarays) are excluded from com¬ 
munion, and also about 16 families of bakers. 

The Moslem bards (Bhat) are excluded, and amount to 
17 families. The Dampbalis, who are excluded, amount to 
above 140 families. Here they not only play on the Damph 

* Csateit will tins be sees extends to the followers of Muhsmmetl.—Eo- 
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and beg, bnt hawk trinket* and spices. Eleven com panic, 
of Hijra* or eunuch*, may be placed in the same cla»», a* 
they are mendicant*. Twenty house* of Dhoti, arc musi¬ 
cians, but do not beg. 

There are 32 families of Bliangr, whom I took in Puraniya 
to hare been jugglers; but I am told, that they arc mendi¬ 
cant wit*, who amuse the people by making wry faces and 
gestures, and singing ridiculous song*, l-'nur houses «f fta- 
diya* play tricks with serpents, ami no less than 6.1 families 
of Chumbaa tame monkirs ami boars for the amusement of 
the public, and do not torment tliemsrlve* a* in some other 
parts. The llelas arc a low class of Moslem*, the men of 
which here keep dogs, and the women arc midwifes to the 
rich. 1 heard of only lour families. The account* of thi* 
cute that 1 received in Puraniya wen* rather contradictory, 
and no one here speaks with certainly concerning people 
considered »o vile. A great many of the female attendant*, 
that European ladies can procure in India, arc said to be of 
this class. The Muliumincdan women of loo»e character are 
excluded from communion, and amount to about 112 houses. 
Besides these, 10 families of n higher class of dancer* and 
singers, called Piranis, arc to lie found nt lt.ijmahal, where 
they pretend to exhibit before persons of high rank only. 

The Hindus.— I shall first, as formerly, give an account 
of the tribes and castes, and then conclude with some general 
observations. In enumersting the caste*, I shall in general 
follow the order of rank which each hold, in the western 
part of the district, formerly a part of the province of Bchar; 
and this order differs much from that observed in Bengal; 
for the sake of connection, however, I shall treat of the ana¬ 
logous tribes of Bengal in the same order, although in the 
part of the district, which belonged to Bengal, the order of 
precedence is very different, as I have had occasion to men¬ 
tion in ray account of Puraniya, to which 1 shall refer, when¬ 
ever I have nothing new to offer on any subject. 

To begin with the aacred order, Major Wilford says, 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. 9, page 74), that all Brahmans are 
of two kinds, Kanyskubja and Sikals, who came from Sa- 
kadwip. With respect to the former he also say* (page 9*), 
that the Brahmans acknowledge that they arc not natives of 
India, but came from the north-west, and that Kanoj was 
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their first settlement The Pandit of the survey ha* pro¬ 
cured a book, called Rudrajamal, supposed to be composed 
by Siva, and published by Paraauram, who delivered it to 
the Munia or sages of old; but the man by whom it was 
made known to sinners ia not known. In this book it is 
stated, that the Brahmans came from Sakadwip to Jambud- 
wip, and after some generations went to Kanyakubja. After 
some generations again they dispered over different countries, 
as the Dakshin, Angga, Banggs, Kalingga, Kamrup, Odra, 
Bala, Magadha, Barandra, Chola, Swarnagrama, China, 
Karnata, Saka, and Barbara, according as they were favoured 
by different Rajas. This book mentions no other Brahmans. 
I am also informed by Gnuri Datta, a Saryuriya Brahman of 
Kanoj, the most intelligent man whom I could procure to 
assist me in making this account, that in the Vishnu Pur an 
it is mentioned, that all Brahmans were originally of Kanoj, 
and were afterwards divided into ten nations, according to 
the countries in which they settled. Major Wilford also has 
been informed, that the colony from Sakadwip firat settled 
in the country called Kikat or South Behar, to which they 
communicated the name Magadha, from their ancestor Maga. 
Nor does this contradict the report of the Kudra Jamal; as 
the descendants of those, who remained behind in Kikat, 
might retain the original name of Magaa or Sakadwipis, 
while the more successful colony of Kanyakubja ia consi¬ 
dered as the common source of the aacred order of this 
miserable world (Jambudwip). What country may be meant 
by Saka, I shall not take upon myself to say. From its being 
surrounded in Hindu legend by a sea of milk, I suspect 
that it is imaginary; but Major Wilford seems to think that 
he has been able to trace it in the west. In the country 
occupied by the Magas was firtt taught the doctrines of the 
Buddhs, which has been spread even to China, and in 
Ceylon, Ava, Siam, and Thibet has been accompanied by the 
original legends and written characters of the Gangetic 
plains; but I cannot agree with Major Wilford in supposing, 
that the inhabitants of these countries are descended from 
the Magaa; in my opinion the countenance of the rude tribes 
of both countries, as well as of the more polished and inter¬ 
mixed nations, mark them clearly aa distinct races of the 
human species. In the following account of the sacred order 
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I shall flret mention the Brahmans of the ten nations derived 
from Kanyakubjas as the moat important, ami then return to 
the Magas and Sakalj. 

The extreme difficulty of coming to any fixed or rational 
conjecture concerning the transactions of a people who hare 
no history, may be well exemplified in the opinion, which I 
have given concerning the original sent of the nation of 
Brahmans called Gaur. In my account of I)inaj|«ior, I sup¬ 
posed it to have been in the west of India; but. when 1 
reached Puraniya, a tradition current iti that country induced 
me to change my opinion. Major Wilford however any*, 
that the term Gaur in Hindu hooks if never applied to 
Bengal aa a province, but to the city alone, a* living the 
abode of the deity Giliri, vlione temple* ] have mentioned 
in my account of that city; and he farther nays, that (lie 
proper Gaur (Gauda as he writes it) is on the bunks of the 
Narbada in Malava. In thin district, at any rntr, about 
36 families only of Gaur Brahman* have Milled ; but !iS of 
them reaide at Rnjmahal, in what is now reckoned Gaur. 
They are of the sect of Vishnu, and their Guru resides in 
Brindaban, being of the Ihidhaballahhi school, which implies 
their worshipping Vishnu under the form of Krishna. Moat 
of them here, as well as in Puraniya, are men of the world, 
chiefly merchants and shopkeepers; lint five or six of them 
have images, and act as Gurus and Pur oh its for several 
tribes from the west of India. 

The Maitbilai are by far the most numerous of the ten 
nations of Brahmans, and amount to betweern 5 and 6000 
families. About a tenth part of these have taken up their 
abode in the part of this district, which belongs to the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. The remainder reside in the western and 
southern parts of the district, and seem to have acquired as 
complete an ascendency in Magadha ai they have in Mitliila. 
In the two countries they follow very nearly the same cus¬ 
toms which I have described in the account of Puraniya. 
The only difference which I perceive is, that the Brahmans, 
who officiate in temples, are here usually called Pandaa, but 
this term i* also bestowed on priests of the lower tribes. In 
the south it seems confined to the Sudrts, who are dedicated 
to the worship of Siva. 

Of the five sacred tribes introduced from Kanyakubpi by 
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the Hindu kings of Bengal there may be 500 families, of 
whom nine-tenth* at leait belong to the Rarhi division, and 
not a tenth to Baraodra; for Bollal Sen assigned all the por¬ 
tion of this district that belonged to the province of Bengal 
to the Rarhi Brahmans. Almost a half of this division how¬ 
ever, has settled in the part of the district which belongs to 
the Mogul province of Behar. Besides these, there are from 
2 to 300 families, who, by officiating for low tribes, have in 
the south-east part of the district degraded themselves to the 
rank of Varna*; ami some who officiate for the Kaibartas, and 
are called Patits, or sinners. Only three houses of the Baidik 
Brahmans of Bengal arc to be found in the whole district. 
Of the lirnhmnns, who retain the title of Ksnyakubja, there are 
between 13 and 1,400 houses. Some of them call themselves 
merely Kanyakubjas; hut otlicn distinguish themselves by 
the subordinate and inferior denominations of AntarbcHiya, 
Saryuriya nnd Sanoriya. They go in cartu drawn by oxen, 
ns in Purnniya; but few only of them arc of the sect of Saivs, 
nnd they are very much divided among the different sects 
that now prevnil. A great part of them have lands either 
free or rented, by the cultivation nf which they chiefly live. 
Some of them give religious instruction to their own tribe to 
Jvshatris, Rajputs snd Kayastha*; but the Mftithilas perform 
most of the ceremonies, which here as well as in Puraniya is 
the most profitable part of the sacred office. 

The Saraswat nation of Brahmans are from 20 to 30 fami¬ 
lies, who live chiefly by officiating in the ceremonies of the 
high ranks from the west of India. There is only one family 
of the Utkal nation. Besides the Maithila and Kanyalcubja 
Brahmans already mentioned, from 4 to 500 families of the 
sacred order have been degraded in the western parts of the 
district by acting ns priests for the low casteB j and between 
2 and 300 by performing the office of Kantha, or Mohapatra, 
or Agridmi; but some of these last are of the five tribes of 
Bengal. In general the nation, to which these degraded 
Brahmans belong is not known, and they are called by their 
office, or by the name of the tribe for which they officiate. 
In this district none of the southern nations of Brahmans 
(Pmrffc/ia Drarir) have settled. 

These arc all tho Brahman* that belong to the 10 nations, 
into which the sacred order is usually divided; but their is a 
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kind of Brahmin called Mathura, from the name of a city iti 
Brindahan. They pretend, that they sprung from the sweat 
of Krishna. They live in what is called ;i pure manner, and 
confine themselves to officiate as Gurus and l'urohit* fur pure 
trihei, or to cultivate land, which they rent or enjoy free. 
One of them has gome science; but concerning this tribe I 
have not yet learned anything sufficient to enable me to enter 
into a detail. Four families of Brahmans pretend lint their 
ancestors were brought from Kraungcbadwip by Dasnratli, 
the father of Ram, in order to enable him to hate a child. 
This Kraungcbadwip is surrounded by a sea of melted butter, 
and is therefore for beyond the extent of my geographical 
knowledge; nor have I anything to relate concerning these 
Brahtnana, except that they instruct many of those who 
worship Ram, and arc considered skilful in astrology. 

In my account of Puraniya, and in the foregoing pages, I 
have given some account of the Sakadwipi colony; they are 
alleged to bo the original stock of almost the whole Brah¬ 
mans; but it is only those who remained behind in .Mngudhu, 
when their brethren removed to Kanyakuhja, that retain tiie 
name Sakadwipi. Of these there arc in this district from 
2 to 300 families. They mostly practise medicine, by which 
they probably recommended themselves, when they arrived 
from their original country; and most of them understand 
the faookB on their science, which arc to be found in the 
Sangskrita language. In search of employment many of them 
go abroad to other districts, and a few have studied Persian, 
Bnd entered into the management of worldly ufliiir*. They 
act aa Gurus, or religious instructors for themselves; but bite 
Maithilas to perforin their ceremonies. The people of the 
sect of Saur, who worship the sun, give much of their offer¬ 
ings to the Sakals, who are considered as peculiar favourites 
of the great luminary; hut most of the Sakals arc of the 
Sakti sect. They are divided into IS families, and a man 
cannot nnirry a woman of the same family with himself. 1 hey 
say, that in Sakadwipi there were four classes of men: I' irst, 
Magas, from whom the Brahmans are descended. Secondly, 
Magadhas, who were the military tribe of the country. 
Thirdly, Manasas, who were the merchants; and fourthly, 
Mandagas, who were the labourers; but none of the three 
lower tribes came with the Magas from their original country. 
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They still acknowledge the name of Magas. It is said, that 
an account of this tribe is to be found in the Somba-Puran, 
attributed to Vyas. 

These Magas must by no means be confounded with tbe 
Magahia, Bhungihar or Zemindar Brahmins, yet these are 
undoubtedly the old subjects of the kings of Magndha, and 
are admitted by all to belong to the sacred order, althnngh 
they never perform any of its peculiar dutieB, In my account 
of Purauiya I have given some account of this race, and when 
it was composed, I thought, that in this district I should have 
had an opportunity of clearing up many points, concerning 
which I found myself dubious. In this itowever, I have been 
in a great measure deceived ; for, although there are in the 
district at least 10,000 families of this tribe, they are uncom¬ 
monly shy, and the very mention of the terms Bhungihar or 
Magahi, especially of the latter, puts them in a rage. In 
Major Wilford's account of the Anugangam, or country 
watered by the Ganges, I perceive a reason that may be 
assigned for their unwillingness to be called by their national 
name. The Pauranikt, says this learned officer, (Asiatic 
Researches, vol/9, p. 62), allege, that “Kipungjay drove awny 
the Brahmans; and raised to the priesthood men of the lowest 
tribes, Kaibartaa boatmen and fishermen, Patus, Pulindas, 
and Madrakas ; but these Brahmans were no better than 
Mlechchbas or impure and base-born men. These boatmen 
and fishermen, being used to live upon fish, would never give 
up their favourite food when raised to the priesthood, ami 
their descendants tbe Bengal Brahmans live upon fish even 
to this day. The same circumstance is mentioned in the 
Vishnu Puran." The comment on tbe Brahmans of Bengal 
has probably been written by some person who was not aware, 
that of all the five northern nations of Brahmans, Gaur, Utkal, 
Kanyakubja, Maithila and Saraswat, it is only the first that 
are excluded from eating fish, although many of all the nations 
reject this food from an idea of purity. The books to which 
the Major alludes, have therefore in all probability been 
written in the south of India. The Brahmans of Bengal 
cede to none, I believe, in either purity or learning; and this 
passage in the Purans seems in reality to be aimed at die 
introduction of the sect of Buddb, to which the later Hindu 
princes on the hanks of the Ganges Itelnnged. As the 
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doctrines of tlie lhir.ins prevailed, anil »In -11 ibis slon li.i.I 
become current, Hie Brahmans of \l *»._«»,I5u l M .,. a „ u . ;i »li. Wi ,^ 

..f their country. ’Hie reason why they seen. to In- ..IK-ml.-.l 
ill tire Hindu term Blnm«iyn, and to prefer Hie IVr-i.m MM „. 
iiyiu Zemindar, is. (Imt in this district iikiv is an •■),,,., t |i M .,h 
low tribe called Bhungiva, will)«bum dm ,ire afraid of In iie. 
confounded. This Uipungjav Kaja, n In, |ji,.i a t,„ ul ,v„. 
seventh or eighth century of ihe C'lirisli.m era. i- a|... M |.| i„ 
have “ exterminated the remnants of (In K-lnui iriln , an,I 
to have filled their places will, people of lb- lm„M cI.,n i s." 
Part of these 1 take to be the ancestors nt iln Bbiinjiui-. 
with whom this tribe of Brahman* is afraid .if l>, in • run* 
founded; bu* the Kshatriya* of Mngadlu ha-! pr.uondv 
been destroyed, or driven mil of Hie dominion- of \|.,b:m- 
nmla king of India, who flourished in the fitlb reiiinri Im fore 
the birth of Christ, (Asiatic Kexearcbes. tol. !l, p. ;J7'. and 
this prince placed Sudras in the room of tli-.-c noble- »r -..I- 
diors. 1 am inclined to snspeel, that the Zeinindar iSrali- 
iiuuw are the descendants of those Sudras, admit ted by 
this prince into the military order; fiir their manner- are 
entirely similar to those of the other tribes of military cul¬ 
tivator*; and, as I have said in my accouni of Puraniui, they 
seem to be the descendants of the Hrachmuninl Pliny Brail- 
inan, it must be observed iti the languages of Imli.i, is not 
exclusively applied to the order of priesthood ; but a- I have 
said in my account of the religion of the Burma-, is applied 
to the new inhabitants of any land. Accordingly we find in 
Mr. Joinville’s account of Ceylon, limit) colonies of lindimaiis 
entering that island; but these Brahmans, instead of being 
priests, would appear to be industrious weavers; and it must 
1« observed, that the title of the Brahman priesthood in their 
original country is said to have beer .Maga; so that it was 
probably on their arrival in India as a new colony, that they 
received the name Brahman. 

Creat persons among these Brahmans are fond of being 
called Raja, those who have estates assume the title ol 
Zemindar, and those who are poor distinguish themselves 
by the name of the tribe to which they belong. These tribes 
are numerous, and somewhat resemble the "hi rhms of Scot¬ 
land, as all the members are supposed to have n common 
descent in the male line; but they seem to have little attach- 
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merit or respect for their chief*. The nation is said to extend 
on both Bides of the Ganges from Benares to the frontier of 
Bengal. In this space I hare heard of 19 tribes. 

Before the time of Siwai Singhs they acknowledge, that they 
all ploughed and worked oxen with their own hands; but those 
in Mithila having since been threatened with being reduced 
to the rank of impurity, should they persist in this iniquity, 
have given it up. The poor, however, even there do all 
other kind of work about their farms, and in Magadha they 
continue to hold the plough. Besides these common Brahmans 
of Magadha, are between one and two hundred familes, who 
call themselves Magadha Dcsi Srotriya Brahmans, who live 
very pure, and act as Gurus and Purohits for pure castes; 
but, so far us I could learn, have no learning; nor have 1 
keen able to hear any thing of their history. They have no 
connection with the Srotriyas of Bengal, but are considered 
as much higher than the military and agricultural tribes of 
Magahi Brahmans. 

In the eastern comer of the district are about 40 funtilics 
of Daivaggnas, who arc hereditary astronomers, and are con¬ 
sidered in rank as neat to the Brahmans. In the other parts 
of the district the sacred order has reserved to itself this 
branch of science. Next in rank to the astrologers arc 
between five and six hundred bards of the Hindu religion, 
who are called Brahma Bhat Moat of them have small en¬ 
dowments, and they all have some land, that they rent from 
Zemindars, or hold from government They are all employed 
at funerals and marriages; or, if they are very poor, arc open 
beggars on all public occasions. In common, men of reputa¬ 
tion get from one to five rupees, but great persons often give 
20 rupees. Bhats of inferior abilities get from one to 15 unas. 
If not pud according to their expectation, they are apt to be 
very abusive; but of late people of rank have begun to resent 
the liberties, which the bards were wont to take. Notwith¬ 
standing the military tribe has been twice at least expelled from 
this country, there are about 80 families scattered through 
the district, who coll themselves Kshatris; but there is great 
reason to think, that these are in reality Khatris from the 
west of India. 

The Rajputs in this district are exactly on the same footing 
as in Purauiya; that is, in the parts, which belonged to the 
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province of Bengal, they are considered as inferior to the 
jeribM, physicians, mid merchants; but in Behar, they are 
considered as next in rank to the hard*, and are allowed to be 
Ksliatriyns or members of the pure military tribe. In this 
district are between five and six thousand families. Some of 
them hold the plough with their own hand; but these arc 
disgraced,and the others will not intermarry »ilh their families. 
There is besides a tribe of Rajput-, railed Itaksarirn from 
Raksar (Buxar R.), of whom about AMI families have settled 
in this district. Wherever any considerable number of these 
It.iksariya* live in one pi,ire. it is called Katgav. They arc 
considered as peculiarly warlike, anil hold, and plough with 
their own hand; hut, owing to their violence, their purity is 
not disputed. The customs of the Rajputs here are the same 
as in l’urnuiyn. 

The Kshetanris pretend to he of the military rank, and 
having hern long in possession of a great part of the district, 
their claim is so fir in general admitted, that in many parts 
they are placed next in rank to the Rajputs. I have men¬ 
tioned the remains, which their chiefs have left. In the 
western end ol the district the Kshctaiu in have hem in agreat 
measure exterminated; but there still remain, in the middle 
part* chiefly, above 3000 families, and there are still in the 
division of Bangka four per. uiis, who k-Mime the dignity of 
Raja, and take their title- from Manihari, ilaitgruc, Bark op 
and Parsanda. An account of their genealogy ami condition 
will he afterwards given. The Kshetauris pr.-teml, that, 
w hen Parnsuram destroyed the military tribe of India, two of 
them fled to Yuwakiiruia the god of artists for protection. 
Parnsuram, coming up, was desirous of killing them, hut 
Viswakarma said, these are not Kxhatri- (fcntihl.s), hut 
Kshetanrie, (farmers), on which Parasuram demanded proof 
by their handling the plough, which ill order to save their 
lives these degenerate persons consented to do. Their 
descendants have ever since been called Kshetanris, and arc 
considered ns somewhat degraded. The tribe, after this, 
resided for many ages in the vicinity of Delhi; hut, on the 
Mohammedan conquest of that city, they retired to OihoU 
Nagpoor and Kharakpoor, both of which, for some time, 
almost entirely belonged to them. No such tribe I am told 
remains near Delhi; but the Kshctauri, Koeri and Dhanggar 
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are still the principal inhabitants of Chhota Nagpoor, where, 
I am informed, the two latter, and I suspect, the former do 
not 6peak the Hindi language, and the Dhanggar are still 
impure, and perhaps infidels (Mlcchchhas). A nother tradition 
concerning the Kshetauris is, that they were originally of the 
low tribe of fishermen called Chanda!, and were raised to im¬ 
portance by one of them, who was a favourite of Ram. I 
have little doubt, that in fact, whether infidel mountaineers 
or vile fishermen, they were one of the tribes raised to military 
rank by Raja Ripungjay, and that od their becoming followers 
of the Brahmans, these priests invented a l’uuranik legend. 
They have now entirely adopted the manners of the Rajput-., 
and as many, as can afford, will not labour their fields with 
their own hands; but those, who hold the plough, arc not 
disgraced. Their Gurus arc partly Mnithilu, and Rarlu 
Brahmans, partly Dasnami Sumiyasis. The Brahmans of 
both kinds perforin their ceremonies. The affairs of caste 
are settled in assemblies of respectable people, nor have they 
any hereditary chiefs. 

Of the medical tribe of Bengal (Baidyas) there arc only 
between twenty and thirty families, all settled in the parts of 
the district that belonged to the province of Bengal; when; 
they arc allowed to be higher than the scribes. In Bcliartln- 
pen-men (Kuyctli or Kayasllia) an* placed next to the 
Kshetauris, and by the Brahmans arc considered ax bastards; 
to whom the rank of Sudrns lias been given; and in general 
they do not presume to be angry at this decision, which in 
Bengal would be highly offensive. Some of them however 
pretend, that they did not proceed from the feet of Brahma, 
like Sudras; but that three of them were made from the dust, 
with which, during the fatigues of creation, the whole person 
(Kaya) of the God was covered. One of these men of dust, 
named Cihitra Sen, was writer to Ram or Bacchus, and from 
liim are descended all the scribes on earth. One of the 
remaining two was given to the judge of the infernal regions, 
and the other to the chief of serpents. 

[Dr. Buchanan gives a long account of the various castes 
or trades,—a description of which will be found in I’uraniya, 
Behar, &c.— Ed.] 

The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed 
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will* foreign colonic*. Their features and complexion re¬ 
semble those of all the rude tribes, that I have seen on the hills 
from the 0anger to Malabar, that i» on the Vimlhya mountain*. 
Their noses are seldom arched, and are rather thick at the 
points, owing to their nostrils being generally circular; but 
they arc not so diminutive as the tn>-<->. of the Tartar nations, 
nor flattened like tln.se «>f the Afrienn Negro. Their faces 
are oval, ami not shaped likr aloxetige. a - th.we of the Chinese 
are. Their lips are toll, but not at all like those of the Negro; 
on the contrary, tin ir months in general areverv well formed 
Their eye*, instead of being bid in fat. and plaeed ni>lii|IU'ly, 
like those of the (’hi'.e'r, are exactly like those of Kitrupcuns. 
In fact, considering lliat tln-ir women are very hard wrought, 
they are fir from having harsh features. 

The moil remarkable of these nanini.iiticers is the tribe, 
which occupies the northern pari of the Uajmdi.il hills. T<> 
tin 1 map and topography I refer for an iutimihi of the territory, 
which they pos*e-s, and liir an account of their manners 1 
refer to a paper In l.ieiilrn.nil Tliom.is Shaw eontaoicd in 
llie fourth volume of the Asiatic Hi-iarche-, to which I 
have vi ry little oeeasion to make any nddilioti-. The ortho¬ 
graphy, which 1 him* adopted, differs from that employed hy 
the above mentioned intelligent ollieer. not from riny idea, that 
bis is incorrect; lmt for the sak-ofmiil'ormity. In the first visit, 
that I made to tlnir villages, on the bill (iud.iiUmggi, rast 
from I'dhwanala, 1 went from tin- bank of (lie (iaitge* in a 
pnl.ni<|uin, which I left at the foot of the bill, tied in order to 
give no alarm ascended with only two servants, and a guide 
who was a mountaineer in the service of the post of lice. Not 
one of ns had even a stick in his hand. A« we ascended, we 
were joined hy a young man, son of the chief of the village, 
who, ns I passed, came from n farm on the plains, which his 
father rent,- 1 . The young man intelligent, rind not at all 
rude ; but showed no disposition to give us u cordial recep¬ 
tion. When we came to the village, all the men remained in 
their houses, and most of them shut their doors. Hie women 
and children came out to look at me, but declined conversa¬ 
tion, although the young man said, that all the women could 
apeak the low country dialect. 1 went towards two or three 
groups; but, as 1 approached, they all retired, except one 
yonng woman, who had a good deal of reason to be aatiafied 
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with her appearance. A» I approached, ahe atood with a 
becoming, but modest assurance; but she would not speak. 
I now determined to put the young chief b hospitality to a full 
trial, and sat down on a stone by his father’s door, complaining 
of the heat, and of thirst; but he neither offered to take mu 
into the house, nor to give me water. 

Another attempt on the bill Chaundi, west from Rajumhal, 
convinced me, that these people do not possess the virtue of 
hospitality. I soon after indeed found out the means of making 
them assume its appearance. 1 had passed along a great part 
of their frontier, without having been able to procure any 
intercourse, sufficient to give me a knowledge of their manners; 
and I therefore determined to give a feast, which I was told 
would answer the purpose. At Gangguprasad 1 invited those 
of the neighbouring hills, and gave them a dinner and drink. 
At Paingli I gave another entertainment. Afterwards, so 
long as 1 continued in their neighbourhood, 1 was completely 
worried with their attentions. Flocks poured in with little 
presents of honey, and eager to give me information; and, 
when I visited any of their villages, I found every door open. 
Our intercourse, however, always terminated in a solicitation 
for drink, a most extravagant fondness for which seems to be 
the greatest foible of the tribe. They are, however good 
natured in their cups; and one of them, who was brandishing 
• hatchet, as he was dancing amidst a staggering crowd, readily 
gave it up to me, and seemed sensible of the propriety of my 
taking it A custom, which they observe in their dances, 
dearly marks their insatiable desire for liquor. The chief 
person goes round the men and women of the party, as they 
dance; and in their tarns pours from a pitcher into the mouth 
of each, what he thinks a reasonable quantity. When he 
has gone the round, another person takes the pitcher, and 
helps the chief. No one help* himself to the pitcher, sensible 
that to long as a drop remained, he could not remove it from 
his lips. 

They are fully as well dressed and cleanly as the neigh¬ 
bouring peasantry, and their women have a greater quantity 
of ornaments, and these more valuable. Their houses are 
more roomy and dry, and folly more clean. The principal 
ornament of their huts consists of the skulls of the tigers, 
deer, hogs and porcupines, which the owner has slain, and 
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on the number of these trophies ho pride* himself with all 
the exaltation of a k«n sportsman. Their chief art it the 
preparation of what they call Pseluii, that it fermented grain, 
from which they prepare their liquor, and which differ* con¬ 
siderably from the operation of malting. The grain, either 
maiae or janera (Holms Sorghum) is boiled, and spread out 
on a mat to cool. It ix then wined with the ferment of vege¬ 
tables called Bakar, which I have described in wv nrenmit of 
Ronggopoor, and kept in a large earthen pm for eight or nine 
days.* Warm water may at any time he added to this, and in 
a few hour* it ferments, and is ready for being drank. This 
liquor they call Paehoitadi. Some of them omi distil it. and 
prepare Palkatadi. In the southern part* of their hills this 
tribe posses* many oxen and row*) hut in the iiorilin n parts 
they have only domestic swine and goats as mentioned by Mr. 
Shaw. A few of them can read and write the Nagri character. 

These people call thftnwlrc* Maler; lint they admit that 
this name is also applicable to the southern tribe of moun¬ 
taineers, whose manners ami language are very different, and 
with whom they cannot eat nor intermarry, nor could I hear 
of any tradition concerning the two tribe* having ever had 
similar customs; but prohuldy their custom* at no very re¬ 
mote time w err the same, their tradition* going hack to no 
distant periods. They have, for instance, no tradition con¬ 
cerning the introduction of maite. which is now their princi¬ 
pal food; and its introduction must have been the greatest 
improvement on their condition that has ever taken place, and 
ha* occasioned the addition of a new god to their worship. 
All other tribes they coll (ialer; hut among these are com¬ 
prehended several tribes that shall bo iftcrward* mentioned, 
with whom they sometimes intermarry, many of whom retain 
their language, and all eat in common, and join in the repast 
on beef. The Suzawul or native officer who superintends their 
conduct estimates the number of this tribe at 80,000 houses. 

On a most careful inquiry 1 learned that the territory of 
this tribe is reckoned to contain 580 villages, and that though 
some few of these contain from 30 to 50 houses, the average 
cannot be taken at above 12 houses and 60 people for each, 
giving in all 7068 houses, and 35,340 people. In the whole 
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of their territory I have allowed 38,000 people, the difference 
being on account of the Ghatwsls and their dependents re¬ 
siding among the hills. This tribe openly boasts in its im¬ 
purities, and glories in eating beef and drinking beer, as if it 
were composed of Englishmen; hut all the other tribes have 
become more or less ashamed of committing such enormities, 
and endeavour to shun or conceal part of their impurity. This 
produces a great difficulty in tracing their pedigree; for the 
various degrees of command which in different parts the peo¬ 
ple of the same tribe hare obtained over their unruly appe¬ 
tites has given rise to innumerable divisions, and at very little 
distances totally different customs prevail. 

The Nat are usually called Pahariya (hill) Nat, in order to 
distinguish them from those who amuse the people by per¬ 
forming tricks. The northern tribe consider their southern 
neighbours as brethren, and call them Mnler, the name which 
they give themselves; but the southern tribe, shocked at the 
impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and most 
usually call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to 
themselves the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however 
is probably a word of the same derivation with Maler. The 
Mai however ditide themselves into three tribes, Kumarpali, 
Dangrpali, and Marpsli; and they often call the northern 
mountaineers Sumarpali, thus, as it were, acknowledging a 
common origin, which 1 have little doubt is the fact. The 
manners and language of the three southern Pali are the 
same, and they speak a very impure dialect of the Bengalese. 
The three Pali were originally local distinctions, hut now sll 
live intermixed, have exactly the same customs and langnsge, 
and intermarry; hut there are five real hereditary distinc¬ 
tions, which descend in the male line. The highest rank 
consists of the Rajas or chiefs and their descendants, all of 
whom are called Singhs* or Lions. Next to these are certain 
families that were at one time rich, and are called Grihi. 
They assisted their poorer brethren with loans, and seem to 
have been a kind of bankers, like the Vaisyas of the Hindus. 
They never seem to have held any office in the state. The 
third in rank were the Msjhii or chiefs of villages, and none 
but persons of this rank were ever permitted to hold this 
office. The persons of the Aheri or fourth class were by 
birth hunters; and at first, in all probability, were the lower 
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and labouring class, like the Sudnia of the Hindus; for what 
ia now considered as the lowest anil fifth class is composed of 
the Naiyas, who are allowed to have originally been the 
priests, but have been totally discarded from that office. It 
must be observed, however, that by the neighbouring Hindus 
the term Nuiya is usually given to the whole tribe. Prom 
among the person' of a certain family he appointed a Majid 
for each village; hut after hi * appointment the Majhi could 
not be dismissed without the consent of an assembly of the 
whole tribe, from which no one was excluded, The Itaja 
appointed also a I'oujdar to command in predatory excur¬ 
sions, mid could dismiss him at pleasure. He also appointed 
a Dcwan. Each person gave annually to his Majhi mime 
share of his crop, o je at. a pot of hom y, and i bundle of 
rope; and the Majids again gave to the iluja n share of what 
they thus prut tired. This»iistom continues; but the Fimj- 
tlur i- no lunger necessary, and the Majhi* tire considt -ed as 
hereditary by right of primogi niture. The land seems to be 
the property of the cullivat. ■•-. On the liiili- and swelling 
land the field is cultivated two years, and then lii» fallow for 
five or rix ; but a man may prevent any other from cultivating 
his fallow land, livery family ha* some land, but some have 
not enough, and these at spare time work for wages. There 
are no slaves. 

A field thus cultivated after a fallow is called a Vari, and 
in the hills is not ploughed : hut in the low country it i* often 
ploughed, and there some of the Msl posses* rice lands, that 
every year are regularly cultivated. Their hut* are usually 
contiguous to the Vari, and near them they have small gar¬ 
dens, in which they rear plantains, capsicum, and green vege¬ 
table!. On the hills the Vari ia not ploughed nor hoed. The 
men cut the trees and bum them, and the women aow the 
seed. On the first year they scatter over the surface seed of 
the kinds of millet called Kheri and Kangni; and, with a 
stick pointed with iron, form small holes, in which they drop 
seeds of the maize, of janera, and of a pulse called Bora or 
Kslai. In the second year they plant only the maia* and 
janera. In the Varia on the low lards, which are ploughed, 
they raise the same articles as on the hills with the addition 
of rape-seed and seaamum. They collect wild yams, and 
betides eowa and oxen, for milk and labour, they rear twine 
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gotta, fowls and pigeon* for eating. They ferment both maise 
and janera, and usually drink the liquor without distillation; 
but some are acquainted with this art They make no doth, 
and cannot work in iron. They have moat of the instruments 
of music commonly used in the low country, and have adopted 
inoculation for the small pox. Although their progress in 
agriculture is greater than that of their northern neighbours, 
their huts are much more wretched and dirty, their clothing 
is more scanty, and their women are lest cleanly and worse 
provided with ornaments. This, I presume, ia owing to a 
consciousness of impurity and sense of degradation which 
has taken away the pride that induces men to lubour for dis¬ 
tinction. Their deities have neither images nor temples. The 
bodies of the dead are burned on the same day that they 
die; and, if the person has been of rank, a Brahman per¬ 
forms ceremonies. The kindred mourn five days, and then 
give a feast. 

Among the rich, who have Hindu priests, premature mar¬ 
riages arc in use; but the poor often wait until the girl is ;:0 
yearn old; her inclination however !b never consulted. Her 
parents always receive some money from the bridegroom, but 
not enough to defray their expense. A man may marry se¬ 
veral wives. A widow may live as a concubine (Samodh) 
without any religious ceremony, but the connection ia perma¬ 
nent. Adnltreasea are turned away, but may become concu¬ 
bine*. If an unmarried woman prove with child, her paramour 
must marry her. The eldest son at present succeeds to all 
dignities and land, but he give* hit brothers a share to culti¬ 
vate, and a father’s moveables are divided equally among hi* 
sons. The women are left to be provided for by the ions 
until they are married, or become concubines. 

My informants have no tradition concerning their tribe 
having emigrated from any other country, nor have they ever 
heard of any emigration from their hills; but in the hills of 
Malle poor, south from Mungger, there are about 100 families 
of a similar rude tribe called Naiyaa, the name usually given 
to the Mai by the neighbouring Hindus. These live by cut¬ 
ting timber, and have scarcely any agriculture. Neither 
Naiyaa have indeed any knowledge of the other. 

Gin era l hah him or THE Hindus.-— In this district 1 
shall chiefly confine myself to those which belong to Ma- 
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gidha, and they differ rery little from those of Mithila, 
which hive been described in my account of Puraniya. I shall 
therefore confine myself to the mention of their differences. 
The pure cutes are allowed to eat rice cleaned by boiling, 
an indulgence, however, from which a great many abstain, 
especially the Bamyat. Brahmans do not eat meat, exeept 
such as has been sacrificed, and that of weathered goats. 
The other pure tribes do not cat tortoises, and as usual the 
sect of Vishnu, even of the lowest rank, abstains entirely 
from animal food and liquor. On this account, people of 
this sect seldom take Upadcs until advanced in years. Many 
of the hill tribe kill and eat the ox, and some of them cat 
rats, serpents, and jackals, and monkirs. Some Brahmans 
smoke tobacco. Except Brahmans, Rajputs, a few of the 
Baniyas, and the sect of Vishnu, all avowedly drink spi¬ 
rituous liquors. Somewhat more than in Mithila celebrate 
their parents* memory in the Tithi; but they only observe 
the Amabasya of the month Aswin. The people here hare 
no objection to live in a bouse where a person has died; but 
yet they very seldom allow any one to die in the house, least 
he should become a devil or ghost If near the holy river, 
the moribund are placed with their feet in the water, and the 
Puruhit reads prayers until they die. 

The low castes marry earliest; but the high castes almost 
always procure matches for their daughters before they 
reach the age of maturity. The two most heavy expences 
which a Brahman incurs, are the marriages of his children, 
and the uauming the thread; but, if they have not money 
enough of their own, they can usually raise it by a subscrip¬ 
tion of the neighbours. The season for marriage lasts Magh 
and Phalgun, stops in Chait, and recommencing in Vaiaakb, 
continues all Jyaisbtha and Ascliarh. The expence and 
noise are intolerable, and for a great part of the time many 
people continue idle, going from one feast to another. There 
is little or no trouble in matching their girls with person* of 
proper rank; the Brahmans here being less attentive than in 
Puraniya to distinctions of that kind. The men very seldom 
take a second wife, unless their first has lived long without 
having children. 

Among the castes who keep concubines, the younger 
brother cannot take the elder’s widow except she is willing, 
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and she may go with whomsoever she pleases. The concu¬ 
bines are willows, ami are not connected with their keeper 
by any religions ceremony; but the connection is indisso¬ 
luble, except on account of infidelity. They are called 
Samodhs, Sagni, and Chuman, and their children may in¬ 
termarry with those of virgin spouses. An unmarried woman 
who lias had a child cannot be married; but, if her liner 
has been of the some caste, she may live with him ub a 
Ssmodh ; he must however in that case pay a sum for puri¬ 
fication. If her paramour has been low, she is turned out of 
her caste, and her kindred must pay the expense of purifi¬ 
cation before they will he received in company. The children 
of private connections are illegitimate. 

Widows in some parts burn themselves pretty frequently,* 
especially the Blmjpuri tribes settled in Munggcr. In that 
town about one in a year may burn herself, and in the whole 
district besides there may every year lie uboul two sacrifices 
of thia nature. In my account of the castes I have mentioned 
the principal sect* to which each is addicted. The 1‘andit 
of Mungger thinks that in Magndlm the three sects of Vishnu, 
Siva, and Sakti arc nearly equal in number. The doctor 
chiefly followed by the sect of Sakti is Krisimnnuiida. None 
profess themselves of the Virbhav, nt least in MAgadha; nor 
is the Syamarahasya in request. In the llengnlcsc part 
almost all the sect of Vishnu worship Krishna. In Magadha 
and Mithila they chiefly worship Ram. There are a very 
few of the sect of Saur and Gannpatya. 

All sects and tribes make offering* to the Grama Derates, 
hut the sect of Vishnu do not kill the annual; they turn it 
loose. In the account of the topography of the division! I 
have mentioned the most usual of these deities, many nf 
which are males, and seem to have in general been rather 
men celebrated for their piety than for their heroic notions. 
Many again, both male and female, seem to have been the 
deitiee of rude tribes who formerly inhabited the country, 
and whose descendants have been converted. The females 
have usually annexed to their name the title Mata, just as in 

* This horrid murder k now totally iboHahed; I established iu India a 
journal ia four languages, which led to It* safe and immediate cessation in 
1829.—[Rn.j 
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the south of India they are called Uinn, both words signifying 
mother. Many again of these pods are railed Bhut Derates 
or devil*, by the Brahmans, who however do not fail to 
worship diem. They have no images, lmt sometimes a rude 
stone, or where that cannot he procured a lump of mud, 
generally on a hill, or under a tree. Main have Brahman 
Pujaris, and many have persons of low or even vile tribes 
approaching on being Mlcchchhas : Mime of both kinds have 
endowments, in the part of the dun id. which formerly 
belonged to Bchar, the priests of uio«t of the tillage deities 
are called Kuphri, a word peculiar. 1 lirlievt, lo that part of 
the country. The Kaphris are supposed In lie capable of 
inspiration by gods nml devil*. Those who are in danger 
from disease, not only apply in prunin' favour from the god, 
but to know the result. \\ lull the Kaphri makes I he offer¬ 
ing, he becomes violently agitated, and, after the usual inum- 
mery, gives a response. When people are bitten by serpenta, 
they are in many parts carried to a temple of BlsImWi, and 
the Kaphri pretends, hy looking at a pot of water, to foretell 
the event. If die water is agitated when the offering is 
made, it is supposed that the deity has come to assist in the 
recovery, which will of course take plate. It is not only the 
Kaphris that are supposed to he capable of inspiration; but 
the devils or godB arc supposed lo inspire another class of 
men called Chatiyus, who on .-uch occasions are violently 
ngitated and give responses. Sonic of these Ch.vtiyas are 
Brahmans, others are low fellows. The ignorant worship 
them, offering sacrifices, milk, sweetmeats, and the like. 
Each Kaphri or Chatiyn, who pretends to he inspired, has 
an attendant named Phnldhnri) a, who conducts the cere¬ 
monies, and holds his master while he pretends to he de¬ 
prived of reason by the deity or devil. He also explains 
what his master says, which is generally unintelligible. In 
fact he is generally the greater rogue of the two. 

The following are the chief Grama Dcvalas. Kali, in 
some places called Burhi Kali, is well known as the great 
object of worship among the Brahmans of Bengal. Siva is 
in some places here considered as a Grama IVvata, is some¬ 
times called Kanggali or tlic beggar, in others Biirhnunth, in 
other* Gnurisangkar, and in others Bangknnath. One of 
the most common is Bishahari, the terrible reptiles under 
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her authority being uncommonly destructive. Siddhcswari. 
Chamli, and Muharaayo, are not very common, and 1 saw 
none of Sitala. Makeswari ia a female deity. 

Dubebhayharan, in the very extensive territory of KUa- 
rakpoor, is the most common village deity. He is supposed 
to have been a Brahman of Kanoj, on whose lands Abhiram, 
a Kahetauri Raja, built forcibly a house. The Brahman, in 
order to be revenged, ript up his own belly, and, having 
become a devil of the kind called Brahmadaaya, has ever 
since been a terror to the whole country. In particular he 
haa destroyed the whole Kahetauria; and those who call 
themselves such, are alleged by the Kaphris of this god to 
be mere pretenders. 

Pachuya, a male devil, who destroys children. Ram Keyari, 
a male deity. Mahadano or Dano and Pahardano, a male 
god of the rude tribe*. Biaurawat, who was a holy man of 
the Goyala tribe. Chamufoujdar who was a holy man of the 
Tivar tribe. Kama and her husband Kira were two holy 
persona of the low tribe called Musahar. Chaldev, a god of 
the Maler. Nilaroata, the god of several rude tribes. Hari 
Ojha, a male saint. Ratnamohan, who wa* a Zemindar 
Brahman, that was killed by a tiger, and became a devil, of 
whom every one is exceedingly afraid. He ii chiefly wor¬ 
shipped at marriages. Kokilchandra is a devil exactly of 
the same kind, but he ia addressed chiefly at harvest. 
Several of hia priest* are Brahmans. Jaguhajra, a watchman 
or Dowd. Garbhakumar. This devil, according to some, 
waa a potter, according to others, a milkman; but it is gene¬ 
rally believed, that like the two Brahmans, he was killed by 
a tiger, and bis ghost has ever since been a terror to the 
neighbourhood, and it it deemed prudent to worship him. 
ITis priests are milkmen. Bliaiya Singliainata, a female. 
Sivaram Thakur, a sainted Brahman of Kanoj. Ram Thknr 
another. K alkali, a female deity. Ajan Singha, a sainted 
Brahman. Sales, of whom I have made mention in my ac¬ 
count of Puraniya. Kumalnaiya, u sainted or bedeviled 
Brahman. Bhimsen, mentioned in my account of Puraniya. 
Vindhyavasini, a female deity. Rakshasi, a deity of the 
Maler. Sikharavaaini, a female deity. Bajun, a female 
deity. Takahak. Sanggu Manila!. Satblmiya. Loknath. 
Kahn! Pahnlwsn. Babu Ray, a male devil. Bralitna Devata, 
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b deified stint of the sacred order. In many villages the 
deity is anonymous, and is merely called Grama Devata. In 
Msgadha the Charakpuja is not in use, except among tome 
Bengaleie settlers. 

The chief worship among the Hindus of this district is 
bathing in the river, and pilgrimages. Out of the district, 
Baidyanath is the chief place of resort; perhaps one quarter 
of the Behar population, including women and children, and 
the western tribes settled in the jmrt of Gaur belonging to 
this district, go there annually. Few of the Bengalese give 
themselves the trouble. Next to Baidyanath, Harihar Cbha- 
tra at the junction of the Gundaki and Ganges, opposite to 
Patna, is the pluce resorted to by most people of this district. 
Perhaps 5 or 6,000 go there ou the Purniina of Kartik. It 
is a great fair, and the trade and amumnciit* of the place 
seem to be a principal object. 

About equal in reputation is the Mela near Kangrhagola, 
at the junction of the Kosi ami Ganges, as mentioned in tny 
account of Puraniya. To thgaunnlh perhaps 1,000 people may 
go annually, and as many todanahpoor; 500 may go to Gaya, 
and 300 of these may go on to KasL Perhaps 100 go to 
Kaai alone. Perhaps us niuny go to Prayag at thr junction 
of the Yamuna with the Ganges. Here the worship by hoist¬ 
ing flags is not fashionable. In the Bengalese part, during 
the month Kartik, many people hoist a lanip, ami bunch of 
sweet basil (tulnsi), at the end of u hambmi. 

In Bebar the Holi is much more celebrated than the Dur- 
gapuja, or Dasalmra. In the Bengalese part the reverse is 
the case. At the Holi groat multitudes of men assemble, 
wherever there are images of Krishna and Radha, and aing 
indecent songs, and throw red starch at each other. In 
Sravan (from (lie middle of duly to the middle of August), at 
a festival called Jhulan, the women and children assemble at 
night, and amuse themselves by a swing, and celebrate the 
love* of Radha and Krishna in songs. 

The Goyalas in October or November, celebrate a holy 
day called Govardhanpuja or Amiukut 1 atra. They pray 
to a heap of boiled rice, which is supposed to represent the 
bill Govtrdban, where Radha and Krishna passed some of 
their time; and make an offering of food, red lead, nu¬ 
meric, and flowers, to each animal of the cow kind that they 
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posset*. They alio repeat *otne prayers to the sacred 
herd. The Sudraa are not allowed to read the sacred hooka, 
and the Kshatria do not give themselves the trouble. In 
Kartik, Magh and Vaisakli, some learned men read small 
portions of the Puran* to the rich, and explain the meaning 
in Hindi. The portions selected explain the modes of 
worship, that will be agreeable to such and such gods, and 
procure such or such blessings. The people of Magadha 
have little or no objection to take a,' oath by the river water. 
The Purohits have here much morc'ij 'fit than the Gurus or 
religious guides, although every Hindu here, as elsewhere, 
acknowledges that his Guru or spiritua 1 guide U perfectly 
equal in wisdom and power to God. 

In a few places are some Brahmans, who perform die 
ceremonies of those only who abstain from Samodh ; but in 
others the same person officiates for all the pure tribes. The 
whole are called Paurohityaa, and the term Dasakarma is not 
in use. There are here no Chauiakhis, each impure tribe 
has a sect of degraded Brahmans peculiar to itself. No Guru 
of the Suckti sect lias any considerable influence. They are 
mostly Brahmans, but the Dasnami Sannyasis have begun to 
interfere. 

The Saivaa do not here conceal their sect The Brahmans 
of this opinion have Gurus among their own order. The 
Rajputs and Sudhas are under the guidance of the Sannyasis 
as in Puraniya. In this district there are scarcely any of 
this order of men who are merchants, perhaps five or six 
houses; and many of those, who act as spiritual guides, are 
(Udasin) unmarried, and are supposed to observe the rules of 
their order. There ore of thorn about 30 Akharaa, the most 
distinguished of which is on the rock near Sultangunj, that is 
surrounded by the Ganges. Each Akhara contains several 
Sannyasis under the authority of a Mahanta or Matbdbnri. 
They seemed to me to be poor ignorant creatures, very pious, 
and zealous in the mortification of the flesh. Some of them 
can read, but only one of them understands any Sangskrita. 
Of those who have married, and have become San-Yogis are 
150 families, who also act as instructors. Some of them have 
endowments; others rent land, and employ servants to cul¬ 
tivate ; none of them have any sort of learning. By far the 
greater part of the people of the aects of Siva and Bakti arc 
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instructed by strangers, who come wand; ring through the 
country, and those who have their houses or Ale haras here, 
wander in the same manner; for it would appear, that rite 
more they are known the less they are respected, or that like 
the prophets of old, they are little valued at home. 

The Kauphattu-) ogis luve a few disciples in this district; 
but none of them reside. The Jauggams are married, and 
observe the rules of parity commonly kept by Sudrss of the 
sect of Siva; that is, they cat the meat of sacrifices and fish, 
drink spirituous liquors, and keep concubines. All their mall- 
children follow their profession, which is that of mendicants. 
The women do not beg. The men when begging, sing con¬ 
cerning the nuptials of Siva and Parwati, ring bi lls, and make 
various noises to attract notice. They wear many beads, and 
have on their head an ornament of brass, which they call a 
temple of Priapus, and it contains on image of the great god. 
They consider themselves as representatives of the sun; but 
worship Siva alone. They are followers of (iorakshanath, 
who was born of a cow, impregnated by tlmir god. Goruk- 
shanath* is however considered as a god, and his disciples 
the Yogis, arc the Gurus of the Janggains. Their ceremo¬ 
nies arc performed by llruliiuana of Mithil.i, who arc not 
degraded. Their dead are buried. They would admit pro¬ 
selytes from the highest runks; hut afterward* would neither 
eat in their company, nor give llienAhcir children in marriage. 
They take no share in the instruction of the disciples of the 
Yogis. They arc quite ignorant, and imagine tlmt Gorak- 
shanath was begotten, while Vishnu was churning tho %ean, 
a fable which seems to be in favour among the Hindus, in pro¬ 
portion to its monstrous extravagance. Of the Aghorpanthi, 
it is said, that there arc 19 persons or heads of families. 

At Mungger I procured an interview with Betolnath, and 
one of bis pupils. The chief was said to be at the head of 
all the sect in this district, and wA called Guru ; but wai so 
drunk as trf articulate with difficulty, and he could never 
read. The pupil (Chela), who was inferably sober, Pledged 
that the Guru would succeed to the dignity of Kinanath of 
Benares, when that chief of the whole order died. The 
Gums should abstain from all connection with women, and 
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the Chela* do not marry; bat they have families by women 
of the sect, who by exchanging necklaces form permanent 
connections equally binding with marriage. Disciples may 
be admitted from among Brahmans, Kihatris, Khutria and 
Rajputn, but from no other caste. Betal was bom a Rajput. 
The Gurus have no Axed abode, but go from one Chelas 
house to another; and the Chelas live entirely by begging, 
or rather by terrifying weak people; for their customs pro¬ 
duce universal abhorrence. They are permitted by their 
ru!cs to eat whatever they please, even human carcases, which 
they occasionally do, as they say, merely to excite the asto¬ 
nishment of those from whom they wish to procure charity. 
They do not care who cooks their victuals. They say, that 
there ia only one god Nirakar (the immaterial) Brahma, at 
lenst, that he is the only proper object of their worship; for 
it does not seem ever to have entered into the imagination 
of my informants to dispute the existence of other gods. 
They say also, that they follow the doctrine of Goraksbanath, 
and that some few of their Gurus can read. 

In the eastern parte of the district the Goswamis of Ben¬ 
gal have by far the greatest influence, especially the family 
of Nityananda, who may have ten-sixteenths of the people of 
this sect. One of the family called Ballabikantn, has taken 
up his abode at Syamgunj in Aurunggabad. He is not con¬ 
sidered as a man of learning. Another branch of the same 
family ia represented by Tilaksnanda, Chhabilananda and 
Premananda, who live at Nasipoor and Paniiala, near Moor- 
shedabad and at Junggipoor. The eastern part of the dis¬ 
trict ia considered as their property (Velayet), and every 
worshipper of Krishna gives them somewhat, although he 
may have another Guru. They have appointed a I-'oujdar, 
who resides at Manggalpoor. To assist him in collecting 
their dues, they have from 25 to 30 Chhariburdars. These 
officers are not Brahmans, and take no share in the religious 
duties, which are performed by Adhikari Brahmans for the 
high castes, and by Vaishnavs for the low. Acharya Pr&bhu 
descended of the same doctor, and mentioned in my account 
of Puraniya, has about two-sixteenths. The descendants of 
Adwaita residing in Bholahat have about 2 anas. The Ra* 
mayits of the west have procured the remainder, except 
about 400 families Ixdonging to Thakur Mnhasuy. 
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The Udatin Viiahnava, who act n« Gurus for the lower 
ranks, amount to 140 converts, and have not married. Many 
of them are vagrants, and 100 of the converts are in the 
capital, where the customs of the vicinity require a considerable 
restriction on the acta of the flesh. 

Of the married Ysuhnavi there may be near TOO houses, 
many of whom are the Gurus for the lower classes in the part 
of Bengal belonging to this district. There arc besides about 
20 houses of Gaur Vaishnars, nil married. None of the 
Sakhibhav Vusfanava reside; but those of Purnniya art as 
Gurus for some people in this district. There are here no 
Narha Vaishnars, 

Confusion arises from the term Vaishnav being applied to 
the religious among the worshippers of Ram, as well as to 
those who adore Krishna; and the Ramanadix and Hanmnyits 
or Vairagis are considered as the same, although the one arc 
descended of Brahmans, and the latter Sudrus. Those, who 
abstain from marriage, in this district amount to 18 Akharas; 
and those who have married to do houses, but a vast many 
strangers frequent the country. Some of the most remarkable 
convents of this order are dependent on the Mahants, who 
resides in the Mastarami Akharu at Mundirdabad. 

The sect of Sivanoryur, of which I never la-fore heard, say 
that this person was born as a Narayutii Rajput of Sessnn, 
three or four days journey west from Gusipoor. I le set up as 
an incarnation of God, and lie called those, who adopted his 
doctrines, Santas (pious), and does not seen* to have established 
any hierarchy. Though dead, he i* still called Guru, and 
his three sons are only called Santas, but are highly respected. 
He wrote several books, Gurunyns Santakari, SanUliilns, 
Santaupadea, SantaparwAna, SantaKUndur, Suntusagsr, Santa 
Mahima, See. The Gurunyas contains the first, and most 
essential doctrines, and is that in mutt common use. It is 
written in the vulgar language of the country, where the Guru 
lived. A little Sangskrita is intermixed. The Bret seems to 
have been propagated by these books distributed among those 
who can read, who explain them to those who cannot, aod 
the principal agent seems to have been Rokhanram, a Rajput 
at Bammdi near Gaaipoor, who was a very intelligent person. 
Many go to him for advice, and he receives presents. The 
aona of Guru seem occasionally to travel, in attempting to 
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explain the doctrine of their father. My informant Bechuram 
is the most intelligent man at Mungger of this sect. He 
pretends to no aoperiority oxer the other Santas of the 
place; but every year all the sect assemble at his house on 
the Basantapangchami, and bring presents. A copy of the 
book is produced, and part of it read. Then it is laid down 
and receives offerings of flowers, red starch, bctle, and sweet 
meats. The whole is thus consecrated, and divided among 
the assembly. Occasionally, at different times, two or three 
people assemble, but at no fixed times, and present offerings 
in die same manner to the book, and hear it read. The 
Santas ought to acknowledge no God, except Sivanarayan ; 
but many ignorant persons cannot be persuaded to abstain, 
from the worship of destructive spirits, in cases of danger, 
especially if their wivea adhere to the old doctrines. They 
consider, that Sivanarayan is omnipresent, and always existed, 
and that his appearance on earth lately was an incarnation 
for the instruction of mankind. All persons, who are nr t 
Santas, will undergo transmigration; all the good Santas p.i 
to Santades, or the abode of the pious, but bad men although 
believers, will be bom again. They employ Brahman Purohit* 
to perform the ceremonies at marriages, funerals, and births; 
but merely in compliance with the custom of the country. 
Every Santa observes the rules of the caste, to which he 
formerly belonged, and continues to intermarry with infidels. 
They do not attempt to instruct the low castes, and they can¬ 
not admit Moslems; because these, having lost their own 
religion, would have no caste, and no one would associate 
with them; but there seems to be no absolute law against 
admitting proselytes of any kind. When I asked for a copy 
of his book, the poor man seemed to think, that he had made 
a convert. It is said, that in the vicinity of Benares there 
are many Santas, especially among the military tribes. 

The priests, who officiate in temples, are in Magadha called 
Panda, a title, that in the south of India seems confined to 
the Sudru, who officiate in the temples of Siva. The pro¬ 
fession here is not considered as honourable for the sacred 


order; bnt less disgrace attends it in Magadha than usual, 
and the Pandas are not excluded from intermarriage with the 


Vgbut families. 


In some parts the Zemindars take a share 


of die profiti, which the priests receive: and there are 
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temples, which have endowments, and have no prints. There 
the Zemindar keeps «clerk, and takes the whole profit. 

The young Brahmans usually pass four days in the state 
of Brnhinachari, before they assume the threud. During this 
time they eat only otu c a day, abstain from salt, nil and animal 
food, and study forms of prayer. 

No Bralunan of this district, so far as is known, has become 
a hermit, nor has any one gone to Ka»i to become • <«ym- 
nosophist. I saw a fellow on the rock near Suliuugunj, who 
had reduced himself to this state, and w as a most impudent 
and saucy beggar; hut he was lint of the -acred order, and 
I was happy to Icnrn from himself, tlmt tin* people treated 
him with neglect. In some caves dug into the rock at 
Patharghat five or six Tapaswis or penitents have taken up 
their abode. They arc strangers, and sit constantly in their 
dens, feeding on what is given to them without solicitation. 
It is supposed, that they often want for a day or two at a time s 
hut, when I saw them, they appeared to he in tolerable case. 
Two or three old women, one of whom formerly followed the 
camp, have dedicated themselves to God, and are called 
Vaishnavis, have procured some images, culled their housrs 
Akhtras, and give instruction (L'pndes) to sundry persona, 
who worship Rum. One of them at hiligunj has luken the 
title of Mahantini. No women have become Avadhutinis; 
but mendicants of the kind occasionally come. In the part 
of this district, that belongs to Bctur, there are no Dob, like 
those of Bengal. 

The purity of caste, among the high trilies; is preserved by 
assemblies (Pangchayit), in which all the members are equal. 
Among the lower tribes there are chiefs called Merdars, 
Chaudhuria, Mebturs, or Mangjans. The office is usually 
hereditary, but on complaint from his dependents they are 
changed by any person in power, such as the Zemindar, 
Tahasildar, or Darogah, who procures in order from the 
magistrate, who, if he chooses, confirms the change. Widow* 
sometimes succeed to the offices of their husbands. The 
people under each chief are called a Chalayi, as all sitting on 
the same mat, an honour which they forfeit by acting contrary 
to the rules of caste; but the authority of these chiefs is 
not confined to matters of caste alone. No man will enter into 
aoy engagement to perform work without the order of bin 
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chief, who thus makes a monopoly, in the true spirit of cor* 
poration. The chief cannot excommunicate without the con¬ 
sent of the principal persons of his ChatayL The chief 
receives a commission on the wages given by persons of rank 
to the labourers, whom he has furnished, and has the chief 
share in the feasts, wbieh are given at purifications. Under 
the chief is a person called the Barik, who receives the fines 
for transgressions, and with them purchases the feast. On 
dividing this, if there are any remains he takes them to himself; 
if there is a deficiency, he must furnish it from his own house. 
Some of the Baniyas, and all the inferior castes have chiefs. 

Among all Hindus, wherever an animal of the cow kind 
diet by accident, such as by fire, by the bite of a serpent, or 
the like, or, if the beast dies when tied in the house, or to a 
post, the master of the animal incurs sin, and must perform a 
ceremony of purification (Prayaachitta). Certain Brahmans, 
skilled in the law, point out the ceremonies proper to be 
performed, according to the nature of the case; and, in tome 
parts of the district, the Zemindars have appointed certain 
Brahmans for the purpose, and no othera are allowed to give 
their advice, or rather to issue their orders. 


At Bhagulpoor there is a small church belonging to the 
Roman Catholics, and about 50 Christiana of that persuasion. 
Half of them are descendants of Portugese, and the othera 
are native converts, who retain their own dress, and language. 
The priest is a native of Milan, sent by the Sodetas do pro¬ 
paganda fide; and, to far as I could judge from a short 
interview, was a man of decent manners and education. He 
has charge also of the flock in Puraniya, amounting, aa he 
says, to about 40 persons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB H.VTUASL 1'SODHftIUKI or THg OISTSHT fir 
miAiittrour. 

Animals.— The most common monkey in this district, and die 
most destructive of the wild quadrupeds, or rather ns the French 
naturalists say, of the wild four handed animals, m the 
Ilanuman. This animal seems cunUned to certain territories 
in a manner, for which I cannot well account. On the north 
side of the Ganges there are none, which occasions no 
difficulty, ns the river i» too wide for them to cross; but, 
although they are uiunennis in almost every wood in the 
district, and arc exceedingly common in the town of iiliagul- 
|«)or, there arp scarrely any in llajiu.iii.d nr the low country 
S.E. from it, nor arc (here any in Munggrr, Snryagarha, or 
the adjacent villages. There mi-ius to hr nothing in the actua¬ 
tion of these pla/es, that can occasion the difference. I pre¬ 
sume, therefore, that the |ieo|ile of Kajmahal, Munggcr, Ac. 
resist the incursions of these destructive uniinaU with more 
vigour, than the consciences of the projdc of lihagulptior, and 
of other sufferers would admit. The people of Munggcr, 
indeed, deny their using any force or violence, and pretend, 
that when a llamunan cmucs to invade their property, they 
merely make a noise, ami use threats, but ibis I have seen 
tried very often with no effect, and I have no doubt, that 
more severity is used, but ibis is looked upon by so many as 
sinful, that the poor people, who defend their property, arc 
afraid to avow their industry. I have also no doubt, lliat a 
very moderate exertion of violence might altogether expel! 
these pests, and the havoc, which at present they commit on 
the crops, is very great. To destroy one of them is considered 
almost as great a sin as to kill a cow; and moreover it it 
imagined, that such an action is exceedingly unlucky, 
and that where a Hanuman has been killed all the 
people will soon die. His bones also are exceedingly un¬ 
fortunate, and no bouse built, where one is hid under ground, 
can thrive. The discovery of these bones, or tbe ascertain¬ 
ing, that none such are concealed, where a house is to be 
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built, is one of the employment* of the Jyotish philosophers 
of India, to highly vaunted for the purity of their science. 
It ia perhaps owing to thi* fear of ill luck, that no native will 
acknowledge bis having seen a dead Hanuman; for it can 
scarcely be supposed that the animal* conceal their dead, as 
many of the natives suppose. In the town of Bhaguipoor and 
some village* they are far from being shy, but have no sort of 
tameness, and in the woods they are very noisy, but thy. 
They herd in considerable numbers. The short tailed monkey 
it also pretty common, on both tides of the Ganges. 

The black bear of India (Bhal) is found in all the woods of 
thi* district on the south of the Gunge*; but, except towards 
the southern boundary, is not very numerous, and does little 
barm. Sometimes, however, the l>ears kill a man; but they 
never attuck cattle. 

The lJrtui indicia of Shaw is found on the liilla south 
from Mungger, where it live* in holes under large stones or 
rock*. It is called Bajrabhal, or hard bear, because it may 
he beaten very much without being killed. These animal* 
live in pair* or families, and eat frogi, rat*, white-ants, and 
other insects, for which they dig. The people here have 
never seen this animal digging up grave*, nor eating dead 
carcasses, a* I formerly heard was its uaual custom. In this 
district the Indian ichneumon, or Biji, is pretty common, and 
undoubtedly kills, and eata serpents, on which account it 
deserves the utmost protection. Had Hindu fable been 
directed to such a laudable purpose, it would have merited 
some excuse; but in general it* object seems to have been to 
recommend whatever ia useless, and often what ia prejudicial. 
On the bank* of tbe Ganges there are many Otters. 

The Tiger or Selavagh in this district is pretty common, 
but it cannot be said to be very destructive. It is not beasts 
of prey, that are moat prejudicial to mankind. Those which 
attack the source* of subsistence, such as men kies, hogs, deer 
and elephants, do much more harm. I am indeed persuaded, 
that the tigers, by destroying hogs and deer, do more good 
than harm, at least in a district, where tbe two latter animals 
are to numerous and destructive. 

Of the two large spotted animals of the feline genua that 
are common in India, I saw only the former. The Harngha 
or Ilarak, derives its name from eating bones; for it pos- 
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sesse* to little swiftness that it cannot overtake any living 
animal. It ia said to resemble in siae the i pot let) tiger or 
leopard; but it lias about the loins a peculiar weakness, to 
which its want of swiftness is attributed, and it is striped 
like a tiger, not spotted like a leopard. It was said not to 
be uncommon in the southern parts of the district, where it 
remains the whole year; hut. although 1 have offered ample 
rewards, I have nut been able to procure a specimen dead or 
alive ; and the leopard at Mungger is culled LakravagU. 

The huena or l.akravagh in this district has acquired an 
uncommon deurec of ferocity, is said to carry off goats, 
calves, and sometimes even children ; for it is n hold animal, 
and enters village.* at night, which tigers or Iropards seldom 
do, at least with iui intention of attacking the human species. 
The Knhiva, although 1 have never been able to procure a 
specimen, is undoubtedly an animal of the ranine genus, of 
which 1 have heard reports from a great variety of places in 
India, and have been favoured with some, drawings. It fre¬ 
quents the southern parts of the district: but does not breed 
there, nor does it Como every year. It usually appears in 
February, coming in packs of from fifteen to twenty, and 
hunts in company. On its arrival, all other wild animals in¬ 
stantly fly; for it attacks even the tiger without fear, and is 
supposed to fly immediately at his eyes. It is, the natives 
say, like a dog, but longer in shape, hus a black mutile, and 
is of a red colour, without spot*. Tlnr Koliiya occasionally 
kills calves, taking them to be deer, which are iU favourite 
food ; but the good which it doe* in driving away other wild 
animal*, is ample compensation. Such is all the information 
that I have been here able to procure concerning this animal, 
which I suspect is the real earn* ow rent, or according ti> 
Buffon, the pwdkero* of the ancients; while our jackal, 
which ha* in its colour nothing red, or still less golden, 
seem* to be the adite of the great naturalist of France, a 
name which in the dialect of Kamau merely implies any 
thing wild. 

This jackal in some parts of the district, especially in the 
part which is included in Gaur, is more numerous and noisy 
than I have any where else observed. It is not only during 
night that one is there annoyed by their dismal and dis¬ 
cordant bowlings. This gave me an opportunity of ascer- 
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Uining that it is this animal which makes the howl, resembling 
somewhat the word Phao, concerning which the natives are 
very much divided, some asserting that this noise is made by 
the jackal, while other* allege that it is the voice of the fox. 
The natives allege, that the jackal is most noisy at the end 
of every watch (Pahtr) of the night; and so far it may be 
allowed, that for a little they usually set up a general howl, 
and then for some time continue silent. So indistinct is the 
native nomenclature, that in Bengal this wretched animal 
and the powerful royal tiger are often called by the same 
name, SiyaL When the growling of a tiger ia heard at night, 
a Bengalese will not say that it is the roar of a tiger, least 
the animal should instantly rush in and devour him; at night 
he always speaks Of the tiger by the name Siyal; and it is 
only in the day that he ventures to call the animal a Vagh. 
The jackals, called Gidar in the Hindi dialect, are accused of 
being great thieves, and of carrying away clothes, money, 
and many other things, for which they can have no ute. 
The fact, I believe, ia, that they sometimes carry away par¬ 
cels, thinking that they contain food. At Phutkipoor, a bag 
belonging to one of my servants, was taken out of hia tent, 
and in the morning its contents were found scattered about 
at a little distance. This was attributed to the jackals, and 
perhaps with reason, as a thief would probably have carried 
away the articles, which were wearing apparel The wolf 
(Hundar) is said to be sometimes but rarely seen in this dis¬ 
trict The Indian fox {CanU Bengakiuu, Pennant) ia very 
common, and is a pretty harmless creature. 

According to the report of the natives, all these beasts of 
prey may annually kill SO people, and 260 bead of cattle. 
The porcupine, called here Sahi, ia not very common, which 
seen* to be partly owing to its being eagerly sought after 
by many who eat it, and partly to the soil being too stiff. 
In the hills it ia more common than on the plains, and finds 
shelter under large stones and rocks. The Indian hare 
(Khurgosh), is much more common, although a good many 
are killed for eating. In general, however, the natives seem 
to give a decided preference to the porcupine] although 
both are admitted to be pure food. In every part of the 
district the small striped squirrel (Gflbari Lukkhi or Kat 
Bind) is very common. The 8ekmu Indictu of naturalists is 
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not uncommon in the wood* of Mungger, where it is called 
Rato. Except when breeding, it it a solitary animal. 

The animal of which the native* are by far the moat afraid, 
and to which they attribute their having deaerted many will 
lagei, ia the elephant. This animal it, however, confined to 
two parts. The greatest number frequent* the Rajmaha! 
bill* and their vicinity, and it is said, that it is within these 
30 or 40 hut years that the wild elephant* have made their 
appearance. The stock it said to have been some that made 
their escape from the N'awab's stud, which is often sent for 
forage to the vicinity of Kajinahal. So fnr as I can leam, 
there may be in all 100 head, partly on the east, and partly 
on the west side of this range of hills. From the latter, 
small herds sometimes make excursions so far as the hills 
south from Mungger; hut this is not usual, and hitherto 
these animals have in general confined their depredations to 
within seven or eight toss of the Ksjmahal hills. 

The natives, I am persuaded, greatly exaggerate the in¬ 
jury done by these animals; but there can l>c no doubt, that 
these herds arc chiefly fed on the crops; for in many woods 
frequented by the elephants there is scarcely any forage 
that they will cat Palms, ratatii, scitamineims plants, bam¬ 
boos, reeds, and marsh grass, arc there very scarce, not arc 
the fig-trees, which the elephants eat, common any where 
except near villages. It seems therefore surprising that the 
elephants hove not entirely resorted to the western hills, 
where the bamboo is very abundant, and where in some 
places there is a tree called (saiga), uf which they are said to 
be fond. This circumstance, in my opinion, shows that the 
elephant is not an adventurous animal, and might be easily 
repelled. 

The alarm that the elephants occasion is exceedingly great. 
One night that I lay close by the hills, although 1 had a 
guard, the men of the village close by my tents retired at 
night to trees, and the women hid themaelve* among the 
cattle, leaving their huts a prey to the elephants, who know 
very weli where to look for grain. Two nighta before some 
of them had unroofed a hut in the village, and had eat up all 
the grain, which a poor family had preserved in its earthen 
store (Kuthi). Ou the north side of the river, a colony of 
elephants, similar to that in the southern parts of Puramya, 
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frequented the marshy woods of that part, and occasioned 
an equal alarm.* 

In moat of the wild parti of the district, the rhinoceros is 
occasionally but very rarely seen. Formerly, in the marshes 
at the foot of the hills between Rajmahal and Sakarigali, 
there were many, and even now there are always some, but 
they have been so much disturbed by European aportamen, 
that they have become scarce, and exceedingly shy. They 
never did much harm. In almost every part of the district 
wild hogs are to be found, and even in Mungger, it* best cul¬ 
tivated part, they have been known to come into the fort; but 
in general they are neither numerous nor very destructive; 
and are worst on the north Bide of the Ganges. In the 
wilder parts they seem to be kept within bounds by the 
number of persons of low birth, who take a delight in hunt¬ 
ing them on account of their unclean flesh. 

The Indian term liar in, is difficult to explain. It includes 
not only the Moschus, Antilope, tmd Cervus of European 
zoologists, but also a wild species of the Bog, while it ex¬ 
cludes the wild buffalo. The Motckv* Memina is a pretty 
little animal, not much larger than a hare. Intermediate be¬ 
tween the Moschus and Cervus, as having the tusks of the 
one, and the horns of the other, is the rib-faced deer of Pen¬ 
nant, which is pretty common among the hills. The Cervus 
Axis in many parts is exceedingly common and destructive. 
It is perhaps the finest of the deer kind, not only on account 
of its besuty, but of the facility with which it is tamed. 

A very beautiful animnl of the genus Antilope is pretty 
numerous. It is found in all the woods of the southern parts 
of the diatrict, and goes in small herds or families. It re¬ 
sembles very much the Nilgayi, or Antilope pitta, and may 
perhaps be considered as a mere variety of that floe animal; 
but it ia much the colour of the stag, and grows to the aiie 
of a small horse. From its make, it would appear to posaess 
both great strength and agility, and its shape, carriage, and 
motions are graceful 

The Antilope Cervitopra is the wild quadruped of which 
I saw the greatest number in this district, but that probably 


* They tre wmeHuus takes ia turn Hy tame elephant* i hot a very 
•■all lumber I arrive the kw* of their freedom —[Bo.] 
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wu owing to its frequenting open naked plains, while the 
deer and hogs, in the day at least, usually conceal themselves 
in woods and thickets. It goes in small herds of from three 
to seven. 1 have not observed more than one male with a 
herd, but I have sometimes seen solitary males hovering 
around. I suspect, that the males, so soon as they become 
fit for procreation, fight until only one remains alive, or at 
least until all the weaker competitor* are compelled to retire 
from the herd. It seems difficult to account for the hounding 
which this animal uses in running, when not hard pursued; 
for it very much impedes tlicir progress, umst he very 
fatiguing, and seems to he totally useless. I at one time 
thought, that it might be with a view of enabling the animat 
to see if any enemy was concealed behind hushes or other 
cover; but I have observed them to use this manner of ad¬ 
vancing when on exceeding Imre plains. 

Along with musks, deer and antelopes, under the generic 
name of Marin, the natives class an animal of the gpnns Bat, 
which in the Hindi dialect i« called (laid or Catir Hnrin, and 
in the Bengalese Oval ll.irin. I could procure no specimen, 
it pair of hums without the skull. The fiiuir is repre¬ 
sented us extraordinarily fierce and untarncalile. which is by no 
means the case with the Ciyalof Clinligong; but l have heard 
from Mr. Maera, surgeon there, that iu the rnslern woods an 
animal resembling the Oyal, only of extraordinary ferocity 
has been sometimes found. The Oaur is said to be nbout 
the size of a buffalo, and in this district is rare; but in all the 
wilder parts of the south it i* occasionally seen. 

The wild buffalo, so common in the eastern parts of Ben¬ 
gal, is scarcely known here. No native of this district, it was 
alleged, makes hunting a sole profession ; but the men of the 
hill tribes pus a great deal of their lime in this exercise, 
partly from the love of sport, and partly to supply themselves 
with food. The boar, deer, antelope and porcupine are their 
common objects of pursuit, and the bow and arrow their 
usual implement. The arrows are in general poisoned with 
the root brought from Nepal. Some of the ruder tribes 
towards the south use the same means; but in most places 
the farmers have nets, with which they ttke these animals; 
and hares are so abundant, that they are knocked down with 
sticks, although they also arc often caught in nets. In many 
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placet dogs are trained to drive the wiki animal* from their 
cover, and in a few the matchlock it uied in their detraction. 
On the north tide of the river it ii in the rainy leaton chiefly, 
that die farmer* hunt. The animal* then are often to tur- 
ronnded by water, that even tiger* fall an eaty prey. In the 
Ganges porpoiaes are exceedingly numeroua, and are occa- 
tionally caught in the fithermen't nett, and tbeir oil ia nted 
for the lamp. 

Birda of prey are numeroua, but do little harm, carrion and 
wild animal* giving them a copious su|>ply of (bod. Some 
Rajah* keep t*me hawks for »port. Duck*, teal*, mipe* 
and the Bageri lark or Indian Ortolan are taken; and in aome 
placet we heard that partridges and quail* were caught, and 
fattened by the native* for their own eating. The *mall ting¬ 
ing bird*, which the MIrshckar* catch with net*, are chiefly 
a specie* of the Loxia. The Aggin, a lark very much resem¬ 
bling the AUtuda arrentit of Latham; but it it considerably 
smaller, and it* note not 10 strong as that of the *ky-lark 
of Europe, its manner* are very similar; the Cliandu) i* a 
created lark.* The bird* that are moit destructive to the 
crop* are the crane, parakeet and peacock. The latter i* 
exceedingly numerous, and it it good eating. 

Near the Ganges, and in the larger of it* branches on the 
north side, tortoises are very numerous ; they are caught by 
the common fishermen and arc saleable; hut except among 
the lower tribes ore in little request. Some arc sent from 
Ritjmohal to Moorslieilnhad, and to the mountaineer*. At 
Mnnggcr there arc reckoned seven kinds. First, Singgiys, 
which is suid to grow to between five and six feet in length ; 
the other kinds vary from two feet to four feet in length. AH 
these tortoises l*y their egg* in the sand, digging a hole for 
the purpose, and covering them with sand. The season is 
from about the 1st of March to the middle of April. On other 
occasions the whole continue always in the river, except the 
Katha, which occasionally during the afternoon bask* on the 
shore. They are supposed to feed chiefly on fish; but they 
nre also thought to eat shell-fish, the reed called Kosala, the 
roots of which are inundated, and mnd. Their eating the 
Kosala np|>ears to me doubtful; and what the native* mean 
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by eating mud, muit have sriacn from their having teen these 
an tm ali Marching among the mud, for worm, inail*, or such 
like aoimela- 

Crocodile*, both of the Ghariyal and Boch kind*, are nu- 
merotu in the Ganges, and still more ao in the Tilyuga. 
They are occationally caught in the fishermen'* nett; but are 
not intentionally molested, except on the north tide of the 
Ganges, where the low tribe Mutahar pursue them with 
spikes, and extract the oiL The Ghariyal when caught, it 
eaten by the fishermen, as well a* the Musahar; but by no 
others. The Boch is rejected by alL Some invalids, whom 
it was attempted to settle on tlie banks of the Tilyuga, as* 
signed the number of crocodilesns a reason for having deserted 
their lands; but 1 did not hear that in the whole district these 
animals had ever destroyed man or beast. 1 have however 
heard of the Boch having bitten people very severely. In 
one tank I heard of their bring tamed to a certain degree, as 
mentioned in my account of Puruniya. Lizards are not com¬ 
mon. Serpents are certainly mure numerous and destructive 
than in any or the division* hitherto surveyed, and it was al¬ 
leged, that annually from 180 In x’Ofl persona are killed by their 
bites. The Maler on n hill near Paingti shewed me a hole in a 
rock, opening into a hollow space close by the path loading up 
to their village. They said, that this hole was the abode of a 
very large serpent, which they considered as a kind of god. 
In cold weather they never tmw it; but in the hot season it 
frequently was observed lying in the hollow before its den. 
The people pass it without any apprehensions, thinking that 
it understands their language, and would on no account injure 
a Maler, ahouldcven a child or a drunken person fall upon it. 
The animal it said to be almost as thick bs the body of a 
man, and is exceedingly slothful How it procures food, the 
people cannot aay; but they think that it cuts deer and hogs. 
Several such serpents were said by the chief of the village to 
be in other parts of the hills belonging to this tribe. 

In the interior of the country south from the Ganges, fish 
are very scarce; the rivers, for a great part of the year, are 
almost dry, and there are few marshes, ponds, or lakes. In 
the rainy season, however, a few arc generated, and are 
moatly caught by the farmers, as the waters dry up. Near 
the Ganges again, and especially near the Tilyuga or Ghagri, 
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on the north aide of the great river, there is a great abun¬ 
dance of fish; but during the floods, owing to the want of 
skill in the fishermen, the supply is every where scanty; and 
at Bhagulpoor, owing probably to some defect in the police, 
the scarcity prevails nt all seasons, while at Mungger and 
Rajmahal, not more favourably situated, the supply during 
the dry season is uncommonly copious,and the quality tolerable. 

Some fish are dried, and sent to the interior, and to the 
adjacent hilly parts of the Virbhum district; near the Ganges 
this kind of food is not in request; nor do the people there 
prepare the bdla calk'd Sidal, formerly mentioned. A large 
proportion of the fish used is far advanced in putrescence 
before eaten. Kaliu, Katla and Mrigal, being sent to Moor- 
shedabad in considerable quantity, tell about one-fourtb 
dearer than the other kinds. In the dry season these valua¬ 
ble species sell at Mungger, for from 2{ to 3 paysas a ser of 
84 i. w. (about 2J pound), 64 paysas being equal to a rupee. 

Some of the Banpar Gongrlii# at Mungger are said to strike 
large fish with the Gig (Dukti) which is chiefly done in the 
floods. Some Kewata called Duharu or Divers are said to 
pursue fisli under water with a spear, and I waa gravely 
assured both nt Suryagarha and Mungger, that these men 
could continue under water a Hindu hour (24 minutes), but 
two men, that I tried at Mungger, did not complete one 
minute, although one of them brought up a prawn. The 
number of fiahenuen stated to belong to this district was 3800 
or 3900; but many of these are employed part of their time 
gathering tamarisks for fuel, in harvest, and in working the 
boat* which belong to the district The number actually 
employed may therefore be 7000; and allowing, that each 
fishes eight months in the year, and catches five rupees worth 
of fish monthly, the total value will be Rs. 2,80,000, of which 
the owners of the fisheries may be able to secure a third part 
No fish, so far aa I heard is sent to Calcutta. The sales are 
managed as in Puraniya. 

The fishermen during the fishing season can dear from two 
to aix rupees a month, that is on an average four rupees, and 
the people, whom I employed merely to buy such fish aa I 
wanted, complained of four rupees a month, aa being hard 
wages. The following is a list of some of the species*, which 
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I procured: I wu • good deal surprised to find to high up a 
fmh water river u Mungger, a species of Rain,' but I am 
told, that tbit fish it not uncommon to high up even at Kan- 
poor (Cawnpore R.) Thit tpociet approaehct nearer the 
Lymroe described by Lacepede, than to any other mentioned 
by that nuthor; but may readily be distinguished by Staring 
a fin on the fore part of the under tide of the tail. It doea 
not grow to a large site, at Mungger it uncommon, but it 
thought very good. The Phokcha of Mungger differ* from 
the ipeciet of Tetrotlon. called by that name at Nathpoor. 
It it however very probable, that both may he called by the 
tame name, aa they have strong affinities. At Calcutta thro 
it called Gang Potaka, from ita frequenting riven, while the 
other it moat commonly found in mirihet, tank* or ditchea. 
The fith, which I am now describing, grows to about aii inchea 
in length; and, when irritated, doea not aweli near to much 
in proportion aa the other kind. Bamach ia an ugly animal, 
even for an eel, and may perhnpa be the Murrnetachetee of 
Lacepede. European*, who like celt, think tbia very good, 
but it ia not common. When full grown it ia anid to be two 
and an one-half cubit* long, and one cubit iu circumference: 
but I strongly suspect, tliut the hitter dimension it exaggerated, 
for one. which I procured, ;{S inchea long, was only tix and 
one-half inchea round. It is a very distinct specie* from the 
Vamoi of the lower parts of Bengal, although the namet are 
undoubtedly the aame. 

The Patliri it a species of I.utian, which by the European* 
at Calcutta ia often called a whiting, being a fiah nearly of the 
aame aize, and somewhat of the same taste with our European 
fiah of that name, although it i* inferior in quality, and in the 
eye of the naturalist has little or no affinity. The Kalhanga 
(a proper Cyprinua), when caught in waier, that is pure, and 
which ha* a hard bottom, assumes a different colour from 
what it haa in dirty pools, many of the lateral *ealcs being then 
of a coppery hue. In this case it ia called Kundhna. The 
Rohu, that most elegant of carps, called Rohit in Bengal, ia 
here perhaps the most common fish; but, being generally 
caught in dirty stagnant pools, it i* seldom very good. 
Excellent Rohua are, however, aometimea procured from the 
river. No fith seems to much to have attracted the attention 
of the Brahmans. 
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Oblong crastMeoui fishes are in very groat abundance 
through the whole ccurae of the Gauge*, and at Uungger 
tboee about the aiae of a prawn are remarkably well tasted. 
Small crab* are common in the mandated land*. Inaecta 
are wry troubleaome and destructive. 1 bare not howerer 
heard, that Locusta hare erer been seen; on the south side 
of the Ganges the white ant (Diyak) is more destructive, 
than in any part, that 1 hare erer been. In Gidhaur many 
heaps of earth, much larger than a native but, were shown 
me as the remains of their work. Flying bugs are exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome. 

Hooey bees are numerous in tbe woods, but no person 
makes a profession of gathering the honey or wax, nor is 
there any rent exacted. Many farmer*, howerer, at idle 
times, collect both; and usually present a part to their land¬ 
lord or his agents. The hill tribe* gather a good deal of 
hooey, which in general they eat; but those near the great 
road dispose of it to Europeans, to great advantage, under 
the pretence of giving presents. In the high parts of the 
district there are few or none of the shells, from whence lime 
Is prepared. In the low lands they are in abundance, similar 
to those in Ronggopoor. 

Plants.— This district is an excellent field for a botanist, 
although the plants bear so great an affinity to those of the 
south of India, now beat known to Europeans, that I have 
met with much less new matter than I did in the Ronggopoor 
district. In most parts of this district the whole waste land 
is called Janggala, where covered with tree* it ia called Kat- 
ban, where covered with thick long grass reeds or bushes, 
especially tamarisks, it ia called Bangjar, and where small 
bushes are thinly scattered, the waste ia called Jhangti; but 
these terms are not applied with much accuracy, nor are the 
distinctions of great use. It is estimated, that there are 585 
square miles of inundated land occupied with reedi, bushes, 
and tree. 383 square miles of this are on the north side of 
the Ganges, and the greater part of tbe remainder is near 
that river. A large proportion is covered with tamariaka, 
•boat an equal quantity with reedi. A leas ahare with stunted 
wood* of the Kayar (Trees, No. 43), and about au equal 
quantity with rose trees, and finally the largest ahare is covered 
with very coarse bad grata. The woods may perhaps amount 
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to 70 square miles, exclusive of an equal quantity of rose 
trees, which do not rise to ■ height that can entitle then to 
be called woods, although the perversity of the English 
language requires that a bush bearing roses should be called 
a tree. 

In woods, thickets of bushes, aod deserted villtges, which 
hare become totally wild, there are 17SI square miles of 
land sufficiently level for the plough, end there ere 1140 
square miles of bills, thst are covered with woods. Including 
the tamarisks we have therefore in all forests and thickets 
almost 3100 square miles. By far the greater part of these ia 
kept in a very stunted condition by the following causes. 
In many places the species, that grows, never reaches to the 
siae of a tree, which is especially the ease with the rose and 
tamarisk. In many places, especially on the hills, there is do 
soil capable of supporting Urge trees. This cause, however does 
not operate to a very great eitont. Every year in spring the 
whole forests are burned. This destroys all rotten branches 
and leaves, and certainly tends greatly to improve the air, to 
keep open the country and to meliorate the pasture, but it no 
doubt checks the growth of the tree. It would indeed appear 
wonderful to any one, who saw the conflagration, at a time 
when every thing is parched like tinder, how any tree can 
escape destruction. It is supposed by imoy, that these Arcs 
are spontaneous. 

The extracting rosin from the Shorca robutla tree keeps 
a Urge proportion of that valuable timber in a very stunted 
condition, as the tree is always killed by the operation. This 
>■ ■ perfectly wanton abuse; for a tree, if allowed to grow 
Urge, would give the rosin equally well, and when the rosin 
has ceased to flow, might be cut down with equal advantage, 
as if rosin had not been extracted. The extraction of 
Catechu it managed with as little economy. The people, not 
only before the trees hate acquired an adequate siae, begin 
to cut them, but they even dig up the roots; yet it u probable, 
that one equere mile planted with the Mimosa, which yields 
thu drug, if divided into 90 equal portions, one of which 
should be cut every year, would supply 10 times the quantity, 
that is now made in the country. The rearing the silk celled 
Taaar keeps the trees employed in a stunted condition. The 
soil fitted for the tree is a poor red cUy, and the trees are so 
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pruned, that the; are far from injuring the crop*, which here 
thrive beet on euch land, namely Seeanram and the pulae 
called Kurthi. A very few square miles, regularly planted 
with the proper tree*, would supply 10 times the quantity 
now raised, and not one acre of it need he fallow, oftener than 
was necessary to prevent the soil from being exhausted. 

The Kbajur in this district is an object of considerable 
importance. I have before noticed its great affinity to the 
Phoenix or date, and, after having compared the fruit and 
whole plant with the description in Keempfer, I am inclined 
to think, although it was considered by Linnmus as forming 
a distinct genus, that it cannot even be called a distinct spe¬ 
cies, and does not differ so much from the date of Arabia as 
a crab apple does from a pippin. The ripe fruit ia exceedingly 
aweet; but ia covered by so little pulp, that it would be unfit 
for preaerving. The only difference 1 can observe is, that in 
the date the root is creeping, and sends up young shoots 
round the parent stock \ but such I have never observed in 
the Khqjur. If such a want in the latter does not depend on 
neglect of cultivation, the species may be considered as dis¬ 
tinct, and there is no hope of improving our tree to an equality 
with that of Arabia, as no good date is there reared from 
seed: but if by care young suckera could be procured, then 
by a selection of these from the best kinds, by copious water¬ 
ing and plentiful manure, the quality of the fruit might be 
improved, and we might have proper dates, which would be 
one of the greatest possible improvements on the hilly parts 
of India. 

A tree is fit for being cut when 10 years old, and lasts 
about HO years more, during which time, every other year, a 
notch ia cut into the stem just uuder the new leaves that an¬ 
nually shoot from the extremity. The notches are made al¬ 
ternately on opposite sides of the stem. The upper cut ia 
horisontal, the lower slopes gradually inward from a point at 
the bottom, until it meets tbe upper, and a leaf at this point 
collects into a pot the juice that exudes. The season com¬ 
mences about the beginning of October, and lasts until about 
the end of April; after the first commencement, so long ss 
the cut bleeds, a very thin slice is daily taken from the sur¬ 
face. In from two to seven daya the bleeding stops, the tree 
ia allowed an equal number of daya rest, and ia then cut 
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•gab), giving daily two aera (88 1 . w.) of juice. In the af¬ 
ternoon the men cut the tree* and fatten the pot*, and in the 
morning they carry the pot* to the »hop, where it it to be re¬ 
tailed, and a man can manage from 10 to 16 tree*. The juice 
when freth is very tweet, with somewhat the flavour of the 
water contained in a young cocoa-nut. Thi* i* slightly bitter 
and aatringent; but at the tame time hi* somewhat of a nau¬ 
seous anieU. Owing to the coolness of the season it does not 
readily ferment. It is therefore collected in large pots, a 
little (i , fth) old fermented juice is added, and it is exposed to 
the sun for about three hours, when the fermentation is com¬ 
plete, and it sella at 1 paysa part of a rupee) far the ser, 
which is nearly t \ lb. avoirdupoise. A man therefore should 
daily collect about 4 ana* worth; and his wages being I { ana, 
the retailer has 2J anas a day un each man that he employs; 
hut then he must pay the tax, amounting, so far as 1 could 
leant, to about one ana daily on each person employed, and 
he must alio pay the rent on the trees, which usually amounts 
to l of the juice or 8 anas each tree for the season. A tree 
therefore gives annually about 64 sera of juice, or bleeds 
about 33 days. No sugar is made from the juice; ( ser or a 
pint of the fermented juice makes *nme people drunk, and 
few can stand double the quantity. Mata for sleeping on are 
made of the leaves, and arc reckoned the best used in the 
district 

The Tal or Tar i* the Borauut flabtUijannt, usually 
called Pahnira by the English. Its stem it seldom applied 
to use, although few material* are more valuable for making 
good thatched roof*. The leave* are never used for thatch, 
but are made into mats, on which people sleep, and which are 
next in quality to those made of the Khajur. They are also 
used as a kind of umbrella to keep oft' rain. Although the 
juice is not so iweet as that of the Khajur, the wine, it i* 
said, becomes stranger, and it ferment* without addition, or 
without being exposed to the »nn; but thi* is prohaMy owing 
to the beat of the season, a* it begin* to yield juice about the 
middle of March, and the season l»*u for two month*. Tree* 
maybe bad which will bleed throughout the rainy Mason, and 
the juice of luch is uaed for fermenting bread. This palm it 
often planted, in row*, by the *ide* of road*, or round new 
tanks; but by &r the greater part spring* spontaneously from 
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seed mitered by the animals, which eat the fruit. Neither 
it nor the Khqjur would however appear to be natire plant*; 
and, where found in the wood*, may be alway* traced to 
former village*. The palm doe* not begin to flower until be¬ 
tween 25 and 40 year* old, and live* to an indefinite but very 
extended old age, far beyond the recollection of man. After 
it begin* to flower it continue* ever afterwards at the proper 
season to yield juice, a* it i* the flowering stem (spadix) 
which is cut, and it* bleeding seem* to debilitate the tree no 
more than if the flower* or fruit had been allowed to form, 
which the operation prevent*. Three time* a day a thin slice 
is cut from the point of the unopened spadix, until it entirely 
withers, and a pot is kept constantly suspended wider it. 
New spadices shoot in succession, so that the tree bleeds 
constantly for two months, beginning about the end of April; 
and as I have said, a few straggling spadices occur through¬ 
out the rainy season. 1 think that in the account of Puraniya 
1 bave mistaken the season in which this juice is extract*^, 
which I should think must be the same in both districts. It 
must however be observed, that in Bhsgulpoor it is only the 
male spadices which are cut; but I am told, that after the 
fruit ie ripe, in August or September, the female spadix may 
be cut, and would bleed without injuring the tree. A tree 
givea daily about 2 sera or 4j lbs. of juice, worth about 2 
payaaa (each equal part of a rupee), that is, the tree, dur¬ 
ing die season, gives to the value of about 15 anas of Tari, 
and where cut for wine, each usually pays 8 ants to the 
landlord. 

The fruits of a numerous class of Indian TermUalitu are 
winged and dry, and I have no doubt that these kinds are of 
the same genua with the Cbuncoa of America. Of these 1 
bave in this district observed four kinds. The first and most 
important is the Asan of the natives, which Dr. Roxburgh in 
his MSS. calls Tervunaiia aiata pilota. Where allowed to 
remain undisturbed, it grows to be a very fine tree, with a 
remarkably straight stem, and may be known at a considera¬ 
ble distance by h* bark being dark brown, and cut into small 
squares by deep notches, vertical and borisontaL The same, 
however, takes place in a kindred aperiea, the Moti of Mysore. 
The hark of both is burned, and the ashes serve in place of 
Ihne to chew with betle. The wood is reckoned strong and 
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durable; and, although it does not taka a polish, would for 
many purposes be very useful Tl t chief uie to which the 
tree ia however applied ii to rear the Tatar silk, of which I 
(halt here give some account. Tlie tree abounds chiefly in 
the part of the district that it situated east from the Chandtn, 
and between that and the Rajmahi] hills, and there occupies 
at large a apace at tlie bamboo does towards the west. The 
animal it reared by all castes, who inhabit these parts, but 
in genera] by the armed men employed under Oliatwals to 
preserve the peace of the country. With a view perhaps 
of securing the employment to themselves, they have esta¬ 
blished certain rules of purity, as they call it, which they 
allege are absolutely necessary; and they allege, that any in¬ 
fringement would totally destroy the insect Women, who 
are best Rtted for such a work, arc entirely excluded from it 
as totally impure, nor arc they pcrniiLled to approach the 
place; and while employed in this work, the men totally ab¬ 
stain from the company of their wives. Again most of the 
low vile castes are excluded by their appetites, abandoned to 
the gross impurity of animal food. The breeders eat spar¬ 
ingly, once a day, of rice cleaned without boiling, and sen- 
soned only with vegetables. They are considered alto to 
preserve their purity by never employing the washerman nor 
barber. 

Concerning tlie method of procuring the seed cocoons, I 
found in the accounts of tiie natives Use utmost difference. 
In Bangka it was stated, that the only good seed was pro¬ 
cured from the forests, from whence the spontaneous cocoons 
were brought by people of wild tribes, were purchased by 
merchants, and distributed among those who rear the worms. 
From these cocoons three successive broods are reared, but 
those reared from the wild cocoons (Dhabi) are the best; tbe 
others, Sardian, Jarhan and Langga, gradually degenerate. 
At Tarapoor and Lakardewani it was stated that die kinds 
are quite distinct, that the good Tasar (Dbaba) is always 
reared from cultivated cocoons, some of which are preserved 
through the year fur propagating the breed, and that the wild 
cocoons are only used for this purpose, when from accident 
and carelessness the proper seed is lost; and the Tasar, 
which these give, it always of an inferior quality, but is of 
two kinds, Sariban and Langga, the list of which is very is- 
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ferior, tod is seldom employed. Each kind, according to 
these people, breeds twice in the year. In Tjesullahgunj 
again it was said, as in Bangka, that no seed was preserved 
through the year, that in the beginning of the season wild 
cocoons were procured, but that the silk which these gave 
was of inferior value, and that the cocoons of this brood were 
chiefly preserved for producing s second, of which the silk 
was of the best kind. These accounts are in direct opposi¬ 
tion to each other, nor can I take upon myself to assert which 
is true, or whether any of them is false, although I am in¬ 
clined to rely most on the account given in Lakardewani and 
Tarapoor; but it may happen that such different practices 
really prevail, and that the influence of them on the quality 
of the silk is quite imaginary: for I would observe, thst at 
Bhagulpoor all the cocoons are usually sold indiscriminately 
as of the same value, and very often intermixed. The weavers 
indeed say, that there ia a difference in the quality of cocoons, 
and that one kind (Dhaba) is more easily wound, and gives a 
larger quantity of silk, while the Sarihan produces I less, but 
it is of a better quality. The merchants who deal with the 
simple breeders endeavour probably to keep up distinctions, 
of which they avail themselves. They pay in advance for the 
whole, and give a very low price; but they no doubt are often 
defrauded by people who never fulfil their engagements. 

Among other ridiculous imaginations concerning the insects 
propagated, as I suppose, to impress the people with an idea 
of their purity, it ia supposed thst s Tatar female moth will 
not admit the embraces of a male of the same paternal family 
with herself. The breeders however very judiciously leave 
the whole adjustment of this delicate point to the discretion 
of the females. The seed cocoons are placed on a large flat 
basket; and when the moths burst the cocoons, they are sl- 
lovred to form such connections as they please. In from 15 
to SO hours afterwards the males are thrown sway, and from 
SO to 25 impregnated females are placed in a cylindrical 
baaket with a narrow mouth, which ia covered with leaves, 
and some leaves are laid on the bottom of the basket. In 
some places an earthen pot ia preferred. On these leaves, in 
the oourse of the day, the females deposit their eggs, and are 
then thrown away, and the eggs are placed in small baskets 
made of the Bhela leaves. On the ninth day afterwards the 
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eggi are I latched j and the baskets on which they are lying 
are pot upon a tree, over the leaves of which the young in* 
■eeti immediately spread. When they have consumed these, 
the worms are removed to other trees, and in ;W day* from 
being hatched they begin to spin. In 15 days this oj>eraliun 
is completed, when all the young branches arc cut, and the 
cocoona are thus collected with very little trouble. The only 
operation at all troubleaome is the removing the worms from 
one tree to another, and this might probably be avoided by 
putting no more worm* at first on each tree limn it should be 
able to maintain. The worms however must be watched, as 
crows and other birds and hornets are npt to dcatroy them. 
The whole space of time occupied by the two crops may be 
about five months, beginning about the first of July, and end¬ 
ing about the last of November. A great number of the 
cocoon* preserved for seed burst, and thrie can only be aold 
for about half price. Those originally intended for sale are 
killed by being put in boiling water, and then dried in the 
sun. 

In procuring food for these worms, the only trouble is 
to select a piece of ground on which the Asan tree grows, 
intermixed with few others. These latter, and all bushes 
ought to be removed, and all the large branches of the asan 
tree should be lopped near the stein, and young *hoots per¬ 
mitted to grow ; for these produce large succulent leaves fit 
for the worm. The worms arc only applied to the same tree 
once in the two years, a whole year being necessary to allow 
the new shoots to grow. 

The Baasia, mentioned in my accounts of Dimjpoor and 
Puraniya, is found in great quantities, both entirely wild, and 
allowed to grow like the palms, in a half-wild state, near the 
villages on the skirts of the forest. In the wilder parti it is 
called Mahul, but in the purer Hindi dialect its name is 
Mabuya. It does not grow in any part of the district that 
belonged to tbe province of Bengal, and on the north tide of 
the river there are only a very few trees. The Biasia grows 
to be a very fine spreading tree \ and thinly sc a lie red over 
the poorer field* of a red soil, where it aeems to thrive best, 
its shade by no means injures tbe crops of Sesamum or pulse, 
which are those that thrive best on such soils. The timber 
gives tolerable planks, that arc commonly used for miking 
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In the statistical table, (see appendix) I have supposed, 
that there are in thii district 2974 iquare miles actually oc¬ 
cupied for cultivation, homes, gardens and plantations, besides 
145 square miles belonging to the tribes of mountaineers, ami 
cultivated with the hoe. In my account of the topography 
I have however had occasion to mention, that for the last two 
or three years, on account of a deficiency of rain, a very great 
proportion of the rice land has not been sown, and this will 
reduce the extent cultivated for these years to 2722, Such 
occurrences, however, being very rare, in the general tables 
of occupation and produce I have taken the extent and 
amount on the average of years, when the whole has been 
cultivated; and in order to form an estimate for such unfav¬ 
ourable seasons, we may deduct from the quantity of rice 
atated in the tablet the produce of 252 square miles, or 
483,840 bigahs. 

AaTta.es Cultivated.— The proportion of land, that gives 
two complete crops in one year, seems to be smaller here 
than in Puraniya; but the custom of mixing several tilings, 
as one crop, on the same field is more prevalent than in any 
place, that I have yet seen; and there are a greater variety 
of articles cultivated. A considerable quantity of seed is 
sown, without previous cultivation, in both the manners men¬ 
tioned in my account of Puraniya, and in this district the 
practice seems to have been, extended farther, not only in 
proportion to the quantity of land, but to the number of 
articles sown. Thia seems to arise from a greater degree of 
indolence; but 1 no where heard of there being fields so fir 
neglected as to produce spontaneous crops of rice. 

Plants cultivated for Grain. —Rice, although of less 
importance, than in the dialricti hitherto aurveyed, is by far 
the greatest crop. It is of six kinds, which differ in season of 
reaping. 
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At Rajinahal the merchant gives GO wri uf rough rice, and 
receives 37} of clean. According to my estimate the cleaner 
has on this rather more than 16} (16.6) per cent, of the grain. 
Three women there dean GO sera (92 s. w.) a day, so that 
each for a whole days work gets almost (i lb. (5.9) of clean 
rice. Very little of the rice is prepared into Chura Laws or 
Murhi, and the poor for breakfast use chiefly meal, either 
parched or without having undergone that operation, and 
made cither into cakes (Roti), or into a kind of pudding 
(Chhattu). Rice is seldom made into meal. Wheat, next to 
rice, is the culmiferuus plant cultivated in the most consider¬ 
able quantity. It is used in the same manner as in I'uraniya. 
At Usjtnalial and Muuggcr abundance of Mayda or fine flour 
may be procured; and there are bakers who make bread both 
after the European and 1 lindustani fashion. At the capital 
also there are bakers; but the Mayda must be brought from 
other places. Wheat is sometimes sown without any previous 
Culture, and near the Ganges, ou some overflowed land, 
requires only one or two ploughing*; but in higher parts it 
requires seven or eight. In the interior again, on the low 
land neur the torrents, the fields of wheat are watered onre 
or twice * month; and sometimes the fo ld is watered imme¬ 
diately before it ia sown. In most places towards the western 
side of the district, on both sides of the rivrr, the wheat is 
sown in drills, which are about a span's distance from each 
other. Barley is very little suwn without previous culture, 
and some after one or two ploughing*, hike wheat, where 
the land is stiff, it is usually sown in drill*. A greut deal is 
sown mixed with the field pea; both are reaped together, 
and the grains are used intermixed, and culled Jaokcrao. In 
the western parts of the district this is one of the common 
foods of the poor. Maize is most suited for the higher lands 
of this district wherever the soil is good, arid in time will no 
doubt supersede most of the others, especially rice, which at 
present is too much cultivated, and ought to be confined to 
favourable spots. The maize is used both in cakes (Roti) 
and puddings (Chhattu), and the people have entirely lost the 
prejudice of considering it unwholesome. 

The next culmiferoua crop is Maruya, or the Eleatine of 
Gmrtner, which by the northern tribe ol'inountaineera is called 
Kodom. On the plains it ia reckonei only of one kind i but 
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on the hill* of the northern tribe of mountaineer* it ia divided 
into two kind*, one of which ii gathered in Aghan (middle of 
November to middle of December), the other ia gathered in 
Bbadong, or three month* earlier. My authority for sup¬ 
posing that the Kodom of the mountaineer* it the Eieuaine, 
i* thrir aaying, that it ia the *ame with the Maruya of the 
plain*; but such a difference in the time of ripening leads me 
to suppose that the Kodom, which ripen* about (be end of 
November, it not of the same species with the other, and may 
perhaps be the Gundli to be afterwards mentioned, which 
ripens at that season. The Kheri mentioned under Pur&niya 
ia in thin district the neat most considerable of the culmi- 
ferOQt crops. It is a very poor grain, and can only be used 
boiled like rice; its weal ia very bad, and the straw is bad 
fodder. 

The poor millet called Kodo, next to the Kheri,* is the 
most considerable of the culmiferous crops; and much is 
town on the low lands near the Gange*. It ia a species of 
Paapalum, and perhaps may be the specie* which in the En¬ 
cyclopedic Methodique ia named eoromandeUianim, although 
in some points it differ* from the description given in that 
work. It is used both boiled like rice and parched, ground, 
and made into a kind of pudding. It does not form cakes. 
It sometimes occasions vertigo or intoxication, and this quality 
it confined to some parcels of the grain; all those who eat of 
such being affected, and the tame field will one year produce 
intoxicating Kodo, and on the next that which it perfectly 
innocent. This narcotic quality is by the native* attributed 
to the grain on certain fields, having been infected by a kind 
of snake called Dhemna, a large poisonous serpent. Tbit 
opinion it however very improbable, and the intoxicating 
quality seems more likely to proceed from tome spontaneous 
teed, not readily distinguishable, being intermixed with the 
Kodo of certain fields. The straw it eaten by cattle. 

Great paint are bestowed on the cultivation of China 
(Pcmietm miUacem), considering that it is a poor grain; but 
it thrives here more than any where else that I have yet seen. 
The fields are divided into little square plots like a garden, 


• The order of succession iudiaUe* the degree of eaklvutioa of each 
article.—[E d.] 
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and regularly watered. The produce it tud to be very great, 
and from the teed, which U shaken in reaping, a second crop 
which conet up without any cultivation or trouble, is called 
Labhera, and it cut about the end of September, China it 
chiefly used in what it called Mara. The grain it first boiled 
a little, the water it then poured ofT, and the grain it healed 
in the tame pot. It it then thrown in small quantities into a 
hot earthen vend, the bottom of which it covered with tand, 
and it parched, which bunts the husks and makes the grains 
swell. The huakt arc then separated by rubbing or lu sting. 
This Mara, mixed with sour curdled milk, is much used at 
marriages, and in many parts of the district is considered an 
indispensable part of the marriage feast, perhaps from this 
grain having been the first that was reared in the country. 

Janera ( Hole** Sorghum) is a very interior grain, and 
seems to be gradually giving way to the maize. Thu Hajra 
(HoJcut tpicalut) is to be found in u few gardens as a kind of 
curiosity, but in such small quantities that it rsimol In: in¬ 
cluded in tbe tables of produce. The (iundh* ( Panicum 
miliare), ii chiefly confined to the southern parts of the dia- 
trict, which in soil resemble Mysore. The smallest of the 
culmiferous crop* is the Kaun or Kangni (Panic s« italic**), 
a grain much superior to most of those mentioned. The 
number of small birds that arc must rapacious alter it* grain 
is assigned as the reusun of its being neglected. It is chiefly 
reared by the hill tribes, the northern of which call it PeUga. 

The leguminous plants are very important, and, as in I'u- 
raniya, tbe roost common is the Mash Kulai (Phatcolut) 
which in the Hindi dialect is most ususlly called Usid, or 
Makh. There is a variety of it called Aghani Kalai, which 
differs in its seed, instead of being green, it is brown, and it 
ripena about a month earlier. The Arahar (Cylitut Cajan) 
grows with uncommon luxuriance. Great quantities of the 
Khesari (Lathynu Salient) are reared, especially among rice 
stubbie, as are also two varieties of the Cicer arietinnm. The 
common pea (Piturn) has white seeds, like the garden pea of 
Europe (Pit km uUumm). The Til, or Seiamum, which, in 
the hilly parta of tbe district, thrives remarkably on new* 
cleared land, especially on a red soil, however poor. 


The Shaway of Mysore—[E».] 
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The plant* yielding oil are numerous. Aims* in the parti 
near tbe Qangea i* a very considerable crop, and I have no¬ 
where aeen it growing with *nch luxuriance a* in the divition 
of Gogri. The oil made i* good and dear, and it -xcellently 
fitted for the lamp ; to that h may be burned V tbe houaei 
of European*, and in glai* lam -e without diagn t: but inch 
i* teldom, if ever, employed by the native*. Thi* fine oil 
hat, I be/ieve, been often solr' . eutor-oU, procured by 
expression; but BbaguJpoor i famous for sophistication; 
and after careful inquiry I hay> reason to think, that this is 
not an expressed oil, and that > >e following is the procen by 
which it is extracted. Break the hard inner ahell (integu- 
meatam) of each aeeti between two stones, pick out the ker¬ 
nels, and beat these in a large mortar, adding a little water to 
form a tenacious paste. Put 9} sen of the paste in an earthen 
pot, with 4 sera of water, and boil for about three quarters of 
an hour. Then scum off the oil, which swims on the sur¬ 
face. From the 2} ser* of seed between 6 and 10 chhataka 
(1 aer = 16 chhataks) of oil we procured. It is evident, that 
such a process could not be used in any country where manual 
labour possessed value. 

The rates for harvest vary as in Punniya; but in general 
towards the west are not quite so high, and nominally are 
often so low as the sixteenth bundle, and sometime* aa the 
twentieth; but the bundle which the reaper takes, la much 
larger than the 15 or 19 which the farmer gets, which per¬ 
haps make* the former about equal to | or ^ and the latter 
to jV of the whole, where the master thrashes. The lmra or 
gleaning is alio carried to a greater extent, and I saw some 
fields cutting, where et least y, of tbe grain was left Thu is 
not however aft loss to the master; a* in many parts the 
gleaners give him a share. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the lands have often been assessed fay a certain portion 
of tbe neat produce; and this gleaning was a combination 
between the former and gleaner, in order to defraud the 
landlord. In tbe eastern part of tbe district the harvest is 
reckoned equal to ) of the crop; but this Is mostly a nominal 
charge, a great part being reaped by the owners, or by ser¬ 
vant* hired by the year. Tbe whole grain is here trodden 
not by oxen. Tbe granaries of unbaked clay (kuthJ) are in 
umvenal use; in some of the eastern parti, however, grain is 
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kept in e kind of luge basket, mide of straw, which stands 
in the boose like the granaries of unbaked clay. ] n most 
parte of the district, on account of the white ants (termei), 
grain cannot be kept in pits; but in the low inundated lands, 
where these destructive insects cannot harbour, the pits are 
used in the dry season. 

In the whole course of my survey, I have as yet seen no 
gardeners so expert as those of Mungger, They are of the 
Koeri cast, and possess some little stock. Formerly they were 
employed in cultivating the poppy, and took annually two 
crops from their land, one poppy, the other maise or maruya; 
but, the poppy having been prohibited, in its stead are reared 
wheat, baygan, ricinus, onions, garlic, and other vegetables. 
Each man has usually 4 or 5 bigahs (110 cubits square), or 
from about 7) (7.562) to O', (9.45S) bigshs, Calcutta measure, 
snd he requires two strong cattle, which both plough, and 
water the land; for in the dry season the whole is watered 
with a leather bag. A great deal of the labour is performed 
with the hoe, and his wife and children assist in weeding and 
gathering the produce. The gardeners pay a rent of from 7 
to 9 rupees a bigah, and of course must be very industrious. 
The crops of wheat are exceedingly heavy, and certain. Of 
the 5 bigahs, 8 for the first crop will be maise, 1 maruya, and 
1 ricinus, mixed with sem. Of the maise laud 1} bigab give 
as a second crop, wheat, 1 baygan, and j safflower, mixed 
with a few amaranths, or other greens. The mtruya is suc¬ 
ceeded by garlic, or onions, raised with karcla and radishes. 
The tem and ricinut occupy the whole year. The crops are 
every year changed; land yielding wheat and maise one year 
gives pulse and ricinus, or maruya and onions another. The 
produce of each bigab, customary measure, cannot be esti¬ 
mated at lets than 20 rs. a year. The soil is good, but not 
better than a very great part of what is now waste; and the 
wells are very deep, being from 25 to 30 cubits, ss is usual 
near the great river. This shows w hat might be done. It is 
true, that in the interior there would be little isle for the 
vegetables; but a bigah of this sise cultivated with grain, and 
with the same paint, would no doubt produce to the value of 
1*or lira. 

Ginger it here reared only for the consumption of the 
country, and is commonly planted in mango groves, shade be- 
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log favourable for the growth of moat plant* of the adtsmi- 
neou* order. The plant here alao ii hairy. Tnraerie it only 
reared for the consumption of the country, and notin a quan¬ 
tity sufficient for the demand. Capsicum is arid am cultivated 
in large field*, but small plot* are common. 

At Mungger are reckoned two kind* of onion, the biugal* 
purl and patniya, the former little, and the latter large. Both 
are cultivated in two manner*. One i* by towing the teed, 
and Irani planting the young onion*; inch are called Dbemra. 
The other method it by dividing the root into slip#, which 
may be done at all seasons. Such onion* are called Saga, or 
SichL Many onion* are lent to Calcutta. The aarne I* the 
caie with garlic. Mcthi, or fenugreek it cultivated not only 
in gardene, but in aeparate field*. 

Of the Ajoyan, (or Ammi iodicum), considerable quantities 
are town on the muddy banka of the river*, a* the inundation 
retire*. The Channani of the farmer* i* the same with the 
Randhuni of Ronggopoor, and it cultivated in field*; but the 
druggiata aell the aweet fennel by the name of Channani. 
Dhaniya, or Coriander, and the Saongp, or anise, are com¬ 
mon. The Jira is confined to the very bordera of Gaya. The 
seed resemble* that of cummin, or perhaps is the same. The 
moat common Baygan, at Mungpr, it called Golbhanta. It 
bas prickle*, and ia therefore a kind of the Solanum Inaanum. 
It i* shaped like a pear, and may uaually weigh half a 
pound. Thia ia the Golta of Puraniya. The Chengga, which 
haa a cylindrical black fruit, and prickles on the leave*, is 
the Baramaaiya of Puraniya. The Baramasiya of tbia district, 
haa a fruit shaped like a horn, polygamous flowers, and no 
prickles. It ia therefore a Solanum Melongena. Ita fruit ia 
greeniah, or dark red. The ipecie* which in European hot¬ 
houses ia often called the egg-plant, from the resemblance of 
ita fruit to the egg of a common fowl, ia pretty common, hut 
has no peculiar name. The European potato (Solanum) baa 
come into very general use at Mungger and Bbagulpoor, and 
at both placet considerable fields are raised, and the root* 
are pie te w ed throughout the year. They are not so large sa 
those of Patna; but aome are sent to Calcutta, and to several 
intermediate placet. The cultivation ha* only for a very few 
yean extended to the natives; and they never are used aa the 
staple article of food; they serve only when fried in oil, salt, 
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and capsicum, aa a tenoning for grain. They are called Gol- 
Ain. The Shukurkund Alu (Convolvulus Batatas) i* com¬ 
monly reared in garden* 5 but no extensive fields are occupied 
with tbia root, which teem* to be giving way to the potato 
moat common in Europe. Yam* (Dietcoreai) are not in 
great variety. 

What at Mungger i* called Pekchi, seem* to be a tmaller 
variety of the Komorbhog of Honggopoor. The bulb* are 
iraall, many adhering in a clutter to a bunch of item*, and are 
ripe from Auguit to October. The Aruya of thi* district 
which it the most common, teem* to be different from that »o 
named at Nathpoor, and it the Muckhi of Dinajpoor. Cuttings 
of the roots are planted about the end of January, and are 
watered once in four days, until the raina commence. Many 
ahoots spring up close to the parent, and under these many 
proliferous buiba are formed, larger than those of the Pekchi, 
although the plant is much smaller. They are fit for use 
about the end of September, and weigh from 1 to 1j lb*, 
each. They are dug, when ripe, and kept for about three 
month*. The petiole* or leaf stems are seldom used. It ia 
aaid, that a bigah will give 50 mam of root, worth 8 anas a 
moss, which is at the rate of about 27 J mam, worth 13 J rupee*, 
from the Bigah, Calcutta weight and measure, or at the rata 
of 6842 Iba., worth 39J rupees an acre. The ground is 
manured with cow dung and ashes. The 01 ( Tacca saliva) 
of Humph, ia raised in small quantities, in corners about the 
homes, aa the man is about Calcutta: but 10 little pains are 
bestowed on it, that the root always retains a considerable 
acrimony. It ia laid to be good only on a black free ami, 
which in this district is not common. Radishes are not near 
so common as in Dinajpoor, but in most parts of the district 
many malt plots are to be found. They are all of the red 
kind. The carrot ia cultivated in fields, is much eaten by the 
people, and what can be spared i» given to cattle. If watered 
two or three time* in the season, the carrot will give lOOasaat 
• bigah, Mungger meaaure and weight, or double the pro¬ 
duce of the Arum above atated. The value, by wholesale, 
is about 8 r . at the rate of 2 r. for 100 heaps, of about 10 ten 
each: but tbia land give* another crop in the year, that which 
ia cultivated with the Aruya produces nothing else. Other 
statement*, not likely to hr exaggerated, make the produce 4 
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more, or 600 heap* a bigib. The carrot* are ripe about tlw 
end of January, and will keep throughout the spring, when 
fodder is scarcest. Plantains are very scarce. 

In the villages scattered through the woods of Bangka and 
Lakardewani, two kinds of Dolichos, called Kursa, are reared 
about the hedges, and their beans are used as Tarkari, The 
smaller or Chhota-Kursa has at least a great resemblance to 
the Dolichos prurient, and the hair on its fruit produces the 
most violent itching; but it differs in so many particulars 
from the Cacara pruritus of Rumpb (vol. 5, page 893), and 
the Nai corana of Rheede (to). 8, page 61), that I consider 
it as a distinct species. 

The Kursa, although exceedingly like the other, differs in 
the hair of the fruit, which is soft, and excites no itching. 
Neither species is worth cultivating, the brans being very in¬ 
different Rheede attributes invigorating powers to those of 
his plant, and it is probably tome such idle notion that in¬ 
duces the people here to use so wretched a vegetable. 

Plant* cultivated a* green i.—The Amaranthi are by far 
the most common. Spinach is not much used, because it 
will only grow in the dry season. The Basella it called 
l’oyi, and the Chenopodiumt are a good deal used. The 
Qulpha is the Purslane, and its leaves are often used as a 
green, as is also Fenugreek in the cold season. Fennel 
leaves are sometimes used tt a green. 

Plant* need a* an acid tenoning. —There are still fewer 
than in Puraniya, and mangoes are almost the only thing in 
request. The leaves of the Chandana { Hibitcu* caxnabimt), 
which is cultivated for making ropes, are occasionally em¬ 
ployed. The Europeans have paid tome more attention to 
their gardens than in Puraniyt; but they are still very back¬ 
ward in their fhiits. 1 have already mentioned most of the 
fruit tree* that have been introduced. Mr. Christian, of 
Mongger has figs, and several gentlemen have grapes, which 
are tolerably good; but both the figs and peaches would 
require shelter from the rain, by giving them a western or 
southern exposure, from whence rain seldom comet, and by 
placing them against a wall covered by an arch. The com¬ 
mon European vegetables thrive well enough during the dry 
season; but asparagus has made little way; and it is the 
only one that grows during the rainy season. Artichokes 
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are in abundance, and continue all the heat* of spring. It 
icenu extraordinary that thii plant, which thrive* uncom¬ 
monly in the very cold and moiat climate of the highlands of 
Scotland, should in India prefer the most sultry and arid 
seasons and places. In Bengal Proper, it can scarcely be 
brought to produce. 

The fruits reared by the natives are very much the same 
with thoae of Puraniya, and equally neglected, so that 1 have 
no occasion to repeat what has been said uu that head. The 
only additions, tliut I have to make, are respecting those of 
the cucurbitaccous kind, which near the Gauges are much 
cultivated. The water melons (Tarbuj) are very good. The 
best kind of melon is here called Kharbuja, nnd seems to me 
to be the Cucumis Dtuluim of Willdenow, h is depressed 
at the poles, ami its smell is very tine, but it is insipid, and 
very poor eating. The Pbuli Kangkri or Dam, differs from 
the plant, so called at Puraniya, in the shape of its fruit, 
which instead of being oval is cylindrical, and it is often two 
feet lung, by a diameter of from four to six inches. It lias 
an agreeable Hindi, but is still more insipid than the Khar- 
bnja. The Mithuya Kangkri of Mungger is. 1 suspect, tho 
Cucumii flex twins of Willdenow; but differs very little from 
the two above plants, except that its fruit has little or 
no smell, and in place of being cylindrical, or depressed, 
tapers to a point. Although its native numo would -ccm to 
imply its being sweet, the fruit is exceedingly insipid. The 
common Cucumber is very abundant, and tolerably good. 
Boiled or stewed it is one of the best vegetables that the 
country produces. Some of those, who make garlands near 
the towns keep small plots, where they rear flowers for sale. 

The only plants cultivated as medicines to any extent are 
the A 'igella talica, ami common cress. The former, it must 
he observed, in the dialect of Maghadha, is called M&ngrela, 
while the name Kalajiri, by which it is known in Puraniya, 
is in this district given to the L'mii/za amlirlmiultea of bo¬ 
tanists, the Siuigmj of Bengal. In the garden.*, beside* the 
cress, which is by far the most common, there are raised the 
following medicinal herbs. Cissus quadrangidarU, species 
of Zinziber. One kind, the root h»> a flavour of the mango. 
Galiakaran, a scitamincous plant. J»raulgad, an Arutalocki*, 
which seems to be the Mice; but differs in sonic iHiints 
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from the accounts given of that plant. Isaddaiila, Euphor¬ 
biam Tithymaloidn. Sudarsan, perhaps the Radix toxi- 
earia of Kumph (VI. tab. 69), a species of. imarylH s. Chita, 
the Plumbago seylanica. Dhanattar, lemon grass, which, I 
lwlievc, has never been known to Bower, and cannot there¬ 
fore be referred to any botanical system. Barbari, Nazbo, the 
two kinds of Ocymum mentioned in my account of Puraniya. 

Plants cultivated for making thread or ropes are of little 
importance, and exclusive of the lands belonging to the hill 
tribes, amount to only about 18,000 bigahs, most of which 
during the year produce also other cropB, as will be seen from 
the tables of produce. The Crotolaria juncca, called Son in 
Bengal, in this district is called Kasmiri, and is reared in 
small plots by the fishermen for making their nets, and is 
applied to no other use. The Cliandana, Amliya or KuUrum, 
of this district is the llibitcut cannabinut of botanists, is cul¬ 
tivated nearly in the same quantity as the Corchorus, and the 
crop generally occupies the ground for a whole year. The 
natives reckon Us ropes stronger and more durable than 
those of the Corchorus; but they are still harsher, and ita 
fibres cannot be reduced to fine thread. 

Cotton in this district i* by far the most important of these 
crops, and the interior is very much fitted for its cultivation, 
so that at least none needed to be imported; but although 
12,000 higuhs arc said to be cultivated on the plains, besides 
a very considerable quantity on the hills belonging to the 
northern tribe of mountaineers, much is still imported. A 
few plants of the kukti, the wool of which has the colour of 
Nankeen cloth, are scattered thinly through the fields of the 
(iajar. I have net been able tu trace most of these kinds 
through ‘heir stages of growth, so as to ascertain with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy their botanical affinities. The only one in¬ 
deed, which 1 hove been able to examine, is the Gajar, which 
differs in nothing essential from the (Joisipium of Rumpli 
(vol. 4, pi. 12), which in Puraniya is called Bhadai; but the 
season of its growth, and manner of cultivation are totally dif¬ 
ferent. It is sown about the end of June, ripens about the 
end of April, and is then cut; but for two years springs from 
the roots, giving a crop annually at the same season. For 
the manner of cultivation, and value of produce, I must in 
general refer lu the tables. 
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Plant* cultivated for saccharine juice.— Beside* the palm* 
and the Mahuya tree already mentioned, the only article 
under this head is the sugar-cane. It is chiefly cultivated 
near the banks of the mountain rivers, where it can he sup¬ 
plied with water by means of canals, ami in the vicinity of 
Rajmahal, where it grows with more luxuriance than I have 
any where else observed. In the interior it is not so rich, 
but still 1 b tolerably good, und is culii<.it<-d with some rare. 
The lands there are level and rich, and under constant crop, 
much as in Konggnpoor and I>iuuj|u-or: hut in Hajiuahal 
they are swelling, and rather stiff, hut the field gem-ratlv, 
although not always, is allowed n year's rest between the 
crops. In the former places tile produce usually stated 
was about 5J man* a Irignh (Calcutta weight and measure) of 
the extract; but this is ridiculous ; for although the natives 
stated, that the greater part of their ratio is of the small 
kind like a reed (XargorV, 1 saw none «uch; ami my as¬ 
sistants recollect very little. I do not think, therefore, 
that leas than 10 mnu* of the thinner extract >Kah ran he 
allowed for the bigah. Very little of the cake extract is made. 

There is here a greater variety of kind* than in any of 
the districts hitherto surveyed. Of the Kajli, khngri, ami 
Nargori, I have already hud occasion to treat. The Kajli is 
by far the bent, and is confined to the vicinity of Kiijtualia!; 
but the mango of other places seems to me to lx- the -•.Tine, 
and is chiefly used for eating without preparation, und much 
is consumed in that manner. The l’aungdi and Kuuiigda 
are tolerably large yellow canes, and one of them at h ast 
would appear to be the same with the Bangsa of Puruniya; 
but both agree with what I was able to notice concerning it. 
Tiie Keruya is a poor small cane. 

Plants used for smoking and chewing arc of very little im¬ 
portance- The tobacco is not adequate to supply the demand 
of the country, although in most places it seems to thrive. 
It is on the north side of the Ganges alone, that it in culti¬ 
vated to any extent. That which produces the largest and 
mildest leaf is called Mandhata or Dhamakul; the smnller 
and moat narcotic is called Desta or Thariyu. Belle leaf sells 
very high. 

The hemp reared for intoxication occupies only 13 bigahs 
that are avowed; but, aa I have said in my account of Pura- 
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niya, a few plants are in many places reared in bidden comers. 
The people here only allow 2 mam a bigah, but not the smallest 
reliance can be placed on what they say. I neither saw, nor 
beard of any poppy, although a considerable quantity was 
formerly reared. Catechu, Ajoyan, Saongp and Dhaniya are 
also chewed. There are no bctle-nut palms. 

Plants used/or dying. —Indigo as usual, is by far the most 
important.* Safllower, the Kuaum of the natives, is of more 
importance here than in Puraniya. About IS,(100 Jujub trees 
are used for rearing the lac insect. The mulberry is con¬ 
fined to the eastern part of the district. 

Implements of Agriculture .—The plough does not differ 
materially from those of the districts already described; hut 
it is always provided with a little bit of iron. To draw 
the plough scarcely any cowb, but a few bull id oca are em¬ 
ployed. The other observations made on this implement and 
its management, in iny account of Puraniya, arc entirely appli¬ 
cable to the ploughmen of Jlhngulponr. Wheat and barley 
arc usually sown in drills; and the drill consists of a bamboo, 
having at its top a wooden cup, into which a man drops the 
seed. The bamboo is tied to the beam of a plough, and its 
lower end passes through the body of the plough, just behind 
the iron, so that the seed falls into the furrow, and is covered 
by the next. 

In the eastern parts of the district the Mayi is used ; but 
in I lie western, as in Puraniya, its place is supplied by the 
beam or plank called Cliauki. In order to save the skin ropes 
many farmers here um- for dragging it an iron chain fastened 
to ti hook, ami they have had sufficient ingenuity when it is 
dragged by ropes made of hide, to use a hook driven into its 
tipper side, and to this to fasten the rope. Many farmers 
have the llida or rake drawn by oxen, and it is usually pro¬ 
vided with iron teeth, or at least the teeth are alternately of 
wood and iron; hut in many parts this implement is not used, 
and there is nothing to supply the want of the harrow. 

The reaping hook is of two kinds; the llungsuju, which 
lias no teeth, and i.. the larger of the two; ami the Rachiya, 
which has teeth, and is very small. The funner is most 

• Dr. B. gives a long account relative to indigo, which at the present 
day would be superfluous.—[Ku.] 
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usually employed to cut grass; Imt in some purls they use fur 
llie latter purpose u large sickle called Jhapuu, ami the 
Hangsuya (here represented: is used to cut corn. 




There is nothing remarkable in the weeding iron ;Klmrpi , 
the hatchet (Kurli.di . or the hill 'Dim. 1 he Inn* (kodarj 
is of two kinds, dilli-riug chicltv ill length of shall; Imt nut 
distinguished lit appropriate names. On the north side ol 
the river every family has a large woodi n peslle and tnurtnr 
for lieating rice, and the h-vr • Plieiigki i- not in use; 
but on the southern side mam families, even t"i their own 
consumption, use the hitter instrument; and it is universally 
employed liv those who heal b»r sale. 

The sugar mill (Knlii), is o| the same kind «ith the kol- 

gnclili of Konggoponr. ’J’lie iron lniiler is however in gene¬ 
ral larger, and the number of earthen pot* through which the 
juice passes, before it comes into the boiler, wlu-r- inspis- 
sation is completed is much smaller, sildom eveeeding live. 

A set of works clears about live ... cane i» a >"ar, and 

is usually made at the joint ex]H'nre<>l Ipuii live to ten neigh¬ 
bours who may rear that <|tiau!tly. and who l,M,h 
and servants to clear the w hole crop 1 he iron lmil'-r is the 
only part of the apparatus at all valu.dile, and h often lured 
by the season. 

A small call called Saggar in the southern forests is in 
universal use, and is employed to bring home the harvest to 
carry goods to market, and to bring hre-wooi. t »s ‘-•' <UI y 
on the plan of the Mysore cart, described in my account ot 
that country, hut more rude, and con-isls ol an axle-tree 
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villi two v1 1 cel- made of three plunks, jniiu-il together with 
wooden holts ami cut round, with a hole in the middle for 
tho axle-tree. The body consists of two sticks tied behind 
to the axle-tree, and joined together before at the yoke. Jt 
is drawn by two cattle. Near the Uajmahal the fanners have 
a kind of waggon on four wheels, very warty as rude as the 
above-mentioned cart; Imt it is chiefly used to bring firewood 
from the forests. The use of the small carl, however rude, is 
a great improvement, and should put to atomic the farmers on 
the hanks of the (ianges. who (latter themselves with being 
more civilized than the people of the forewlx, and yet continue 
to carry home their harvest on their heads ami shoulders. 

Mil tin rm. — Not withstanding the abundance of fuel, a great 
deal of I he cow dung is collected for burning; and except in 

..the laud called Kuril, I saw no such thing as 

a dunghill. When in other parts of the district it is wanted 
to enrich any laud, it is done by collecting throughout the 
night a number of cattle on the field. No great pains are 
however bestowed on this; for most of the cattle that are 
kept in Kuthuns, are not brought at night to tin* fields that 
arc in the vicinity of the wastes where they feed, and their 
manure is totally lost. On the whole however, the farmers 
are rather move attentive to this improvement than those of 
1‘uraiiiya, especially oil their sugar land, which is always ma¬ 
nured, and the rfieri* arc very visible on tho crops. Oil 
cake and fresh earth are given to bctlc-leaf, and the latter is 
given to the mulberry. Ashes in many places are neglected, 
in others they are given to winter crops. In the high rice 
lands called Kuril, which constitute the cultivated parts of 
Kalikupour, the farmers collect cow-dung and ashes for that 
grain, amt also manure it with mud from tlie bottoms of old 
tanks; and their condition shows, that they find an ample 
reward for the little additional labour that they bestow. 
Manure is usually given to each field once in the two years. 
Wherever the land is inundated, and has received the mud 
of the Ganges (lleti), manure is considered as totally super¬ 
fluous. Much more attention is paid to w atering than in any 
of the districts formerly surveyed. In the marshes of Kaj- 
inahal the spring rice is watered by an instrument like a 
canoe; and on the banks of the Ganges by .1 basket sus¬ 
pended from four rojies. 
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The canals from rivers are called Dhar, nml are made ami 
repaired entirely by the owners of the land, who appoint 
petty officers to distribute the water. These canals are 
usually from 1 to ,3 cos a long, and usually 4 or .i cubits deep, 
and as much wide; hut a few extend from ;i to 15 eoss in 
length. Their principal use is to supply the rice fields during 
the rainy season, when there happens to he long intervals of 
fair weather, and during the month Kartik, when the rains 
have usually ceased. At this time the mountain torrents 
contain a stream, which is turned intolheeaii.il hy temporary 
dams. In the rainy season the rivers are ahund.mtly high to 
enter the mouths of the canals. The cost of digging these 
was stated to he r-. for every !(¥> s«~ long, hv 1 wide ,md 
I deep. The gli/ is .1.1’ inches, which is at the rate ;!t(i cubi¬ 
cal feet of earth moved to a short distance lor the rupee. 
Knelt farmer makes small dams across the canal in order to 
force the water upon his fiild«; and, when these have re- 
ceived their allowance, the dam is broken, and the water is 
permitted to run to the next man's possession. 

The method used at .Mtmgger for raising the water for 
irrigation is hy a leathern hag. drawn hy two oxen passing 
down a slope, with a rope pa-'ing over a pulley or roller. 
This instrument is called a nml, and differ' from the etijii/;/ of 
Mysore ill having iio contrivance, hy mentis of a leathern lube 
nml double rope, for evacuating the hag, when it readies the 
surface. Two men are then-fore required for each mat; one 
to manage the oxen, and one who, when the hag reaches the 
surface, pushes it aside, and, placing it on a cistern, allows 
the water to run out hy slackening the rope, lie then,as the 
cattle ascend the slope, throws tin- hag into tin- well. No 
time is lost in this operation, hut mi additional hand is re¬ 
quired. The common depth of w ell- at Mungger is from 
to JO cubits, and some are still deeper, and yet hear the 
expense. In the interior southern parts, all the wheat and 
sugar-cane are watered; but the implement used is a pot 
suspended from one end of a lever. In some parts of the 
district, in place of suspending the pot to the end of a 
lever, it is lowered and drawn up hy a rope passing over a 
roller, which turns round belwern two forks, hut is not 
thicker than the arm, so as to aflord very little increase of 
power. 
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Throughout the Belter part of the district, esses ere pretty 
generally diffused among the washermen. An ass sells from 
two to three rupees. The stock of cattle of the cow kind in 
this district, when compered with Bengal, is of great value. 
Near the Ganges, on both sides of all the Bchar part, the 
cuttle arc fully as good as those of the best parts of Puraniya. 
In the parts belonging to Bengal they are inferior; but are 
not so small as in Dinajpoor or ltonggopnor. In the forest 
districts they are of an intermediate quality, and seem to have 
been rapidly improving ; fur Captain Browne, in his account 
of that part, speaks of the cattle as being uncommonly small, 
which at present is by no means the case. An improvement, 
indeed, might be naturally expected ; as since the abolition of 
plunder, the best cattle from the banks of the Ganges fre¬ 
quent these forests, and hy an intermixture of breeds will no 
doubt render both of the same value. The cuttle kept by 
the tribes of mountaineers, and fed on the pastures at the 
roots of their hills, arc said to be remarkably strong. They 
arc used for carriage alone. Uncommon little pains are be¬ 
stowed on the nourishment of the sacred beasts, and they are 
treated with the utmost severity in exacting (heir labour, hut 
in other respects great attention is bestowed on them. It is 
only in Lakardewuni that some impure tuungtars have been 
permitted to work the cow, and a most violent opposition was 
at first made to such an atrocious innovation; but the obsti¬ 
nacy of the barbarians prevailed, chiefly, I believe, because 
they were thought powerful in witchcraft, and because dis¬ 
putes with such |H'uple were considered as dangerous. This 
tenderness towards the cow no doubt has tended to improve 
the breed; but has been counteracted by a very great pro¬ 
portion of the labour being performed hy hulls, nor did 1 hear 
any where of good prices being given for bulls reserved for 
breeding, the number of which is indeed small, nor is this 
compensated by many consecrated animals, although these 
are not only more numerous in proportion thun in any of the 
districts hitherto surveyed, but also more pampered and 
vigorous. The bulls that are wrought in the plough sell 
lower than even cows, and these sell a little lower than labour¬ 
ing oxen of the same site. An estimate of the whole quantity 
of milk that the owners of the cows receive, and of its value, 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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b arms.— Flip high castes do not enjoy the same |irivilry< l s 
as in Puraniya. In nr» part are they more exempted than 
other* from paying rent for the ground occupied hv their 
houses ; but in most parts of this district it is front few only 
that ground rent for houses is demanded, and it is only ill 
some parts, chiefly in tin- portion of the district which be¬ 
longed to Bengal, that they are allowed to oretipy land at a 
lower rate than others, certain part, however, of the 
military tribes hold land by military tenure, either free of 
rent, or for a mere trifle, and the lands of both are miserably 
neglected. Bui besides tlu-se n great deal of the laud is 
rented by the high raste«: ami a great deal of ibis is supposed 
to be at the same rate with whut is paid by common culti¬ 
vators; lint their rent is seldom levied with rigour, and the 
kinsmen of many of these farmers heiug employed in the 

management of the (Mates, various shifts have I.. invented 

to lighten their burthen. None of them w ork w ith their own 
hands, and it is not ciistoinnrv in this district, eveepf just in 
its southern extremity, to relet land to under tenants, neither 
arc those who cultivate for a share nmnrroUK, so that most of 
the land rented hv (lie high castes are cultivated by llieir 
slaves or hired servants. Tin- higher rent paid here makes 
them more industrious ami attentive limn in I'unuiiyu, and 
their stock of cattle also is very large. 

The next class of trim lit* consist* of the tradesmen and 
artists. Among these I have only included such or the 
Goyalas ns deal in milk, for in this district a very great num¬ 
ber Ilf that caste does not ileal in milk more than any other 
farmers. A great many tradesmen work part of the year in 
their art, and the remainder at their farm. Here a great 
part of the petty traders (Heparin < are included among the 
Pangniyas (or tradesmen). 

The third class of tenants consists of ('ha*a* or plough¬ 
men ; but this denomination of persons contains not only the 
tenantry who are willing to labour with their own hands, but 
servants, day labourers, and slaves. In Kidikapoor I saw some 
wealthy men of this class, like the great M uhaimnedan farmers 
of Dinajpoor, and these were also of the same faith; but in 
genera! this class is very poor. Most of the more wealthy are 
petty dealers, and are distinguished from the petty dealers 
of commercial tribes by being called Crihovthn-bepnris, in 

vot.. it. r 
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place of Beparis. The fourth class of tenants consists of 
under tenants, except in the southern parts of Lakardewani. 
In the appendix will be found an estimate of the proportion 
of live stock belonging to the high castes, to tradesmen, and 
to farmers; and an estimate of the proportion of rent paid 
by the three first classes, and of the proportion of ploughs 
held by their owners, or men of their families, by those who 
cultivate for a share, by hired servants or slaves, and by 
under tenants. This will explain many circumstances relative 
to the stock of farms, and will enable the intelligent reader to 
judge in what manner the burthens fall on each class of the 
tenantry. 

The expense of implements is next to nothing, so that the 
only stock worth notice is plough cattle. In many parts the 
tenant pays, nominally at least, one half of the produce as a 
rent; but this is on valuable crops. The expense of culti¬ 
vation however, even allowing for the frauds, to which the 
high castes are incident, cannot well exceed upon the whole, 
one half of the gross produce, as in the former. The cost of 
harvest is here in general smaller; but on the whole, even 
where the tenant does no work himself, every charge is, ! 
am certain, defrayed by half of the gross produce; nor can 
the rent paid to the landlord amount to one half of the re¬ 
mainder. 

There an 1 fewer great or wealthy fanners than in Dinsjpoor, 
or at least they conceal their wealth so carefully, that it is 
unknown, and in fact becomes either useless to themselves or 
others. Owing, however, to the system of advances having 
made comparatively less progress, the people are not so much 
involved in debt and difficulty. In the appendix* will be seen an 
estimate of those who pay their rent as it becomes due, from 
their own Btock; of those who borrow ready money ; of those 
who take advances for the purpose, but who at crop season 
complete their engagements; and of those who, having taken 
advances, are annually falling more and more in debt. Similar 
statements have not been formed for the districts hitherto 
surveyed, but in all of them, 1 am persuaded, it would have 
appeared that the firat class would have been less numerous, 

* Dr. Bucbuta gives tables on sU those subjects, similsr to tboee of 
Bclinr; itee Note 1 Appendix) but the tutsli. or averages, will be suffi¬ 
cient for the formation of s genera] ids* on the subjects referred to. [Ed.] 
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and tin 1 last class more- predominant. Moiu'v, Iwirrowcd 
in small sums (<> pay rent, usually pays u( llic rate of part 
per mensem. The arears of rent diir to landlords are a trifle. 

There has been no attempt to regulate die size of firm-., 
which are nearly of the same size as in Diuajpoor or Pnrnmv a. 
hut it is not so eotiunnii a custom here as in die latter district, 
for poor farmers In unite slock. to enable diem to eninplete 
what is requisite for a plough: eacli man. in In far die greater 
part of the district, has as much of his own. or borrows it. 

Scarcely any of the landlords make adv.-mres t<> the te¬ 
nants, and those who follow this practice, arc chiefly contined 
to the cnslern parts of die district, and it is oiven only t" 
new comers. It would be more useful in the wastes, where 
poor men alone call lie expected to come, and where new 
settlers ure much rcqmrid. The advances which are made 
are usually in the form of a loan for one year, at the rate of 
!»’ .inns interest on the rupee, or lx*} per cent. The rents are 
much more equally assessed than in Pur.imya; and in the 
same vicinity arc in yener.il somewhat in proportion to the 
Value of the land, but in dillerent parts vary astonishingly ; 
and on this subject in particular, tin- utmo-t pain- were taken 
to keep me in tin 1 dark. 'N bit 1 have learned on die subject 
shall be detailed in my account of particular estate-. In 
general, however, it tuay lie observed, lli.it except in a few 
places, and on rice land, it is too low to art as u siillicH-nl 
stimulus to industry ; and it will lie noted, that it is only die 
rice lands, and the parts which arc high rented, tliat lire in a 
tolerable state of cultivation. 

What I have said in Diuajpoor and Kot.ggo|Miur concerning 
the illegal exactions, alleged to be taken by the Zemindars, 
nr their agents, arc entirely applicable to this district; and, 
although the landlords have not lu re the excuse of die pri¬ 
vileges granted in Puraniya to the higher castes, I am per¬ 
suaded, that in general the people are wor-e used than in 
that district, and to this chiefly must be attributed the miser¬ 
able condition to which many parts <>( it are reduced. 

The tenants of Bcharin general transact their own business 
with the agents of the Zemindars, and it is only among die 
rude tribe called Saungtar, and in the Hongnlese parts of the 
district, that a kind of chief tenant is employed to transact 
the whole affairs of the community, a practice, ax I have men- 
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tinned, that in common in Ronggopoor, and which seems to 
have been pretty universal in India ; for the chiefs of villages, 
by whatever name (Mandal, Makatldam, Gnuda, Shanaboga, 
&c.) known, seem to tne to have been originally agents for 
the tenants, and not officers of government, or assistants of 
the Zemindars, as is now usually the case; and wherever the 
native customs have been carefully preserved, and well ad¬ 
ministered, the appointment of this officer is always regulated 
hy the inclination of the tenantry. In Behar, as I have said, 
the tenantry have more confidence, and chiefs of villages have 
in general been disused. The Bengalese are more hashful; 
and it is only the Mundal that is gifted with the faculty of 
speech before a person of such consequence as the village 
clerk (l'utwari); nor is it supposed that each Mandal should 
have uudacity enough to find utterance lieforc his landlord; 
ao that on estates of any size there is a chief Mandal, who 
is spokesman for the others. 

The rents of this district are levied in two manners, Nu- 
kudi and Bliauli. The former is a money rent, and is 
collected by messengers in the same miserable instalments 
tliat have been mentioned in my account of Puraniya, and 
which give rise to all the vexations that are liable to itich a 
mode of collection; but here this rent is free from the evils 
that in Puraniya have arisen from inequalities of assessment. 
For although in the part of the district where the revenue is 
paid to Moorahedahad, the assessment on the high castes is 
trifling, yet the mode of having created the inequality is quite 
different, and is productive of much less evil, as will be ex¬ 
plained in my account of the estates of that part. 

Bhauli, is a rent paid in kind, and is confined to the part 
of the district which is comprehended in Behar, and is chiefly 
confined also to rice, with very little on other kinds of grain. 
It, in fact, is similar to the division of watered crops which 
takes place in the south of India, and seems to have arisen 
from the same source, namely, the uncertainty of these crops, 
which in some dry seasons cannot be at ail taken, while in 
others tliat are favourable they are exceedingly valuable. In 
the former the tenant could not pay a money rent, and in the 
latter, it is fair that the landlord should participate. Various 
deductions before division are made from the heap, especially 
the whole expense of harvest; and, after these deductions, 
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the landlord in some places receives one-half, in others ||; 
but then the landlord, as I have said, is at all the expense of 
the canals, and generally at all that of the reservoirs for 
irrigation, and the harvest, one of the heaviest deductions ia 
in favour of the tenant. In uiy account of Mysore, however, 
I have taken occasion to show that this practice is a great 
encourager of sloth ; and as u ineani for collecting the revenue 
of the state is liable to the most gross abuse, liven acre, 
where the Zemindars might l>e supposed mpalde of attending 
to the division, the collusions of their agents and the tenants, 
I have little doubt, produce numerous frauds, mid have given 
rise to the following mode of avoiding the actual divisions. 
It has been customary for the Zemindars to send persons to 
value the crops, and to make an agreement with the teiisuU 
for a sum of money in place of his share. The tenants, so 
long as the estates continued in the management of the Ze¬ 
mindars, were abundantly sati-iicd with this plan; hut some 
persons, who have farmed the rents of certain estates, have 
of lute given occasion to heavy complaints ; ami the tenants 
allege that they arc not at all consulted in the valuation, and 
are coni|x-llrd to pay much more than the res I price of the 
Zemindars share. Tenant' who hold lands In IWiuuli are in 
fact no better than the Adhiyurs of 1’tiraniva and Dinajpoor, 
only that no man’s whole rent is paid in that manner. It ia 
evident, however, that the Inndlords, on the whole, must have 
been defrauded, as many of these tenants live as easily at 
those of districts, where the rent does not amount to more 
than one quarter of the gross produce, and is often much 
less ; and many of them here are of high castes, and abun¬ 
dantly indolent ami careless. 

The tenures, by which fanners in this district hold their 
land, are extremely various. I shall here only mention a few 
circumstances of a more general nature. With regard to the 
duration of the leuscs, some part is in perpetuity. Some of 
these are held by persons of high rank, and considerable 
possessions, being called Rajas and ’likayits, and according 
to the regulations these ought to have had their lands sepa¬ 
rated from the Zemindaries, to which they belonged, when 
the under Zemindars, at the perpetual settlement, were freed 
from vassalage; but being then totally ignorant of the law 
and customs of Europeans, they were persuaded to avoid 
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applying fur this relief until the timr allowed had clapped. 
This they now bitterly repent. Some of them, having had 
their leases confirmed by the European officers of revenue, 
refuse to submit to any renewal, and their lords are earnestly 
soliciting them to accept of new leases on any terms, in order 
to act up a claim of the investitures being only for life. 
Others, who have quietly submitted to this rule, now find 
that they are harassed by claims on account of the renewal. 
In the wilder part of the district these various claims have 
produced the most violent dissensions and heart burnings, 
and nothing but the fear of a superior military force has pre¬ 
vented the parties from having had recourse to arms. These 
tenants, as I hsvc said, are often men of considerable rank, 
but by the Zemindars are called Gluitwals, or guards of 
passes. Some of them still are hound to attend their lord, or 
to aasist the officers of police, with a certain number of armed 
men; while others ore hound only to pay a certain sum of 
money. It is most notorious that the lands of these Utter are 
comparatively thriving, and that progress is daily making in 
bringing more into cultivation, and in introducing comfort 
and the arts; while the lands held by the military tenure are 
going backwards; nor in the present state of affairs do thcRC 
military services seem to be nt all required; while, if any 
military force was requisite, this would be totally ineffectual 
In these military tenures another cause of dispute has arisen; 
the landlords pretend that a certain extent has been assigned 
to each Ghatwal, or tenant, according to the number of men, 
that he is held to maintain, and that on condition of the 
military service the tenant is entitled to hold this for two 
anas a customary bigah, or less than one ana for one of the 
Calcutta measure; but if any more land is cultivated in the 
villages occupied by the military tenants, it is liable to full 
rent. The tenants deny this, and allege that the whole vil¬ 
lages, which they occupy, were assigned to them for the 
support of their men, and the payment of a fixed sum in 
money, and that they may cultivate as much or as little of the 
land as they please. 

Formerly the custom of not fixing the rent until the crop 
had been Bown was common, but fortunately it has now in a 
great measure gone into disuse. It must he observed that, 
except iu rhe leases in perpetuity, few or no tenants, espe- 
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dally in Behar, have any proper document either for the 
extent of their possession or the amount of the Zemindars 
claims. The leases, as they are called, are granted to two or 
three chief men of the village by name, with an &r. compre¬ 
hending all the others; and they do nut specify even the 
total of the lands, nor the toUl amount of the rent, but merely 
the rate of rent; and sometimes not even that, but only com¬ 
mand the tenants to work, assuring them that the customary 
rent alone will be demanded. At the times of payment bills 
are made out according to this rate, for each tenant, and after 
having paid these for one year his rent cannot lie increased 
without its being alleged that he has cultivated more or 
better land than he at first did. Great room, however, is 
left for unjust demands of this nature, as in the bills there is 
nothing specified but the amount of the rent in money; and 
the practice of such vague agreements exposes the Zemindar 
as much as the tenant to fraud, as his agents and the tenants 
may enter into collusions in forming the first bills. Such 
practices in letting leases are. I believe, contrary to law. 

Those who cultivate for a share of the crop, those who are 
hired by the month or season, and those who are usually 
hired by the day, (taking hire is considered so very disgrace¬ 
ful, that few even of the poorest farmers will acknowledge 
that they perform any work except ou their own farms) next 
require consideration. It is usual to bring ax many ploughs 
to work on the same field as possible, for it is alleged that 
six ploughs in one day will produce more dlcct than one 
plough in six days; and it is the custom to transplant, weed, 
and reap a field at oner, probably for the sake of tumult and 
bawling in which the natives delight, l’oor neighbours, 
therefore, usually unite on such occasions, and by turns work 
in company on their respective possessions. 

Many tenants who have leases may be said to cultivate for 
a share, and are often supposed to give more than a half of 
the produce to the landlord; but there are very few who 
cultivate the lands of tenants for a share, and in the Behar 
part of the district they are in general confounded with under¬ 
tenants, who pay a rack rent, under the general name Kur- 
tali; while small tenants, who have only stock for half a 
plough, are called Adhiyars; but in the Bengalese part those 
who cultivate for a share are called Adhiyars, while under- 
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tenants are called Kulayit. It is there that those who culti¬ 
vate tenants' land for a share are most common, and none of 
the rent there consists of a share of the crop. 

In the Behar part of the district, ploughmen are seldom 
hired by the year, but generally fur the ploughing season 
alone. They usually in fact sell themselves for that time; fur 
they receive from 5 to 20 r. as a loan, without interest, and, 
until they can repay that, they ought to work every ploughing 
season for their master, receiving daily about 3 sers, Calcutta 
measure of rice in the husk, or of some coarse grain. If the 
master has \ beasts, the ploughman works 6 hours; if there 
are G beasts he works 9 hours. He does nothing for his 
master but work the cattle, either in the plough, or with the 
plank or rake; so that, if he is industrious, he may do little 
jobs in the afternoon. When there is no ploughing, the ser¬ 
vant is usually employed to weed or transplant, gettiug a 
a trifle more than his common allowance of grain. The whole 
profits on harvest is secured by the master to his own plough¬ 
man, as far ns possible, and many contrive to have the ad¬ 
vantage of two harvests; as in the southern and northern 
parts of the district the seasons of the prevailing crops arc 
different, so as to admit of the same persons sharing in both. 
Although the allowance for harvest i* smaller than in Puraniya, 
yet the sharing in two harvests, and the higher allowance 
given daily, render the condition of die ploughman here some¬ 
what better, so that a man and woman who have two children, 
can spend 2 rupees a month; and it is not alleged, that many 
of them run away. The money advanced defrays the expense 
of marriages, funerals, and such ceremonies, and is lost when 
the luhourer dies, liis allowance of grain and harvest may 
nmmmt to 15 r. a year. The woman makes the remainder, in 
which she is very much assisted by gleaning, most of the 
reapers having a strong fellow-feeling in leaving her a large 
quantity of ears. Owing to the extravagant jealousy of the 
men the women here cun, on the whole however, gain less 
thnn in Puraniya. In the Bengalese part of the district the 
ploughmen usually receive from } to 1 r. a month, besides 
food and clothing, but are engaged the whole year, and per¬ 
form every kind of labour. Of course their condiuon is better 
than iu the western parts. 

lu the southern corner of the district, Bclpatta and Kali- 
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kapoor, although the language spoken i* a kiml of Bengalese, 
the ploughmen are called Kamiya, ami krman, the usual 
term, is applied to another class of labourers. These have 
neither provisions, land, stock, nor seed, hui borrow the 
whole, and cultivate as much as they can. When the crop 
has been reaped, and the expense of this operation de¬ 
ducted from the general inass, the master takes double the 
quantity of the seed. The remaining produce is divided into 
three equal shares, of which two go to the master, ami one to 
the Krisan; and out of this he repays whatever provisions he 
has borrowed, with an addition of 30 per cent. .Such |>eople 
ore exceedingly poor. The reward fur those w ho tend rattle 
is very nearly the same as in I'liraniya ; old men, women, and 
hoys can at least procure a supply of food by tending the 
cattle that remain in the villages: and those who lend eat lie 
in the wastes have higher wages than ploughmen; ami it is 
alleged, derive very considerable advantages from the milk, 
of which they defruud their masters; but they lead a hard life, 
although not one of .severe lalmur. 

There are in this district few (hunthnriyas, who, ns in Pura- 
niya, plough twenty days on their master's field, eight on their 
own, and two on that of the person who tends the cattle, the 
master furnishing the plough and eallle. Day labourers here 
receive about the same allowance as in I’liraniya, that is, 
about 3 sers of grain a day, or money and grain to the value 
of between from } ana to l ana a day. The condition of the 
labourer is here no worse than in Purauiya; that of tin* plough¬ 
man is better; nor have I heard, that day labourers here are 
paid in advance, except when wanted by Kuropean*. Their 
number is very considerable^ 

What I have said in my iireoimt of Purauiya, concerning 
the manners, conduct, and education of the Zemindars, is in 
general applicable to those of this district; except in one 
point, in which the Zemindars here ino-l eminently differ 
and honourably distinguish themselves. In general 1 found 
them most attentive and polite to me a> a traveller, and more 
especially those of the highest families, and greatest pos¬ 
sessions. Some new and low men about the capital were re¬ 
served ; but everywhere else I was visited and received with 
great cordiality; and every assistance was gives to supply my 
wants. 
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The general management of eiUtes is nearly the same as 
in Puraniya, only less of the rents, at least until very lately, 
were fanned out to middlemen, called here Mostajers; but in 
the southern part of the district the term Mostajer is given to 
large fanners, who take a considerable extent, and relel it to 
under-tenants. Some of the estates under the immediate ma¬ 
nagement of the landlords, are badly enough conducted ; but 
all, or at least most of those, whose rents are farmed, are go¬ 
ing backwards. When the rents are farmed, the Mostajer 
generally engages to pay the whole rental that appears on the 
books of the estate, after deducting the establishment, and 
this is carefully preserved ; so that his only legal profit should 
be what waste land he brings into cultivation. Little can 
arise from that point, most farmers leaving the estate as bad, 
and often n great deni worse, than when they took it. Besides, 
many give Urge sums to the owner for the farm, and of course 
mnke up this and a profit by vexing the tenants. These, how- 
rver, arc often able to bear additional payments, having much 
more land than that for which they psy. 

The Zemindars, notwithstanding the indulgence that has 
been shown them in the assessment, have not the least confi¬ 
dence in the perpetual settlement, and lake every means in 
their power to conceal their profits. Imagining that I had 
come with a view of inquiring how far '.heir taxes might be 
increased, they were in general anxious to show me statements 
of their condition, by which it appeared that they had little 
or no profit. Some, indeed, pretended, that their lands were 
an expensive burthen. So far as I could understand, these 
statements were copies of what they had shown when the set¬ 
tlement was made; and seem to have been the foundation 
upon which it was conducted. I have not the smallest doubt, 
that these statements are totally unworthy of credit, and that 
the profits of the Zemindars, where any pains have been 
taken to cultivate the land, are enormous: but in many pUces 
their distrust and caution seem to have prevailed, and they 
avoid cultivating more than will just enable them to live, and 
pay the trifling revenue that has been inqwsed. Some part 
of the settlement was, I believe, made by measure, and a cer¬ 
tain number of bigahs have only been conveyed by the deed. 
In many such cases I am persuaded, that an actual measure¬ 
ment would discover, that the Zemindars possess much more 
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than their right, and it would he of the utmost advantage to 
the country, were they deprived of the overplus. The num¬ 
ber of bigahs, which their rights convey, afford abundant 
meant, if used with industry, of giving them ample profit: 
and of this they would more avail themselves than they do at 
present, when the immense possessions that they hold for a 
trifle, were they properly cultivated, appear In them n tempta¬ 
tion to oppression that government could not resist. The 
nominal expense of collection in the part of the dislrirt espe¬ 
cially that belongs to Debar, is not in general «|uite so high us 
in I'uraniya; but still is enormous, and arises from the same 
causes. 

Pergunah Bhagulpoor (Hhagulpoor (Had) occupies almost 
the whole of the Kotwali, and Katnagunj, and part of Rod- 
war, Bangka, Fayezullahgtiiij, and kiuiiurgiiuj. In all, eschi- 
sive of hills, rivers, and barren ground, it may contain, abun¬ 
dantly capable of cultivation, 1-1,^0,000 Bigahs, Calcutta mea¬ 
sure, or about 900,000 of the customary measure, of «Inch 
last about 5,50.000 may l*e actually occupied with houses, 
gardens,plantations,and fields, ami about3,.70,000are waste. 
Of course, some such must always remain, fur roads, burial 
grounds, market places, broken corners, and the like, but 
that need not amount to nsirr than the 50,000 odd Bigahs. 
leaving 300.000, that arc uimei-essarily neglecti d for5,'ill,0IK) 
that are cultivated, lo order to form some notion of the 
state of different parts of the pcrguiiah, I have calculated as 
follows:— 

I'slrints Big.iH CVslmnsij R’gsh. 

Tutsi, UivU|>ii , 'l li.tJ. fanipiirl 
Kotwali.. i. 4 J,si<i l,-Jt;.l«»' IHi.-f'si 7W 

lUtiiaguiii .... 5,.«,rtlo ■f.-'i.-*" 1 .-..II. 1 "" 1 g.»i;,nw 

Kudu-ar..l,:t'.7«U •*».'»»■ .Vt.tStn 

Ifciiigka.W ' 

Ksveziillaligiioj . 1et.ll-l l.ot.,MSi, 

Kiimurgnnj .... J,*«> M»- I-*" 1 _^ 

H,20,-1:.*' r.67.iH ».Ki.'«iiWi.lH' 

The usual measure is 5} cubits the pole, IK poles each way. 
making a Bigah. The pole is laid on the ground, so as to 
measure exactly its length ; hut w ith so short a pole, and the 
carelessness usual in native measurement*, the line followed 
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will be seldom straight, and the lines will seldom intersect 
each other at right angles, and the deviations of both kinds 
produce, in proportion to their extent, a diminution from the 
proper size of the bigah. If properly measured, the cus¬ 
tomary bigah contains nearly 22,725 square feet. 

In Barkop, the leases arc called Meyadi, all for a short 
number of years; and when these expire, a new bargain is 
made for what pays money rent (N'ukudi); but three-fourths 
of the rent is levied by a share of the crop (Bliauli), which is 
divided equally between the landlord and tenant, after de¬ 
ducting the expence of harvest; but a valuation is usually 
made, and the tenant, if satisfied, gives the amount in money. 
The money rent on lands regularly cultivated is one rupee a 
customary bigah, good or bad, which is at the rate of about 
10 anns Calcutta measure; hut the Zemindar complains that 
the tenants never cultivate the fields for more than two years, 
and then desert them, and go to another waste spot; for 
large deductions are made to all those who take in new lands, 
n trifle called Khil being accepted for the first year, and a 
very poor rent (Rum) for the second. This is intended as 
an inducement to bring new settlers; hut in fact is a powerful 
means of continuing the present waste state of the country; 
and therefore ought to be most strictly prohibited. In faet 
the new land is much more productive than the old, and 
ought rather to pay a higher rate. 

Besides these rents, the Zemindars us Clutklahdnr or chief 
of a district, (Tappa), and as Mokaddam or chief of the con¬ 
tained Mauzas (manors), takes a commission of 2J anas on 
the rupee (j s g ) of money rent, and of 2J sits on the man (,’ t ) 
of grain that falls to the tenant's share. At crop season 
each Mauza also presents him witli three rs., and at different 
festivals with two rs., one male goat, and one pot of curdled 
milk. The village establishment is chiefly paid by the te¬ 
nantry. Eleven (Patwaris) clerks, receive J ana on the rupee 
(„*,) of money rent, with ~J sera of grain on each bigah thus 
rented, and } ser on each man (,J 0 ) of the tenant's share of 
the crop, when the rent is paid by a division. Thirty mes¬ 
sengers (Gorayits) are allowed a little land at the expence of 
the Zemindar, and J ser on the man ( T J B ) of the grain on 
lands let for a share. Four Baniyas take the same rate, and 
measure the grain when it is divided. Almost the whole of 
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the rents nrc farmed out in -mall l»t> i>f from i«,, t.. f„„ r 

Mauzits for it short term of years. Tin- farmers nuke- nilli 

the tenants a Imrgain lor the <1 oral ion of their 

nnd the tenants allege that tin t are m Mpn-r/.cd tli.at tin- 

cultivation is ffr.nltutlh diiiiini-hiiie. Tin* farmer' of the 

rents have no nuliiorilv to dismiss am of the , sU . 

hlishnitnt. 

The general e-taMi-Inm-in. kept op to collect the iii .m v 
from the farmers of the rent*-. is a* follow- • on,- Dcu.it, or 

.superintendent, •’> r-. .1 month. Oiicti.. or .i^em. 

7 rs. a month. Three accountant- Mohurvr- . Id r*. I anus 
a month, l'ite IVvad.di- or eu.iriU. rs. a m..-.tii, Two 
Kotwals OT ntesspiieer-. hjo.ih- of l.nnl. It i. c*.d, nt 

from these allowance-. tf.it each imi-l hate )*er<pii-i!e .it the 
expcnce of the tenant r«. 

In Ihirsainta the lea»«-an :il-n sr.mlcd Mcv.idi l..> Imm 
two to nine years, thie-h-urlli of the l imi put- a mom t 
rent, the remainder pat- ••m-half of the crop. Kiee land 
.Salt , and land (Kheri . .-.mi l" produce two crop-, that i- 
lllffh land ill full cilltitulioli. |eit- money n lit fiom 1 ! |o 

:ui.:s a httfah. customary ... : laud of an iulerioi n.ituie 

\ ,iri . il militated with tin t rop. called horwa hnltlii and 
Araliar , pays to 'J at:.*; .mil, if n.ho and with winter 
irn]rs, il pats from II to •** aii.v. Heir .d o tin Zi mnul.ir 

eotii)'l.lin- that the farmers wi'.i n il coltivote in.•*> lli.oi two 
teals on account of the drdui'ion «l nut mule 1 »r tli.it 
|icri'id. The Zemindar i- if .■■ <'hiikl.tlul.tr, and on that uc- 
foli it, when the crops are divided. Ire take- inir-li .lf of the 
(fross ])rodiiei', with a rimiuii--eui "ii the ai'<»*» pi.«luce n| 
'is.-. 1 i ser on tile iuiiu. Tin lii_li i i-le*. a.l those who 
lease lands for cultivation. I.u.n |■ •!r* i -. Iil.i. k-niitlis, 
washermen, and hnrht-rs. jut ii» uro md rent for their Inni-c-. 
AH ntlnrs pat at tin: rate of JIT * .ir.a- a log.ili. f he tillage 
est.ilili-hiiu iit is in ffetii raljuid in a eotimu* -inn on the ar.-s 
produce uf tlie land rented hv a -halt «f the crop. 

Ten 1'at war is 'clerks , receite | ser on the muu of 

grain, and the Zemindar ffites them 1 ana on the injur 
(«'i) of the money rout. Fifteen me*seii_'*r* ((•inavit- arc 
allowed J ser on the man ■',!■,„) of grain. -'"<1 limn I to J» hi- 
galts of land each. Six iiariltus or measurers, ate allowed 
i ser on the man of thegroa- pnuhivt. A niiuli stn.illor 
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proportion of the rents are farmed than in Barkop, ami ilw 
estate is not In quite so bad a condition. The general esta¬ 
blishment is, one agent fGuuuishlah; 7j rs. a month. Two 
accountants (Muhurers), 6 rs. a month. Two Vakeels or 
agents to attend the judge ami collector, 2 rs. Sixteen Peyu- 
dabs or guards, some receiving lands, some 2 rs. a mouth. 
The village establishment in Fayozulluligunj consists of six 
(Paiwaris, clerks, who receive from the Zemindar J ana on 
the rupee ( 8 ' 4 ) of the money rent; 52 Pusbans or messengers, 
who receive in all .Ibt) liigahs of land, and subsistence when 
on duty at a distance from home. The chief establishment 
consists of one Taba-ildar or steward, at lb rs. a month. 
Two lYshkars or assistants, at 5J rs. each [ter month. Two 
clerks (Mohurers', at 5 r». each per month. One l'ohtur or 
valuer of money, 2 rs. per month. Six guards, at - rs. caeh 
per month. One sweeper, at I anas per month. Sacrifices 
(l>ev-kliureli;, .1 rs. per month. Stationery, 2 rs. per month. 
This estnblisiiment, it must be observed, is decently paid, 
having been appointed by the collector, w hen he managed 
the estate by an agent.* The present farmer of the rents 
1ms rrlet part of them to 10!> jielty tyrants. The tenants on 
the assessed lands arc said to amount to -DOT. 

Tappa Mandar, belonging to a branch of (lie present fa¬ 
mily of kliarakpoor, contains about fi 1.000 bigahs, of which 
about 10,00) may be cultivated, and its superior condition to 
liarknp and Parxaiula, in its immediate vicinity, may be attri¬ 
buted to four causes; first, it is much higher usscsscd, pay¬ 
ing 1000 rs. a year; aecondly, it lias no sort of Ghatwali or 
irregular military establishment, a constant source of indo¬ 
lence and disorder; thirdly, the amount of the rents is gene¬ 
rally stated ill the lea>e, without rate or measurement; and 
fourthly, the rents are not farmed. It is worse cultivated 
than the lands north-west from it, owing to being lower as¬ 
sessed, anil it is better cultivated than the lands south from 
it, which are infested by the (ihatwali rabble. 

\ ery little is let on a division of crops, and the tenures 
seem on a good footing, lly far the greater part is let at a 
rack rent for a certain specified sum for each farm, without 

• 1 give ihew as illintrailons "f the general system in the village te¬ 
nure*.—-[E d ] 
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any rate or extent being mentioned. Thu tenure is railed 
Moshukkuidb. The leases are, however, rather too short, 
being only from three to seven years. A little is let from 
year to year by a certain rati- for each bigah. This is culled 
Bighuti. The rents are said to vary from ~ anas to I j r . u 
bigah, the low- rates, ns usual here, being given only to new 
comers as an encouragement, and amount to very little of the 
w hole. 

Thrsc are the outskirts of the Pergunnh of Hliagulpoor, 
which are indifferently cultivated, aiul very lowly assessed. 
The remainder is tolerably cultivated. About a tenth.part 
of it, indeed, scattered in Kilmurgunj and Faye/iillahgUlij, is 
only about halT occupied, owing to the contagion of bad 
neighbourhood; but of the remainder, about TO percent, is 
occupied. The free land in the whole IVrgunah. entered in 
the public registers, i> (i-,176 big,ills and nine entire Mauzas; 
six of these are in the outskirts already mi ntioned, and if all 
the land, claimed then* as free, were admitted, it would oc¬ 
cupy nearly the remainder, hut so far as I eao judge from 
the documents In-fore me. the fact i», that the real ijiMiilitv 
there does not exceed .MUM) Ingalls, and i* probably not so 
much. I shall therefore reduce the total amount in the well- 
occupied part to .'18,COO higahs and three village-, for which 
we may allow :.*000 customary bigahs; so tb.it the whole of 
this portion being about .ITt'.IMH) customary Ingalls, the free 
land will amount to about I<JJ |h r cent, of the whole, leaving 
behind rather more than ,T 111,01 JO customary bigahs. 'I his 
portion of land is not hurthem-vl by any of the irregular mili¬ 
ary establishment, but the invalid csfiblishment occasion* a 
heavy deduction. The portion Imwt ver of this establish¬ 
ment, which lulls on this part of the di-tricl, I ... exactly 

ascertain: partly because many of the invalid villages have 
lands in more than one Pergunuh. and partly because the 
names, by which these villages are u-ually known, are totally 
different from their official denomination, so that I cannot 
trace tile respective situations; but perhaps it may be about 
one-fifth of the whole, which will give about lff>,7U0 bigahs 
customary measure, purchased by the Company, ami 10,000 
bigahs still belonging to the Zemindars, but which hitherto 
have produced no advantage to them. I here will still re¬ 
main 1-70,000 bigahs at the disposal of the Zemindars, and 
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this pays to government 85,727 rs. 13 anas, 7 pice, which is 
at the rate of ."iJ (5.48; customary liijahs, or SJ :8.(i52} Cal¬ 
cutta measure for the rupee, on a soil most extraordinarily 
fertile. The rented land in thi' part, in its present condi¬ 
tion, cannot be less than 31S,(KX1 higahs customary measure, 
and the rent on this is not on an average less than 1} r. 
a bigali, giving a gross rental of 517.000 rs. I do not think 
that I have in any degree exaggerated this rental, and from 
thence, together with the other lands of the Pergunah. a 
judgment may he formed of the care which was bestowed on 
the public interests in the settlement. Had the assessment 
of the whole I'erguiiah been undo at 150.0(10 rs., with mi an¬ 
nual addition of 10 per cent, until it rose to ;*Otl,OD(). I am 
persuaded every possible inch would lune been now oern- 
pied, and perhaps the condition of the Zemindars better 
than at present; for it Itoing judged prudent that all possible 
means should he taken to conceal the greatness of their 
profit, vast sacrifices are made for the purpose. I-'.uu in 
the lime of Akhur, when the value of money was compa¬ 
ratively high, the I’erguiiah, as appears from the Ayeen 
Akbery, (Gladwin V translation, vnl. 2. page 22 of the •iumiiia , 
was assessed at 117, NW rs. in place of 00, 1 15 rs. which it 
now pays. 

Perhaps one half of the rent is paid by a division of the 
crop, the Zemindar, after dedueling harvest, taking om- 
hiitf. The remainder is let for a money rent, including 
cither to .‘.'ll dillerent qualities of land, from 1 ana to 1 rupees 
n higah; or according to the nature of the crop ; the former 
is mostly adopteil on the high lands, the latter on the inun¬ 
dated. A great many of the leases are Gonibamli, which 
the tenants pretend to be in perpetuity: lint the Zemindars 
allege are only for life. Others are Meyadi, or for a few 
years. The village establishment here is heavy; and, when 
the rents arc fanned care is taken to keep it undisturbed. 

The Putwari or clerk receives from about J to J ana outlie 
rupee U 1 i"j'^ of money rent, and generally 2J sers on each 
bigali let in this manner, with 1J ana a year, on every house 
rich and poor. These are paid liy the tenunt. He gets from 
the landlord J sers on the mn» (, s ) of all the grain received. 
The Gorayits or messengers wait on the Patwaris, and get 
each from 2 to 5 bigahs from rent, and 2 chhataks of grain 
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<m the man ( S J S of the rent in kind. The [{.iniya<-t.dm« (| l( . 
money, ami weigh the grain. ami an- allow,-,! , • of tlii« 

rent. The point,iker i- allow mi half.is nutvli. Tin- fhuk- 
lahilar knovv> tin- boundaries, anil revives , s ‘of ihi- rrui in 
(Train. The Dihnl.ir i- .1 tamt im'ii.imr, .,ml watches i„ 
prevent the di'pied.itimis of eattle. TIii'm p,-r^"ti- are ,.nh 
employed in some places. ainl git of tin- i„„iie% rent 
ami , p of the grain n-nt. D.ikchaukis or po-t h,os. g,-t 
«'Ill'll from ll to -.'J Ingah« of land fret- • run. ami transmit 
from one to aiiotiu r all letter* 1 k-I*»* -. :i*g Zemindars or 
officers of go» i-riiineiif. until they te.,rh their d< • tin.ition. 
The l)n*ad watches tin- village In ni.-lil. .nnl in the day goes 
messages, and receive? (nun i! to |(» lit(-.iti- of kitid free of 
rent, with ,J„ part of tin mil in grain. \II tln-s,- . havers 
are paid hj the landlord. The tenant' nay the i vpi-i.-i of 
measurements, which an iruitit-iit. No un-.it extent of the 
mit.i are liirmed, and the pi .,1 tier i' ,'!m tlv ■'■niliin-il to I In¬ 
ti mote part? that are half cultivated. 

The properties are 'ery -inall, and the ouinrs |*)nden: 
enreful men. Few of them know any tiling of their family 
history, some of them not 1 veil the name of their urn 1 id fa 1 her. 
Many of the smaller rammt read, ami in the wlml- of Kat- 
nnj’unj tin' last part of the IVrguuuh. 1.0 Zemindar who 
resides, lias any higher idmati- n than to In- ahli- to read 
cniiiinnn accounts, although seur.il '<1 tin in .n>- Krxlinians. 
Many of them are t ailed Malekiviil* or Xlok. 11 hl.mn. These 
were formerlv chiefs ol Muu/-ts. that had in.idenii agreement 
in perpetuity with their landlords, and on tin new settlement 
were freed from vassalage. 

Pergutiah Chliai (Cliihy (ilad. forms a fine estate on the 
north siile of the (Janges, where it ■ * tuple* almost the whole 
id the extensive division of Lokluaupoor, and a 'mail portion 
of Kumurgnnj. The land hereis mea-iircd hy a poll- applied 
to the ground, and ill some plaee- i> Wl cubits, in others 
only 110 euhits square. The cubit- also differ, some of them 
being 18 inches, others containing ( more; hut ill the must 
common the pole is of 5} lung cubit*; there being 20 poles 
square to each bigah, so that this contains *5,050 feel, or is 
a little more than an English acre, or than 3J bigahs of the 
Calcutta measure. 

Of J02,829 customary big-ihs belonging to Zemindars, it was 

voi,. 11. Q 
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stated, that only 105, Wt were cultivated. Tlic most com¬ 
mon pretence is, that the whole has been swept away by the 
river. The soil is indeed much lighter and more liable to injury 
from floods, than the southern hank of the river; hut on the 
whole is of a tolerable quality. 

In the time of lioseyn Shah kin;; of Bengal, to whom this 
part of the country was subject, C'hlmi was divided among a 
great many petty Zemindars, under the management of a 
Tahasihlar or steward, to whom a certain Kajput named 
Yasaiuanln, was appointed Jumadar, or commander of bis 
guard. Some years afterwards, the concern being profitable, 
this man purchased l.'l (Mauznsl manors from various owners, 
and took the title of Khan, which, although a Tartar word, 
ia now assumed by many Hindus of rank, and even In Brah¬ 
mans. At that time there was mother Yasatnantu residing 
at Dharhara in Tirahoot, who being a notorious niblirr, seized 
on some treasure belonging to the king, who being enraged 
sent his sou to punish the offerdrr. This young man giiing 
himself little trouble in the diflirult investigations of the law, 
anil having heard that the robbery had been committed by a 
certain Yusamanta, took the Jumadar, who happened to he 
the first person of the name that he found, put him to death 
•nd burnt hi* house. During the execution a faithful female 
■lave concealed the two sons of Yas.nnaiitn; ami when the 
danger was over carried them to <>aur, and presenting them 
to the king, demanded justice. The king having investigated 
the matter, found that his son had been guilty, and ordered 
that He should be delivered to Krishna Das, the eldest son uf 
Yasamanta. The prince's mother applied to this Kajput, 
and procured her son’s pardon, bestowing in return the Zc- 
mimlnry of the whole of Pcrgunah Chhai, except Tappa 
Dira, which was left to the ancient proprietor. 

By far the largest estate in the district is that of the Klia- 
rakpoor Raja, which in the family records is usually called 
Mahal,il Kharakpoor, and is irregularly divided into Prrgu- 
nahs, Tappas, atul Manzas, and occupies the whole of Tara- 
poor, a great portion of Bangka and Mullcpoor, with some 
parts of Suryagarlia, Lakardewani, Kunuirgunj, fiogri, and 
Ratnsgunj. This was formerly the properly of a family 
of Kshetauris, which resided at Kherahipahar, and the 
Kshetauris were dispossessed by a Rajput. The traditions 
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current in his family. which. a* 1 lute ►aid. diller from those 
of the Kshclunris, are a> follow. 

Three lire tilers. Dandit, Va-ndev. ami Halm Maliimlre. of 
tin* Kind war trilic of 1C aj put-, and sons nf a Sin**ii.d |5ay, 
came from their jiaterii.il mInmIc at Sihir.il. in IVrumidi s ir- 
mar, ill the tve-t of India, and 'titled at M.i-.li. near Ruiimr- 
i>niij. lieiii.j Mtldiers of fortune. (In i took mtv iet and 
heeame very (treat favourites with S;i'.in_rkir, the K'lnt.tnri 
ICaja of Khar.ik|Mmr. 1 >iirin*' a friendly intercourse, thcv 
had an njijvorlnnity of jiercciv inu how fii> ioni'e mi-lit he 
attacked : and on liic in-jlil of the 71 J> of Aulun. of <!■>■ I'n-li 
year SMO. .'A.D. I Mitt lntii.o eolleetetl a hand of Rajput-, 
they suddenly attacked the house and put ihe ICaja to death. 
Dalidu immediately |iroel .inied him-elf li i,.t In It. it ot tlioni. 
and front time to linn destroyed al petty K do l.iuri chief-, 
who had depended on S.isanjka. and i ut tl on then t tates. 
This is said to have Ih-eti in the of I.hiahiiu. kiliu of 

Delhi, u hen allairs were in at coiifi'iou. hm it nni't he 
observed that in the iit«riijilion at M utlm-iid.ni. mentioned 

in the aeeount of M molar. tl».. of N a-mlrv i- -tated to 

ban heeii alive in I."»!#?*. which i> -e.irccly I'eeonell ihle w ilh 
so early a date for these event-. The -l.it* of the m-cription 
i> farlher i oitlintN'd by the an omit' of tin- leniainiii- K lie- 
tanriii, which have heen iiierl lulled m toy aCioan! ot t’.ir-.inda 
and (tai'kop. D.indn left h • e*tii'|ite'l' t-> In- -on ICupSalii, 
who had two sons, S;iii(,^r,.ii' S.ihi and Nar-ndra lt.iy. Tin* 
I’onner micccvdeil in the year !U*i \.D. l-**i:>). dm in*; tin* 
reign of Akbur, who hearing that in these part' there was a 
Kajii of (treat |iridc, who would not pay a tribute, ordered 
■Fahan^girkuli, the Suhah of l’atna. to di-tiuy the rehel. On 
this service the suhah employed an otlicer named it.iih.iliadiir, 
who for Milne months attempted in v..in in force the Uaja'.s 
enircnehtm'tits. at the mouth of the l* C'-«- in tin' mountains 
called Marak-kul. lie then s-ive I«»f»> rr. to one id the 
Kaja's soldiers, who. in the Fu ll year IWIS A. I). 1**01), 
a-sassinuteil his master. The widow, l!a:.i ( h.itidrajy»:i, and 
her son, Torahnal, held out the -tronulndd for six mouth-, 
when, both sides being tired of war, peace was made; ami, 
on the kind promises of the Jluhainniedaii ofli'er. the t.imih 
consented to visit Delhi, where Tur.ihi»al #»> immediately 
thrown into jiri-oti. Tlie-e transact ion- aive no liiab idea o! 
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either the vigor or regularity of the Mogul government, tint - 
ill" its highest perfection, in the end of the reign of Akbttr. 
Julianggir having released Toralmal, appointed him a Mor- 
(hulhunlar, or person u-im fans the ling with peacocks 
feather?. Ihiring the course of hi* attendance, he in" on a 
hunting party with the king, he attacked a tiger sword in 
hand ami put the Ix-nst to death; on which occasion the king 
was so well pleased, that he raised him to the rank of an 
Omran, ami converted him and his three sons to the faith m 
Muhanuned. The Itaja then took the name of Kozafzun, 
..ltd was betrothed to a daughter of liajlialiadur, the officer 
ay whom hi- father had lieen assassinated. The young lady, 
However, considered this marriage a? highly degrading, and 
would not nitwit the Kaja to her bed. Ills mother was highly 
indignant at such an affront nllered to her son; and. com- 
piaining to the king, the Kaja was honoured with a less 
haughty but more illustrious bride, as she was daughter of 
Moradbnkhsh, the king’s uncle. The Kaja. on ti.i> occasion, 
obtained the command of .’>000 horse for himself, and of 
I (.00 for each of his two eldest soil*. The youngest became 
a Fakir, and obtained two niauens of free land (about 10hi 
bigahxj, which has reverted to the family. The whole of 
I'ergunahk, Kaveli, and Kajra, jwrts of Kharakpour. were 
set I led on the Kaja free of rent, the former for Sanak, or 
lalde expense, and the other as Khninga, or a gift. A mauzu 
also was fixed upon the family as Jaygir, and various com¬ 
missions were granted to them on the amount of the assess¬ 
ment. These commissions were Zemindars Kusum (two anas 
on the rupee), Melkiut, Chanda, K.anungoc, Nukudi, and 
Nankar. The Kaja consider* the whole of these as com¬ 
pletely separated from the Zeininilnry, and as lii> property, 
were the lands to be sold for arrears of revenue; am! the 
Jaygir Eltumga and Sanak are no doubt entered in the public 
records. Tbe claim to the others is doubtful, as in all pro¬ 
bability the Zemindar, when these grants were made, ac¬ 
counted to the king for the whole proceeds, mid was allowed 
the above commissions for his trouble and profit; and of 
course his claim ceases when he no longer performs the office. 
The Raja, after obtaining these favours, was allowed to visit 
his estates, and his second son obtained the office of Mor- 
chulburdar. In the year 1038 (A. D. 1C31), Raja Afzun 
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died, and was succeeded 1»> his rldr»t .on, U.,j„ Brhroz. 
His brother, Abdul Singhu, having died. [lie Baja obtained 
bis office, and, while be held it. distinguished himself in 
battle, and obtained some lands, called (liohl.ili Medampur, 
in the Virlibuiii district, which have lu-vn mho- lost, lie wax 
then appointed Snhur Ni-simm. or royal standard bearer, and 
returnetl to enjoy ins estates. I le ii.nl tour soils, Tuhuy n 
Singha, llosetii-lungy.ir. Ralmrhur kimgyar. ...id Kimgx.n- 
(•arshayestidi. The family seems still to hate bad a bank- r 
mg after their original eu-ioins, .is i ieb i t these soils took a 
Hindu title. Tiibuy.il 'lirreedeii Ills f.illier. ami had seven 
sons. Tin* eldest went to IMhl..ilul I'ee.inu sHord heater of 
Aunmgzelio. lie ncriitmi.mii,) one of the kind's sons on a 
hunting pail) and kill' <1 a wild butlalo sword in hand, on 
which iiivasini, lie oiit.im. it .. grant ol the estate ealled ti.nbi : 

i< it lielore in .>•!<: \.i.« |*.•'•nm In died of the .-mull pox. 

lie e »t two >'it; \:;e n llo/at/.u* the «• mid. amt Mu- 
Olllmni'da/Uln. Ol \ nil'll' 1 lie • !•••• n . .One Itaja. all.l 

siiet'ecdvd t" lio tulim- .itle.i ill tin ;.<n I lb I, .lining the 
reiuil of Mulianinied '•li.di In I Mi i'.il 1 lie dud, and h It 
!.« estates to l.i. -..ii Mo/..!. r all, lull, .•»m; to Ins xmilli, 

the management lor n-.en .cars .xe«l on his .inele, 

>\ hen Moziifliii . Ii grexx up In entered .lit • tin- xerxnc ol the 
Mullahs of Bengal, who had then hoc me ii.ih-pendt lit, and 
served Maliubuljung, >t lajinhloul.d.. and .lalur.di Khan. 
When Kasetn Ali rose into p-iwer, In- sent into Khariikpnor n 
Tahasildar with b(KM) men. to lew uu-iny, and the linja 
retired to Kamgar, hill was persuaded In Itn-Ui, brother of 
the Subali, to come to Muugger, when- he was thrown into 
prison. Soon after his family wax caught and jdiindered; 
but nhout this time, the Kngli-di army udxaiM-ing, Knsi-m Ali 
retired to Patna, and in the confu*ioti the Kaja made lux 
escape. On the restoration of Mir Jaiur. a Mohammed Aziz, 
was sent into the country in cnnimuid ol the Hoops, and he 
plundered it. After him came a Mir Haydur Ah, win* allowed 
the Raja no authority, and gave iiim no commission. At this 
time a Mr. Barber, if 1 understand the nutixe pronunciation, 
was at Patna, and to him Mozuftiir sent his soli to complain. 
The gentleman, having made iiupiirirs, sent buck the young 
man with an order, that the arrears of commission should be 
paid, and displaced the officer (Foujdarj who commanded in 



kharakpoor. When Shelah Hay obtained the management 
of tlie revenue* of Helmr, Ahutalch, the officer commanding 
in Kharakpoor, lodged a complaint against the Raja, alleging 
that he was a turbulent hud nmn, on which account the Raja 
was again deprived of all authority, hi* house was plundered 
by the officer, and his family was thrown into prison; but he 
effected his escape into the forest of Jagnnnatlidev, The 
Raja now sent ail agent to Mi airshed a had, and complained to 
Moiuffurjung, (lieu the justice general 'Fmtjdar) of the pro¬ 
vince, who issued orders to Shetab Kay, that justice should 
be done- Accordingly Fnziiluli, the Raja's ton, and the 
family were released; and Aliutalcb, the officer who com¬ 
manded in kharakpoor, was recalled. This wretch, knowing 
the fate that awaited him, took poison, and his whole wealth 
was secured by Shetab Ray. who restored nothing to the 
family, and sent another officer who allowed the Raja no more 
authority than the former had one. On this the Raja sent 
hi* son mid Rholaiiath. his dewau, with another complaint to 
Moorshethibad; hut by the way they met Shetab Raj, who 
sent the son hack and persuaded the dewan to accompany 
him to Calcutta. The Raja, knowing by this that his dewan 
hud betrayed him, sent another agent to Calcutta, who gave 
security, and obtained an order that the management of the 
estate should be restored to the Raja. About this time the 
house of l’raiidatta. the kanungoe, or register, was robbed, 
and the officer commanding immediately sent a charge against 
the Raja, a* haring beui the p;-r|M'trator, which his family of 
course deny; but it was believed by government, and a 
Kuvopcau subaltern. Mr. Clerk, with two companies of sca- 
poys, was sent to protect the native officer (Tahutdur), who 
was appointed to manage. On this the Raja retired to the 
forests, but sent his son to meet the officer. When the young 
mail came within a day's journey of the seapovs, some trea¬ 
cherous Ghatwal* informed the officer that he bad brought 
many men and intended to fight. On whieh the officer 
marched by night, and, surprising the party, put many to 
death; but the Raja's son made his escape. Then Mohan 
Singha, a Rajput Ghatwal, informed Mr. Clerk where the 
Raja was concealed, and this officer, advancing suddenly, 
caught the Raja and sent him to Patna, where he was put in 
iron*. In 1177 (a. d. 1770) he petitioned against the Ghat- 
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wuIk and native officer. They were called before Siietah 
Hay. their accusation declared groundless. and the Kaja was 
released from prison, hut ordered to remain at l’atiu. 

On the ii-itli of Magh 1183 ;.v. n. lTTlil, la-fore any invest i- 
gntion tool; place the Kaja died, his «un Kader ali having heel! 
born a few day s before, and having received (Tikal the mark 
of Kaja from I’rasnd Singha, who is tin- head of the funiily, 
and still a Hindu, who receives an annual allowance from the 
Raja. Kudramohuii. the faithful security, informed Mr. Bar¬ 
ton that the Kaja had no son, and that the proper heir of 
the family was Mahux-n ali, a half-brother of Puzulali'a, and 
who being an idiot, was a proper heir for n manager. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Barton found his error, ami in IIKb 
(v. i». I7S11, Mr, Hastings issued out an order 1'nrwuiuh), 
directing kadcrali to he put in jM,»e«siun. Such is tin- 
account given by the family. How far it i» true 1 cannot say; 
hut in tin- modern events there is nothing improhuldc. It is 
however very likely, that in the confusion which cn*ued during 
tile overthrow- of tilt* Mogul e overtime! u, Mu/.ull'ur might have 
refused payment of the revenue; such being the ii«unl prne- 
tice whenever tiiere is a want of military force.* kaderuli is 
u nmn of plain unaffected m-ninci*. hut oxri-cdingly obliging. 
His disposition is said to he mild and ju-t. hut he lias been 
expensive, and is involved in pecuniary difficulties, in order 
to extricate llln:self from which he lias fanned the rents of 
almost his whole i-stati > to a man. who has advanced him 
large sums of money, who has tlin- very gn at authority, and 
is said to aliusc it liv oppressing the tenants. 

According to the space which Kharakpoor occupies on the 
map, it contains aliuut -IT.tCt.till" Ingahs Calcutta measure, of 
which I conjecture about S.'.lT.IMX) may he rivers, marshes, 
hills, rocks, or barren land, and ;(h,?2,tKH)fit for the plough. A* 
the whole pays only to government 158,155 rs. It)aims 13 gs. 
we may readily corn-hide, that it is in n w retched hlatc of 
cultivation; and, so far as I could learn, not more than 
H>,50,000 bigahs are occupied. The condition perhaps, 
would on the whole have been worse, had not vast alienations 

* The history of this family has l.eeii tfivi a tntirv, as ii will sene lo 
sheiv the manner in which many estates have .••■me in! ■ tin- piisscs»imi r.f 
their present occupiers, anil how Jtrmiieiars or lav-rarru-rm, were cuu- 
'••rte.l ii.in i lie ail tut proprietors nt l»nJ —'In . 
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taken place, so that the assessment is somewhat more decent 
un the remainder, and there some stimulus lias been given to 
industry, the example of which, ami it- advantages, prevent 
the other parts from bein'' totally abandoned 

The estate called ChamKc I‘asm, belonging to Div (Lord) 
Ilupnurayan, so fur as 1 can conjecture, amounts to almost 
7,40.000Calcutta bigah-, of which 1,17.0(H) may he rivers.hills, 
rocks, or otherw ise barren, and about :.’.7,0(>0 may be cultiv ateil. 
lie has u great ex lent of the tine laud oil the banks of the 
t'liuiid.in, and these are ililly occupied, and li t for rent. The 
cultivated lands scattered thinly through tile w-noiU, are in 
general given free of rent to the younger brandies of the 
family, to servants, and to the armed rabble that keeps up 
his notions of self-importance. 

In the assessed land Kupillirui.ili grants leases for from 
two to four years to vueli tenant, sjiccdying by conjecture 
the extent of (he possession, amt the rate at which such as is 
cultivated, is to pay. Wlu n the lease expires, [he rate may 
be altered: hut this is not usually done, there being few 
tenants and much land. The estate is divided into seven 
l’crgunuhi; but he posseses only one Perguuali in whole, 
of the olbers be hn» only portions. The measure differs in 
each, the largest being 1 !?."> cubits square, and the smallest 
!». The latter is that used in Chandwe Pcrgunaii, of which 
he possesses the whole, and the rates by which he lets the 
land there, are as follow: 




Customary 

Calcutta 



bigah. 

liicah. 

Hire anil sugar-cane land, 

best 

anas 4? 

0 

12 

i 

Do 

2nd. 

.12 

0 

20 

18 

Do 

3rd. 

If! 

n 

10 

9 

Do. 

4th 

8 

0 

6 

44 

Two crop IiiikI, best 

- 

24 

0 

16 

14 

Ditto, worst. 

. 

8 

0 

s 

41 

Wheat and liar ley. best 

- 

12 

(1 

7 

1«1 

Ditto, wont 

- 

:t 

0 

i 

lf>i 

Marilyn, best 

• 

6 

ft 

i 

184 

Ditto, worn 


i 

n 

i 

I9J 

Musi aril 

- 

12 

0 

7 

164 


These are the principal rates paid in money,* most kinds 

• t hair giien this as one of many illustrations by the author of thr 
rnriims rents of land on one estate.—E d. 
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of pul si 1 pity u (Trillin quantity of orain fur e-ieh hio.di. ami a 
little is let l*y .1 division "l the crops. On tin- whole, the 
4rent crop lieitu; rice, the rent- -I1011I1I not he h-.- ..11 .in 
average than I'. 1 anas n ( '.limit 1 hi^.ih. The Z.-ntiiid.o- how¬ 
ever pays for keeping the canals in repair. None the rents 
are fanned; and. had the armed rahhle heett disim-'i-i!, Hup 
naraynn must have had the en-dil of lieino tin lw-,t landlord 
as a m.mairer in the di-trict, (Hr manner of livht.- !-.i- no 
sort of splindniir, hut he i» livi-li 1.1 uli. i.m- mi-ndn .nits 
with whom the country, from being tin- rout-- t ■ l«.ti<l\.111:4th 
and .1 ngamiath. i* dreadfully iiih-sted : imt stdl he I1.0 pro¬ 
bably liirgr hidden treasures. It tmi'l In- oh-i-rvi-d. that lie 
pay* N.Ills vs. a year f-r tiTi.iMO higalis of kind eapahle of 
being ploughed, nr I r. for " 7 ’- big.ills; ior l tn-lievi-. that In¬ 
is hm-tliened with very little free land, < wpt dial .("iglicd 
hy himself for Iiir est.ihh-hiu- lit I’rrgimah K.ijr.i i- .1 very 
line estate, it contains a 1 customary Ingali-. and at least 

g’O.OOO of these are cultivated. being in the ... m-igh- 

h.nirhoo.'l (if Suryao.uiia. where very 1 nisidi t.iMc activity 
prevails. 

The leases are usually I'w a -h-irl lenii nf years. from four 
to seven, and tin Zetri" !-:r ■•|le»e». that ulo-n « l-‘n'|. expires, 
he may increase the rent; l-.n In- seldom •I-"- so. Iteraiisi- 

ten mts arc dillienlt to procure. The It-.. are given to urns 

or two men in a manor 'Vnu.it with an i\e.. in-ntion only 
the rates, and only what t- i-'dli'.'.lcd |i.n- rent \ tew have 
leases for a certain farm without it- extent Is in„- mentioned, 
hut the amount of the reel i- spi cified. a tenure which is here 
(••tiled Thikuhandi. A lew others have extent and rent de 
fitted, arc called Muknmiri, and here an- considered as per¬ 
petual. The rates, on what i' paid hy money rent, are fixed 
according to the value of the soil. which in mine place* is 
divided as far as ~0 qualities, in elite.-. a- far only as eight, 
and the rates are low: 1 ml this 1- ,d little consequence, a* hy 
far the greater part of the rent- are collected by a division of 
tile crop, and arc therefore very huh. when the /iniindar is 
not defrauded; hut on such an exit tt-ivc estate the (rands 
are enormous. 

The village establishment is a- follows: tin- estate is di- 
'ided into Clinkhihs, over each of which ]‘t esides a ( lim'd* 
huri or Chuklaltdar. Sonic of llie-e are paid in land tailed 
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Nank.ir, and arc besides allowed 3 per cent, on the rupee 
paid by ibi' tenant. Ottiers arc allowed i! anas mi till 1 rupee. 
In fact both pay annually a sum of money to the Raja, who 
thus keeps his accounts low. I nder the ChuUahdurs are 
Muk add inns or head men of manors, and l’atwnris or clerks; 
hut sometimes one Mokndduw has two clerks, and one clerk 
usually manages two or three manors (Mauzas). The Mukad- 
dmn takes from the tenant j ana on the rupee of muncy rent, 
and I xer on the man of grain before division, or of the 
crop. Some of them have aUo free lands. The clerk is al¬ 
lowed half as much as the Mokaddam. Kadi is allowed a 
Ttthalti or servant, who receives from 1 to fl big,ths free of 
rent. For every two or three small manors there is a watch¬ 
man (I’u&ban), and large manors have two or three. Their 
duty is to watch the villages by night, and to collect money 
in the day. From the Raja they are allowed from 4 to 7 
bigahs each, and •,J, part of the grain before it is divided; 
mid each tenant gives the watchman of his village 2) sers of 
grain. Almost the whole rents arc farmed, which excites 
loud complaints.* 

lYrgunah Furrokhabad Serkar Orambar is not mentioned 
in the Ayccn Akbery. It belonged to the Register of ten- 
sixteenths of Itcngal, and his representative still retains the 
property «r all that is in this district amounting to about 
ItUl.tHK) customary higalis ("!> cubits square) of arable laud. 
The estate is very fully occupied. One-fourth of the tenants 
have teases, in general such iu> are called Meyadi; but no 
term is stated in the lease, and the agents of the landlord 
say, dial they tuny lie turned out at will, the intention of the 
lease being merely to ascertain the rent that is to be paid 
during occupancy. The remaining tenants have no leases; 
blit at the end of the year take a receipt (Farugkhut), for what 
they have paid, and it is understood, that next year no more 


* In sonic pans of I lie country, a common part of llic village establishment 
is a man to piicouriigc I he tenantry in work, or rather by repealed cxliurta- 
lions amt illumine M compel iticm to labour. Their indolence, owing to 
inn low reals would render this awry useful service were it effectual j but I 
bi'liei e it dues very little good, anil the mail is Usually pacified liy a little 
grain. When lie has no other employment he is called ilaUahan* ; but in 
geniiwl iu order In give him more Height, this officer is also charged with 
collecting I Ik trul, .mil is ilieu called Diliiil.ir. 
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rent can be demanded. The agents say, lh.it Mr. Turner, 
when acting judge, determined these receipts in be of m i 
avail, and that at the oxpiral of the year, the landlord might 
re-let his lands at whatever he could obtain. A rmiirurv 
decision in a similar case, in the western part of tin' district 
has been given by the present judge. The law on this point 
would therefore seem to be rather uncertain. There can be 
no doubt, that the decision of .Mr. Turner is most adapted for 
the benefit of the country. 

The rent of one*fourth is fixed on the I lari or bignh. 
without reference to the crop. Some of ibis pays a coin* 
mission, some does not. Where there i» no commission, tlm 
tenant gets from I to (i higahs for the rupee, all tnlcralilc 
land being above 10 alias f or the bigidi. W lit rv I be com¬ 
mission is taken, the rent is from li to 10 anus a bigah. The 
commission varies from 1 amts (Scway: to r.-. .Tei.iki, on 
each rupee of rent. Three-fourths of the l.nnls are let by a 
certain rate on the higali, according l<> the crop with which 
it is sown; and part of this also is lei witlnml mimnisMon, 
part pays. When there is commission, ordinary farmer* pay 
ii rujices for each rupee rent, Mandab, or managing tenants, 
pay I rupee on each rupee of rent, ami tin- high castes pay 
J rii|H.*e on each rupee. The following are the rates where 
commission is exacted. 

,, Kent and ('initial.-inn. 

lliel, t'.islrs MamUt. Kani'T*. 

A 0. ; A. li. A. li A (i 

Hice anil Mustard.6 m li 17i II <> l'i l<* 

Wlunt, Uurfcr, nnd(‘Irina . . I W , 5 lit '■> " 13 In 

Srsamnm mill l.iincwl . . . ' -1 H 5 0^0 1'-’ » 

Masur uwl Kbesari. ■ " 3 If* •' 11 |j ** 

SiiuiH, Kudu, und Kungui ... 2 l<> 3 -i • > r ' 11 7 I 11 

Very little produces two crops. -All ranks pay house rent, 
in general very nigh, about 5 r.«. a bigali; Iml the high 
castes pay only about half as much. 

Ai.kkultckk or Till. HiiJ. Twin s.—The southern tribe, 
in some respects, have made less progress than tin- northern; 
in other respects they have advanced farther. 1 heir hills 
are cultivated with less care, neither do they rear cotton nor 
Cytistis Cajun, which are two of the most valuable crops that 
the northern tribe possesses ; but many of them have adopted 
the plough, and use it not only to cultivate rice in low land, hut 
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tri cultivate swelling grounds at tlie bottom of their hills, 
after these have been enriched by a long follow, and have 
been overgrown with trees. On both the hill- and swelling 
lands, after two crops, the field is allowed In remain waste 
fi>r from five to seven years, during which the trees shoot up 
to the .size of large roppier. In Asharli and Sravan filth 
June, 15th August!, the men out down all the trees on the 
space intended to he cultivated. In Chuitra and Vaisakh 
r I Jill March, 1 '.'tli Mai", both men and women are emplovcd 
burning (lie dry sticks. Then in the hill-', with the early 
mills, the women chiefly dig small holes, at little distances, 
lit means of a sliek pointed with an iron about three fingers 
bro.nl; anil in each hole they pm some seeds of (ioronri 
Maize', Joimla ! I loll in Sorghum'', anil kalai (the kind of 
puke, which in the Hindi dialect is called Bora''. They then 
sow the surface broad east with two Linds of millet called 
kheri and Rangin'. Sometimes they reverse the progress, 
anil sow the millet first. Next year they only plant the 
Maize and Sorghum, after winch the field i- allowed another 
fallow. On the swelling ground the field is slightly ploughed, 
and in the winter lietween the two crops rape-need anil Sesa- 
nimn are sown broadcast. A field of this kind is "ailed a 
Vori, and every other year the cultivators move their huts to 
the now field. These huts are very wretched, hut have near 
them some plantains, capsicum, and vegetables, l’arl of 
their food consists of wild yams. The pulse i» reared chiefly 
fin- market, to proetire them a supply of salt, iron, clothes, 
and finery ; hut of tin: two last articles they procure very 
liulTh r chief means, however, of procuring foreign ar¬ 
ticles is hy making charcoal, which would afford them an 
ample supply, were they not totally abandoned to drunken¬ 
ness ; and in preparing drink consume a great part of their 
grain, so that the charcoal which they make is chiefly sold 
for rice- 

The northern tribe i- more industrious and sober, although 
both men ami wmm-n often get very drank. They cultivate 
thr hills alone, and it is surprising what crops are produced 
on the steepest deoliviries. covered so thickly with loose 
stones that you van scarcely walk except by stepping from 
one to another. The field is cleared exactly in the same 
manner as among the southern tribe. On the two first years 
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it is i»la«ted with a variety of articles. Small holes, two or 
three fingers deep, are made in the interstices Ik- tween the 
stones; and in each are drojit 10or 12seeds,taken by chance 
from a promiscuous mixture of the following article*. Maise, 
called by these people Tekalo, i* in the greatest cjuuistitv. 
and is of two kinds, one gathered in Asliarh • 1 tth June, 
14th July), the other in Aghati 1.1th Noveniher, ltlh De¬ 
cember). Naitu, a species of llolcu*. called in the plains 
Gehungya Jancra. is reaped in Palish loth December. 
12th January!. The Kutuira. the specie* of jml*e called in 
the plains Bora, is reaped in Aghati (loth November. 14th 
December). The Kodom, or Klnisine ('•■rnr.iiiiis. which i> 
of two kinds ; one gathered in Bhadru hitli August, 1 ,1th 
September); the other in .\ghan (l.ith November. I ltli De¬ 
cember). The l’etaga or I’.inieuin itulieuni. is gathered in 
Bhadra (With August, loth September. ’I’he smallest of 
these articles is the leihari or Cytixiis Cujnn. which is of 
t'vo kinds; one gathered in Palish (1.1(1. December, )'-.'lh Ja¬ 
nuary), the other in Chaitra (l.'llb March. Ilih April!. 

Although the quantity of the last mentioned seed o . .ipa- 

ratively small, it grows so luxuriantly, that, when 1 soiled 
the hills, after all the other crops had Uin removed. no 
traces of them could be discovered, and the whole fields 
were covered with a rich close crop of tbi* talnahle pulse. 
On the third year the best liehls are sown with cotton, ami 
the poor are allowed to run wild, as i* also done w i;la the 
best, nflet the cotton ha* been removed, and the trees are 
allowed from 8 to 12 years to recover. 1 have nowhere seen 
more thriving fields of cotton, and have no doulil that its 
sale might procure an ample supply of all foreign commo¬ 
dities that these people want; but they exchange part of 
their grains for rice, and supply the lowlatidcrs with timber 
and charcoal. The men cut down and burn the trees, make 
charcoal, and carry this and timber to market; but pass a 
greut part of their time in huutiiu. The women sow and 
• cap. Rich people occasionally hire the poor, and give a 
woman two paysas a day ( j’j part of a rupee) to plant; but 
she works only until noon. At harvest she works the whole 
day, and will bring home from 40 t” *>1) baskets ol ears, 
each giving about 3 sera (101 s. w.) or S|l>-. of grain : lor her 
trouble she receives one basket. 
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Arts.—F or an estimate of iIil* number of artists, see 
Appendix. 

Sculpture, statuary, and painting, arc on as bad a footing 
as in llic districts liitlierto surveyed. The painters are em¬ 
ployed us in I’tiruniya. Of minor there is an extraordinary 
abundance. Mira.-iu, are a kind of dancing and mo deal girls, 
who perform before Mulinnunedan women of rank. They 
arc confined to Kajiiialial, where there are two sets, contain¬ 
ing five girls. Tin common dancing girls, Hai, are much on 
the same footing as in INiraniia, hut are rather inferior, and 
all profess the faith in Mohammed, except two sets, at Hlia- 
ghulpoor, of the kind called Kumxani. These happen to he 
the best in the district. In the southern part of the district, 
are a few sets of another kind ofilindu dancing girls, called 
Khclnui. They an* exceeding bad dancers and singers, but 
endeavour to excite a laugh by some jokes suited to the capa¬ 
city of the spectators, who ure easily pleased. There are 
none of the sets of proper dancing boys (Jjhaktiyas); hut 
several hoys dance and sing. Among these are the Jhuma- 
riyas. F.aeh set consists of two or three incn, who are musi¬ 
cians, that beat the drums called Tablu, and .Mandira, and of 
two boy*, who dance and sing dressed to represent Krishna, 
and lladha. The songs relate to the amours of these deities. 
These sets are employed at marriage*, and receive about 
eight anas a day, and food. They are mostly weavers, and, 
when not cm ployed in I heir musical profession, exercise the 
shuttle. 

The liliongrs are impudent fellows, who make wry faces, 
squeak like pigs, hark like dogs, and perform many other 
ludicrous feats. They also dance and sing, mimicking and 
turning into ridicule the dancing boys and girls, on whom they 
likewise pass many jokes, and are employed oti great occa¬ 
sions. Of the I’irergayan, employed by the Moslems to sing 
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the praises of their saint*, then' is only one set. At Ilajmahal, 
however, are ten houses of Pi ranis, the men, women, and 
children of which sing in honour of certain saints, whenever 
any one is afraid, and hire them tu perform this kind of wor¬ 
ship, which is performed in the houses of the Piranis. No 
woman who has uny concern for her reputation, performs on 
any musical instrument; hut women of some low tribes sing 
at marriages and festiv a Is. There are a great many dissipated 
young men, who, in their cups, sing imd beat on small drums; 
hut men of rank ami gravity totally reject such indecorous 
levity. 

I heard of no persons who live hv singing the praises of 
ancient heroes. The Daphalis area kind of low Mohamme¬ 
dans, w ho heg on the strength of singing amorous ditties, ac¬ 
companied hy a tambourine. The Nariyals arc men of the 
(iuynla and Belu.ir trihes. who are employed to dance ut mar¬ 
riages. iiml receive a share of the feast. The Bnxigoors an 1 
jugglers, tumhlers, and lmLmcor». who amuse the people; 
mill it must he remarked, that they have fixed their residence 
ill the w ildest parts of the country.* There they keep their 
children mid oin people, while some young men ami girls stroll 
about the eonutry, during the fair season. The girls nre 
those who in eoimnnn shew nil the feats of activity, and often 
those of dexterity ; but in the latter they are much inferior to 
strollers from Madras mid Delhi, who sometimes visit the 
country. The Chambas mnose the populace with tame bears 
mul moukies, and sometiines cut themselves before timid per¬ 
sons, in order to extort charity hy compassion. One at 
Mnogger, culled a (iorajwaleh, procures money from such 
persona by threatening to run a spike into his breast. At 
Mungger, the peojile of one house live by making a coarse 
soup. The house contains four persons, men Hinl women, who 
in eight day s can make a hatch. They takr one *««w 'HI- s. w. 
the ser) of tallow (8<»J lb.) worth fij is, and linseed oil GJ sera 
(IIJ lb.) worth 1 r. They boil these in a large iron vessel for 
4 days, adding to them gradually a ley, made by filtering water 
through US sera (33 lb. 1-1} ox.) of ijuick lime, worth J r. 
mixed with f.’0 sers (4.‘{ lb. U ox.) of coarse carbonate of soda, 
worth 1 r. Then the vessel is exposed three days to the sun, 

• They are Ihr gipsies nf the E**> —Kn ) 
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to dry. Next day, it is boiled again, and becomes tliirk, when 
it is made up into balls of from J to 8 lb. weight. The mate¬ 
rials cost 8 rs, the firewood costs 4 anas : the workmen pro¬ 
cure 1J man* (I5U1H.J of soap, worth lOr. 11 a., so that their 
profit is i! r. 7 a. They have a ready sale. 

The barbers of the Bengalese part of the district, Napit, 
are as haughty as in other parts of that country; but the Nais 
of Behar are more condescending, and better operators. 
Among them are a few of the Muhammedan faith. They 
make good wages, and some, having acquired wealth, have be¬ 
come ashamed of their profession, and betaken themselves to 
the study of liberal sciences. In some parts there are a kind 
of surgeon barbers, called Jurrah. 

In the Behar pari of the district, bracelets (clmri) of a coarse 
kind of glass called Kangch, arc a good deal used. In my 
account of Mysore, 1 have given the process used. There are 
several kinds of Kangch. The chea|>e*t and most easily made 
is black, and perfectly opaque. The workmen take 4 sers 
M*iW« I**.) of impure carbonate of soda (Sajimatti), and pow¬ 
der it. They then place it in the crucible of the furnace, and 
heat it for twelve hours, stirring it occasionally, until it melts. 
They then take it out with an iron ladle, and throw it into cold 
wnter. They then powder it again, and afterwards put it into 
the crucible. It melt* in three or four hours; but is kept in 
this state all the day, and is frequently stirred with the ladle. 
In the evening it is taken out in ladlcfuls, poured on the 
ground, and allowed to form cakes called Tliaka. Next day, 
die cakes are put again into the crucible; and, when melted, 
are formed into rings, ns I have described in my uccount of 
Mysore. The impure soda gives J of its weight of glass. 

The furnace is made of unbaked clay over a hemispherical 
hole, that serves for a fire place. The upper part of the 
furnace also is hemispherical, and within does not exceed a 
cubit in diameter. The crucible fills the whole space from 
side to side, so that the flame docs not reach the materials 
which it contains, and only envelopes its bottom and sides. 
Four little walls on the outside, about four inches thick and 
six inches deep, strengthen the outer part of the furnace, 
dividing it into four spaces. At the bottom of one is a hole, 
through which the fuel is thrown into the fire-place; and the 
smoke comes out bv another hole, which is funned at the 
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bottom of the opposite space. Allow this is n large hole, by 
which the materials arc introduced into the crucibl -; hut this 
is Afterwards shut by a plus’ of fresh kneaded eLtv, which 
can be removed to stir the materials or to take out the m< lied 
mass. At the two other sides, opposite to each other, arc 
two apertures. through which the melted "lass is taken with 
a rod to make the rings, a workman sitting at each These 
always remain open. 

Another kind of glass is greenish, and a little diaphanous. 
To make this the workmen lake about 7 sers of tile impure 
soda, and niuke it into a paste with a little water, forming it 
into cakes of about J -or weight. These are put into the 
crucible, and in about •«*! minutes become red. The lire is 
kept up until night, hut is then allowed to go out. In the 
morning the cakes are taken out and powdered. The powder 
is then put into the crucible, before noon melts, ami i- taken 
out and thrown into water. The slag is then powdered ami 
dried. Next day the powder i< again put into the crucible, 
and melts before noon. It is stirred till day, anti in the even¬ 
ing is taken out and poured on the ground to form cake*. 
If the lust melting is continued long, the green colour is pale, 
and is called white; if continued for a shorter lime, it i» 
deeper, and is railed green; hut inclines to blue. 

There is another green glass, of a bright grass colour 
f /.nmnrroii ) and more diaphanous. The process goes on 
aa in the former case, until the materials have been thrown 
into water and powdered. To this powder is added ,' f of a 
black carburet, or, perhaps, merely a peroxide of copper, 
prepared as follows: take a quantity of copper, and make it 
into very thin plates; take a piece of moistened cotton cloth, 
cover it with turmeric made into a paste with water, and then 
sprinkle the surface with salt (muriate of soda); place on thi* 
the copper, cover this with salt, that with a paste of turmeric, 
and that with cloth; then heat them on the outside of the 
furnace for four or five days. During this the vegetable 
matters are reduced to charcoal and have |>enetratcd the 
copper, which is then powdered and is quite black. 

Another glass, of a bright deep blue (Atmam), is made in 
the same manner, only the matter added is a metallic slag 
called Rung, which comes trom the west of India, and sells 
at 2; r*. a ser. It probably contains cobalt; but, previous 
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to being put with the other materials, is powdered with a 
little muriate of soda, and becomes black. The powder, when 
heated, emits copious fumes, but has neither the smell of 
arsenic nor sulphur; 3 sers of the powdered glass require 3 
chliatakx of the Rung, powdered with a little suit. 

Another glass, of a brownish purple < Vda ) colour, and 
somewhat diaphanous, is made by adding a stone called 
Sengr, which comes from the Usingsr hills, and sells at 1J 
ana a ser. The stone is powdered, and about J ser of this 
powder is mixed with I ser of the powdered glass, after it 
has been thrown into the water. 

The workmen make also two enamels, that are applied to 
the surface of some of the rings. One is yellow, 5 chhataks 
of lead arc melted in ho oblong earthen shallow crucible. To 
this is added I ehliatsk of tin. and the alloy is calcined for 
between four and five hours. When calcined, and heated to 
redness, it is taken out, powdered, put into the crucible ot 
the glass furnace, and healed to redness. Then is added a 
elilmtak of powdered white quartz, and the muss is stirred 
about for three hour*. It is then taken out with a ladle, 
poured on a smooth stone or iron, and cooled in water. The 
workmen, having melted one ser of the palest green glass, 
added 4 ser of the above materials, which makes the yellow 
enamel. The green enamel is made in the *atne manner, 
only to the melted glass sre added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but | rhhstak weight of the Mark powder nl 
copper prepared as before mentioned. These glass ring* are 
often coated with lac coloured gaudily, or ornamented with 
tin and copper foil. 

The tanner*, as usual, are of two kinds. Those who make 
shoes, ropes, drum-heads and saddles, and cover baskets, in 
I lie western parts are called Cliamar, and in the eastern 
Muchi. Some at Mungger make very neat shoes, after the 
European fashion j and partly there, partly at Bhagulpoor, 
arc about a dozen houses, the people of which make neater 
shoes of the native fashion than are made in any of the dis¬ 
tricts hitherto surveyed. Those in the villages, forming the 
great mass, live chiefly by making shoes anil ropes for the 
farmers, and form a regular part of the village establishment. 
They arc paid chiefly in grain, and each family may make 3 rs. 
a month. The good workmen in towna make 5 or 6 rs. a month. 
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Tin’ distillers are, in |in>|nini hi tin- jK.pulation. inure 
wralthy and numerous than in am of tin* di-triets hitherto 
surveyed; anil they di-til entirely from the M-iiioya flowers 
' Husain ). The dry flowers, with from ei|!i.il lo double .pi.m- 
tities of water, are |>nt in runml earthen pot.- with rather 
narrow mouths, ami exposed to the weather to ferment. This 
process is fini-hed in from four to eight da\ -. according to 
the heat of the weather. The whole fermented m.i-.-. flower- 
and water, is put into a -till, and the spirit is di.iwn slowh 
ufl’. It is never reetilied, and after distillation i- always vei l 
imieh diluted with water, owing to whieli it will not keep 
above l. 1 * days, and it is lies! when fresh from tin--nil. If 
reetilied. or even if kept undiluted, it would pieserie longer. 
Imt the customers would not have enough for their money. 
The dilution i- usually n <|iialilil, of water eipt.d to that «t 
the spirit. The water is soinetmte- ]>ut into tin recipient 
before llie distillation cumim nee«, and at »tli> r- i- added 
when the operation ha- lini-lied. The -till i- a laigr c.nihcu 
pot, us here represented, (dared, iti«-lauiii*> a little to one side. 



over a lire place, confined by two wall- of clay. The head 
of the still is a small earthen pot iinerled mi the mouth of 
the larger, atul luted with clay. Three tubes, more or less, 
of hollow hamhoo pass from till head In an f ipial number of 
narrow mouthed imgluzcd earthen pot-, that serve as reci¬ 
pients, and are placed in a shallow cistern containing water. 
A boy attends and pour* water alternately over the pots. 

The estimates of profit and loss, which I received, vary a 
good deal, as might be naturally expected. At Bangka, a 
man, who pay# 8 anas duties a day. gave me the following 
account: 20 sers (80 s.w. a ner) of dried flowers are tt«cd 
daily. They are put into four pots, each containing Id sets 
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of water. When fermented, they are distilled, one pot being 
drawn off at a time; of course the atill is drawn off four 
times a day. At each time 5 sera of liquor is procured, that 
is 20 Bcrs a day. To this he adds SC sera of water, which 
gives GO bottles of liquor. He sells the bottle for 2 paysas, 
so that the GO bottles bring 1 r. IS a. His monthly gain is 
therefore 54r. Ga. His expense is as follows: to 15 m/ias 
of flowers, 12 r.; firewood, 2r. 13 a.; u servant’s wages, 2r.; 
pots, 15 a.; duty, 15 r.; total, 32 r. 12 a. Profit, 21 r. 10 a. 

At Jamditha, a distillery, which paid at the same rate of 
duly, uses a larger still; as, at each time it contains 10 sers 
of flowers i but then the owner distils only twirc a day, and 
seems to draw off the spirit more slowly, unil by this means 
brings over also more of the water, so that from the 20 sers 
of flowers, daily distilled, are obtained 32 si rs of spirit, to 
which is added, an equal quantity of water, that renders it a 
very poor stuff Although the owner thus procures «4 sera 
of liquor, he can only sell AS ser>, ns every man who drinks, 
must be allowed more than the measure, for which he pays. 
The flowers, when I was at Jamdahn, having risen to 1 r. for 
40 sers, he had raised the price to 2 j paysas a ser. His daily 
sales, therefore, were equal to 1-40 pay sas, of which 68 were 
then equal to a rupee, so that his sales amounted to rather 
more thun 2 r. a day. His expenses were—flowers, 8 a., wood, 

5 g., servant, 1 a., pots, &c., log., and duty, 8 a., total 1 r. 

2 a. j profit about I t anas a day. 

At Mungger, a man who pays 5 rupees a day as duty, says 
that he daily draws off 1+ stills, each containing 15 ser* of 
flowers. If the best liquor is required, he only draws off 4 
sers from each still; but what is in most common demand, is 
made as follows: lf> ser* of cold water are put into the reci¬ 
pients, and the distillation is continued, until the liquor pro¬ 
cured amounts to 28 ser*; but these can only be sold for 24. 
The price, being j ana a ser, amounts to 12 ana* for each 
still, or in all to 10} rupees a day. The usual price of the 
flowers being 40 sers for the rupee, the expense will be as 
follows:—flowers, 5 r. 4 a., servants, 5 a., pots, 1 a., fuel,7a., 
and duty, 5 r., total, 11 r. 1 a. j so that he loses daily 0 anas: 
but this is quite absurd, more especially, a* I am informed by 
one of them, that, besides the duties paid to government, it is 
customary to give a sum to the native officer, who superintends 
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this branch of revenue; anil that last war, mi this account, 
no le*» than 1500 rupees were given in Muiiggcr. The 
other accounts are probable enough, a* the profits mentioned 
would allow considerable deductions. 

In Kalikapoor, one family prepare* a lerim titeil lii|tn>r 
(Paehoi) from grain, which is not <lLstill. il. The oilnukirs 
are fully as poor as those of I’nraiiiy.i. It i> null ,,t Miuiggcr 
and Rajmuhul, that a few have two mills, and many nulls air 
provided with only one beast. About [j: pureliase the seed, 
and sell the oil, t % grind for hire. I'.xecpt the mil] and beast, 
with perhaps one or two rujir. s' worth of seed and nil, they 
have no capital. Nome even have not a beast, hut turn the 
mill with tluir onu hands. The Dahiyar*. who make curds 
and boiled butter, are numerous, and have iimre capital than 
those of I’uMtiiya. 

The llaltvais, who prepare sweetmeats atier the I'a-lumi of 
Hindustan, are numerous. They make al-» a small iputuiiy 
of the sugar railed Chilli. whit li hns htcii Inriurrly il> «e, tin d ; 
and also some of u coarser kind called Sluikkur. which i- that 
most commonly used in this district; hut I had uoopportii- 
wity of learning the process. 

If orktr* in marc ilunihh mu ter itih> ■ blacksmiths and car¬ 
penters are so intermixed, that it is with ililliriiliY that they 

can be separated; for ihn-c who make the impl.. of 

husbandry, in some places ,oe e.ilk d ... it other* 

Lohar. Jn some places the same prisons make the w hole im¬ 
plements of agriculture, wood and iron, and eoai*cwork of 
both kinds; while in oilier.* the two profession, are separate, 
although in general the people an- considered a* bi-lunging to 
the same caste. These country trade-men form a regular 
part of the manorial establishment, and are usually paid in 
grain for the implements ufagriculture. 

At Mungger and bhagul poor, are some workmen w ho make 
household furniture, superior to what i- made in the district* 
hitherto surveyed ; and these person* make a great deni after 
the European fashion, which they «cll to passengers, and 
sometimes send to Calcutta. The article* chiefly made are 
chair*, stools, couches, and bedstead-; IhiI they also make 
some tables, although the pieces of timber Unit are procur¬ 
able are not of a sufficient size, and in order to form a leaf, 
mutt be joined. The furniture i* neat and cheap. The 
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same people, if desired, will make palanquins and carriages, 
and when looked after, and furnished with sound materials, 
are clever workmen. There are at Bhagulpoor about thirty 
workshops, and at Mungger about forty. In each shop are 
from two to ten workmen. The master sometimes hires the 
workmen, and furnishes materials and implements. At other 
times, all the workmen are partners. Journeymen's wages 
are from I} to 2 anas a day. The carpenters of Mungger are 
the best, and chairs, stools, couches, and bedsteads may at 
all times be had ready made. At Bhagulpoor, well-finished 
work is seldom procurable, without being commissioned. 
Two or three shops in Gogri make the same kind of goods, 
and send them to Mungger for sale. Three houses in Bhagul¬ 
poor, and five at Mungger, have some stock, from 1 to 5000 
rupees each. 

At Mungger, are seven houses of Goyalas, or cow-herds, 
who, by a very curious process, make a yellow paint. Each 
house has from five to fifteen head of cattle, nude or female. 
During the si* months following the middle of November, 
these cattle are allowed to pasture only half the day, arc then 
tied up, and supplied with mango leaves to cat, which the 
people say does them no harm. In the morning the men watch, 
and collect what urine the cattle void, and procure + or 5 
Bcrs (each 2 lb. 2J oz.) It is boiled until it becomes thick, 
cooled, and strained through a cloth: what remains on the 
strainer, is the paint, which is called l’iyuri, and is made into 
little balls. Some say, that the urine gives Vs ‘ tB weight 
of the paint; others admit only of or even of Vs- Mer¬ 
chants make advances at the rate of 1 r. for from 1 to Ii ser. 
Each house makes from 3 to ♦ maw a year, which, when 
dear, is to the value of from 120 to ICO r.; and, when cheap, 
from 96 to 128 r. 

The potters, both at Rnjraahal mid Mungger, make some 
wares of a fine quality, especially a kind of bottles for hold¬ 
ing water (Sorahi), which, being porous, render it cool. Those 
of Rajmaha! are uncommonly light, and very porous, so that 
they look neat, and produce a considerable coolness. At 
Mungger, they make two kinds of these bottles; both are 
black. The one kind is small, and exceedingly ligbt; but it 
is smoothed on the outside, and does not allow the water to 
evaporate freely, so that it produces little coolness. The 
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other is coarser a ml heavier; but allows more free elabora¬ 
tion. These bottles exactly resemble in shape the ht.uk gn.;- 
lets (Kuziih) of Calcutta, well known to almost every one who 
has visited India, as being sent from (.'ah-ntta to all part- fre¬ 
quented by European*. A poller of Mtin-i'er, who makes 
these bottles, and also iinphtneiils for smoking tohaeeo. siyr, 
that he does not make eoniinon pul*. He makes his ware of 
a smooth black clay, which he finds uc.tr (luuuli-than. Ii eon- 
tains no sand nor pebbles, lie forms the ware on the wheel, 
as usual. The larger kind of holths. when formed, have ap¬ 
plied to their surface some of the line river -.mil. whirh eon- 
tain* mtteh lilicu. The smaller kind h.i- a sub-lance ealled 
Gabi npplied. TliisGahi is » red clay, fmitnl near Siiakunda, 
which is mixed w it It water, and forms a pigment, which is ap¬ 
plied l»y mean* of a cloth. It i* smoothed by rubbing it with 
oil. After dry itig for some days, the vessi U are put nt .1 small 
kill), with alternate layers of fire-wood, and covered like a 
charcoal-maker'* kiln, with earth. W Inn tin workmen think 
that the vessels are sulHeiemly baked, the rents in the cover¬ 
ing arc repaired, and some oil-cake is pul into the kiln, which 
occasions a prodigious smoke, and stains the vessels black, 
nor does the smoke affect the writer which is kept in these 
vessels, lie says, that the people of Kajmahal make the 
smaller kind only; but make (liciu red. white, and black. The 
red are merely made of tile clay, without any coaling, or with¬ 
out being smoked. The while, before being burned, are 
washed with a pigment of’ khari, or porcelain day. The 
black are made in the same manner as here, and do not rool 
the water so well as either the white or red. 1 he art has been 
lately introduced at Mungger. 

The Baruyi.w ho sell belle, prepare in general the lime that 
is used with that substance. In Behar, »ione-)ime, ur a kind 
of potash, prepared from the bark of the Asan tree, are most 
commonly used; and it is almost alone in the parts south from 
Kajinahul, that shells are collected for the purpose The 
seven houses of lime-makers in that part of the country, col¬ 
lect and burn these shells. The other, are employed to burn 
stone-lime, of which 1 have given an account among the natu¬ 
ral productions. At present, the calcareous nodules called 
Ghanggat, are almost alone selected, ami the two chief piacea 
where these are burned, are Bhactdpoor and Sakarigali. At 
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ilie latter place, on an abrupt bank of tlie river, just above 
high water nark, there ia a horizontal bed of clay, among 
which the calcareous nodules are thickly impacted. In the 
floods, the workmen occasionally dig into this; but with fear, 
as (he bank has occasionally fallen, and proved fatal. They 
therefore do not work at that season, unless when the demand 
is very urgent. When the floods subside, a great abundance 
of the nodules is always found lying among the sand, under 
the bnnk. These might no doubt be then collected to serve 
the burners throughout the year; but such an expense of 
capita) as would be required for the hire of the collectors, is 
very seldom incurred by the artists of India. At Sakarigali 
it ia said, that there arc only five houses of lime burners; but 
these are in fact merchants who perform no part of the work, 
and hire the neighbouring peasantry, and people of the hill 
tribes, so that from 2 to 300 people, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, are often employed. They have Beven battaa, or kilns, 
sunk into the ground, and their sides secured with welt- 
kneaded clay. They are circular, about 10 feet deep, 8 in 
diameter at the bottom, and 12 at the top. At equal dis¬ 
tances round are 4 boles, which descend on the outer side of 
the clay to the bottom, and there pass through this wall, into 
the cavity of the kiln, and give an abundant supply of air: 
but, although the kilns have been built on a sloping ground, 
it lias not entered into the imagination of the natives to make 
a pnssnge, through «bich the burned lime might be drawn 
from the bottom of the kiln. Of course a great deal of very 
disagreeable labour and time is employed in taking it up into 
baskets. Billets of wood and calcareous nodules arc thrown 
intermixed into the kiln, and, when it is filled, the wood is 
set on fire, ami allowed to burn without covering up; nor are 
the natives in this operation at all aware of the advantages of 
a smothered heat, which have been so well illustrated by 
Buffun, in his valuable treatise on heat. The expense of fuel 
ia therefore great, although the kilns are surrounded by woods 
that are free for the workmen, and the operation is imperfect. 
The following is a statement of the expense attending the 
burning of each kiln. To digging the sand to render the 
nodules accessible, 40 days'labour, 2 r. 8 a. ; to 260 days’ la¬ 
bour of men, women, and children, at from I } to 4 pan of 
cowries, according to age and sex, employed to collect the 
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nodules, 9 r .; fire-w ood furnished by contract with the hill 
people, 20 r.; 25 days labour to remove and duke the lime, 

1 r. 9 a.; 50 day* labour to separate the ill-burned pieces 
from the powder. 5 r. 2 a.; total, ;«>r. 3 u, Kaoh kiln give* 
from * to 500 wane pfc* s. w. a sen. each weighing almost 
94J lbs., for which the merchant nr burner is paid at the rate 
of 12 r. for the 100 muu*. The average value of tin* lime of 
each kiln is 51 r. Waving a profit of 17 r. 1;1 a., or in the me¬ 
dium of years alum I SO r. a year for each kiln. Out nf this 
the merchants have to pay 10 r. fur rent. None is ever made 
without the whole price hat ing lieen previously advanced, and 
the burners very seldom fully complete their engagements, or 
are able to refund the balance. At lihugnlpnor, are 15 house* 
of lime-burners, but on a much smaller scale, as they are die 
actual labourers, and do uni hire in assistants. 

Stone cutters are here more numerous than in the ilistriet* 
formerly surveyed; because there are several quarries. In 
the account of the natural productions, I have mentioned 
these quarries, and have given some account of the imperfect 
manner in which they arc wrought. The workmen very sel¬ 
dom give themselves the trouble to split the entire ruck. As 
much as possible they endeavour to find among detached 
masses those of a sire that will suit their purpose; ami, 
where these cannot lie had. they take ndvautiigc of natoral 
fissures in the more decayed part.-, of the rock, w.l remove 
musses l»y means of iron crows. Their operations an- now 
entirely confined to hornblende, or iiuliiiated pot-tom 1 , and 
to mil-tunes: 1ml traces icm.iin to show, that granite has 
been formerly wrought, and tin- Mocks have been separated 
by wedges, exactly as I have descrilted in my account of 
Mysore. The present workmen could cut granite square with 
the chisel; but they are totally unable to give it a marble po¬ 
lish ; nor could I procure one. that could do this even to cal¬ 
careous marble. They only allcmnt to polish the hornblende, 
ami this does not take a fun r surface 'ban that of a writing 
slate. The workmen of Min gulp 1 or li.ive l«r -uue years been 
chiefly employed in the .lain temple of riinnipnnag-ir. 1 hn.se 
of llatimgunj make only stones for hand-mills. T Im.-e of 
Malle poor chiefly quarry niilstones and hornstnno, and form 
these materials into rude blocks, which are alterwards finished 
at Mungger. Plates, cups, mortars, and weights are made. 
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for common sale, of the hornblende, or hornblende slate, and 
images of Siva, when commissioned, ore made of the former. 
The workmanship of these images is fortunately so rude, 
that they convey very little idea of the indeecncies which they 
are intended to represent. The cups and plates are heavy, 
and are not turned in the lathe; but they are cut with an 
exactness, that is surprising, and which I should have thought 
impracticable except by turning: and 1 hare no doubt, that 
these workmen are capable of executing with great neatness 
any design that could be given to them. 

The white aggregate rock of Laheta is made into the stones 
of hand-mills, and those for rubbing sandal and curry stuff. 
Two of the houses at Mungger arc rich, having a stock of 
about 1000 rupees. In general the stone cutters make good 
wages; and, when they have no employment in making new 
goods, they are sure of finding work by going round to pick 
the old mill-stones that have become too smooth. 

The small number of goldsmiths that is to he found in most 
partB of the district, will show the small extent that has been 
made in the luxury, to which the women ofindiaaro most ad¬ 
dicted, that ia, the having many ornaments of gold ami silver. 
In Mungger, however, the number of workmen is great, and 
the brides, from far and near, go there to be equipped. Some 
of them are exceedingly neat workmen, and make plate almost 
as neatly as could be done in Calcutta. These make very high 
wages, 8 anas a day; but many in the district do not get 
above J of that sum. None of them have any capital, nor 
make goods for sale; as no native would trust bullion in their 
hands, nor to their making it up without adulteration. 

Very few vessels of copper, brass, or hell metal are made 
in this district, and the workmen arc chiefly employed to 
mend those imported from Moorshcdabad, and to make fe¬ 
male ornaments. In some places these two professions are 
considered as distinct, the makers or menders of vessels 
being called Kasera, and the makers of ornaments being 
called Thahtcra; but in others the terms are used as syno¬ 
nymous. All here are poor. 

The Rangdhaluyas or Ranggarhuyas work in tin and 
pewter (Justah), making ornaments for women, and tin leaf. 
A man takes one ser of tin worth 1 r.; } ser of lead worth 
4 anas ; J anas worth of oil, which is put on the metals, while 
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in fusion, to prevent calcination; :?$ gamins worth of borax, 
used in soldering; and requires I anus worth of charcoal: 
the whole cost is therefore I r. .> anas, 7; g». lie procures 
ser of pewter; for which the natives here have no ap¬ 
propriate name. In five days a man makes this cpianiin im., 
rings, bracelets and other urnanienls, and his wife sells the 
w ork for !2 rs. 

I have already had occasion to notice, that in sumr parts 
of the district the profession of blacksmith and carpenter are 
united in the same persons. In other parts again they are 
separated, and I have mentioned that those of both classes 
who are employed in making tlie ii pli-mru;.'of agriculture 
are usually paid for their labour in grain, and an-often en¬ 
titled to a certain share of the crop, forming a regular part 
of the establishment on each estate. From ainoiic ilm-c- who 
labour at the anvil .done. I must notice two cl.i'sc« who do 
not belong to the manorial establishment; one of them in the 
forests forges the crude iron, as it comes from tin- smellers; 
the other in towns, make the finer kinds of goods. Kelnre 
proceeding tn mention these, however, I most give an ac¬ 
count of those w ho smelt the iron, who in general, Imwiver, 
work part of the year hi cultivating the ground. 

In my annum of the natural productions. I have men¬ 
tioned the very imperfect skill which I lie |»"ple of this dis¬ 
trict have in working their mines ( ,f iron; ami the detects in 
the manipulation necessary to fit the ore for the furnace. 
The heat of the furnace .«>* trilling, that it cannot vitrify 
the stony particles of the ore, which cnnsiijnenfly most he 
reduced lo a coarse powder to scpuintc tbe-e particles by 
winnowing. Having no means of performing l|ii« operation, 
except by heating the ore with a 'tick, n in rover it i« found 
in solid masses, it is considered n> useless. The same people 
mine, prepare charcoal, and smelt, -n that no estimate can 
be formed of the exprnce of I lie dillcrent pari s of the pro¬ 
cess ; and, being very ignorant timid creatures, very little 
reliance can be placed on the ao uraev of stu b information 
as they gave; nor can we form any judgment concerning the 
nature or richness of the ore from their operations, as they 
never have weighed nor measured either the ore that goes 
to the furnace or the masses of crude iron that com* from it. 

The furnace consists entirely of kneaded clay, and is about 
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3j feet high. The upper extremity (see annexed drawing) 
is round, and about 18 inches in diameter. It is slightly 



concave, and in its centre is a hole {It) about ? inches wide, 
which descends gradually, widening In the ground <c), where 
it may be from 9 inches to a foot in diameter. Under the 
top the furnace contracts a little, and then it swells out like 
a bottle; but very little only towards the back and sides, and 
a good deal towards the front, in tlie bottom of which there 
is a semicircular opening (rf) which communicates with the 
inner cavity of the furnace (ft,c). In this opening is laid a 
pipe of linked clay (e), which receives the muzzles ot the 
bellows; and, when going to work, the opening round the 
pipe is covered witli kneaded clay. Some charcoal is pul in 
the furnace, and having been kindled, the bellows are ap¬ 
plied. The cavity on the top of the furnace is then covered 
with charcoal, and ns this kindles, some of the prepared ore 
is thrown on it, and thrust into the hole, as the fuel below is 
consumed. This is repeated until the whole ore intended 
fur the smelting has fallen through the aperture; and the 
fire is kept up until the wurkmen judge that the operation is 
complete. The clay and pipe are then reunited from the 
front of the furnace, the mass of iron is taken out, while yet 
hot is cut in two, and is then cooled in mud, n good deal of 
which penetrates its pores, and adds to the weight. In this 
state it is always sold. Some of the smelters allege, that in 
each furnace they always add a quantity of iron dross, that is 
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procured in forging the crude iron ; while others allepc, that 
they use ore alone; and I have heard it asserted, that the 
best iron is made entirely by smelting this dross, without 
any addition of new ore; while finally some of the forgers 
assured me that the dross was totally useless. 1 cannot tale 
upon myself to reconcile such discordances; hut I saw some 
iron smelted, in which the dross was added, some in which 
the ore alone was used; and near some of the forcing fur¬ 
naces I saw lying a cjuantily of the dross, which no one, I 
was told, thought it worth his while to remove. The MIowh 
are the most ingenious part of the apparatus Kacli consists 
of a cylinder of wood, about IS inches in diameter, and 
ti inches high. This is hollowed, so as to leave thin edges, 
and a thin bottom. The top is covered with a hide, tied 
firmly round the mouth of the woollen vessel; hut the skin is 
not tight like a drum; on the contrary it may lie drawn up or 
pushed down to a considerable extent. In its centre is a hole 
about an inch in diameter, through which is passed a wooden 
button, that holds n string tied to the end ofn bamboo, fixed 
like the spring of a turner* lathe. When tit rest, the spring 
raises the skin, fo that it' npjier surface is a hemisphere. 
The muzzle of the bellows a bamboo, nbout i fret long, 
which passes through a hole in the side of the wooden 
cylinder. Two of these la-llow* are placed close to each 
other. The workman, who i* to blow with them, puts his 
heel tirsl on tile hole in one skin, and depresses it, ex|M-lling 
the wind by the muzzle; he then puts his other heel on the 
other hole, and thus, trending alternately on the two cylin¬ 
ders, expels the wind, while the spring raises the bide, when 
he lifts one of his feet to throw the whole of his weight on 
the other. When it is wanted to increase the power, another 
workman stands behind, and both tread at the same time. 
This gives as much w ind as the bellow* of one of our black¬ 
smith's forge*, but with a very severe labour. During this 
operation the mass of metal would not appear to be ever 
melted, it is only so far softened, that the particles cohere in 
a slaggy porous mass. 

In Bangka, where 150 of the smelters reside, it was alleged 
by themselves, that they only smelted five months in the 
year, and that they wrought in their farms, ami in collecting 
Mahuya Sowers for the remainder, except during the two 
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months of marriage feasts, when very little work is done in thai 
part of the country. Other people however said, that on ar 
average they wrought 20 days a month, throughout the year, 
and on an average a family, of one man, his wife, and a boy oi 
girl able to assist in collecting ore, can smelt twice a day, procur¬ 
ing daily about 5 aers of 3(5 paysas or 72 g. w. (9{ lbs. or morr 
exactly 9 T V«) of iron, which they exchange usually for 7 j sers 
(80 s. w., or I5,’ s lbs.) of rice, but when I visited the place, 
they procured only 5 sers of that grain. As they art* most 
notorious drunkards, although in other respects they live 
very poorly, wc cannot allow that they make less. Each 
family therefore makes in the year about 80 maun of crude 
iron, or in all 4500 man (about 2070 cwt.), and 2000 mow 
(about 1170 cwt.) of forged iron (64 s. w. a Ber) are said to 
he exported, which confirms the above calculation. Twenty- 
five traders advance grain to these smelters (Kol), and sell 
this crude iron, called lihinda, to the forgers at from 1 to 
IJ r. a min (the ser 64 s. w.) equal to nearly 65^, lbs. 
The accounts in Tnrapoor did not differ very materially, 
and there being in (hut district 100 families, they will make 
annually about 3000 mam of crude iron. In Lakardcvaui 
the smelters only allowed 12 mam of iron for each family; 
but little reliance can be placed on what they said j nor Can 
it lie conceived that they make less than their neighbours; 
so that, there being 70 houses, the crude iron annually made 
will be 2100 man. In the whole district wc must therefore 
allow the annual produce of crude iron to be 9600 man or 
6336 cwt. A family can make about 2) rs. a month, and 
cultivate 4 or 5 bigahs of high land. Each pays from 1 to 
1 ^ r. os rent for ore and charcoal, and about 12 anas for the 
fields, which are generally cultivated for a few years, ami 
then fallowed, ns the smelters often move in search of ore. 

The iron of Kliarakpoor is reckoned the beat that comes 
to Mungger; and greatly superior to that of Virbhum, or 
Ramgar. It is forged into various forms. That intended for 
plough shares (Thai) is the highest priced, selling at Mung¬ 
ger for about 6 sers (84 a. w.) almost 13 lbs. for the rupee. It 
comes nearly fitted for putting in the plough. That intended 
to be wrought again is in larger masses, capable each of 
making a hoe, hatchet, or some other instrument, from whence 
it derives various names, and sella at about 8 sera or 17 J lbt- 
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for the rupee. In working into coarte goodi it looaea one- 
tbird, and wrought into fine good* it looses one-half. 

Some blacksmiths do nothing else but forge the crude 
iron, while others employ part of their time in making the 
implements of agriculture, and coarse utensils used in the 
country. They all reside near the mines, and the crude 
iron is never sent to a distance for market. Five or six men 
are employed at each forge (Maruva), which does not differ 
much from a common Indian blacksmith's; nor is it requisite 
to strike the iron with a larger hammer than that which an 
European blacksmith's assistant commonly wields, weighing 
perhaps four or five pounds. The crude iron is heated and 
hammered three or four times, and is then fit for sale, being 
formed into little wedges, bars, or plates, according to the 
various purposes for which it is Intended. Each man, it 
was said, could make two anas a day; but they would give 
me no estimate of the quantity of forged iron procured from 
a given quantity of crude iron, on which I could place re¬ 
liance. In some places they stated, that tlie forged iron waa 
of the crude, in others {|, and there is no doubt that the 
losa is very great, as I evidently saw during the operation, 
but the above mentioned loss is certainly exaggerated. The 
statement, on which I can most depend, was procured at 
Bangka. A forge, with six men, make* daily 10 sers 
(64 a. w. = IWWsIb.) three kinds of iron ; one fitted 

for plough-shares, one for hoes, anti one for hatchets. Ninety 
sen of crude iron worth 3 r*. give 40 sers of the forged 
worth, at the advance price, 4J r*.; and to forge this quan¬ 
tity requires 7 J anas worth of charcoal. Each man therefore 
makes 2 anas li ganda a day. The } ganda may be allowed 
for the expence of implements, &c. They nerer work but 
when they receive advances. Merchants usually sell them 
the erode iron, and purchase the forged, so soon as made. 

The blacksmiths who are employed in making finer goods, 
in general work for the use of the natives, making spears, 
swords, matchlocks, and a rude kind of cutlery. Some of 
them however at Bhigulpoor anil Tarapoor are good work¬ 
men, and capable of making anything, for which there is a 
demand. At Mungger are about 40 houses of blacksmiths, 
who chiefly make goods after the European faahion, very 
coarse indeed when compared with English work, but cheap 
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•mi uaeful. The following is s list of the articles wade, with 
the most common rates of their value :• 

Doiible-tinrri-) gnn», SSrs ; rifles,30r*.; Mnglr-harrrl MlitpimJUn.; 

muskets {Atnuaril, «r*.: Krabin (hlanderhunl, 2, r >n : ordinurr much- 

lock piece*. 4ri. s rsrvef! ditto, 6r». : pistols single-barrel. I Or I ; ditto 
double-barrel, 20 r> j lc*-kfltlei (Mug, l-’xn*,, ditto .SuUiHauar; ‘firh. 
kettle*, Win. long. and IHin. wide mil drop, 1.1; ‘iron mens, llirs ; kuurc- 
paoi, frnni 11« ,'<rs .; frying-pan*. from ] In 'lr,.; *nuflrr*, from | in .Ira. ; 
■iron fulleride r«. 2r* ; chafing irons, square fftaiU Anggethi', tif>. ; 
ditto, round ffiul Anggethi',. L*r«.; ditto. high ’ I ’Lhriwaln Aaggctbi). 
(in lfians*: *ekai»hir stores tDhiingvakiishl, nr graloe, Igft rs-: kitchen 
stores (Dmisraln Anggrthi} I lira.: ladles, from 4 to 2|anu ; ramrods, from 
4 to lr ; swords, from I to ,tr». ; snrars from 4 to 2 r>. !< ana- ; table 
knives mid forks, per dux (ir>.; breakfast ditto, ditto, 4r». ; sri»sor«, 
t ana>; Sarola or lieile not Cullen, 2 to <! ana- ; Uiudii-lsoi bit* for 
bridles, 4 aim*.; ditto siirrujwlrims, lianas ; horn* shim and hobnails, 
per ser, fi ana« H [dee ; Hindustan! -purs, per pair, I2ana>t small balebrt 
(Tangrari 1 , 1 r.; balrkria (Kurali). 4 to lr. s lines. 12 anas ; ‘padlocks, 
chest locks and door lucks. 1 to lr ; ■hinges, l to firs.; clamps fur boat 
building, per ser. 5 l-.lanu ; nails for rl inker-bail I hunts, per »i r. ft l-il 
anas; nails, rummon, do. J l-.'l ana* ; cum-comb* (Kharum', 2 to-tanas; 
sickles, without teeth .'Hung-ural, I 4 to .1 anas; shovels for rolling grass 
roots for fcorees, 2 to 4 anas: large sickles for cult big grass, 4 anaa; 
sickles, with teeth, l ana ; ‘palanquin and cast furniture; cork-srrewe, 
4 to K uuas; ruom. 4 anas; tongs, 1 tn 2 anas j rial for cleaning the iin- 
pk-iurnl used in smoking, 4<uia; coarse needles, per lUII, ii iinas ; Takuya 
or wheel sjundles, per 100, 1 r h anas 1 

The chief articles are the different kinds of tire-arms, 
mostly sold to passengers, and carried towards the west; mid 
lea-kettles and chafing dishes sent to Cnlcuttn. In each shop 
are two or three men, generally partners or persons of the 
same family. When any man gets a large commission, he 
hires in his neighbours. A roinnmn labourer gets 2 anas a 
tiny, a clever workman ia allowed S. The barrrels of the 
fire-arms are made by tw isting a rod round an iron spindle, 
and then hammering it together. The bore is afterwords 
polished niul enlarged by borers of different sites. The tea¬ 
kettles are made in sundry pieces united by solder, which is 
a Inss, as the solder being copper is dangerous; aud they 
ought therefore tn he tinned when uaed. The workmen have 
adopted the Kuropean bellows. These improvements were 


• Mnngger (Monghip is the Birmingham of the Bast. 
4 - Titrate marked thus * ire only rnailc when bespoken. 
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introduced by tin- Kurupcans of the regiment* I'.irmerli in 
garrison. 

At Mlinearr i< ,1 houif of Koftgur*. who plate imn im 
kettles, ami inlay gun barrels, swim) blades or spears with 
gold or silver. At ftbapulpoor are two lmiws of needle 
maker*, who live entirely by this profession. They have not 
yet acquired the art of forming the eye after the Kurupean 
manner; but merely make a hole through the thick end, >o 
that the thread passes with diflieultv through the cloth. 

Cloth Manufiiriuri '.—All easiest are here permitted to spin, 
and near the (hinges, everywhere except in Kajmahul, it was 
stated, that a large proportion of the women spin cotton, 
some all day hut most only for a pjirt; anil this i* an employ, 
men! suited well to the jealousy of the men. In Kajinahal, 
owing prohnhly to dissipation, and in the forests owini* to 
rudenrss, the women spin icry little. The whole spun is 
very coarse, and is done by means of the small wheel. The 
number of women on the whole was estimated nl a In Hit 
100,000. Hut by taking an average of the various reports of 
the quantity of rolton required, of the thread spun, ami of 
the value of each, it would appear that every woman, one with 
another, spin* annually If* ser* 12J <‘hb*. of cotton wool 
(.f klhs. 7} uz.), worth <i rs. 9J anas, and makes ihrentl to the 
value of 11 rs. 1} ana, luting a profit nf 4rs. t>‘, anas. Wo¬ 
men who spin constantly of course make more, nnd many, w ho 
are much otherwise employed, make less. This statement, so 
far as it relates to the quantity and profit belonging to each 
woman, seems pretty accurate ; but the total number ol 
women said to spin, can by no means be reconciled with 
the quantity of raw materials said to be used. It was snid, 
the cotton wool imported amounts annually to jibout the value 
of 276,000 rs. which sold by retail, and fitted for spinning, 
will amount to 34A.OUO rs.; and what prows in the country, 
including that reared on the hill*, may be about the value by 
retail of 125,000 rs. These, according to the above calcula¬ 
tion, would only employ 71,450 women, who would make 
thread to the value of about 702,000 rs. About 198,000 rs. 
worth of this will be required for mixed cloth, carpets, sewing, 
kc., the remainder, according to the average of estimates 
received, would make about 832,000 rs. of cloth. 

The dyers in most parts of tlic district are chiefly employed 

vol. it. s 
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to dye (lie rlnllip* of tliote who Attend marriage parties, (hat 
are exceedingly numerous j and during tin 1 three month* 
v hicli the ceremonies lan, the dyers make very high wages; 
but at other times they have little employment. They dye 
chiefly with the safflower, with which they give two colours, 
Kusami a bright pomegranate red, anil (Jolubi a pale but fine 
red like the rose ; and each colour is of two different shades. 
They also dye with indigo, but blue is not in much demand ; 
and with the flowers of the Tungd and Singgarhar. As the 
dying cotton with safflower, and the other flowers is much 
practised at Muwggcr, I shall give an account of the processes 
as they were performed before me. The safflower, Carlhanmt 
tinetorivi or Kusara, is in most demand. 

In order to dye the pomegranate red (Sorukh or Kusami), 
for three turbans 40 cubits long hy 1 wide, take of the flowers 
3 sers (84 s. w.) or (i lbs. 7 } os. value l r.; of impure carbo¬ 
nate of soda (Saji), <i Chh.ituks, almost 13 ox., value Jana; 
of turmeric I Cliliutak, ox., value j ana; of any vegetable 
acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind, to the value of J ana. 
Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer with six pots of water, 
each containing about losers (32 lbs. 5} ox.), until the water 
comes off dear. This water is called Pili, and is used in 
dying green with turmeric and indigo. In about an hour 
after, wash the same flowers with another six pots of water. 
This water is called Doliol, and is of no use. Then squeexe 
the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them toge¬ 
ther. Then place them on the strainer, and with 1 or IJ pot 
of water wash out the colour, which is called Sahab, and is 
the proper dye. In this dip the three turbans, and knead 
them in the dye. Then tike out the cloth, and add the tur* 
meric and acid; then put in the cloth again, and having soaked 
it, wring, and dry it in the shade. The same operation is 
repeated with fresh flowers, on the two following days. If 
the colour is wanted lighter, a little more water is added to 
the Sahab; and if a bad cheap colour is wanted, give the 
cloth only one or two dips instead of three. 

The best Golabi or rose colour is given thus. After hav¬ 
ing extracted tbe Sahab colour as above, tbe dyer adds to 
the same flowers another pot of water, which extracts a 
colour called Pachuya, that dyes four turban* of the same 
sixe. They nre first dipped in the dye, then taken out and 
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an acid added, and then dipped again and dried in the aun> 
Each turban brings to the dyer 2 anaa, and the acid coata J, 
A paler roae colour ia given by taking J ser of the Sahab 
colour, adding 5 sera of water, and using this dye aa the other. 
The dying three turbans of a bright pomegranate brings the 
dyer 4r. 8 a., and the four turbans of a rose colour brings 8 
anas, in all 5 r. The cost ia 8 r. (J{. 

Naranggi, or orange colour, and Zurd, or yellow, may be 
given either with the flowers of the Singgarhtr or of the 
Tungd, both nearly of the same quality, and used in the 
aame manner ; but each turban requires 4 rhhataka (8J oa.) 
of the former, while (> cliliataka (18 oz.) of the latter art 
necessary. The flowers are boiled in 3 aers (each 21b. 2J os.) 
of water to 2 srrs. When cooled, add 1J ser of the Sahab 
colour, prrp.in'il as above from Safflower, and 1 aer of wa¬ 
ter. In this dip the eloth. wring it, add some vegetable 
acid, and soak the turban in the mixture for 21 minutes ; then 
wring and dry it in the shade. This makes an orange of 
different shades according to the quantity of cold water 
added. Each turhan pays for dying 4 anas. The yellow 
colour is given in the same manner, only that no Sahab is 
added, and that in place of acid 1 chhatak of alum, worth } 
ana, is employed. The flowers are boiled with 4 sera of 
water to 3 aers. If a light yellow is wanted, a little cold water 
is added to the dye w hen cooL 

The dyers of Bhagulpoor partly give the same colours; 
but about 12 homes are constantly employed in dying the 
mixed cloth made of cotton and Tasar silk, which is woven in 
the vicinity of that town. These dyers give a colour to pieces 
that are of an uniform colour ( Haflak *), and that are dyed 
after having been woven. I saw 10 colour* dyed by the fol¬ 
lowing processes.* 

lat. Kakreja, a dark brown inclining to purple. Take 
25 s.w. Tairi (pod* of the Caeaatpinia), bruise and infuse it in 
5 ser* of water for 4 ghuris. Then strain off the water and 
soak the cloth in it. Then dissolve 9} s.w. of Kuaia (a sul¬ 
phate of iron become white and powdery by exposure to air) in 
5 sera of water, and put the cloth in it a few tnkwte*; wring, 

• The Indian dye* are ext el lent snd permaasat.—(E».] 
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and dry it in the nun. Then dissolve 3} s.w. of alum in a 
little hot water, add it to 5 sen of cold, and in this soak 
the cloth. Then boil 12} s.w. ofSappan wood in 13 sort-of 
water for six hours, cool the decoction and soak the doth 
in it for one gliari. Tlien wring, and adil to the same co¬ 
lour 0} s.w. of lime, stir this about, and put in the cloth again. 
Then wring and dry in the shade. 

2nd. Agari, a brown without any tinge of purple. Take 
50 s.w. of bruised Tniri; infuse in 6 aers of water for about 
3 ghana, soak the cloth in the infusion, and wring and dry it 
in the sun. Dissolve OJ s.w. of kusis in f* sers of water, ami 
rub the cloth in the solution for about I ghari. Then infuse 
18J s.w. of terra japonicu •' Kalh) in 5 sers of cold water, add 
a little lime water, and stir the infusion. Then dip into it 
the cloth, wring, and dry it in the sun. 

3rd. l)<la, u bright purplish brown. Infuse !i.» s.w. of 
Tairi in 5 aers of water, and soak in it the cloth, wring it. 
and dry ill tile sun. Dissolve (jj *.w. of kusis, and use it as 
in the former operations. Then soak the cloth in the solution 
of alum, such as first used in the first operation. Then soak 
it for one ghari in a decoction of 50 s.w. of Sappan wood, 
boiled for 15gbaris in 20 sers of water, which will be reduced 
to 1+ sers. Afterwards to a part of the decoction add « 
little lime water, put in this the cloth, and tin it in the shade. 

4th. The Itaygani, a colour rather lighter than the above, 
approaching to Claret colour. Soak the cloth in the infu¬ 
sion of Tairi, as above. Then put it in a solution of kusis, 
and dry it in the shade. Then soak it in a solution of 
alum, to which some lime has been added. Then boil 12} 
a.w. of Sappau wood in 5 aers of water for six hours; when 
coo), aoak the cloth in the decoction, and wring; then add a 
little lime to the same decoction, put the cloth in this, wring 
and dry in the shade. If the colour is nut full, put it again 
into the decoction of Sappan. 

Stb. Habasi, a blood red. Soak the cloth, as before, in 
the infusion of Tairi, and put it in a solution of 6} s.w, of 
alum. Then boil 35 s.w. of Sappan wood for 15 gharis, in 10 
sers of water. Cool the decoction and add 35 s.w. of lime 
water. In this put the cloth, wring, and dry it in the shade. 

tith. Shotsri, a light brownish drab colour. Take 12} s. w. 
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iif terra japonic,i. .uiU infuse it n whole day in g sor water. 
Next ilay tuld -1 sors of water and soak in it the cloth. Then 
put this in a solution of 6^ s.w. of kusi* in !i sits of water. 
Then wring and dry in the aun. 

7th. Tortmji. a bright gamboge yellow. Infuse h’| s.w. 
of turmeric in 5 sers of cold wnler, and strain the infusion. 
I’llt in this the elnlh. Then pul il in a solution ofl'J s.w. of 
alum in . r » Mrs of w Her. to whirl) has Wen added SO a.w. of 
sour cunlled milk. Then dry the elnlh in the shade. 

8th. Asinaiti. a light sky liliir. 'I'.ike ;ij s.w. of native 
indigo infused in ;'i sit» water, ami soak in il the elnlh. rub¬ 
bing it well. Then add to the indigo water .»! s.w. of alum 
dissolved in a little water, and (!.» s.w. of milk, and rnh the 
eluth tiyaiti in the mixture. Wring and dry il m the sun. 

5>tb. fakht.ih. a hltn-li ash rolonr. Put ihr elolli m an 
infusion ul‘ ,*»i» >.w. of Tain in .» ot.. of water. Then in a 
si.luiii.il id I• | s.iv. of h:isi» in ft si rs i.f water. Dry ill the 
sim, and tuk< i»J -u.ul hm '.nr root a soilamiiuous plant 
niemiiiiied in my aeeomii of I'ur.iniy.i powdered, and infuse 
it in .‘taci'xuf wal.r. I’m the elmli into this, ami drv in the sun. 

10th. Nhisli.ih.i. a pah- ..ilnpniid to lead, hut very 

ditferenl. Proceed ns in d.i .ikhtah, Inn the cloth, after 
being tuken from the infu-mn of kai luir, is put into an infu¬ 
sion of 12; a.w, of country imtis/o in 5 wr> of water, mid dried 
ill the sun. It may he «!•>• made liy omitting the kaehur 
infusion. In the whole id these prnei »*(•> the dyers use well 
water alone, and most ol dial near llhagulpoor is liard. The 
sicca weight is rather more than 170} grain apnllieearies 
weight; and the si r contains I<i0 sicca weight, or U'lh. Shix. 
Avoirdupois weight. 2} gharis arc eijual to I Kun.pearl hour. 

Of the weavers who work ill T:i*ar silk, a few weave cloth 
entirely of that material, hut the rpiantity is so triHiug that I 
ihali take no farther notice of it, ami coniine myself to detail 
the accounts of the mixed elnlh called Ithagulpuri, because 
almost the whole of it is woven in the vicinity of that town ; 
fur out of ik'r.i looms, staled to he in tin: district, 3000 of 
these were said to be in the Kntunli division. The women 
of die weavers mostly wind the thread, although the men 
sometimes assist. Those people are *o timid, thst no great 
reliance can be placed on what they say : but 1 shall mention 
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w h«t was stated by two men that came to me at M U n gl . cr 
from Bhagulpoor. 

A woman takei fi rt pant of Cocoon* (405), and puts them 
m a large earthen pot with 600 sicca weight of water, a imall 
mat being placed in the bottom to prevent the cocoons from 
being burned. A small quantity of pot aah, tied in a bit of 
cloth, is put into the pot, along with the cocoon*, which are 
boiled for about an European hour. They are then cooled, 
the water ia changed, and they are again boiled. The water is 
poured off, and the cocoon* are put into another pot, where 
they stand three dayi in the ran covered with a cloth to 
exclude insects. On the 4th day they are again boiled, with 
200 ticca weight of water, for rather lea* than an hour, and 
then poured into a basket, where they are allowed to cool, 
after which they are washed in cold water, and placed, to dry 
on a layer of cow-dung ashes, where they remain spread, and 
covered with a cloth, for six hours.. The woman then picks 
out such cocoons, as are not quite ready for winding, and 
exposes them for a day or two to the sun, which completi - 
the operation. The outer filaments of die cocoon are then 
picked off, and form a substance called Jhuri, of which tin 
potters make brushes used for applying a pigment to their 
vessels. The fibres from 4 or 5 cocoons are then wound off on a 
miserable conical reel (see annexed drawing), which is twirled 



round by one hand, while the thread is twisted on the thigh, 
the cocoons adjusted, and tiie broken fibrea joined by the 
other. The cocoons, while winding, are not placed in watw- 
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Tliis thread is called Lai, and after the Lak hai bern re- 
novcd, there remains another inferior kind of filament, called 
dso Jhuri, which is wound off, and is purchased by those, 
vho knit string!. Even the cocoons, that bare been burst 
by the moth, are wound off; but owing to the frequent joinings 
jive a weaker, silk. When the Taasr is neither very high 
nor very low, that is, when 405 cocoons cost s rupee st 
Bhagulpoor, a woman boils and winds this number in HI days. 
She will obtain from 16 to 18 Paysa weight (58=100 sicca 
weight) of the good thread, which sells at 9} Paysas fur 
the rupee. She gets besides 2} Paysas weight oi the inner 
bad thread called Jhuri, which sells for | ana. In a month, 
therefore she might wind 1215 cocoons, worth ,'S its. and 
would procure about 51 Paysa weight (ll>. 2,*,Vs) of fine 
thread worth 5 n. 6 as. and 1J ana worth of refuse (Jhuri), 
so that her profit would be 2 rs. 7\ as. a month, hut pots, 
fire-wood, and unavoidable interruptions necessarily make 
some reductions ; and my informants say, that the women in 
fact make only from 1J to I { ra. a month. It is only how¬ 
ever, when the cocoons arc about a medium price, that they 
have this great advantage. When the raw material is too 
cheap, it is not saleable; when scarce, all cannot procure 
work. The eatimate is also msde on the supposition, that 
one half of the cocoons wound is of the kind called Dhaba; 
and die remainder of the kind called Sarihan j the former 
winds easily, but sells cheap, being coarse; the latter is 
wound with difficulty, but the finest goods are woven of it 
alone. Setting aside the refuse as a trifle, every rupee worth 
of the raw material, when the price is ressonable, will give 
17-91 *“*• worth of thread or 100 will give nearly 179, or the 
spinner has 79 per cent, for her trouble. The medium price 
of the 2 kinds of thread, at !>J Paysas for the rupee, will be 
for the pound avoirdupois about 2ra. 6 as. 

The kinds of cloth, most usually msde, arc as follows: 

1st Dunyas, the warp consists of three parts of cotton, 
and two parta of Taaar of different colours. '1 he woof is all 
cotton of one colour, so that the cloth is striped lengthways, 
and is dyed entirely by the weavers in the thread. The 
pieces are most usually from 20 to 22 cubits long by 1J broad, 
and on an average sell at 42 anas. The cotton thread costs 
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22 anas, the tasar 10} ami. A man can wea\e monthly 7} 
piecth. 

2nd. Naniunahs are pieces from 20 to 22 cubits long and 
1} broad; the most common price is 41 anas. The warp 
contains about 35 parts of cotton thread, and 21 of tasar. dis¬ 
posed in stripes of a different pattern from those of the Duriya. 
The woof is all cotton. The cotton costs 21 sons, the tasar 
14 anas. The dying is done by the weaver, the drugs 
costing one ana. The loom makes seven pieces a month. 

3rd Chnharkhnnahs. 'Die piece* are about IK cubits long, 
and * of u cubit wide. The average value is 2} rs. Knell 
loom weaves (!} pieces in the month. The warp requires 10 
parts of cotton, and 15 parts of tasar; the woof 10 parts of 
cotton and IK parts of tasar, so that the pieces arc checkered. 
The cotton thread is worth t> aims, the tasar Ir. lias. The 
dying costs 4 anas. 

4th. Baffahs are pieces of an uniform colour, dyed after 
being woven. '11 k* pieces are of the same sire with the 
Namiinnhs. All the warp is Tasar. the woof is cotton. The 
former costs IK anas, the latter .‘.11 anas; the dying and 
washing cost from 3 to 5 rs. for 20 pieces, or on an average 
3 anas. The common price of thr pieces is about 3 rs. (from 
2} to 5 rsA In the month a loom weaves 1*5 pieces. The 
foregoing kind* are mostly made for exportation; the fol¬ 
lowing is mostly made for country use;— 

fith. khariasri are pieces 12 eubits long, and 2 cubits broad. 
They differ in sire mid fineness from the Durivas. The 
Tasar costs (J anas, the cotton 7} anas; the piccd on an 
average worth 1}S rs. amlaniBn weaves eight pieces a month. 
The weaver dyes this kind. 

Several other kinds arc msde; but these arc the most im¬ 
portant, and their consideration is quite sufficient for the 
purposes of gener.il estimates. About $ of the weavers are 
employed in weaving the Kharisaris; and it is said, that of 
every 1000 of the finer kinds 500 are Durivas, 850 Namunahs, 
100 Chaharkhanahs, and 50 Baffahs. Allowing that 2000 
looms are employed on the finer goods, and that each works 
a proportion of the different kinds as above mentioned, each 
will weave to the value of rather more than 19 rs. a month. 
But 1000 pieces. »t the above rates, will amount in value to 
2000 rs. and the expense will be as follows 
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But, allowing for trilles we nmy take the i k|Kii»' at 10(H) 
rs. leaving 700 r«. for the weavers. At i|ii» rate, on l!) r». 
worth woven monthly, be li,i» 5 re. la. If>j g*. for his trouble, 
but ho works only nine months in the year, passing the three 
hot months of spring in marriage festivals, so that the minimi 
gain of each man will be about 4t> r*. besides what his women 
make; hut many men, who have two nr more looms, hire 
journeymen to work, ami they themselves spin ami dye. 
Journeymen make about r». a month; hut in procuring a 
support are greatly assisted bv the spinning of their women. 
Now 2000 looms working nine months in the year at I!' rs. a 
month, will give the total value 3.42,000 rs. but it was alleged, 
that only 2,00,000 rs. worth am exported. Two Moguls 
make advances to about the value of 1,00,000 rs. mostly 
Dnrivas and Namunahs. to be scut to the west of India. 
The commercial resident at Muldch advances about 10,000 
rs. mostly for Raftahs ami Namunahs. find about 00,000 rs. 
worth are sent by different smaller traders to Calcutta. As 
usual however in this district the mrTchant« are very cautious 
in discovering the extent of their trade, and 1 have no doubt, 
that the above quantity is woven, and almost entirely reported. 
The raw materials required will he 40700 rs. worth of Taxar 
thread, and of cotton 1 ,03,000 r*. 

Again a weaver, making coarse goods for country use, 
weaves monthly eight pieces, value 13 rs. Kxpense, (Tasar 
silk 3 rs.; Cotton thread 3 rs. 12 as.' 6 rs. 12 as.—Profit 6r*. 
4 as. But many of the weavers «ork some of the fine, and 
some of the coarse; I have only separated them for the sake 
of calculation. At this rate 1000 Wins will weave in nine 
months 117,000 re. worth. The value of the raw silk will he 
27,000 re. and of cotton thread 33,7.>0 rs. 

The weavers of cotton doth in thi- district were stated to 
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be 6212 bouiei, having 7£79 loom*.* Taking (lie average 
amount which they gave of their work and profit, it wai 
atated that the raw material came to $ of the whole value of 
the cloth, which, ao far aa I can judge, may be the caae. 
The weavera, however, pretended to a moat extraordinary 
inactivity; and at they are the musicians employed on almost 
every occasion, and eapecially at the tumultuous marriages of 
this district, I cannot assert that they work more than ten 
months in the year. The average value of their work was 
atated at 7 rupees worth of cloth monthly, or 70 rupees a 
year for each loom, which would only give them £0 rupees 
for a subsistence, and their women arc employed in warping, 
so that they bring in little or no addition. While employed 
in festivals they get little more than food, and what will keep 
their instruments in repair; we may safely therefore reject 
this calculation, for they in general cannot spend less than 
from 2J to 3 rupees a month. In a good many divisions, in¬ 
deed, it was admitted that each loom wove to the value of 
from 8 to 10 rupees a month, while in others they were not 
ashamed to reduce the whole value of the cloth woven in a 
month to ♦ rupees. 1 have before estimated that the quan¬ 
tity of cotton yam disposable for tbit manufacture is at least 
worth 5,94,600 rupees; and the thread being f of the value 
of the cloth, this will amount to 8,3£,440 rupees, which will 
give about 1 !♦ rupees worth for each loom in the year, or not 
quite 1 Ij rupees a month for the ten months of labour. The 
profit will be about .‘12 rupees a year for the labour of each 
man and his wife. Allhough 1 have allowed 1,20,000 rupees 
worth of mixed Tasar cloth to be used in the district, 
although a little 150,000 rupees) is imported, and although 
the people arc very scantily covered both by night and day, 
yet the Above quantity is so small that it will not suffer the 
smallest diminution; and it is probable that the quantity of 
cotton imported and number of weavers has been concealed, 
especially considering the number of women supposed to spin. 


• IV introduction of ileare-wrought cotton and lilit goods into lodia 
dsly free, has destroyed reach of their native manufacture; while we have 
imposed from 100 tu 500 per cent, duly on their sugars, coffee, pepper, 
rum, 4c.—[Eo.] 
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In the wilder parts of the district most of the thread belongs 
to the good women of the country, who give so much a cubit 
to the weaver for his trouble. Very coarse and thin cloth, 
from 1 f to 2 cubits wide, pays on this account 1} pan of 
cowries ( T J, rupees) a cubit (} yard). The weavers arc, how¬ 
ever, often paid partly in money, partly in thread, and partly 
in grain. In the more cleared part of the district, a good 
deal is made on the same terms, but many weavers there buy 
the thread and sell the cloth as woven. No person males 
advances for it. Perhaps on the whole j 2 may he woven on 
the weavers own account, and on account of the spinner. 
All tbc cloth is very coarse and of an uncommon thin had 
fabric. 

The weavers of cotton carpcti (Sulrunjii ) are much on the 
same footing as in Ronggopnor and Puraniyu. The tape- 
maker of Bhagulpoor makes also ropes of cotton for tents. 
Those who knit strings • I’ulteart) use not only proper silk, 
but also Tasar silk and cotton, and may make about drupees 
a month. No advances are made. The chintz makers arc 
on the same footing as in Dinajpoor. The blanket weavers 
work entirely the wool of the long tailed sheep, exactly a» in 
Puraniya. 

Manufacture of Sugar.— The confectioners of this dis¬ 
trict prepare from the extract of sugar-cane, not only some of 
the kind of sugar called Chilli, the process for which lias been 
already detailed, but they make a good deal of a coarser 
kind called Shukkur, which is that chiefly used on the spot. 

I have not been able to learn the process. 

1 have nothing new to offer on the subject of Indigo. The 
works are judiciously constructed, and all built of brick. 
Mr. Christian alleges that fine indigo cannot be prepared 
from river water; and in support of his opinion says that he 
employed the same persons to make indigo, at the same 
works, and water l»oth from a well anti from the river, and 
the uniform result was, that the indigo made from the latter 
was of an inferior quality. 1 did not hear that any of the 
native manufacture is continued. Soda is found in some parts 
of the district j but it is merely collected by the washermen, 
and undergoes no preparation. 

The earth containing nitre is called Sara matii, that is 
nitrous earth, or Mvyn maiti, that is dead earth. On most 
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old mud wall* near the bottom, where many animal impurities 
are generally deposited, this earth effloresces during the dry 
season; but owing to some unknown circumstance some walls 
do not produce it. It is not found in cow-houses, because 
these arc kept clean; but it is found in the places { tiaihani ) 
where the cattle, that feed in the wastes, are assembled at 
night. It is also found about all old established villages, on 
the roads and places llitmiiilnlinr) where the cattle an- as¬ 
sembled as they go out nr return from pasture, and where 
the carcases of the dead are thrown. The efflorescing sur¬ 
faces may lie scraped once in from 8 to 1 5 days, during dry 
weather ; but rain stops the process for some time. The 
saline earth procured from old walb i- reekoned the best; 
but bulb kinds are used indiscriminately, and mixed, as they 
can In* procured. About the 1st of September a space nf 
from .1 to HI Lit lias, or from about ,'HKI to ISOOft square 
feet, is ploughed round each boiler [ Knf/ti), and is kept clear 
of weeds throughout the season. This spare is railed the 
lliar, and its use is for spreading nut the saline earth to drv. 
The filtering cistern is rather larger than in i’uraniya, but 
there is no other dillerciire in the apparatus. In earli cistern 
are put about 2 or fl sers of ashes from the furnace, with 
from 15 to 25 basket* of earth, earli Imskrt being as much n» 
a man carries mi his head, or perhaps liOllis. The earth that 
remains after filtration is called Sitlii, is collected in a heap, 
and kept until next season, when a portion is always mixed 
with the fresh nitrous earth brought in from the villages, 
spread out on the INiar to dry. and then filtered. The Has, 
Muran, or ley, is boiled in unglazed earthen pots, earli con¬ 
taining 10 or 12lbs. weight; and after some evaporation, the 
coulentf of from 10 tu 12 of tlirso boilers are thrown into n 
large w ide mouthed jar (.Vnarf). During the night lh< liquor 
cool* and deposits some nitrr. The liquor that remains is 
called Kalii, is boiled and cooled a second time, and »lc]K>sits 
more nitre. The liquor which then remains is called Jaratlii, 
and ii thitown on the heap of earth called Sithi. The scum¬ 
ming*, called I'diyan, arc here thrown away as useless ; und 
the people allege that the Kliari-ncmak conies from Dh.ir- 
hara, in Tirahut, and i* prepared from a peculiar enrtli. 

The Company pitrtJnuos the nitre of the second boiling 
tkulmi), whirh is prepared by the same manufacturer that 
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makes the crude nitre (Kachcha). Fight or 10 sen (10 to 
20 lbs.) are dissolved in a largo pot of boiling water, and 
allowed to /Hand for about an hour and-a-half, when the earth 
subsides. The clear solution is then taken out by a nip, 
evaporated to a sufficient degree, mid put into a vessel to cool. 
When cool, the contents nre poured on a strainer, which 
retains the nitre, and allows the ley u> run through. This 
ley also is called Jarathi, and is thrown on the heap of earth 
called Sithi. The remains of this lev are washed from the 
nitre by pouring a little cold water on the contents of the 
strainer. Four sers of raw nitre give 3 ser* of kulnii, such 
as is exported by the Company to Europe. 

On tlu* north side of the river the commercial resident pur¬ 
chases the whole nitre hy contract at 2 rs. 4-2 anus a mun (K2 
s. w. the ser), =84 lbs. 2 J ox. avoirdupois. The nitre is de¬ 
livered on the sput in hulk, and the Compuny is at the espence 
of carriage, risk and package. The commercial resident has 
three agents (Goinashtalisj at Chhapra Singgiya and Man. 
These make advances to the contractors (Asatnist, who arc 
all natives of the place, wealthy and respectable men. I'tnlrr 
the agent of Man are eight contractors. Babu (iondur, one 
of these, is contractor for seven I’ergunuhs, tw o only of which, 
Chhai and I’harkiya belong to this district. I le ugsin employ* 
agents (Gomashtahsj, who reside in the dill'erent l'ergunahs, 
make advances to the actual manufacturers, receive the nitre 
from them, and deliver it to the order of the commercial resi¬ 
dent. Each of these inferior Goniashtabs, or agents of the 
contractor, has whatever messengers he requires, he paying 
their wages; but the commercial resident furnishes each with 
a badge of uuthnrity ; for without that nothing in this country 
can be done. The contractor makes a> mucb nitre as he can, 
and refuses no man employment. He advances 2 j J A rent 
rupees for the man of 101 s. w. a scr, or rather more than 
103lbs. 14Jo*. At this rate he pays sicca anas 42,V« for 
the Urge man, which he delivers to the Company fur 3(i j unas 
a small man, or at 45$S**n»s fur the large man -, so that 
he has only 5,674 rs. profit on 100,000, and out of this he 
pays all charges of merchandize, and risk of bad debts, 
lie however receives in a chance all the money that is neces¬ 
sary, So small a premium or agency, would show a great 
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economy in the management of the Company'* conrerns; but, 
although I have not been able to trace with certainty the cir¬ 
cumstance, 1 have no doubt that this i* not a fair statement, 
and that Maine source of profit was concealed. One indeed 
will he afterwards mentioned; hut it is only conjectural. 

The actual manufacturers are here called Nunivas, or salt- 
men, and are of many different castes. At each furnace are 
employed from three to five persons, men and women. The 
latter boil; the former collect earth and fuel, for which they 
pay nothing. The quantity made in Chliai and I’harkiya 
varies from MX) to 1,400 inuat delivered to the Company, ac¬ 
cording ns I he season is dry or wet; but the average is about 
I..100 mnnx. the unfavourable years being few. Kadi furnace 
therefore makes on an average 9 mans 7 sers heavy weight, for 
which the owners receive Sitirs. (ianas (Arcot,; but these arc 
mmmonly current. ICnch furnace employs two ordinary fami¬ 
lies, that is two married men and their wives ; but each can 
cultivate a small farm, or can work as a labourer during the 
season, when there is the greatest demand. In fact most of 
them have farms of one plough. Some lew of them have 
sheds, under w hich they boil during days of occasional rain, 
that happen in the fair season; hut none have places in which 
they can deposit earth for boiling in the rainy season, and 
they are loo necessitous to be able to keep until then, the 
crude nitre for refining. 

Km-urth a mi Imposts. —The accounts which I procured of 
these were uncommonly defective, the merchants being very 
shy, and much alarmed. In almost every case, where I had 
an opportunity of forming any estimate, I found that the 
quantities reported by the traders were rated very much 
under the real amount; and that these people carefully con¬ 
cealed the extent of their trade. 1 have little reliance there¬ 
fore on the amounts staled in the table; but it will serve to 
show the nature of the article* in demand, and their propor¬ 
tional iinportaurr. as one is likely to be as much diminished 
as the others. 

lfrtikcr* are partly employed in the eastern parts to pur¬ 
chase silk, and partly in the western parts to purchase what¬ 
ever is w anted, but chiefly grain. The Kothiwala or bankers 
are on the same footin'! as in I'urauiya. Two indigo planters 
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drill in bill* of exchange. ;md one of them to a greater extent 
Ilian any pcrt.cn in the district. Of the natives one liousr 
lielongs to the place, the other* are stranger*. They take 
bank notes at a small discount, of from } !■> I perivnl. Until 
those who change g.-ld and silver, and those who ileal in 
copper mono) and cowries arc u*ually i-allod isiirr.if*. altlmngli 
Fotdar is also a term known for thi' latter people. .Many 
Modis, druggist*. and drapers deal in small money, and 
some of the Snrrafs in their turn deal m doth and rollon. 
Both kinds of fsurr.ifs and .Modi* udvniuv money or pro¬ 
visions, to thosr who are living on inunthli iuy>. or allow - 
anecs. 

In the di'lriei are *e»eri itokari or Nukndi Maliaj.in . who 
lend money a* ill Konggupoor. They have eapit.d* of from 
ll) to .VI.dCD r*. Two of them in .Mungger formerly dealt in 
bills of exchange, and on that account are called tvotluwals. 
Ion have of laic given up that branch of eommcicc. owing 
probably to the introduction ot hank notes. 

1‘liiem H-hvrc ('iHtii:/rnr i* no nn! on. —The people here 
are .somewhat loss addicted to markets than tlm*r nf Bengal, 
and deal more with shop-keepers, or with tr.olei.*, who have 
small warehouses.* 

The same complaint* coueeroiliL' illegal exactions, taken at 
marketplaces, exist here as elsewhere, and it is alleged, that 
they are usually made in the name of find, some pretended 
religious mendicant being appointed hi the Zemindar to 
collect money for the celebration of some ceremony, or lor 
the support of some place of worship; but a trifle inerrly 
is expended, end the remainder i.* divided between the men¬ 
dicant and the Zemindar. Farther, in every great market 
the Zemindars erect sheds, and take duties from those who 
use them; and it is alleged, that none are allowed to mil 
articles of any amount who do not use these sheds. The 
f-’ompany, when the duties on the market places were abo¬ 
lished, purchased the land, and the right to erect surh sheds, 
should be perhaps reserved to government, and might be 
made a source of revenue. It i» farther alleged, that nil 
the understrappers of police help themselves to whatever 

* The ancient ru-lom of niartru is jirrvalent in India generally ; it 
«"«tW I* a guild policy to establish fair* in crnlral town*, annually or 
biennially.—[En.] 
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they want, and the difficulty of procuring any thing what¬ 
ever at flip capital, it by many attributed to this practice.* 
During the Mogul government it would appear, that in 
towns every trade bad a chief called by various names, such 
as Chauduri, MUtri Dangriya, &c., who received petty fees 
from his associates, represented all grievances to the officers 
of government, regulsted the prices of labour and commodi¬ 
ties, settled petty disputes, tnd supplied any large demands, 
such as when persons of rank, or bodies of troops passed. 
Some of these persons have still the (1’urwanalis) grants made 
to them or their fathers, either by Mogul officers, or by the 
collectors who succeeded; and in the three towns, every 
trade still continues to obey very implicitly the orders of 
some such person, although now, I believe, they have no 
legal authority. In fact, 1 find thut the only thing which 
these people now attempt to do, is to fleece the Europeans, 
who may pass. No person but these men will tell anything 
to an Europeans servant, or perform for him any service, 
and these persons fix prices altogether unreasonable, must 
lw always paid in advance, and very often perform what 
they have stipulated in a very inadequate manner. The 
only remedy is a civil action, probably to be tried two or 
three years afterwards, and in which the witnesses must 
perhaps be sent some hundred miles. This is a complete 
bar to every complaint. At some principal market places 
on the road, one person of this description (Chaudhuri or 
Dangriya) has a superintendence over the whole, and acts 
much in the same manner. I would propose, that in the 
chief towns at least, such persons should be legally appointed 
from year to year, and selected by the magistrate from 
among the most respectable persons of the trade or pro¬ 
fession ; and that in the appointment the inclination of the 
member# of the trade or profession should on all occasions 
be consulted. The duties of the persons selected should 
be the same as in the Mogul government. In the same 
manner the general charge of the police in these towns 
should be entrusted to one or more chief merchants or 
traders, who should be annually appointed, with the con- 


• Ttir Aiitfiur strongly moinmcuiU Municipal (lorernmciit fur tlit 
principal towns.—[F.i*. } 
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sent and approbntion of the Chandhuris, anil who should also 
act aa commissioner* for the decision of petty suits. Duties 
of course should be levied to defray the expense of the 
establishment in cleric* and messengers; and for keeping the 
road* through the towns clean and practicable. 

Coins, weightt and measures.— The Calcutta Kuldar rupee* 
are by far the most common currency, and not above j of 
them have been marked. Other rupees pay a Batta, or de¬ 
duction, except in the purchase of cloths, all of which arc 
sold for inferior money, fluid has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared ; and, if wanted, must be purchased at from hi} to 
Hi3 rupee* for the Mnhur. In the Bchar part of the dis¬ 
trict, copper money is much more couimmi than cowries, 
and even in the Bengalese part it is current. The com¬ 
mon Paysas, or copper money are Lohiya, or Merba, and 
Gorakpoori. The latter are pure cupper, the former are 
said to be adulterated with iron. The marks urc totally 
worn away, and no one can tell by whom they were or are 
made. The average vulue is 04 for a rupee; hut it is con¬ 
stantly fluctuating, according to the operations of the money 
changer*. In the S.W. part of the district, coin is seldom 
seen, and moat commercial transactions are carried on by 
exchange of commodities. At the capital almost every tiling 
is sold by an imaginary money called 1'aku, the name which 
in Bengal is given to the rupee. The Taka of Bhagulpoor 
contains two paysas, each paysa 64 cowries. 

Weights .—AH that I have said in my account of Dinajpoor 
concerning weights, is applicable to this district.* The Paseri 
varies from 5 to 14 ser*. The weights in general arc regulated 
by a copper coin called the Madhusalii Payxa, which is not 
current, and very seldom procurable; so that no proper mean* 
of detecting false weights exist. Some people indeed pre¬ 
tend to have iron or stone weights that are of the regular 
standard, but I know not how they could be taken in evi¬ 
dence. It i* also alleged, that the ser of 80 »icca weight 
is equal exactly to 46JJJ Madhusahi Paysas; but for the 
sake of calculation it is usual to take 4GJ. In the former 


• A general standard of weights and meawres throughout India would 
he a great advantage to commerce.—{£o.} 
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CMC, taking the ■■ w. at ,V of a Calcutta ser, the Madhusahi 
Paysa will be nearly S09' v grains. 

Except in beating rice to free it from the husk, no grain 
measures are used, every thing is sold by weight. In the fo¬ 
rests, the women who heat rice receive the rough grain, and 
deliver the clean by a measure called Paliya, which is said to 
contain about of 100 s. w.; but as the same individual 
measure is used in receiving and delivering, its capacity is of 
no consequence. At the three towns are professed weighers 
(Kayulsj, and on many estates there is a weigher of grain in 
every manor. 1 Ic is not sworn, Dor, if detected in fraud, is 
he liable t>< Any extraordinary punishment. Among the natives 
it is generally admitted, that vast frauds are committed by 
the sleight-of-hand in weighers, and to this was attributed 
the Apparent lowness of the profits which the contractor 
for salt-pet re lias. When I asked at other persons, whe¬ 
ther he had given me a fair account, and how he came to 
be contented with 5 per cent, for all charges and risks of 
merchandise, it was answered, that “lie weighed the salt." A 
few years ago most of the weights were stamped, by order of 
the magistrate, and none, except such as have been stamped, 
arc considered legal. With such n want of a standard, the 
expedient of stamping is perhaps dangerous, leaving room 
for the moat atrocious frauds and corruption. 

The land is mostly meusured by a pole, and here this is 
laid on the ground, and a mark made at each length. This 
is vastly superior to the extraordinary plan adopted in Pu- 
raniya; and is not liable to many objections that arise from 
(he use of a rope: but in this manner it is very difficult to 
measure any line straight, and every deviation is in favour of 
the landlord. The number of roda in each Katha varies ex¬ 
tremely, and even the cubit differs much in length. The 
length of a man's fore arm and hand is the standard in com¬ 
mon use, and is supposed to be divided into seven Girhas; 
but the cubit in use varies from seven to nine girabs. In 
every other part that I have been, the bigah consists of twenty 
kathas, but in many parti of this district it contains only 
eighteen. No standards are to be found in the collector's 
office, where it is only known whether the customary bigah of 
each Pergunah contains eighteen or twenty kathas, but the 
number of cubits in each katha, and the tixe of the cubits, 
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have not liccu recorded. Iii some parls. however, the pi-<>j>lc 
have a J ard ami cubit, used chiefly fur nira-uring cloth, and, 
where such are used, they were 'tumped at the same time w ilh 
(he weights. Tile people here have only tint- name (iiu tor 
Lnth measures. 

('ourfi/aurr nf guath. — As will appear from the account nf 
the river-, a great purl nf the district is id at all provided 
with water carriage: and. even on the haul*- of ihe .ie.it 
river the natives po—cs- many fewer li.iar- than I e\|*«vted. 
The l Ink-. lormcrU de-crihi’d, are the hn.it- mn*l coin* 
Hintily employed ill the truu-portation of un.nl>. and are in 
L'eneral small, none exceeding I TOO minis, and titu-l Wing 
under Will. The 1‘alel.i- are rather fewer in number than 
the Halts, and about the -ame hurtheii; and. a- 1 Ii.m men¬ 
tioned in my account of Pur.iiiivn, diller only from the Ko-ha* 
<>f that district in living wider in proportion to their leuirth. 
The hire of these two de-criptintis ot hoat- from Monager 
to Calcutta, when the whole channel ot the Uhaciralhi ii 
navigable, i- from 111 to II r-. for the IlM hums hurl hen, 
reeloned by the quantity of grain which the boat might 
carry. Tin- >er is equal to >1 s. w. tin- |t*l minis, therefore, 
are eipial In 77 cwt. The di-tance i- about IHK) miles. In 
tile ea-teru parts of the di-tlict >««»• of large dimen- 

-lotl-are used, during the floods, to enmri tire-wood ; hut 
hating been there in the dry -ea-on, I liad no opportunity of 
-eeing their structure. 

Ih.ih men and limit- are difficult to procure, although many 
of the hnals are profc-.-edly kepi for litre, and the office of 
filial .Mujhi, here a- elsewhere, would require to he regu¬ 
lated. So difficult is it to procure Imam, that at Kumurgunj 
almost all the trade with .Mungger and Ithagulpoor is carried 
on hr means of carts or oxen, although it stands on the hank 
of the river about half way lie!ween the two places. The 
boats called Dinggis, such as I have described in my account 
of Puruniyu, arc a good deal used : hut many boats railed 
l>inggis are clinker built, and on the Patch construct ion. 
On so large and tempestuou- a rim r a- the (range* these 
are very dangerous. Kxcept the Nawab at Kujinahal, none 
of the natives possess boats of any kind accommodated for 
pleasure or travelling: but in thr eastern division* a tilt is 
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occasionally put over the after part of a Dinggi, which is 
then called a Panai, and accommodates travellers. 

Canoes are not much used, except in the eastern parts of 
the district, and in the inundated parts farther west the 
people are very much confined during the floods, and in 
cases of an inundation uncommonly high, have in general no 
means of escape. The Tal tree, so commonly used south 
from Calcutta, as a conveyance during the floods, is neglected 
every where here except in Kslikapoor, although it is very 
common. 

In Labardewani advantage is taken of the floods to float 
timber and bamboos down the torrents, but in Karakpoor 
and Gidhaur this is entirely neglected. In Kalikapoor again, 
towards the close of the season, when the water becomes 
scarce, floats arc conducted down the erccks by making 
dams, and collecting the water, so as to render it deep 
enough to carry the floats for some way. When the float 
reaches the dam, another is made some way lower down, and 
the former one is broken to transmit the float. This is a 
very rude commencement of the art of constructing locks. 

The greater port of the internal commerce of the district 
is carried on by carts, and back loads; but the roads are 
exceedingly bad. By far the most frequented and important 
road in Bengal, lending from Calcutta to Patna by Moor- 
shedabad, passes through the whole length of the district; 
but for from two to three mouths every year it is not pas¬ 
sable with any sort of carriage, or even with loaded cattle; 
and, even at other seasons, a four-wheeled carriage or wag¬ 
gon could pass with much difficulty, and some danger. 
There is in particular a great deficiency of bridges, and the 
descents into many of the creeks is so steep as to impede 
very much the passage, and to diminish the load of carts. 
In many parts there is an abundance of hard materials, with 
which permanent roods might be made; but, as in others 
these materials are too remote, and as one bad place renders 
the whole useless as a line of communication, no attempt at 
improvement, farther than what I have formerly recom¬ 
mended, should perhaps be made. A great part bf the 
labour of the convicts, as usual is employed in making roads 
near the capital and Munggcr, which, although no doubt of 
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*omt use, we chiefly intended to give the European ladies 
an opportunity of taking an evening ride; and miu-h alio, ai 
uauah ia wasted on keeping the ground* of the European* in 
neat order. Were the whole bestowed on the great road, it 
might be kept in tolerable repair, during nine months in the 
year, and might be gradually so raised, as to be easily prac¬ 
ticable at all seasons on foot. This rare might be also ex¬ 
tended to the branch from Paingti to the great rood, which 
open* the communication with Puraniya, and is only a few 
niilea in length. 

Another line of public communication is still wanted ; 
there i9 no road between Bhngulpoor and Virbhum, so that 
the judges of circuit must return frutn the latter place in 
Moorshedabad before they proceed to Bhngulpoor. This 
appears to me a line of the utmost importance, and its for¬ 
mation would, I have no doulrt, tend very much to improve 
the neglected interior parts of hotli districts ; but the labour 
of the convicts, 1 am afraid, would be totally inadequate to 
the purpose, mid indeed is scarcely sufficient, with every at- 
tention, to keep the present great road i» order. Imme¬ 
diately south from Bhagulpoor is a considerable extent of 
very low land, through which a road Can only be made by 
raising a mound; at present it is impassable for more than 
four months in the year, and all commerce with the interior 
is completely at a stand. After reaching the high land, 
although in general the soil is dry and firm, there are many 
interruptions. Many very narrow vallies of rice ground 
wind through the swelling grounds in all directions, and, 
until the beginning of December, cut off all communication. 
In every part there, however, there is such an abundance of 
hard materials, that the constructing causeways across these 
vallies would be an easy work, and timber is so plenty, that 
bridges could be of very little expense; for each valley would 
require at least one bridge, to allow the water to p»Rs from 
one field to another. As a means for carrying this work into 
execution I would propose, that a tax should be levied on 
all pilgrims going to Baidyanath, and on this account, that 
the rqad should lead by that place from the capitals of the 
two districts. This, it ia true, would not be 'he most direct 
line, but the inconvenience arising from the circuit would be 
compensated by the means of facilitating the passage, and of 
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accommodating the native travellers. All the remarks made 
on the road* of Puranija are applicable to this district, ex¬ 
cept that here there ia very little of the sandy bare plain, 
which there bo much facilitates travelling. 

Very much to the credit of Mr. Christian, nn Indigo planter, 
lie haa made a road, better almost than any in the district, 
from hia factory indiandan to the river side near Suryagarha. 
The structure of the carts used in this district, I have already 
explained. Near the Ganges many are kept for hire, and 
receive ij anas n dnv, including j ana given for the driver's 
food. The little rude carts in the forests arc an exceedingly 
great convenience, as they go in almost any road. Horses 
arc not kept for carriages so much as in Purauiya, although 
all through the Behar part of the district there are sonic. 
They arc nearly of the same quality with those in Purnniya, 
hut rather worse, and more wretched. The marcs are 
wrought, as much as the horses. 

The Baldiya or Ladubepari* are very numerous, and have 
many cattle, which, they are willing to hire, when they have no 
speculation in view, and their cattle are very good. The 
rate of hire is the same as in Puranija. Porters arc only 
used to unload boats, or to convey passengers' baggage. In 
every part of the district, except Mungger, there is the usurI 
difficulty in procuring conveyance of any kind; but at 
Mungger, no difficulty occurs iu procuring goud oxen and 
porters, at a very reasonable rate. I cannot yet judge, how 
they will perform their duty. On the great road a good deal 
of attention is paid to establish proper ferries, and the boats 
are very good and safe conveyances. On the more important 
ferries on the great river no attention greater than in Puraniya 
is shown by the police, and most of the Dinggis, being of the 
Patch construction, are exceedingly unsafe on such a river. 
The boatmen are appointed by the ZemiudarB, who annually 
receive a rent given under the name of homage (Salami). The 
Sadabratas, or places where travellers experience a hospitable 
reception, are not numerous. Some of them belong to 
.Mohammedans, who receive the pagan as well as the faithful; 
nor are the Hindus deficient in liberality, all sects being 
entertained, wherever the place is called a Sadabrata. Some 
places of entertainment however receive only religious men, 
and are called Akliar.is. On the north side of the Ganges, 
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in the division of Lokmanpuor, all rrligiou* mendicants m*y 
apply to the chief farmer (Jethraiyati of the place, and obtain 
a supply of food. The farmer levies the expense by shares 
from his neigh hours. 

The Modis here do not entertain strangers, so that in the 
greater part of the district travellers arc hut poorly accom¬ 
modated. This is especially the case in the Mnllepoor division, 
where no one except some foreign traders hi Mallcpoor will 
receive into hi* house any stranger even a Brahman. This is 
owing to an excessive jealousy of their women. On the great 
road however more attention is shown to the real eonvenicnce 
of travellers, than in any part of India, whieli I have yet 
visited: and regular inns (Sarays or Bhathiyarkhanalis) are 
kept at convenient distances. Each inn consists of a number 
of distinct chambers: which are let by the night to any 
traveller or company, 8 or 10 persons travelling together 
often occupying one chandler. The chamber usually con¬ 
sists of a wretched straw hut. 7 or 8 cubits long and 5 or fi 
wide, and is in general totally destitute of furniture j a few 
only afford a little straw or a mat to sleep on; hut some, kept 
by obliging nymphs, have bedsteads, where favourites are 
received. The Bhalhiyaras or keepers are low M ulmmmedans, 
such attention to strangers being incompatible with Hindu 
reserve; and many of their women, but by no means the 
greater part, refuse no favour to a liberal customer. Each 
keeper, according to his meaiiB, has a number of chambers, 
which ore usually disposed in a row (Along}; and in most inns 
are several keepers, whose rows of chambers surround squares 
<>r wide lanes, in which the cattle or carriages of the travellers 
stand. Hindus pay from I toil l’nysas ( f \ to rs.) a night 
for each chamber, and Muharomedans pay double, because 
the Bhathiyarin cooks for them. The keeper generally retails 
fire-wood, tobacco and the charcoal hall* used in smoaking 
and purchases for his guests whatever other articles they 
want. Some of them also retail earthen ware, and shoes. 
Hindus of the highest rank can sleep in such places, when 
no pure person will give them accommodation; but they of 
course esn receive little or no assistance from the keeper, who 
cannot bring water that the guest will use, nor can the 
Brahman cook in the inn. He must go to some pure place, 
and for that purpose usually selects the side of a river, which 
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in this country is the most common abode of Cloacina. In 
the Muhammcdan government there had been erected an inn 
of brick at Rajmahal, which was a square surrounded by 
numerous small chambers, managed exactly in the same 
manner as stave described. These have now become quite 
ruinous, and the keepers have erected huts in the square. 
Col. Hutchinson, late superintendent of the invalid establish* 
ment, built two wretched inns of brick, totally destitute of 
elegance, ami containing very small accommodation. They 
an- much neglected, and the keepers prefer their straw huts; 
because, as they allege, every petty messenger belonging to 
the police or nny other public establishment, insisted on using 
the chambers without payment, and even accommodated their 
horses in the rooms. 

At the different invalid villages near the great road the 
same gentleman, built a number of bungalocs, intended partly 
I believe, for his own accommodation, when lie visited his 
charge, and partly for the accommodation of European 
gentlemen travelling the great road. These bungalocs pro¬ 
bably Imre cost the public much, and the accommodation, 
which they afford, is very trifling. Were they at regular 
convenient distances, so that officers travelling from Berhum- 
porc to Dirapore might go on horseback by stages, and find 
every night a place of accommodation, and were this kind of 
accommodation extended mi one hand to Delhi, and on the 
other to Calcutta, it might be useful, although without reliefs 
of horses, and accommodations to enable a person to travel 
without servants, little more progress could be made, than in 
travelling by water. As no change of horses can be procured, 
and ns no man can go the road without waiting for servants 
to bring him food and raiment, these bungalocs may on the 
whole he considered as not at all facilitating the progress 
of the traveller, although 110 doubt they have on some 
occasions proved a convenience to persons laying horses 
for short distances, or to those going post by palanquin, when 
these have been overcome with heal ami fatigue; but the 
service of which they have been, Ims been so trifling, that their 
construction must he considered ns a waste of money, and 
even their repair would lie superfluous. -Most of them are 
now very ruinous. 
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The extent of country surveyed comprehends (hat |iart of 
the district of Gornkhpoor which is situated to the left «r 
north of the river Ghnghra.* The greatest length of this 
district in a direct line from the Gandaki. at Paragons, to 
Nawara marsh, at l.achhipour, and in a direction of about 
east by south and north by west, is 1,'tl miles; and the greatest 
breadth, crossing the above line at right angles, from Kurim- 
gunj on the Ghaghrn to tin- hills some miles east from But,oil, 
is 95 miles. The southern corner, at the junction of the little 
Gandaki with the Ghaghrn,t according to .Major Kennril, is 
in UK® 8' north latitude; according to the map constructed by 
my assistants its northern extremity, near Hutnul, extends 
almost 1° 30' farther north. Its eastern extremity on the 
great Gandaki, according to Major Kemiell, is .1 ’Hi' west 
from the meridian of Calcutta; and, according to my map, it 

• Dr. Buchanan found that this portion comprehe idol limn / to xtSKl 
square miles—that it was not merely repuralcd »»> a aie.it riser, hut dif. 
fared considerably in physical aspect, ru-lt.in-. It not siiro-.ed 
bv Major Rennell, and but very imperfectly kn->vu. Kr»e l)r. H'n tuiido 
rotildnot define its boundaries with provimi —[Et> ] 
t This river is nnw usually written <nq*M. 
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extends 2* 22" farther west. By tracing the boundaries on 
the map last mentioned, the space, of which I am now giving 
an account, extends to 7438 square British miles, besides the 
lands usurped by Gorkha, about 1200 square miles. It may 
be necessary to give the following observations of Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan on this district:— 

" With regard to the statements of the various kinds of soil I have fol¬ 
lowed what w»» said liy the nstivet, whom I consulted, having no reason 
In think that it was materially erroneous i nor can a traveller, in passing 
through the country, judge sccuntcly on this point. The statements given 
lay the untives runcerning the extent of cultivation, owing to the nature of 
the management employed in collecting the revenue, I bare considered aa 
much mnre liable to duubt ; and it must be oliserred that, contrary to what 
I expected, the owners of the lauil appeared to me ofteu to represent their 
estates much better cultivated than they really are, with a view, I suppose, 
of ulilainiug immediately a permanent settlement. The statements again 
given lay the officers of revenue I consider aa liable to very numerous 
objections. They are said indeed tv be founded on what are called me*- 
■nreroeiils. but I am assured by authorities which 1 am inclined to believe, 
bring that of several of the pervoni employed, that these measurements 
were in general mere conjectures, in which the judgment of the surveyor 
was liable to be strongly biased by money received or in vain demanded. 
In general, therefore, 1 have followed my own conjectures, formed in care¬ 
fully Inverting the country. Where there were placei that 1 could not 
conveniently see, and which I had reason to believe were in a stale different 
from those that T examined, 1 have made allowances) but of course my 
conjectures are liable to considerable uncertainty.” 

Sou..—Tire extent of barren land, absolutely unfit for cul¬ 
tivation, is small: there are lew or no ravines, and hills only 
occupy 1G square miles. Land containing soda is considered 
barren, although this is by no means the case, as 1 have 
remarked in Behsr. It U, however, chiefly fitted for the 
cultivation of rice in the rainy season. In the dry, the soda 
lreing allowed to effloresce, no doubt checks every kind of 
vegetation. Calcareous nodules never here infect the soil, 
as, so far as I know, they are found only in the beds of rivers. 
In the bottom of wells, and in the rivers near the hills, there 
are often found gravel and small stones; but, except on the 
very roots of the hills, these never appear on the surface, nor 
interfere with the husbandman. 

There are here two kinds of a strong free soil. The one 
containing little sand; and its clods, when dry, are exceed¬ 
ingly hard, so as to build good walls if sheltered from the 
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rain; bat wlien moist it possesses little or no tenants. It 
very quickly part* with moisture, consisting of a dry day 
mixed with sand, so that the crops, which grow on it in the 
dry season, require much watering, and the pasture bums up 
soon after the ceasing of the periodical mitts. It is, however, 
far from being a poor soil, as, when watered, it not only give* 
heavy crops, but is much less readily exhausted by repeated 
cropping than any other soil in the district. In the places 
where fallowing is best understood, it produces from eight to 
ten years after a fallow of two years, and for the first three 
gives annually two crops; while the fine free vegetable mould 
requires two or thrrr years fallow after three years of culti¬ 
vation. The soil in question is also more favourable for 
plantations, and produces very stately trees. There is a great 
deal of n rich vegetable mould, which is very retentive of 
moisture, so as to produce some verdure even in the worst 
seasons, and to yield crops of wheat and barley without irri¬ 
gation, although by this operation the crops are always con¬ 
siderably improved, except in inundated lands, where the 
trouble is unnecessary. This soil seems to be a favourite 
residence of earth worms ' l.umbriri), which in waste fields 
raise it into little heaps, a foot perhaps high anil three or 
four inches in diameter, that often cover the whole surface, 
and render travelling on it exceedingly troublesome. This 
rich mould is seldom covered with forests, and in a state of 
nature seems chiefly productive oflong coarse grass or reeds, 
which, if burned in February, send forth fine tender shoots 
in the heats of spring. There is much c!hv land, which in 
general is almost as retentive of water as the fine vegetable 
mould, and indeed the two run into each other, the stiller 
kinds of vegetable mould bring often failed clay. The clay 
is more favourable for the production of trees than the free 
mould is, and many forests grow on this soil. No soil of a 
red colour was observed on the surface, although earth* of 
this kind may he procured by digging. 

Klevatios. —The only elevation which can be called a hill 
is Maddar, a corner of the Himadri mountains, or Kmodus, 
which for some way form the northern boundary of the dis¬ 
trict, and send this corner through a projecting angle to the 
bank of the Gandaki. Maddar, although it has a plain to 
the north and south, is connected with the great mass which 
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rises, one mountain heaped un another, till it readier the 
summits covered with perpetual snow ■, hut the elevation of 
this projecting angle it inconsiderable, not exceeding 12 or 
15 hundred feet perpendicular, as in general may be the case 
with the hills of Emodus next the plain of this district. Like 
them, it is exceedingly steep and arid, and rises suddenly 
from the plain with tin detached rocks, and very little broken 
ground at its bottom. Although it is very steep, it presents 
few or no precipitous rocks, hut is intersected by deep ra¬ 
vines. The trees on it arc not very large, and stand at con¬ 
siderable distances; while the earth between, ill the dry 
season at least, appears bare, and is destitute of verdure. 
Thr appearance of these nearest mountains, therefore, from 
the plain adjacent, except as afTording variety from the tedious 
uniformity of a level overwhelmed with plantations, is not 
agreeable. This country, however, in every part enjoys the 
advantage of having the most magnificent view of the snowy 
peaks of Kmodux, and during the season which I passed in 
it, the atmosphere having liccn cleared by frequent heavy 
raids, I had more opportunities of enjoying the stupendous 
grandeur of (he scenery than 1 ever before experienced. 
From the banks of the Gllaghra and Gorukhpnor the lower 
hills are invisible, but the snowy mountains are most distinctly 
visible, with all thrir tremendous precipices, angles and re¬ 
cesses. At Lotau the lower hills appear as a black mass at 
the foot of the mountains: at Pali the form of each dark hill 
is visible, and although tome of the lower hills had their tops 
crowned with snow in winter, implying, I presume, in that 
latitude, an elevation of from seven to eight thousand feet, the 
immense ridge of Emodus towered far above them. The 
utmost magnificence, however, of rude nature that I have ever 
seen, is the view from the Gandaki, in pasting up that river 
by the foot of Maddar. The river it larger, I think, than the 
Thames at Chelsea, and much finer, being perfectly clear. 
Its tanks are partly abrupt rocks, partly levels covered 
with very stately forests, while every turn opens a new view 
of the snowy peaks seen over an endless variety of dark 
shaggy mountains, which in moat countries would be con¬ 
sidered as stupendous. 

The whole country except Maddar, may be considered as 
level, although in the eastern parts there are some very tin- 
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gular ridges, to which I have no where seen anything analo¬ 
gous, except on the banks of the Teth immediately below the 
town of Callander in Scotland ; and concerning the formation 
of these I have heard nothing satisfactory. These ridges 
have very much the appearance of having been the work of 
men*, and some of them near Callander, bv person* totally 
ignorant of such win ks, have been ealJrd a Knmaii camp ; 
but from their fnrin there ean. I think, la- no doubt, that 
the whole of these ridges are natural production*, a* no 
possible use call In' assigned for works so constructed. The 
ridges in this district are pretty numerous; hut main are 
very short. I saw however two of very considerable extent. 
One is on the south-west side of the I lima between Nichlaul 
and Munxurgiiuj. This is about two miles in length, and 
there arc several smaller detached ridges on the north-easi 
side of the river: hut the whole is not parallel to the stream, 
nor docs it cross at right angles, and >eem« totally iirimn- 
ncctcd with the river, which i» trilling. The ridge winds 
very irregularly, and i* from :in to 40 feet in perpendicular 
height, and from HW In .Stft yards wide. 

The other long ridge 1 crossed on the mail IjcIwitii I’ar- 
rannu and Kesiva a bruit '.l\ miles from the former place. It 
extends cast and west, from win re I crossed, as far as 1 rmihl 
see, and winds very irregularly, being about yards wide 
and IK) or TO feel high. Tin re is Hot at thr*r ridges the 
smallest appearance of any excavation on either side to indi¬ 
cate their being a work of art. rmr could any reason be as¬ 
signed for works of such a fonu. Tlie-e ridges consist of u 
light sandy soil, and are considered a* barren; bill this barren¬ 
ness arises more from their declivity, which prevents artificial 
irrigation, than from the nature of the soil, which produce* 
very good trees ; and where they properly planted, there ele¬ 
vation in so level a country would render them very striking 
and beautiful objects ; but it is the vi ry best of their level 
fields, that the natives have in general chosen Co waste on 
the plantations, with which the country i> overwhelmed, and 
these ridges produce little hut poor pasture and thorns. 
Enough has just been planted In allow, that trees would 
thrive. 

The level country is very flat, but only a small part is sub¬ 
ject to inundation from tiie rivers. Owing however to the 
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flatness of the couutry, the rain is long running ofT, so that 
man; parts during the periodical rains are covered with water, 
which I have not included among the inundated lands. The 
low lands here arc perhaps not so rich as those on the banks of 
the Ganges in Shahnhad ; but still are very valuable, and, as in 
all cases they require less trouble, and in many, none for their 
irrigation, they are better cultivated, although their cropB are 
more uncertain ihan those on the higher lands. The differ¬ 
ence in the proportional extent of cultivation in the two kinds 
of land, is in fact much greater as the whole occupied lands 
in the inundated parts consist of fields ; while a very large 
extent of the high lands, there stated to be occupied is 
wasted in plantations, which have been so much multiplied, 
that the greater part of their produce is no longer saleable. 
In the inundated lands, where the soil is clay or vegetable 
mould, no crops require artificial irrigation; hut where they 
are of an arid nature, wheat and barley require this assistance, 
although some other rrop< thrive without such an expense. 

In the lands exempt from regular inundation, w inter crops 
are always the better of artificial watering; although, where 
the anil is retentive of moisture, this operation is sometimes 
neglected, even with wheat and barley, and is never given 
to Chans; but where the soil is not retentive of moisture, 
watering is indispensable for everything. 

I'll is high land is divided into three stages, which in fact 
depend chiefly on their elevation, although their distance 
from the respective villages, to which they belong has also 
some effect The villages are always in fact built in high 
places, and each usually occupies the highest spot that is 
near the centre of its territory. The land nearest the vil¬ 
lage, and therefore the highest, usually extends from the 
village 4 or 500 yards, and receives the chief attention of the 
inhabitants; and being generally more or less manured, and 
carefully watered, usually gives two crops in the year. The 
lands next to these generally produce only one crop, cither 
of such kinds as are reaped in summer, or spring. The most 
remote and lowest lands are cultivated with winter rice, on 
which no great pains are bestowed, or with some kinds of 
pulse, that require still less trouble. 

Although most of the inundated land is near the Ghaghra 
and Gandaki, it must be observed, that in the southern part 
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■>f tlie country there is very little rice, while towards the 
hills this grain forms the principal crop. The reason of this 
is, that the inundated land is chiefly fitted for the crops, 
which are sown after the waters retire, and that the higher 
land intermixed with it rises into little swells, which for the 
cultivation of rice would require reservoirs, such as are used 
in Kehnrand Shahniuul, none of which have lx-on here con¬ 
structed, while the lands towards the hills are so very level, 
that the rain-water does not run offumil the crop of rice has 
time to ripen. 

Hivkrs.— In treating of the river* of this district. I shall 
first describe the (ih.iglira, then the Kapti. then the le-ser 
Ciunilaki, nnd finally the larger Gaudaki. 

(ihnf’hra .—The aceoiillls of the great river, which passes 
the ancient city of Ayodhya, that I have received, differ not 
only very much from the maps of Danville ami Kennel!, Imt 
disagree very much among themselves. The contusion is 
increased to the most perplexing degree liy very different 
names being not only given to different parts of the same 
river ; but even the very same portion by different people and 
triltes is called !>y different names. Finally the native maps, 
that I have received of the country; through which the remote 
branches of this river flow, ure more imperfect tlum those of 
the country either to the east or west, so that what 1 have to 
advance on the subject is liable to grent doubt; but as the 
information, if true is curious, I think, that until more accurate 
information is obtained, it should not be neglected. 

At the city of Ayodhya this great river among the Hindus is 
usually called Sarayu {Soorjew, Kennell!, and this name is in 
use in their sacred language; hut by the Muhammcdansit is 
called Ghaghra, from the Sangskrita word Gbargbara. This 
name Mr. Gladwin (Ayecn Akliery) wrote sometimes Gch- 
gher, sometimes G >ghar ; and Major Kennell writes it Gogra. 
The mountaineers from the cast side of this river assure me, 
that neither name is known on the hills, and that the Sarayu 
celebrated in their legends is formed by the junction of the 
Bheri river, which I take to be the Soorjew of Major Kennell, 
with the Karanali Salasu, or Sanbbadrik, which i* nj doubt 
the Gogra of that eminent geographer, as the remarkable foun¬ 
tains emitting flame at Duluimsandra are situated near ita 
bank. The inhabitants of the low country also in general 
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agree with Major Kemioii, in calling the eastern branch the 
Sarayu, and the western the Ghaghra, but the western branch 
which they mean, is quite different from that on which 
Duluhasamira is .situated, ami at any rate its principal branch 
on tile mountains is the kalinadi. Iioth these authorities 
therefore, that i>, the mountaineers cast from the river, ami 
the pcuplc ol'lhe low country agree, that a great river coming 
from the west, and named the Ghaghra, unites with the Sa¬ 
rayu, roining from tin- east, and that this latter among the 
Hindus is considered as the principal riser, and communi¬ 
cates its imnie to tlic united stream, whiic the Midiaminedaiis 
adopt the opposite opinion, and Coutimie the name Ghaghra 
to the river at Ayinlliya. A learned and intelligent iirahinan, 
however, I larihallalili of knmaii, from the nmuntaiiis on the 
west side liftin' river, and perfectly acquainted hotli with the 
country and the legends, says, that the names Sarayu and 
Ghaghra are applicable to the same river, through the whole 
length of its course. That it rises bv two petty sources ill 
the IVrguiiahs id' Karuvirpoor ami Danapiior, on (lie hills 
mirth from Almoriiu; but far removed I rum the snowy peaks 
of KiiiikIus. These two torrents uniting at llaghesWar form 
the Sarayu, which continues to run va«l. receiving the l\i»ar 
a small elianne) producing gold, and the Haiiiagangga of ctiu- 
siderahle size. Some way east from the junction of the Litter, 
the Sarayu receives u river much larger than ilscll, vvhi.lt 
rises from the perennial snows of Fniodus, and is called the 
kalinadi. The united stream is the Sarayu, or Gharghara, 
and passes south-westerly towards the plains, nor does my 
inforinant know more of its course; but, that it passes by 
Ayodliya to join the Ganges at D.itlri, be lias learned from 
legend. 

The account of the most intelligent boatmen that 1 could 
procure at Ayodhya, is ns follows. The boats which load 
timber, can proceed no higher up the Ghaghra than.Mundiya 
ghat, which is in the Bareli district, about IS coss, or J!7 
miles, road measure, from Pilibhit. The channel is there very 
wide, but the stream is not large, and is not above two cubits 
deep. The territory of Gorklia commences about seven or 
right coss from Mundivn. at a large forest named Langsar, 
from which much timber comes. About twelve coss below 
Mundiya the Ghaghra receives from the mountains a branch 
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called Ne«ula, down which much timln-r runic s fnmi tin- ter¬ 
ritory subject to Gurkha. Twelve cuss lower down, it re¬ 
ceives the Kauriynr, and immediately below its mouth » third 
named the Germ a enters. Timber is brought down both 
these rivers, and on the hitter, in the dominions of Gorkh;i, 
arc two great forests, Ambu and Pnlnmu. I sn-|H'el, that the 
Kauriynr and Genua, and perhaps even the Nr aula are only 
different mouths of the same river, whieh in the lnountaitis is 
railed Sctigimggu, or the white river.* The Hindus have given 
the preference to the Snraytt, whieh is said to be the smallest, 
nor is the larger branch nnv where fordable below the mouth 
of the Bhakosn. The united eliannel la-gins |n form the boun¬ 
dary lx>tweeii this district and the t<-rrilorh's of the Saw alt 
Vnzir. just at the city ofAvodliyn. where its eliannel ami stream 
seem fully larger than that of the Gauges at ( lninar. |-'or 
about 18 miles below Ayodliya its width is from one to three 
miles, as it surrounds two very large Halid*, the propel iv of 
the upper of whieh is disputid hy the landholders of llu- two 
governments; hut the lower is the undisputed properly of the 
iMulminmed.-tn prince. About ten miles above where the 
Ghaghru comes to be the boundary, it sends off a eluillliel 

* l)r. Uiirliunnn adds in a niitrlb ri-awHi*. uaiurlv, (but " klswu 
llie Manila uiul (il-niia is a Iowa mined ItliarI!I.i;->-■ -r, nn dnuhl the 
Hariu|iuur of D'Anvitlc, wliu makes the three rivers ioriii an island - nor. 
•vi far an I ran learn, is there any other rousiilershle river in tin- luoimlain* 
between the Sanhhadrik, on which Puluhasaudra i- |>larrd,and the Kalinaili 
■■rttlugliRi. The illustrious I'lmrli j-rugiaphrr, i«dced, plarr. Duluta- 
•aadru on the same river with lihartliapoor, tail all the natives of the hill-. 
"Ilian I have hail an opportunity of ruUsMlling, allege, that ill this In- is 
mistaken. About six cns» mirth from the uioiuh of the (irruva, i* a town 
named 1'udnuha, liplunging to (inrklia. Tin-e three rivers eoler IlieftliU- 
tthraiu the Company'- district ofUarrli. AIhniI gf in.-hi h mr the Itonith of 
the tieruya, and in the territory of the Nnwab Va/ii, the tilwjrlira reeeitra 
the Bhahosa ; and in the same territory, almut J.I eo-s alone Ayodhya, 
it rerrirev the Surajiw nf the eastern iiiuuinjinrra anil lutv hunters, as tvrll 
us of Danville and Renat)]. This river, as 1 have already wealii-aed, is 
said tu hr farmed hy the union of the Sauhliadnk and Ulieri.un account of 
which will lie found in the appendix. Below the juwiinn of this river it is 
uniiersally agreed among the Hindu-, that the name of the river is Snrayu. 
11 ith the Mohammedans the western bralieh has eouirauniealcd to the 
united stream the name liy which it i- usually known among the lowlutdcrs, 
»» it was this brauch 
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merely called the Sota, or branch, which runs parallel to the 
main river for above nix miles, forming fur more than four the 
boundary between the two governments, when it joins the 
Ten river. I crossed this branch on the 11th of December, 
where it was about a quarter of a mile wide, and perhaps a 
fourth of the channel might be covered with water knee deep, 
hut nearly stagnant. 

The Ten comes to tbe boundary of this district, about 14 
miles from where it receives the above-mentioned branch of the 
(•haghra, and at the boundary receives from the north-west 
n marshy channel called the Nawara jhil, which forms the 
boundary for about fuur miles. The united channel called 
Teri is inconsiderable, and winds much, partly along the boun¬ 
dary, and partly on both sides of it, until about four miles 
from where it receives the branch of the Gliaghra called Soto. 
It there joins with a similar branch of that river called Bha- 
gala, which for some way serves as the boundary. The 
united channel is called the Teri. On the 11th of December 
I found it about 200 yards wide, and one half of the channel 
was covered with water knee deep, and having a pretty strong 
current. 

About half a mile below the junction of the Teri with the 
branch of the Ghoghra called Sota, it receives from the north 
a small river called the NnUha, which has a very short course 
of about three miles; but in the beginning of December con¬ 
tains a small stream. Immediately before it joins the Teri, it 
receives a rivulet, which has a much longer course than itself; 
but contains less stream, and has no proper name, but at 
Nawabgunj is usually called the powder-magAzine rivulet 
(Barudkhina nala) from a building of that kind erected on its 
bank by the Nawab's father. Its stream at Nawabgunj is 
very inconsiderable, but further north it enlarges into many 
long, wide, and shallow pools, filled with aquatic plants, ami 
called Uttara gangga, or the northern river. It commences 
by receiving the draining from a kind of lake in the form of 
an horse-shoe, which is called the Parbati jhil. This again 
communicates with another similar lake called the Arangga 
jhil, by a drain, which receives a little rivulet called Chiriya- 
hagina. Parbati also receives the drainings of another kind 
of lake called Mabadeva jhil, which receive* two rivulets. AU 
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these brandies of the Nakaha are »f the utmost importance 
to agriculture, containing, so long as is requisite, a large »up- 
ply of water very near the level of the fields. 

About two miles below the mouth of the Ten, the (ihaghra 
receives a small river naineil the (•li.ighnya tula, or naru, as 
the word is here pronounced. Tlu^ has a course of lour or 
live miles, anil is the drain from a large piece of water or jlnl, 
which goes by many names after the dillcrnit villages on its 
liank. Both this piece of water, .util the Glughuy.t, which 
drains from it, are of great use to the farmer. Below the 
mouth of the latter, the Ghaghm sends offa small branch or 
Sota, which has no peculiar name, ami its course is not two 
miles in length. 

After passing tin- two large islands lielow Aymlhyn. the 
Ghitghra, for about M) mile- III a direct line to the mouth of 
the Itapti, has no interruptions of that kind, ami is a clear 
channel usually about $ of a mile wide. In two places, how¬ 
ever, it sends oil" narrow brandies called solas, which, after 
short course!), rejoin the river, and are of no use to agricul¬ 
ture, hut do a good deal of harm liv cutting the fields. It 
would seem, however, very practicable to shut their ends, so 
as very soon lo obliterate their channels. One of them sepa¬ 
rates From the river about two miles Mow the lower island, 
and rejoins it about four miles lower dow n. The other sepa¬ 
rates about nine miles above the m uith of Kapti, into which it 
falls a few hundred yards above the junction with the Dew ha. 

About 14 miles above the upper end of the latter, the 
Ghaghra is joined by the Koyane Quanmdi H.\ a fine little 
river, which with its numerous hrnuehts fertilise* all the 
south-eastern parts of the district, and which shall he now 
described. It reaches the boundary of this district about 
13 miles west from Duiiiumagiinj. and f ,,r between !l ami 
10 miles forms the boundary between the dominions of the 
Company and those of the Nawab \ arir. It there sends to 
the south a small branch named the Jehada, which joins the 
Bisui after a course of about three miles, its whole length 
forming the boundary between the two governments, litis 
lioundary then ascends to the north-w<-t along the: Mitsui for 
about 20 miles. 

The Bisui in the upper part of'it» course i;: nearly as large 
as the Koyane, and is entirely in the country of the Nawab. 
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After it receive* the Jeliada, it* remaining course of five or 
six miles is entirely through the Company's territory. In 
tliis part of its course it has a channel perhaps 50 yards wide, 
and in the end of December contains a narrow but rapid 
stream about three feet deep. Although it contains many 
u<|iiatic plants, especially the Valisncria spiralis, it is per¬ 
fectly clear. It would at all seasons be difficult for loaded 
rattle to pass in any part. A little before it joins the 
Kuyune, it receives from the south-west a small stream called 
the Batparuyn, which has a course of four or five miles. 

The Koyane, before it receives the Bisui, is a similar 
channel and stream, hut this is it little wider and deeper, nor 
without boats or bridges would it he at all practicable for 
loaded cattle. A little below tin- junction of the Bisui the 
Koyane receives from the north-east a rivulet called the 
Bcngwnra, about the same size with the Batparoya. It is a 
smalt muddy channel, which iti the end of December I found 
nearly dry. Below this the Koyane in the beginning of Ja¬ 
nuary contained a line stream, which I could not cross on an 
elephant without boats. 

About IJ miles below the junction of the Bisui the Koyane 
is joined by the Rawai, which rises near I.algunj, and has a 
course of about 1 lii miles in length. About five miles from 
it* mouth it sends to the left a branch named the Majara, 
which, after receiving a rivulet named Gehadi, joins the 
Koyane about two miles higher up than the main stream of 
the Rawai. This latter is about 50 yards wide, but in the 
end of November the stream is not more than lil or 1 j feet 
broad, although it is clear and rapid. From the marks it 
has left, it would appear to swell enormously in the rainy 
season. Between the two mouths of the Kauai the Kuyune 
receives from the north a rivulet called the Manari, which, 
although small, is very useful to the farmer; as its water is 
near the level of the fields, and is collected by dnms, alibi d- 
ing a plentiful supply in December and January. 

About four utiles below the mouth of the Rawai the Koyane 
communicates with one of its brunches named the Kathne, 
by a channel named Saliiyahiiliiyu, which is eight or nine 
miles long, and forms the boundary between the divisions of 
Busti and Swrichan. The Kathne rises iu the northern 
part of the division of Basli, and, after a course of 10 or 
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12 miles tu the south-east. swell:, out into a Lind of marsliv 
lake five miles in length, Ilelow (his it, channel is e*ui- 
traded, and in January is nearly stagnant but deep. This, 
however, is probably owing to dams thrown across, |>art1v 
for irrigation, partly for catching ti,h. A, t|ir»e ilmns are 
mere mounds of earth, its stream even in the rainy season 
cannot he very considerable, but on that aivount it is the 
more valuable, as it i- m ar tlie level of the country. Where 
the stream is rapid, as in the Koyane. it forces it, wav into 
the soil so far, that the raising it for irrigation is attended 
with much labour. A very little below the mouth of the 
lake the Ratline communicates with the Koyane hy the chan¬ 
nel named Kahiyahahiya. which has been ulreadv mentioned; 
and after that lias an uninterrupted course of a lx ml Itl nr 
IT miles, w hen it entirely joins the Koyane. 

About II miles above the month of the kaihnc. and 10 lie- 
low the separation of the channel railed .Suliivnhahiva. the 
Koyane receives from the right a river named the .Mnn.mra 
or Manorania. 'J’his enter, the western boundary of the 
district from the territories of the Saw.ib Y.i/ir. and about 
five miles from theme pa,sc- Maiiikap-.oi', where it is a 
small channel, in whirli the water i, collected for irrigation 
by dams of earth. About sruti mile, soutli-eu'! from Mu- 
nikapoor it is joined by a very inruns idcrablr rivulet named 
Sajai, which has a course of about 11 mile' ol length, but in 
the dry season may In- pas-etl without notice. 

Nearly opposite to the mouth of the Najai the .M.inaur.i 
receives the drainings of two extensive marshy lakes named 
Dinnngar and Payer. About three miles lower down it re¬ 
ceives a stream fully us large us itself, which comes al,o from 
the territories of the Nnwah \ a/.ir, and for about four mile., 
serves ns a boundary, while it has a course <d about M miles 
entirely within tliia district. It is highly useful to the funner, 
admitting of having its water collected hy mounds of earth, 
and affording a plentiful supply in December and January. 

After receiving the Chamnai the Muiiaura pusses south¬ 
east for about 20 miles through the centre of the Klmniariya 
division. In this part of its course it i* in general about 
20 yards wide, and full of weeds, but rather deep, and cannot 
lie forded except at some parts, where it i* usually wider: 
at Koraiya Ghat the ford in the beginning of 1 h tt-inix-r was 
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aliout two feet deep. About a mile after entering the divi- 
aion of Mahuyadabar, the Manaura receives from its right a 
small stream called the Ramrekha, which arises by two heads, 
that unite at Khamariya, from wlience to its junction with 
the Manaura is about 10 miles, and from thence to Mahuya- 
dabar is about an equal distance. At this place the Manaura 
in the end of November was a fine stream 20 yards wide, 

2 feet deep, and rather dear. 

Between the Manaura and Royane there is a rivulet called 
the Maclihai, which runs cast through |»art of the divisions 
of Khamariya and Mahuyadabnr, and is lost in the latter, 
without comm uni eating with any river. It is lost in a large 
marshy hike called Chanda. Between the mouth of the Ma¬ 
naura, and that of the Ratline, the Royane communicates 
with the Sarayu by two channels called Maldnha, which con¬ 
tain a good deal of stagnant water, swelling occasionally into 
narrow marshy lakes, and highly useful to the farmer. 

Below the mouth of the Kathne in November 1 crossed 
the Royane, where it was Bbout 50 yards wide, but con¬ 
tained much water, being at least 6 feet deep. In some 
parte, however, it is said to have only u foot and a half of 
water, but at all seasons canoes can pass up and down, and 
in the rainy season it could be navigated by large boats; hut, 
so far as 1 could learn, it is never applied to the purposes of 
commerce; and disputes about the property have prevented 
the produce of the forests on its banks from being brought 
to market, except in carts. About four miles below the 
mouth of the Kathne the Royane receives from its right a 
rivulet named the Keyane, in which in November I found 
the water about 30 feet wide, and knee deep. About seven 
miles before entering the Ghaghra, the Royane receives hIso 
from the right another aimilar rivulet called the Jhijora. 

Opposite to the mouth of the Rapti the Sarayu divides 
into two branches surrounding an island, the property of 
which is disputed between the people of this district and 
those of the province of Benares, which reaches to the great 
river about the upper end of the island. Somewhat there 
about the great river, according to the Hindus, changes ita 
name, and the remainder of its course to the Ganges is called 
the Dwiwaha, or Dewha (Dewali K.) or divided. People 
arc not entirely agreed about the exact place where the 
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name Dew ha should commence, because there are >ru>nl 
branches of it that pass through the southern pari of this 
district, and the province of Benares, and differences of opi¬ 
nion prevail concerning which of these should be called the 
proper Sarayu; but they all unite, and join the Ganges at 
Dadri or Dardara Ksliatra, which is called the junction of 
the Sarayu and Rhagirnthi, is peculiarly holy, and, on the 
time proper for bathing at the aacrcd place, attracts un ini- 
raense concourse of pilgrims, while the mouth of the Dcwha 
attracts no peculiar notice, and is no better than any other 
part of the Ganges. 

From tlie mouth of the Rapti to the eastern boundary of 
this district the Dew ha has a course of about I.';! miles, sepa¬ 
rating from Gorukhpoor the province of Renarrs, and it is n 
channel from three-quarters to a mile wide, with only one 
small island, which is claimed, so far as 1 know-, w ithout dis¬ 
pute, by the people of this district. The stream is certainly 
somewhat wider, and as deep, as that of the Ganges, where 
the two rivers unite, and the current of the Dcwha is the 
most rapid. In fact its sources in the Karanali are more re¬ 
mote than those of the Gauges, and from beyond the first 
ridge of snowy mountains while those of the Ganges proceed 
from iu southern face. Were wc therefore to follow the 
ideas of some modern geographers, we should consider this 
as the true Ganges, ami give some other name to the sacred 
stream that passes Praysg and ilaridwar, just as these geo¬ 
graphers refuse the name of Nile to the sacred river of 
Abyssinia. 

Notwithstanding its site, no commerce is carried on in this 
district by means of the upper part of the Sarayu, except in 
sending a little fire-wood and thatch to Ayodhya, and the 
adjacent Muhammedan city of Fyzabad. On the bank of 
the part of the river called Dcwha, some trade is carried on 
by water; but so far as I can karn, there is not one boat em¬ 
ployed in commerce, that belongs to any town, which is on 
the bank of the great river within the territory of which I am 
now giving an account, unless ferry-boats should be consi¬ 
dered as such. It most be admitted as some excuse, that 
the navigation of the Ghaghra is attended with some danger, 
as it abounds with calcareous tufa, forming thick crusts like 
rocka. Even where these are confined to the banks, the 



stream is so rapid, that boats are driven against them and 
lost; but in this river these crusts in sonic parts extend 
across the channel, and even approach the surface in the 
middle of the stream. There is a very bad rock of this kind 
a little below I’ayana, and about four coss above Rhsgulpoor. 
In the dry season this bank comes within a cubit of the sur¬ 
face, and, being never visible, its situation is indifferently 
known. In the rainy season, however, when the stream is 
most violent, boats pass over it without danger, below Bha- 
gulpoor again there is in the river another ledge of calca¬ 
reous tufa or Kangkar, whieh is less dnngrrmis in the dry 
season, because it is then visible; hut in the Hoods it is very 
had. It is situated opposite to knringimj. a village on the 
right bank of the river, and nearer that side than to this 
district. 

The Haiti.— The proper name of this river in the sacred 
language is the Airnwsti, so called after the elephant of the 
god ludra, by whom it is said to hove been formed. The 
name is the same with that of the great river of Ava ; and 
although our river is much inferior to that magnificent 
stream, it it still very considerable, and might be of the ut¬ 
most advantage to commerce, were the inhabitants of its 
banks capable of availing themselves of the conveyance which 
it offers. Although very considerable, it does not issue from 
the hills covered with perpetual snow; but is formed by the 
union of two rivers, the Mari and Jhingruk, which have 
courses of considerable length among the lower mountains, 
and join a little before they reach the plain subject to the 
Nawab Vazir. After a long course, the Kapti comes to the 
eastern boundary of this district, along which it runs for 
about 10 miles; and then, bending more to the east, it passes 
for about 47 miles through the divisions of Dumuriyagunj, 
and Bangsi, and between those of Magahar and Maniur- 
gunj, nor during this space does it receive any branch. The 
river in the heats of spring is in many parts fordable; but 
its current is very moderate, so that, although it contains 
many fallen trees, the navigation would be attended with 
little danger for small boats, and in the rainy and cold seasons 
large boHls might essily frequent it. Except timber, how¬ 
ever, nothing is exported nor iui|>uru-d by its means, although 
two place* of some (ratio, Dumuriyagunj ami Bangsi, stand 
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on itB banks. At the former tlic channel is about JIH> yards 
wide, and in the end of December was liulf way filled with 
water !) or II) feet deep. At llangsi tlic size of the channel 
is nearly the same, hut the banks are lower, and in the 
Hoods are inundated to a great extent, while the plain on 
both sides is intersected bv several old channel', that would 
appear at one time to have contained the river. 

At a point, where rite divisions of Magahar. Mtinsurgunj, 
and I.olan join, the Kapti receives the Ghunggi, a river, the 
branches of which fertilize a groat extent of country. What 
is reckoned the source of the Ghiinggi by the oath i*s, i> 
neither the largest, nor most remote of its branches. nor does 
it proceed from the mountains, hut rises from the plain in 
the north-west pari of the division of Puli, where it is called 
Ghughar. After a course of about 17 miles to the smith 
and west, it joins tin- eastern branch of the Tinny, and the 
united stream assumes the name (ilintiggi. The Tinny or 
Trunni, as it is called bv the mount ameers, springs from the 
hills of I’alpo, enters the plain at liutaiil. ami soon after 
divides into tvro branches, the eastern of which i- said by the 
police officers of Pali to form the present boundary of their 
jurisdiction towards the territory usurped by Gurkha, al¬ 
though the officers of that government, I believe, extend 
their claims a good way farther east. Thi* eastern branch 
of the Tinay has a course of about JO miles to meet the 
Ghaghar, with which it forms the Ghunggi. The united 
stream, after a course of almost five miles, lint in a corner 
now in possession of Gurkha, receives from its left a river 
named the Danda, wInch, rising in the plains of the Pali divi¬ 
sion, has a course of about Mi miles, the two last of which 
are in the lands now occupied by Gnrklia. 

The (ihunggi front receiving the Danda passes through 
these lands for about four miles, and then receives from the 
cast a small rivulet, which forms their southern boundary, as 
does the Ghunggi for above two mile', after tins junrtion. 
It then turns south-west, passing through Dunn, and be¬ 
tween that division and a detached part of Munsurgunj for 
about 10 miles. At Lotan it is a deep channel, which, in 
the end of January contained a rapid wide stream, but it was 
foldable, and had been swollen by raim, which had fallen a 
few day* before. 
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At the end of the 10 mi let above mentioned, the main 
channel of the Ghonggt tarna suddenly to the west; but the 
original channel, called Purana-Ghunggi, winds about 10 miles 
to the south-east, where it is rejoined by the main stream. 
This, after passing four miles through the detached part of 
Munsurgunj, receives a river called Kungra, which has a 
course of about nine miles from the north and east, and ia 
formed by the junction of the western Tinay with the Telar. 
About a third of its course from the junction of tiiese two 
rivers, the Kungra communicates with the Mekhara by a 
channel named the Budhiyari. 

The western Tinay comes from Rutau) ns above mentioned 
and passes for shout 20 miles through the country usurped 
by Gorkha, where it receives several branches, all of which 
seem to rise front the southern face of the hills next to the 
plain. On coming to the boundary of what remaius in the 
company's possession, it senda to the west a branch named 
Ghorhawa, which anastomoses with the Telar, und forms the 
boundary its whole length. After the separation of the 
Ghorhawa, the Tinay runs south and west 10 miles, first 
separating the division of Lotan from the lands possessed by 
Gorkha, and then passing entirely through the former. Near 
Kharati its channel is about S00 yarda wide, and in January, 
before any rain had fallen, contained a pretty clear stream, 
about 20 yards wide and knee deep. It contains many shells 
and a few pebbles. 

The Telar, which unites with the western Tinay, to form 
the Kungra, comes from the land usurped by Gorkha ; and, 
where it reaches the present frontier, is joined by the 
Ghorhawa branch of the Tinay. From that place it forms 
for some way the present boundary between the Company and 
Gorkha. On coining to the boundary between the divisions 
uf Lotan Dhuliyabhandar it it joined by the Koti, which 
rises in the usurped lands of Gorkha, and for some way 
forms the boundary between these and the division of Dhuliy- 
abandar, tiiat is to say in its present reduced state. It after¬ 
wards forms the boundary between this division and Lotan, 
until it joins the Tinay to form the Kungra. In this part of its 
course, where I crossed it, the channel is about 20 yards wide 
and the water, which extends across, reaches in January to 
about mid-thigh, and has a gentle stream. A rope made of 
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ilie atoms of woody climbing pl inth is stretched across, xml 
fixed at each end to a tree, and by thin people in flood* draw 
theroaelves over, there being no ferry. Where it rearin'> 
the boundary of I thuliyabhnndur, it ia joined by a rivulet 
named Sis.ay a, which for some way separates the remaining 
part of that division, from wlmt has been seized by Gorllia ; 
and a little lower it ia joined by the Marthi, which, after a 
long course through the usurpation* of that people, passes 
through a comer of what remains to the company. 

About a mile below the junction of the Kungrathc <<!mn^pi 
receives the Jemuyar, which rises in the plains usurped In 
Gurkha, and. after some course through these, separate* 
them from the part still remaining under the authority of the 
Thannhdar of 1 ftiuliyalthiiiidar. It then receives from its 
right the Malinsninu. which separates the division of Bangui 
from the usurpation* of Gorkha. Below the jutietion the 
Jemuyar separates the divisions of B:ni!?»i ntnl Dhuliyahluin- 
dar for about 12 miles, during which it receives from the 
former a rivulet named Dili. Below this the channel is nar¬ 
row but deep, and in January contain* only some stagnant 
pool* of water, and no stream. At the southern owner of 
Dhuliyahhnndar the Jemuyar receive* from its left a petty 
rivulet named Mekharu, which, a* already mentioned, com¬ 
municate* with the Kungi i by mean* of the Budhiyari. From 
the mouth of the Mckhura the Jemuyar, for about six miles, 
runs through the division of Bnngsi to join the Gluinggi. 

About six miles again below the mouth of the Jemuyar the 
Ghunggi receives a river called the old {Burii llapti, although 
I cannot learn, that it bus any communication with that river; 
but it tnay jmssihly he one of its old channels. It come* to 
the eastern frontier of the district about 11 mile* north from 
Duumriyagunj, and for almut nine mile* forms the northern 
boundary of the Bangsi division, it then passes entirely into 
that jurisdiction, on receiving a river called Arra, which for 
a long way separates the lands usurped lit Gurkha from the 
territories of the Kawab Vaair: and, f'>r some miles before 
it joins the Buri Rapti, separates the latter from the division 
of Bangs). The Buii Rapti, after entering this division, 
runs about 10 miles to the ruined town of Sanauli, where 
during the rainy season, it ia so large, a* to admit of a good 
deal of timber being exported. Immediately below the old 
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fortress of Sanauli, the Uuri Rapti receives from its right a 
rivulet named Sikri, which has a very deep but narrow and 
muddy channel, although in January it contains no stream. 
About eight miles below Sanauli the Iluri Rnpti receives the 
Bangangga nr arrow river, which comes from the lower hills 
of Pal pa, and, after running some way through the lands 
usurped by Gorkha, parses about 20 miles through the division 
of Bangui. lietween the Arra and Bangangga is a river 
named the Surahi, which enters the division of Rangsi from 
the territory usurped by Gurkha, and soon after is lost in the 
marshes north from Sanauli, nor docs its current reach the 
Hurt itapti. 

Six or seven miles below the mouth of the Bangangga, (lie 
Iluri Itapti receives from its left the Malm. It must be <it>- 
served, that this part of the united stream is by many called 
the liangonggn, as most of the water would appear to come 
by that stream. The channel immediately below the junction is 
about 100 yards wide, and in January contains a pretty con¬ 
siderable stream, although it is fordable, but oxen cannot 
pass with loads, and a ferry is therefore employed to trans¬ 
port the goods. Timber comes down both the littri itapti 
and liangangga. The lluha in the upper part of its course, 
where it separates the division of Dimniriyagunj from Rangsi, 
ix called Paraii. Within Rangsi it receives from its right a 
rivulet named the Mkrari; and some way below it is known 
hy the names of Ghaglutr and llalm. It is a channel about 
2(1 yards wide with a fine clear stream about 1(1 feet wide 
and knee deep, which in some places is raised by dams for 
the purpose of irrigation, ami much more, than is now done, 
might be easily effected. 

Prom the mouth of the lltihn the Raugangga or Rnri 
Rapti has a course of about three miles to join the Gliunggi, 
in which its name is lost, although it is by far the most con¬ 
siderable river. From receiving the Rangangga to joining 
the old Gliunggi the present channel has a course of al¬ 
most 10 miles; and from thence, to where the Gliunggi 
joins the Rapti, is three miles farther. After receiving the 
Ghunggi the Rapti runs south, and runs in that direction for 
about 10 miles, during which it communicates with the lake 
called Bakhira, Bangrachh, or Motijhil, hy two channels. 
The uppermost is called Gaighat; the lower, where it issues 
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from the lake is called Chorma, but about its middle it spread* 
out into a marsh called Marar, and the channel between that 
and the Raptiis called Glutiha. By these Urge boats might 
enter the lake during the whole rainy season. After this 
bend to the south the llapti turns west for t» miles toG.imkh- 
jioor; and. during; this space, communicates l>\ several chan¬ 
nels with the Ami, and a lake called Nawar. Tiieuntiermost 
of these channels is called Sar, ami passes direct lieiwcrn the 
llapti and Ami, but is very inconsiderable. The next of 
these channels, comes from an old branch of the llapti, and 
falls into the Nawar lake. It is called Nciigwahhc ngw.i. 
The third channel falls into the same lake, and is called 
Jnkaha. In the rainy season boats chi pass through these 
passages and lakes to the Ami. 

A little above the town of liorukbpoor the llapti receives 
the lloliin or Iloliini, which rises from the southern 
face of the mountains in the division of Pali, and after a course 
of about ~0 miles is joined from its left hv the Mahnwe. 
This rises in a similar lu.-iiimr. and about the middle of its 
course is joined by a rivulet called tin: Piisha, which sends 
to its left u brunch called tin* New -.N'av.i, Ptisha, which joins 
tile Jharui, that will lie afterwards mentioned. The Knhin, 
after being joined by the Mahawe. runs about 1~' miles, N\V. 
through Pali ami I.atan; and, where the latter division inceix 
Njchltiul ami Munsurgunj, i> joined by tin Payas. Between 
the two junctions I lie lloliin is a narrow channel sunk deep 
in a clay soil, and in the end of Jaimuiy contains a dirty 
stream knee deep. 

The Payas is formed by the junction of the Jharui and Mu- 
lay rivulets. The former rises from the southern face of the 
hills; anil soon after is joined by another rivulet named the 
Pangruya, and also by the new Podia lately mentioned. 
Below this it is a channel deep sunk in the soil, and in its 
whole course, as well us its continuation the Pay as, it forms 
the boundary between the divisions of Pali and Nichlaul. 
After about a third of its course it receives from its left a 
rivulet called Chakdahawa, which is formed by two branches, 
the Chandan and Bangangga. The former in h ebruary I 
fobnd a fine clear stream, a very few feet below the level of 
the country) the other is a wide shallow: stagnant channel 
equally well fitted for the irrigation of the fields. Somewhat 
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Ik-Iow the middle of its course the Jharui divides into two 
branches, which about eight miles below reunite. That to 
the right is named the fsigari, and that to the left is the Tengra. 
After the rc-union the former name prevails, and continues 
for about three miles, when it joins the Mulay, and forms the 
I’ayas. 

The Mulay is an insignificant rivulet, which rises on the 
ji tains, and communicates with the little Gandaki by a channel 
named the Chitari. About six miles below the mouth of the 
I'ay an the Kohini is joined from its left by the Kelly a, a rivulet 
nf cons id era Me length, but trifling size, which rises in the 
division of Niclilnui. About 11 miles farther south the 
Kohini receives from the same side a similar rivulet named 
the Chiluya, the whole course of which is in Munsurgunj, as 
is also that of the Temar, by which it is joined from its right. 
From the junction of the Chiluya, until the Kohini unites with 
the Kapti, is about nine miles, and here the Kohini, even in 
spring, contains much water, so that its passage requires the 
assistance of ferry boats. Gorukh|ioor, although a consider¬ 
able town on the bank of the river navigable Ht all seasons, 
has no boats employed in any commerce except the timber 
trade, and very few frequent the place for any other purpose. 
The channel of the Kapti at Gorukhpoor scemB to be about 
200 yards wide; but at all seasons contains deep water. In 
the dry season the current is trifling, although below the town 
even in the heats of spring large boats can pass; but in a few 
places there are deep fords. 

About 12 mile* below Gorukhpoor the Kapti receives from 
its right a small channel named the Jhewura, through which 
the drainings of the Nandor lake empty themselves by two 
streams, that unite near the Kapti. In this part of its course 
the river begins to be morr frequented by boats, and although 
tio marts have been established on its bnnks, some strangers 
bring boat* to carry away grain, and boats arc built for sale, 
and go away loaded. Between 3 and 4 miles below the 
mouth of the Jhewura the Ami enters the Kapti from the 
same side. It is a small river fed entirely by springs from the 
plains of this district, but contains a copious and convenient 
supply of water for the use of I lie farmer. It rises 2 or 3 
miles south from Dumuriyngunj, and after a course of about 
21 miles is joined by the river Budh. In this part of its 
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counf, so far as 1 saw on tin* road between Dumurrj agunj 
ami Ranpoor, it is a small marshy channel, which in the rainy 
season overflows its hank* to a considerable extent. About 
midway it receives a rivulet named the Jemuyar. The Burl li 
rises about eight miles east from the source of the Ami, and 
has a course of about 16 miles, during which it is joined from 
the left bv two rivulets, the Rarnr and Knnhnti. The former 
in January contains a small clear stream, the hitler conisins 
only stagnant pools. 

Below the junction of the Hudh canoes ran at nil season* 
pass up and down the Ami, and some wax below the junction 
the channel is about fin yard* wide while in the beginning of 
January the water extended from side to side, and was so 
deep ns to require mv elephant to swim. The water how¬ 
ever was nearly stagnant. In the course of four miles here 
it receives three rivulets. The uppermost from the right is 
very inconsiderable, and has no appropriate name. The next 
enmes from the left, is cnllrd Ciongra, and in January contains 
only stagnant pools. The third from the right is called Sikri, 
and is formed by the junction of the Sidiknn.ira ami Makri. 
About seven miles below the mouth of the Sikri. the Ami 
communicates with the lake of Hokhira l»y a channel, ••.ill*<1 
Bangti, and three miles lower down it communicates with 
the Kmlra by a channel, at first called Itrlanva; hut which, 
spreading out into a kind of lake is then called Chanda Tal, 
and afterwards contracting, is named the Itani Tal. This 
channel with the Kudra and Ami .surrounds a triangular spare, 
which contains the town Magahar, and is five miles in length. 
The Kudra has a course of 111 or Id miles, joining the Ami 
from its right. It is a small hut deep channel, and in the 
middle of March contains stagnant pools of water, with dry 
spaces between. 

At Magahar, the Ami in March was swollen by the rains 
that had lately fallen, so as to cover a slight wooden bridge; 
but at all season* it requires a ferry for heavy carriages. It 
i* alleged to rise considerably every January and I ebruary, 
even should there have been no rain; but not so much a* ibis 
>eor, when much had fullen. Thi- il curort, i* a curious 
circumstance. The native* attribute the ri~<- to a great quan¬ 
tity of aquatic plants (Cyperi, Seirpi, Spa uranium.) which 
**rly in spring vegetate in the nearly -tagtranl water with 
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Km! vigour. 1 nowhere, however, saw the channel entirely 
tilled with these plants, there were among the plots in which 
they grow, many clear passages abundantly ample for the 
stream; nor, even did the plants occupy the whole channel, 
are they of a nature to confine the water. Rather more than 
eight miles below the junction uf the Kudra, the Ami from 
the right, receives the Jamura, and in the intermediate space 
has two communications with the llapti; one by the Sar 
already mentioned, the other by the Sasa through the Kuwnr 
lake. 

The Jamura has a course of about 44 miles from the boun¬ 
dary lictween Hasti and Dumuriyagimj; hut in that part of its 
course it is called the (iareya, ami is very inconsiderable; nor 
is it anything enlarged in the lower part of its course. In the 
course of two or three miles below the mouth of the Jamura, 
the Ami communicates with the Hapti through the Nawar 
late by two channels called Kungras. The lower, which I 
aaw, is a channel JO or 40 yards wide, and in March con¬ 
tained a great deal of stagnant water filled with aquatic 
plants, and had its sides overgrown with aquatic trees. 

At Unaula the channel of the Ami may be 30 or 40 yards 
wide, and in March is filled with water from side to side. It 
is deep, but nearly stagnant. From thence to its junction 
with the Hapti arc about 10 miles, in which space it receives 
three rivulets. The uppermost coining from the left, has no 
name. The other two are from the right, and are called 
Dogari and Karmahi. About seven miles below the mouth 
of the Ami, the llapti receives from its right a rivulet named 
the Selani, which communicates with the 'i'arcna by a channel 
named Garanggari, and this again sends a branch called 
Kungriva to join the llapti, about two miles below the mouth 
of the Selani, which in November is a small dirty stagnant 
water course. 

About eight miles below the mouth of the Kungriya, the 
Rapti receives from its left a river named the Kathne, and it 
must be observed, that on the opposite Bide of the Rapti 
there is a river of the same name, which implies its being 
fitted for boats conveying timber, although at present neither 
i* by any means adapted for this purpose. The eastern 
Kathne, about 10 miles from its mouth, without any assign¬ 
able reason, changes its name to Pliarcn; and in the lower 
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part of it* course is a narrow but deep channel, which, where 
I crossed in Not ember, was not fordable; but the ferry-men 
any that in spring it is not navigable. 

The Pharrii rises near Munsurgunj, and in that part nf in 
course in March is a small river nearly stagnant, ami deep 
sunk in its channel. A little below l’ipraj, it receive* from 
its right a similar rivulet named the Raphur. About IK nule* 
1m* low it receives, from the right alto, a river uained the 
Gorra, which conies from a large marshy lake that is east 
iron) Gurukhpoor, and about the middle of its course receives 
the Turn, which rises near Munsurguuj. It has a wide 
chunne); but in March has no stream, ami in most parts is 
dry. About a mile below the mouth of the Kathne the Kapti 
receives a small channel, which is in fad the druin from a 
large marshy lake called lllicri, but is called the Dew ha, 
probably from that great river having once run in its direction. 
The Hheri lake receives a river named the Tarena, which in 
November is a pretty large hut dirty stagnant water rourse. 
It has a course of about ill miles, and communicates with the 
Sclani by the channel Garanggri, as has been already men¬ 
tioned. 

Opposite to the mouth of tins old Dewlm, the It apt! receive* 
a small river named the Majhane, which rises a little north¬ 
east from Mensurgunj, but is there very inconsiderable. 
Some five or six miles lower down, at the road from Reiiy* 
to Gorukhpoor, it is a winding channel, w hich although nearly 
stagnant in March, contains even then a good deal of water 
little sunk below the level of the fields, and therefore would 
be highly useful to the farmer, who had industry to apply it 
to his fields ; but its vicinity is mostly waste. About 30 miles 
from its source, for what reason I know not, the Majhane 
changes its name to Bethuya, which at Rudrapoor, although 
it has received no tributary stream, i» a deep though narrow 
channel, containing in November so much water that an ele¬ 
phant in crossing must swim. The ferry-men say, that boats 
of 100 mum burthen can ascend at all seasons, 5 cos* higher 
than Rudrspoor; and a good deal of timber is floated down, 
hut no other commerce is carried on by its means. A little 
way below Kudrapoor the Bethuya is joined by the Kuma, 
which rises in the north-east part of Gajpoor, and it a small 
channel, in November nearly stagnant, but near the level of 

vot. it. % 
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the cnunlry, and overgrown with tuft> of long grass. About 
four miles before it joins the Bethuya, the Kurna sends off 
(he Gumaya, which joint the Rapli, about a mile below the 
mouth of the Bethuya. From thence the Kapti to its mouth 
has a course of about five miles, in w hich its appearance docs 
not differ materially from that at Gorukhpoor. 

Letter Gandaki .—Although the lesser iChliotij Gandnki 
is but a small stream I have given it a separate head, because 
it is quite distinct from any of the greater rivers. It rises 
from a fine perennial spring at the bottom of the mountains 
io the diviaion of Nichtaul, and is there most usually called 
the Buri or old Gandaki, although on account of the moun¬ 
tains, it is impossible that it could have ever been a channel 
of the greater Gandnki. Alter running about seven miles 
south-west, the Buri Gandaki rereives from its right a rivulet 
named the Khejuri, which, like the Buri Gandaki, is a chan¬ 
nel 15 or sill yards wide. In February it contained much 
water nearly stagnant, but well fitted for irrigation. About 
five miles after receiving the Khejuri, the ChlioU Gandnki, 
for ao it is here called, communicates with the Mulay by an 
inconsiderable channel named the Cliitari. 

About J6 miles lower down the lesser Gandaki is joined by 
the upper branch of a rivulet, the nomenclature of which is 
very confused. It rises a little north from Nichlaul, ami is 
there railed Amu, but suon changes its name to Krkhra. 
About five miles smith from Nichlaul the Kekhrn divides 
into two branches, of which that to the right preserves the 
name, while the other is at first called Nari, hut in the lower 
part of its course is named Ghagi, and after a course of about 
10 miles joins the lesser Gandaki, as above-mentioned. 

Rather more than a mile lower down the Gandaki receives 
the other branch of the Keklira, which in tne upper part of 
its course preserves that name, but changes it first to Man 
and then to Chatnar bvruyar (or drown the cobler). About 
five miles lower down, the lesser Gandnka receives a consi¬ 
derable rivulet named the Hirna, which has a course of about 
15 miles. Near its source it is a small channel little sunk 
under the surface, and in the middle of February contained 
a very smalt stream, with a good deal of water in stagnant 
pools, but much rain had recently fallen. A very little below 
the Hirna. anil also from the right side, the Gandaki receives 
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* petty rivulet tiamcil the Khanuya. Hy the various tributary 
stream* above mentinned the lesser (i.mdaki is considerably 
enlarged. Il is little sunk below the surface, and towards 
the end of February contained a pretty clear at ream. ulswit 
■10 feet wide and more than knee deep. 

About 18 miles beltiw the month of the kliamiva the lesurr 
Gandnki receives, also from the right, a eousiderahlc rimlrl 
named the Maun, whirl) has a course of about ~'i mile* long, 
and is well fitted fur the use of the farmer, as it rimtain* in 
the dry season a little stream near the surface, which, by 
dams, may lie readily turned into canal*. Less than n mile 
above the mouth of the Maun, the lesser (ianduki divides 
into two branches, which reunite helmr. forming an island 
about 26 miles l> ng and almost lt> wide. The ehuntiel to the 
right preserves the u.imr (iaudaki, and, as has been men¬ 
tioned, receive* the Maun. About nine miles lower down, 
tlie Ciandaki receives from the right a rivuht nauiid I foliar, 
a small dirty channel overgi-ovn with gra-s. hut which )n 
November contains much stagnant water, very near the level 
of the country. In ibis part of its course, the lesser (iaudaki 
in some part* is a channel 100 yards wide, which in March 
eojttai'va a clear gentle stream. .'Ml yards wide ami 2 feet deep, 
running on pure sand; in other parts it i» much narrower, 
the channel being clay, and there the water i- deep, bill ciui 
in Novcmlier nearly stagnant urn! rather dirty. 

About eight miles below tlie (foliar, the lesser (iaudaki 
receives from its right a rivulet named the iKwrangel.i, in 
the up|>er part of its course, and the K.mgelii in the lower. 
It has a course of ub„ut U8 miles, and rises north from Mun- 
surgunj, along with the Majhane formerly mentioned. It is 
there very inconsiderable. At BcIjw.i it is a small channel, 
little sunk, and overgrown with tofts of long grass; but in 
November contains a good supply of stagnant water. I he 
left branch of the lesser (iaudaki i> called the Khanuya. 
Near Kesiya it is a very small channel, which in March is 
dry. About nine miles below, where it separates from the 
Gandaki, the Khanuyu is joined, from the left, by a rivulet 
named the Gliagi, which ha* a course of about six miles ; but 
about two miles from its source is joined by a rivulet named 
the Bangri, which is 12 or IS miles in length, hut very incon¬ 
siderable in size. About eight miles below the mouth of the 
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Ghagi, the Kbanuya receives from the left a rivulet, which 
has a course of about tea miles, partly in this district, partly 
in that of Saran, and partly along the frontier. In the upper 
part of its course it is named Samla, in the lower Kesiya. 
The remaining part of the Khunuya is also partly along the 
frontier, partly in Saran, and partly in this district. At Se- 
iempoor, about six miles below the reunion of the two 
branches of the lesser Gandaki, this river may be 150 or 200 
yards wide. At ail seasons it msy be navigated by canoes, 
although it has little current and is full of weeds, and in the 
rainy season boats of 1000 mans burthen could frequent it; 
but searcely any goods are exported or imported by its means. 
From Selenipoor to the mouth of the lesser GanUuki is about 
ten miles, during the last seven of which it forms the boun¬ 
dary between this district and Saran. 

The larger (iuutiali or Sarayant .— This is a grand river, 
the most remote source of which, named Dauiodarkund, is 
beyond the snowy mountains, in the territories of u chief of 
Bhutan, or Thibet, named the Maslang Kajo, and now tri¬ 
butary to Gorklia. After a long and winding course through 
the immense chasm* between the peak* of Emodus, and 
through the inferior mountains, where it receives numerous 
tributary springs, it is joined at Dewghat by the Trisul- 
gungga, a river larger thnri itself, which comes from the 
higher parts of the snowy mountains, north from Kathmundu. 
From Dewghat downward* the great river is navigable in 
canoes, and, in a small territory usurped last year by Gorklia, 
at Bhelauuji, becomes navigable for bouts of considerable 
burthen. I have already described the magnificent scenery 
on its banks, between this place and where it reaches the 
plain; and there it seems to me to contain fully as much 
water as the Ganges after its union with the Yamuna at Alla¬ 
habad ; but as its banks are high, and aa the channel in 
February contains water almost its whole width, the breadth 
of the stream in the rainy season is much less than that which 
the Ganges then attains. It then huwever acquires a for¬ 
midable rapidity, which renders the navigation dangerous. 
In February the wuter it 10 or 12 feet deep, and the current, 
although gentle, is very strong, approaching near, but not 
reaching that degree of rapidity, w inch occaaions a rippling 
noise. The water is perfectly clear, and the huttom consists 
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rlii^By of large wMer-uorn pebbles. All the upper pari of 
the river is usually named Narayani, after (lie Supreme 
Being; nr Salagrami, after atoms which the Hindus wor¬ 
ship, and which are found in its channel, fmm where it passes 
the singular fountains of flame and wntrr at Mnklauath, to 
where it enters the plain. It is only below this that the name 
Gandaki is known fur this river; nor is it ever used onion i; 
the mountaineers, except hy such as are arquainti-d with the 
continuity of the stream, and adapt their conversation to the 
understanding of the people ill the low country. 

Lower down, 1 am told, there are several passes on the 
(iandaki that are dangerous fur hunts on account of slimes or 
rocks, for the natives use the same word to express both; 
nor could 1 obtain any satisfactory information on the subject, 
the people here possessing no boats, nor carrying on any 
commerce hy its means, that of timber excepted. and the 
boats employed in that trade tome entirely Iroui Saran 

The Gandiiki or Nnrayani. in passing Mnddni hill si pin ales 
this district from lands originally belonging to the Kaimnigar 
or Tanahung Raja; and which should forma part of Saran 
as belonging to Kaimiagur, which paid tribute to the '.’oni- 
puny ; but these lands were ii'iir|N-d by (aorkb.i. wln-n its 
chief seized on the independent territory of Tana hung be¬ 
longing to the Kaniiittgar Kaja. Ip mi Miehi.tr hill down¬ 
wards, for about SKI miles the main channel of the Gandaki 
forms, to far as 1 know, the undi-puted Imuihtary In-tween this 
district and Saran. About four miles below Maddar hill, the 
Gandaki divides into twoehanneL,which re-unite uftrr forming 
a sandy island + miles long and I} with-. The eastern chan¬ 
nel contains the principal stream, although the western is 
wide, and contains many water-worn pebbles ; but in Febru¬ 
ary the stream that it contains i> »erv trifling. Somewhat 
more than three miles below lies Maud, ihe Gandaki forms 
another about nine miles long, anti between three and four 
broad. The western channel there is very narrow, and is 
called the K.hay in. 

About four miles below this second island a third, and 
much more valuable one commences. This is about US miles 
long, and six miles wide. The great channel of the Gandaki 
at present passes for about 21 miles along the east side of 
this island, and then dividing into two, separate# from the 
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upper part of the island a smaller portion, eight miles long 
and three wide, which belongs to this district without dispute; 
hut the upper part of the island consisting of two territories, 
the Taluks of Labadhi and Bhetaha is violently contested. 
A decision of the magistrate of this district has confirmed the 
claims of the Zemindars here; but actual possession is in 
favour of those of Saran. This part of the island on the west, 
is bounded by what is called the old Gandaki, and this until 
of late it acknowledged to have been the main channel of the 
river; but it is alleged, that wherever the main channel may 
go, is the legal boundary. 

About Hi miles from its head this old Gandaki receives the 
Jharai, which rises near Parraona, and its source is a channel 
about 30 yards wide, and sunk very deep. In February the 
stream might be 80 feet wide, knee deep, and not rapid. It 
there receives a rivulet n.imrd the Itangri, which has a 
long course of 111 miles, but is very inconsiderable. After 
receiving the Kangri, the Jharai runs three or four miles, 
before it joins the old Gnndaki, and, after running in its 
channel for about tin equal distance separates again, having 
once been entirely distinct from ibis river. After the separa¬ 
tion, the Jharai runs about 18 miles through the division of 
Parraona, and then enters Saran, where it continues about 
17 miles; after which, under the name of Jhara or Jharui, it 
forms the boundary between the division of Selempoor and 
Saran for seven miles, and then re-enter* the latter jurisdic¬ 
tion. After the two branches of the Gandaki unite at the 
bottom of the lung island, its channel fur b’ix miles forms the 
boundary between the division of Parraona and Saran, and 
below this it has on both sides the lands of the Utter juris¬ 
diction. 

The Riven in general .—From what has been said in detail, 
it will appear that the rivers of this district differ considerably 
from the great torrent* as they may be called, of other dis¬ 
tricts. Although their channels, except those of the Ghaghrn 
Rapti and Gandaki, are nut to be compared in sise with those 
of many rivera in Bhagulpoor and Bebar, their atreams are 
in general perennial, and they are thereby considerably more 
valuable for agriculture and commerce, although the natives 
have availed themselves very little of the advantages, which 
they offer for either purpose. The difference that exists 
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between the river* of this dim ml. and the torrent* of tit,* 
Vindhyan mountains, arises from the springs in this district 
being fed from alpine sources, while iluuc of tlie south 
depend almost entirely upon the periodic d r.iiuii. Tile fre¬ 
quent anastomoses* in the small rivers uf this district seem to 
arise from its greater flatness. The direction nf the current 
in the channels forming these niinstiuiioscs is very uncertain, 
running at one time one win. and at another tune in the con¬ 
trary direction, according as m«rc or less ram lots happened 
to fall at the sources of the rivers which they connect. 

Lskes ash M aRsIii In this district pieces of water that 
never become dry. are vecy numerous : hut in general they do 
not entirely resemble either the Likes or nur-lies uf Kmope. 
They Imve however, a strongci reseiiilil.iiice to the former 
than to the latter, in the rainy season they are of great 
extent and pretty deep; hut even then they .ire in many parts 
hid by reeds, some aquatic trees, ami many aquatic herbs. 
As the lung dry season advances, their size contracts greatly, 
and, except in a few parts they become very shallow, and in 
many dry, while every dav they are more and more obscured 
by tlie vegetation. This consists partly of reeds i.framfci', 
and oilier grasses (Paulrun. Orym). rushes {Alixmt, Dana- 
ximiuw, Siagittaria), cyperus. scirpus, sparganium, bushes 
[ArxchpuoiMear, Rota), and trees (lltiringlauia, ('rfthalaa- 
Iftu*), all of which project above the water; partly of water 
lilies (Xrlumbium, SijHtphra. .\laiii/ant/irk), w lntse leaves float 
on the surface, partly of plants that float entirely detached 
iPiilia, Saltiuia, Azalia,, and partly of numerous herb* that 
grow tinder water < I aUxurrin, Srrpirala, I'kara, Pulamagr- 
ton, Aponogeton, ZamaicMw, ;Vc. \r ,; In their great in¬ 
equality, of size at different seasons, and in the ill-defined 
state between land anil water, which the shallower parts of 
most of them overgrown with projecting plants offer to the 
view, these pieces of water difler from tin- well-defined lakes 
of Europe ; but they differ also much from bogs or marshes 
in Slaving nothing offensive or sinking on their sides and 
bottoms, which notwithstanding the immense quantity of vege¬ 
tables and animals that they contain, consist of a fine clay, 

* BnarUlf Off Slid muuiu^ into earli otfcvr. ji lb UWl-'«vsb ol 
tlw i.uiiy do.—(Eo.J 
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which immediately nn being exposed to the air becomes firm, 
nor doe* it ever emit any offensive vapours. The vicinity of 
these piece* of water is therefore perfectly healthy. 

T hr Air and Wrather. —As might be naturally expected, 
the climate henrs a much stronger resemblance to that of 
Puraniya than to that of the western provinces near the 
Ganges. It* southern parts, however, enjoy the pre-eminent 
advantage of being very healthy, and are perhaps as much 
*» a* any of the hot climates of Asia. The winds in general 
are either from the cast or west; and, when the wind, which 
is most prevalent, changes, it doeB not draw round gradually 
hy the north or south, but comes at onec from the direction 
contrary to that which is prevalent, a short calm only inter¬ 
vening. The west winds arc the most prevalent from the 
middle of February to the middle of June. The east wind* 
then become the most prevalent until the middle of October. 
During the remainder of the year the cast and west winds 
are nearly balanced, and they are not so strong as during the 
months when the wind* blow more rrgularly from one quarter. 
In most parts north or south winds are only known occa¬ 
sionally with fall* of rain. The latter, when they happen 
from the middle of August to the middle of heptemlx-r, do 
much injury to the crop*. In the immediate vicinity of where 
the larger Gandaki issues from the hills, its channel there, 
and that of the Trisulgnnga running north and south, a 
north wind is by far the most prevalent, especially in the 
morning. Even the trifling channel of the Tinay is able to 
occasion an alteration in the course of the wind, and I am 
assured that at Butaul there is every morning a north wind. 
The lower part of the Gandaki turns so much to the east 
that it produces no alteration ou the winds of the parts 
adjacent to its banks. In spring as usual in the north of 
India there are strong squalls, which most commonly come 
from the north-west; but some of them this season came 
from the east 

The periodical rains usually continue from the middle of 
June to the middle of October, and are less liable to fail 
than in Behar and the western provinces, so that the crops 
of rice are much more certain, and the certainty, it must be 
observed, increases more and more, the nearer to the hills 
the place if situated. Rain from the middle of October to 
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the middle of Xovrmber it considered nt desirable; hut 
seldom happens. Hain* in the culd season are much more 
frequent than in the southern and western part* of Dchnr, 
and usually follow east winds. They in general do good to 
the winter crops ; hut produce very little spring. This year 
in February the fall* were very copious, ami the climate was 
exceedingly mild, the thermometer never, so far as I saw, 
sinking below ,V“ at night, and rising to 7(1" in the tin, 
yet on the hare pasture* scarcely the least vegetation could 
be observed, and the leaves were falling from main- trees; 
toward* the end of March, however, some verdure was ob¬ 
servable in the south : and in the north it i- said to be very 
considerable throughout the heats of spring, the viridity of 
the hills affording more moisture than prevails in the smith, 
where the verdure of March in a great measure disappears, 
as the parching winds arise in April. The squalls of spring 
are seldom accompanied hy rain or hail, nor does lire latter 
fall with the showers of winter, so that it is an uncommon 
phenomenon. Fogs are not more common than in Ih-linr, 
and occur chiefly in winter. In the southern parts dews 
seldom occur after March, anil are never copious; hut near 
the hills they arc abundant, and continue through spring. 

The heats are nowhere so intense as on the hanks of the 
Canges, and they are more and more moderate the nearer 
you approach to the hills, liven at (ioruklipour the east 
winds of spring arc not hot and parching, and near the hills 
even with a west wind the nights are mol. The people every 
where allege, that their crops are occasionally injured hy 
frost; but I observed nothing approaching to that tempe¬ 
rature. In winter, however, when the west winds blow fur 
some day* strong, the air becomes sharp, and wBtrr, exposed 
after boiling, is readily converted into ice; but such weather 
is not more common than in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Oorukhpoor, although near a large marsh, ami although 
surrounded by wood*, is one of the most healthy station* 
which wc posse**, and the sepoys on duty have nowhere been 
more exempt from sickness. This degree of salubrity i* sup¬ 
posed to extend in a line parallel to the hills and (Jhaghra, 
and the nearer the place approaches to the latter it is the 
more healthy, while the nearer to the hills any place is, it is 
the more liable to fevers. This is directly the reverse of 
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what is agreeable to the feelings of an European At least; to 
whom the climate at all seasons appears the more mild ami 
temperate, the nearer he approaches the mountains. The 
circumstance also is very different from what occurs in Behar, 
where the immediate vicinity of the great river is much less 
healthy than the interior of the country. Neither can the 
healthiness of the southern parts of this district be ac¬ 
counted for by its being better cleared, as wood* exist there 
fully as much as in the north. Indeed I suspect, that we are 
yet far from having discovered the circumstances upon which 
the relative salubrity of different countries depend. It would 
Aeem, however, to he pretty generally the case in warm cli¬ 
mates, that low lands near mountains occasion very numerous 
fevers, for it is not the mountains themselves that are ade- 
tpiate to produce this disease. Many of the hills in India 
are indeed worse than the plains near them. AH the hill- 
forts in the south of India are I believe of this nature; and 
KauLls is said to have hero terrible to every one not born on 
the place; but Ajayngar and Ralingjnr in the same range of 
Mountain*, and without any apparent cause of difference, 
have by our troops been found uncommonly healthy. The 
mountains also to the north of this district arc extremely 
salubrious, and a few hours ascent removes one entirely from 
the danger of the had air, which prevails at their foot, and is 
called tiic AuL 

It must however be farther observed, that the same place 
at different periods is subject to considerable variation in the 
degree of salubrity which it enjoys; and that, without any 
very evident reason, a place for a series of years changes 
from healthy to sickly, or from sickly to healthy.* Thus 
within the memory of man Calcutta and the country south 
from it were much more unhealthy than the vicinity of Moor- 
shrdahad ; hut for a good many years the case has l«en en¬ 
tirely reversed. With regard to the relative salubrity of 
different part* in thi* district, it must be farther remarked, 
that, ctcttrit paribus , the western parts seem to be healthier 
than the eastern; anti I believe the same remark may be ex¬ 
tended all the way from the Sarayu to the Brahmaputra. 

• Tli*-. has been portatilarl* reuurki-ii in die ffot Indij bUtula.— 
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This district forms a cnnsiderahlr |i.irl of tin* l.-iril.-rv. 
which in ancient legend is called Malta hn-ala. In the lies, 
mala nf the Salili S.mggam Tanira this j. -t.it, ,| textend 
east from (Jnkiirnes, a temple near I'dihliii : »i*i hotn the 
fiandaki, north from the (tangos, mid sniitli from the hills 
of Mahasnrya. Acenrding to the ]t.-ingsaluia rouipn-cil by 
('(layanneharya, one of the "rent <|oetor» nmst suciess( u | in 
establishing till* authority of the modern llrallUlalis, hosila 
( Vtemls north from the Vimlhynn hills, or those south Irom 
the Ganges, xouth from llimadri or Knimlus and the Aim- 
vvati or ltajiti. He does not mention the east or west 
boundaries, and as the Airawati runs nearly south from Ilium- 
>lri, the geographical ideas of this great liiniinary have been 
rather confused. He was probably however right in ex¬ 
tending' the limits of Kosala across the Ganges to the Vittd- 
liyini inotitituins, as, in travelling through that country. I 
could hear of no ancient division of territory, that intervenes 
between Kikat, extending to the east side of the Karmnnssa 
and Malawa, which extends east in the Yutimna in the lower 
purl of that river's course. 

This very extensive and fertile region Ims always Itwn 
considered as the proper patrimony of the family of the sun, 
ns it is called, which for n very long period governed large 
portions of India, and at times produced its paramount lords. 
The history of the Hindus lias lieen thrown into such con¬ 
fusion by an attempt to reconcile the actual succession of 
their princes with a modern system of astronomy, as most 
ably explained by Mr. Jlenlley in the eighth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, that the utmo-t difliculty attends all at¬ 
tempts to reconcile with any thing like reason such ancient 
accounts as have been preserved in the monstrous and mo¬ 
dern legends called the Puranx. The difficulties attending 
this subject may lie fully appreciated by examining the dif- 
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fprent attempt* «f Sir William Jones in the second volurr 
of Major Wilford in the filth volume, and of Mr Bentley 
the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, although 
the latter the real source of the difficulties seems to ha 
Wen fully discovered. Still, however, many great difficulti 
exist, which these author* have not fully explained, and 
which the two first do not seem to have been fully awai 
Sir William Jones seems, without examination, to ha 
adopted the account given of the Indian dynastic* by Ra 
hakanta, in his Pursnartha-prakasa, as the doctrine general 
received by the Hindus on the subject, and alleges (Asia! 
Researches, vol. '■!, page 36), that it begins with an absurd) 
so monstrous as to overthrow the whole system, he then e 
deavours to turn the whole of the early pedigree into i 
allegory, denying altogether the existence of many prince 
because their names signify light, sky, sun, moon, and : 
forth ; although he might have considered, that such nanv 
are sometimes used for men amnng ourselves, and among tl 
present Hindus are very common. The grand objection 
the system of Radhakanta is, however, his having adopted i 
» maxim, that there was alwitys a supreme king of each < 
the families of the sun and moon, so thnt India, according i 
him, was governed like Lacedsemon, by two chiefs of two f. 
milies possessing equal power; and that each dynasty col 
tained exactly the same number of generations in the r> 
spective periods, into which the history is divided. This 
a fable like many others, usually called opinions universal! 
received among the Hindus, which Mr. Ueiilley (Asiat 
Researches, vol. 6, page 344) so justly exposes. But tl 
receiving it, as an universally acknowledged opinion, led S 
William Jones, from the imperfect lists composed by Radio 
kanla, to doubt whether any such personages as the India 
princes of the families of the sun and moon existed (Asiat; 
Researches, vol. 3, page lol). Had Sir W ilium consulte 
the various genealogies contained in the different Purans, li 
would have found, that tbit opinion, by which he waa staj, 
gered, rested entirely on the imagination of Radhakanta, t 
of some person from whom he borrowed it, and could not h 
supported by the remains of history in the Purans, So fa 
as 1 can learn from Pandits, that I have employed to extrat 
the Hindu genealogies from their books, there waa only on 
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paramount king admitted at a tilin', .ml in general the suc¬ 
cession to thin power was totally irregular, not only between 
the two great families, hut among the branches of the ume 
family, and, as I have mentioned in the account »f Shahaluul, 
wai aa irregular as the succession in Ireland during the 
government of the families drsecikleil of He tier and Hercnmn. 
It would even appear, that the succession to the supremacy 
waa not strictly Confined to the twn families of the aun anil 
moon, as Pandu and lii» successors were in fact descended 
of Vayasa ; ond al-o (hat many intervals i.-euired, in which 
no one king possessed para in mi lit authority. 

The table given by Major Wilford is highly- lalttahle; 
although, when he .-ays, that it is extracted from the \ aliliu 
I’unin, the Ilhagawat. mid other t'uranns, oil In ml the least 
alteration whatever, we are only to umlersliuid, that Major 
Wilford made no alteration on the table, attcr it was cxtrai led 
by his assistants from the Hindu records; for the genealogies 
contained in the difterviil hooks, to which he alltiilcs, dillrr 
so much from each other, that no one table could l«- con- 
slructed from them without making nimierou* alterations. 
This interesting table is however exceedingly talunble in 
showing how nearly these genealogies, by taking the human 
age at a just valuation may la- reconciled with the real eras 
pi i in led out by Mr. Unit ley, on astronomical data. It must 
however be evident, that both systems are llahlr to some doubt. 
In the first place there is a very great ilifliculty ui establishing 
any calculation upon the numb r of generations ronlaitn-d in 
the Hindu genealogies, owing to the very great carelessness, 

with which they have been *.. lb-sides numerous 

transpositions it would uccm, that in many palls, what ill otic 
Ciencalogy is detailed as a MieeessioM <•( .-eier.rl genetatious, 
is given in another genealogy as a h-t of brothers, so that by 
the former prongs the length of a dynasty is monstrously 
enlarged. Again in some genealogies s wluile dynasty is 
represented by a single name, which occasions the most 
absurd arutchrt iiituns to he commonly received as canonical, 
by such as hove studied only a part of these genealogies. 
These anachronisms are so distressing, that some learned 
persons have considered as quite vain tiic attempt of founding 
any thing like a regular chronology on the Hindu genealogies. 
I hope however, that this judgiment is loo harsh, and tiiat a 
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careful perusal of ail the remains may lead to something a 
satisfactory as chronologies of equal antiquity usually admit 
So far as I can at present judge, for I have not yet procure* 
uny thing like a full copy of the genealogies, the eras, even a: 
curtailed by Major Wilford and Mr. Bentley, would requin 
to be considerably reduced. I consider it necessary to reduct 
the former from the numerous interpolations of brothers am 
collaterals in place of sons. The argument of Mr. Bentley 
goes oidy to show the manner, in which some former systems 
of chronology, detailed in the Grab* Mungjari, have hcer 
deformed liy the present system of Yaralia Mihira; but these 
ancient systems were also mere astronomical fictions, and, 
although their application to history was not attended with 
such monstrous difficulties, as the present system, there is 
nothing in its nature to show, that it is in any degree con¬ 
nected with what actually happened. One great difficulty 
occurs relative to the deluge, which Mr. Bentley ami Major 
Wilford agree in placing immediately before the government 
of the family of the Sun in Kosala commenced, so that they 
consider the government of Sw nyamhhuwa and his successors, 
kings of Vitliora (Betoor Rcnncli) near Kunpoor, us iu the 
antediluvian age, while Sway ambhnwa they call Adaui. and 
Yaiwaswata father of the first king of Kosala, they call Noah. 
One of the legends, on which this opinion rests lias licen 
given by Sir William Jones (Asiatic lie searches, vol. 2, page 
117); hut this, a» explained bv the Pandits, whom 1 have 
Consulted, is not reconcilable with the opinion above men¬ 
tioned ; and these Brahmans insist, that no general deluge 
(I’ralaya) has taken place since the time of Swayninhhuwa. 
The mistake consists in supposing, that Sutyahrata (Sutjuvrata) 
and Yaiwaswata are the same person, and that whatever is 
related of one, may be attributed to the era of the other. 
But the Brahmans say, that these two personages, although 
the same soul in different transmigrations, lived at very remote 
periods, Satyavrata having been saved in an ark by God, 
when the deluge happened, while in liis subsequent birth as 
Yaiwaswata, after an interval of many ages, he became a law¬ 
giver (Manu or Mamu), and founded the city of Ayodhya. 
It must be farther observed, that although the legend con¬ 
cerning the escape of Satyabrata or Satyarupa has a strong 
resemblance to the history of Noah, he is far from being 
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considered by the Hindu* us being tike Noali the second lather 
of the human race; but he is said in have died without 
children, and was bum again in the family of the Sun; while 
I.wuyambhuwa whs created to people the world after the 
deluge ; and from him were descended the first king* of India, 
who governed at Yithora, and who were perhaps natives, 
Hlthough it is possible, that they may have been Assyrians. 
In place therefore of allowing the family nf the Sun In hate 
governed from the linn- of the deluge, and that the Trela vug 
or silver nge extended to that event, we must, I imagine,allow 
the golden age or Satya vug, and the governuu-nt of the de¬ 
scendants of Nwayauililiuwu to he suhseipieut to dial period, 
and of course must In mg the time, when die kingdom of 
Kosala was founded, much latter than Major \\ illurd and 
Mr. Bentley do. Could wo dept lid on the accuracy of the 
numbers, as SirWilliam Jones observe*. there is a circumstance 
mentioned by Ahul l'a/.il, that could throw much light on this 
subject. It would appear that, the I'.rah mans, whom that 
person consulted, had not always applied In the history of 
their princes the astronomical fictions of Yarulia Miliiru, and 
they placed the birth nf Budb.i, 1 presume the grandson of 
Atri, and son in law of Yaiwu.-walu first king of Ayodhya, 
in the year l.'lfid before the birth of Christ 'Asiatic Researches 
vul. ;» p. 1 -JCtj. Tills* entirely coin, ides with the opinion 1 have 
above atated, and places the rmmiieiicenieiit of the historical 
stiver age, commencing with Biulha.in the l.idlitli year before 
Christ, in place of the £.*04 th a* given by Mr. Bentley from the 
astronomical systems of the Cralm Mungjari. Such a reduc¬ 
tion on the era of the silver age. and foundation of the king¬ 
dom of Kosala I am far from thinking absolutely necessary; 
hut on the whole I am inclined to believe, that it approachew 
nearer the truth than the systems of Major Milford or Mr. 
Bentley, although I must confess, a. I have mentioned, that 
•lie cuinciileiicv of the two systems, founded oil principles 
totally difK-reiit, a fiords » strong presumption in favour of the 
result. 

In Hindu legend the appearance of certain persons named 
Hralimadikas created by God, and commonly called the pro¬ 
genitors of every living thing, forma a rviuarkahle era, but 
the accounts concerning these personage* are totally dissonant, 
ns may be seen in the account of Major M ilford (Asiatic 
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Ileacarchcs, vol. 5, page -Wj. One authority make* tli 
three aons of Swayaiubhuwa to have been the Brahmadikas 
placing them tlius at the commencement of the golden, am 
not at the beginning of the silver age; and I have ahead; 
stated my opinion, that these were the aboriginal inhabitant, 
or earliest conquerors of India, but other authorities givi 
another class totally different, and always containing Marichi 
Alri, Anggiraaa, Pulastya, Puluha, Kritu, and Vasishtha 
while others add DaUlm, Bhrigu, and Narada. The de¬ 
scendants of these personages governed India both in 
spirituals and temporals from the commencement of the sihci 
age until about the time when the Greeks made their aj>- 
Clearance, and numerous chiefs still claim to be of their families. 
They are all called liruhmuns, either as being created by the 
(iod of that name, or perhaps more probably a» being 
persons more intelligent Ilian those who preceded them; for 
far from being all of the sacred order, the greater part of 
their descendants were princes, statesmen and soldiers, and 
one in particular is stated to have been a merchant (Taisya •) 
We have seen that Swayanibhiiwa, the founder of the king¬ 
dom of Vithora, by the whole of wlut is called the golden 
age (Balya vug,, preceded Vaiwaswata, the founder of the 
kingdom of kosala, and the latter was the great grandson of 
Murichi, while Hudlia, who founded the adjacent kingdom of 
Kuru, and reigned at Pratislhan, opposite to Prnyng, about 
the same time with Vaiwaswata, whose daughter he married, 
was the grandson of Atri. 1 look upon these itrahinudikas, 
therefore, as tin 1 leader* of a colony, which at the end of the 
golden age, settled in India, ami assumrd the name of Brah¬ 
mans, as being farther advanced in tile arts than the descend¬ 
ants of hwrayanihhuwa, its more early princes. I look upon 
it also as probable, that these personages ealne from western 
Asia, introducing with them the Sangskiita language, gene¬ 
rally admitted to lie radically the same »itli the Persian dia¬ 
lect, while the languages spoken among nil the rude tribes 
that inhabit the fastnesses of India, and which arc probably 
remains of its ancient tongue, have no sort of analogy to the 
languages of the west. In the history of Katmiira, preserved 
by Abul Faxil, Kasyap, who was the son of Marichi, is said 
to have introduced the Brahmans (that is, a colony of civilized 
men) into that country, and the traditions of Behar state, that 
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he there founded a city, of which l wa« shown some .if the re¬ 
main*. These no douht were of much Liter date than the 
time of Kaayap, although lie may hive hern the founder of 
the city to which they once belonged. One of the son* of 
Kasyap, named Yiwaswa, is supposed to be now the deity 
presiding over the siui, owing probably to his having intro¬ 
duced from Persia the worship of that luminary, ami, from 
flattery, his descendants wen- usiully called the family of the 
sun (Suryabangsaj. His sou Yaiwaswatu, who. in a former 
transmigration, had been Satyabrata perhaps Noah', founded 
the kingdom of kosnla, long one of the most powerful in India, 
and built the city of kosalapimri, or Ayodbya. 

Ifl am right in supposing thut Uudlmwa*. born about Lift! 
years before Christ, ho being the son-in-law of N aiwaswata, it 
is probable that this prince may have been horn a hunt the 
year ISW, and we may allow him to have hern .Iff years old 
when he founded Ayodhya, and the kingdom of kosala. In 
the genealogies may be found several different lists of liis suc¬ 
cessors, who are commonly supposed by Pandits to have suc¬ 
ceeded each other from father to son. by rigid of primogeni¬ 
ture, nor did one prince fail to leave his kingdom to Ins eldest 
son for many generations 'Asiatic Kesearelies. vol. !i, p. I;I0). 
This, however, serins to be a mere sop|UMition taken for 
grunted, because in some of the genealogies the name* follow 
each other without any remark, for the direct line failed in 
Ambnri*hn, and went to the descendants of his brother ; and 
Kharata usur]>cd the government for li years from his elder 
orother Hama. The genealogies differ so much in the names, 
number of persons, and order of succession, that without a 
very careful examination of all that is to be found concerning 
each person, little reliance can be placed on the particulars, 
although it is evident, that these genealogies have been taken 
from some common source ; and 1 have no doubt, that a care¬ 
ful examination would enable the intelligent antiquary to re¬ 
move many difficulties and contradictions, that now ap|>ear. 

Par from the princes of Ayodhya having enjoyed an unin¬ 
terrupted succession of supreme power for numerous ages, and 
from father to son, very few of them would appear to have 
beeu Chhatradharis, or lords paramount of India: and there 
is even reason to suspect, that the family at different periods 
wot subject to great disasters, and repeatedly lost the dumi- 

vul. it. y 
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nion of even Kosala- The learned of Ayodhya informed the 
Pandit of the Mission, that their city had been three times 
destroyed, and that on these occasions all the people were 
carried to heaven with their Ilajas Ilarischandra, Ambarisha, 
and Rama. The successors of these princes again collected 
people to occupy the city. The Pandits, whom I have em¬ 
ployed, hare not hern able to trace the passages in which (he 
two first catastrophes arc mentioned; but the third is known 
to every otic. Several traditions, however, that I have heard, 
confirm the opiniun of llnrischandra having been expelled 
from Ayodhya, as he is said to have removed the seat of go¬ 
vernment to Kllora, while his son Kohit.iswa lived at Raut«>, 
and his grandson founded Champa, at Hhagitlpuor, in Bengal, 
That Ambarisha also met with mi me misfortune, is probable; 
as in the Sri Rlnigwat, be is not succeeded by his son, and Hie 
line is carried on by Sindhuilwipa, his brother, while in the 
Rangsalata, his immediate successor is lliiapania, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Sri Bhagwat, was the grandson of Sindhud- 
wipa, and until the time of Bitapnrna, it is proUuhlc that the 
family did not recover from its misfortunes. The severe treat¬ 
ment of his wife Sita, is said to have induced that princess to 
excite her sous to rebel against their father Rama, and this, 
more probably than his piety, sent him and his adherents to 
heaven. Ayodhya, however, was rebuilt by the sou Kusha, 
who left a numerous offspring, that held the city until the 
reign of Vrihadbala. From Vaiwaswata to Hama, inclusive, 
the Sri Bhagwat reckons 55 princes, the Mahabharat reckons 
69, and the Bangsalata 78; but the Ramayana of Valmiki 
reckons only 3li. This being it is supposed by far the most 
ancient account, is probably the most correct, and we may 
suppose it to be free from the interpolations of collateral suc¬ 
cessions and dynasties introduced by later writers, and to be 
the actual succession of the kings of Ayodhya; unfortunately 
Valmiki gives no list of Rama's successors, and the Purans, 
as usual, are filled with numerous discordances. Vrihadbala, 
killed by Abhimanya in the great war at the commencement 
of the iron age, wns one of the most remarkable successors of 
Rama. According to the Sri Bhagwat, he was the 27th in 
descent from Rama. In the Mahabharat he is the S3d, and 
in the Bangsalata he is the 25th, As, owing to similar causes, 
these numbers are probably as much increased as the prede- 
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cessors »f Kama. iln> nunilier of |>iiik-<». ukm- the , 1 , „f 
the Sri Khagwnt, reduced by tli.it nf \ alimki, ns n ym.li-. 
from Kama to Yriliaallinlj may haii' lift ii )1, nr fr.itii tin* 
commencement of tin* sibcr to tin-romimnrenu nt iifttic n ■ >n 
«£T<*. S3 princes, «liit-li. if they were .il>o iifti-i.ilion- , ti.. .■ 
century, would -iic n tluraliim I>f IT'i 1 ! years. !'!o ix. 
impossibility in admitting -neb a ilur Hi,>„. tun I tlui-k. a- I 
have said, that in all probability it must In rt iliuvtl. M.n.. r 
11 ilforil (table iri .it]) it*], til A sin i if Ki'.-e.ircfo's li.i« l-uinl jii 
die Purans. Sil princes Iron) tii<- time nf K.mu to ili.it of 
Chandrngnpta, contemporary nearly with VU vamli-r. Ke- 

ducing these by tlif st’.ilf of Kanin's pri-drei.. we shall 

liaio.“I princes. whirli .nM-<] to Kama ,m.l iio jirisi-.'fssi.r', 
will give in all *1T pi hu es. If tlnw c-tnim nrml tln ir no 
llicilt l.Jlili years lit tori' I liri-t, ami fiiiirtl it -Jit' y-o' t*i 
this fvciit, dim'will hit oh ati average about I.V, \i.tr- for 
facli prince, which fan only In- umlcrsloiwi of n it'll-, and not 
of generations. On tlifsf grounds, Vaiw.i.-wji.i lo in- jilarrtl 
in the ycar ht-forc ( liri-t. I.Jfii, Kama will Im- placed inTT.'i, 
and Vriliudluili, or the coiiimeut'cnirnl of the histnrif.il iron 
in f]i«' jf.ir A1-. Km, if llir an topiary |nrfi-i* with Mayr 
M ilford to ronsidcr these <JT a- generation-, «f lini't tl-ndilf 
the length of eai'li jieriml; tlwl i', we mu -1 siy, dint Ayudliy.i 
was fomidfd :{7-i:l tears before I’linst, that Kam.i flourished 
loot! years before that eielit, and tlmt \ rdl.oli'.d.t was killed 
in the S.HU4. 

it must be observed, that in the I’uraii*. little amfililH-atinn 
seems to hitve been inude in the family of the HKw«i. as Irmn 
Kudha, one generation after Vaiwuswata, to Krishna, contem¬ 
porary with Vrihadbala, the Sri llhagwat reckons .di persons, 
n difference of only two iwrsom. from that which is given by 
the correction dial is required in tin- li.-t of the family *d the 
sun, by comparing Vahniki with the Sri Hhagwuii and this 
coincidence, I consider as in a {treat measure prniiug, that the 
nature of the correction which 1 lime adopted i- not Mihjertto 

material error, so far as relates to die.dwr of successions 

but it decides nothing as to the point of whether we are to 
consider these as reigns or as generations. 

The people of Ayodhya imagine, that after the deal , of 

Vrihadbala, their city was deserted, and ..tinned so until th*' 

time of Vikrama of Ujjain, who came in scare!, of the holy 
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city, fretted a fort called Ramgur, cut down the forests by 
which the niin« were covered, and erected 3(50 temples on the 
places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of Kama, of his 
wife Sit.i, of his hrotlicr Lakshniun, and of his general Malta- 
vira. The only foundation probably for such a tradition is, 
that Yiknuna may have erected some temples, and that in the 
Mahabhnrut the genealogy of the family is continued no lower 
than the lime of Yriliadlmla, os being foreign to the subject 
of the book ; but in the Sri Ithagwet Yrihadbola is succeeded 
by 29 princes, and in the Hangsalata by 2+. These, taken 
according to the scales of Kama's predecessors in Valmiki and 
the Sri Bhagwat, would give lb princes, and (his will give us 
279, or 55K years, according as we call these successions reigns 
or generations, bringing the existence of the family down to 
the time nearly of Alexander ; but none of llic latter princes 
rose to considerable power, and they were vassals of the 
kings of Magadha. Their existence, however, throws a great 
doubt on the whole story concerning Vikrnma. 

This V ikruma is usually supposed to have been the person¬ 
age from whom the era railed Samhaf is derived, and, accord¬ 
ing to the reckoning used in K os a In, this era commences 57 
years before the birth of Christ, so that the city had been then 
deserted about 280 years. How the places remarkable fur 
the actions of the (iod could be traced after such a long in¬ 
terval, and amidst the forest, seems rather doubtful; and the 
doubt will be increased, if we suppose that the latter Vikrama, 
the son-in-law of the Emperor Bhoj, was the person who con¬ 
structed the temples at Ayodhya. This 1 nm inclined to 
think was probably the case, for although Kama was probably 
worshipped before the time of the elder Vikrama, yet his wor¬ 
ship, as that peculiarly distinguishing a sect of bigots, Beemx 
to have been first established by Kamamija about the time of 
the latter Vikrama, who may from thence be supposed pecu¬ 
liarly eager to discover the traces of the deity of his own sect. 
Unfortunately, if these temples ever existed, not the smallest 
trace of them remains to enable us to judge of the period when 
they were built i and the destruction is very generally attri¬ 
buted by the Hindus to the furious *cul of Aurungsebe, to 
whom also is imputed the overthrow of the temples in Bena¬ 
res and Mathura. What may have been the case in the twii 
Utter, I shall not now take upon myself to say, but with respect 
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to Ayodhya tin* tradition seems very iii founded. The bigot 
by whom the temple* were destroyed, is said to have erected 
mosques on the situations of the most remarkable temples; but 
the mosque at Ayodhya. which is hv far the must entire, and 
which has every appearance of bring the most modern, is as¬ 
certained by an inscription on its whI), (of winch a c.pv is 
given) to have been built liv H.ibur. live gi-iK-r.iti«i.v before 
Aurungsebe. This render* the whole sinrv of \ ,krama ev- 
cecdingly douhlfid, especially us w hat are s.,i,| i„ | M . (| lt . nllII , 
of his fort, do not in any essential decree dilfei h.nn those 
said to have belonged to the ancient rily, that t>. c.in-i't en¬ 
tirely of irregular heaps of broken bricks, covered nub sod, 
mid remarkably productive of tobacco; and, from its name, 
Kanigar, 1 am inclined to suppose that it was a part of Un¬ 
building actually erected by Hama. 

Although 1 did tint fail to vi-it the place, and whatever the 
Hindus reckon reni.irk.ihh-. I did not chouse to take any mea¬ 
surements, so us to draw w ith any accuracy a plan of the space 
which the ruins occupy,the doing *o niiglii have given of¬ 
fence to the government ot the \awab \ ,-i/ir, in wIiom- terri¬ 
tory, separated from this district only by the river Sarayu, 
they arc situated. 

I may in a general manlier observe, that tile heaps id' brinks, 
although much seems to have Iw-rn carried away hv the river, 
extend a great way, that is, ninn than a mile in length, and 
more than half a mill- ill width : and that although vast quan¬ 
tities of materials have hern removed to build the Mohamme¬ 
dan Ayodhyaor Fyzabad, yet the ruins in many parts retain 
a very considerable elevation; nor is there inn reason to doubt, 
that the structure to which they belonged, has been very 
great; when wc consider, that it has been ruined for above 
UOOO years. None of the Hindu buildings at present existing 
are in the least remarkable cither tor size or architecture, and 
they are all not only evidently, but avowedly, quite modern, 
that is, they have been all erected since the reign of Aurung- 
*ebe, or most of them even within the memory id man. Al¬ 
though they are built on what I have no doubt are the ruins 
of the palace that was occupied by the princes of the family of 
the sun, their being built on the spots, where the events which 
they are intended to celebrate, actually happened, would have 
been extremely doubtful, even had the elder \ ikrama built 
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tfnplM on (.he various places which had lircn destroyed by 
Aurungzehe, so that that the spots selected by\ ikrama might 
lie known by tradition; hut the whole of that story being lia¬ 
ble to strong suspicion, we may consider the present appro¬ 
priation of names to different places as mi better founded than 
the miracles, which several of them 
are said to commemorate. 

It is said that in digging for bricks 
many images have been discovered, 
but the few which I was able to trace 
were too much broken to ascertain 
what they were meant to represent. 



except one at the convent lAkliar.i) 
of tiuptar, where I-akshman is sup¬ 
posed lu have disappeared. This 
represents a man and woman carved 
on «me stone. The latter carries 
somewhat on her head, and neither 
has any resemblance to what I have 
before seen. The only thing except 
these two figures and the bricks,that 
Could with probability be traced to 
the ancient city, are some pillars in 
the mosque built by Babur. These 
are of black alone, and of an order 
which 1 have seen nowhere else, and 
which will he understood from the 
accompanying drawing. That they 
have been taken froinu Hindu build¬ 
ing, is evident, from the traces of ima¬ 
ges being observable on some of their 
bases; although the images have 
been cut off to satisfy the conscience 
of the bigot. It is possible that these 
pillars have belonged to a temple 
built by Vikrama; but I think the 
existence of such temples doubtful; 
and, if they did not exist, it is proba¬ 
ble that the pillars were taken fi oin 
the ruins of the palace. They ore 
only fi feet high. There is u Siva- 
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lingga called Nageawar, which is called on by all the pilgrims 
to witness their faith, when they hair performed the usual 
ceremonies; and this is supposed to be the oldest image of 
the place. A* l.akshman the brother of Kama is supposed 
to have founded one of the orders of Yogis, then* is a proba¬ 
bility that the great tlo«l was a principal object of worship at 
the court of his brother, and thi» image may actually have 
then existed, as from its form, if kept (rum the weather, it 
may have lasted from the !ir»t origin of things; hut it leads to 
no conclusions, and may l»o .if very modern date, ('mild we 
believewhat is said of the chief ohjerts of worship now at the 
place, they would lie of singular curiosity. They are images 
said to represent Kama, J-a L'liman. and Situ, made by the 
first personage, and thrown by him into the Surayti, when he 
was about to proceed on an evpi'ditiun to the Indus. In mo¬ 
dern times they were divulged to a fortunate merchant by the 
ordinary course of dreaming. He dr. w them from the river, 
and built a temple for them, which was destroyed by Ati- 
rnngzelic, but the images were allowed to escape, and Ahatya, 
the widow of Holkar, lately lmill for them a small temple, 
which is only opened at peculiar times, and only to the faith¬ 
ful. Setting aside the dream, the escape of the images from 
Aurungzcbe, as they arc made of gold, renders the story very 
problematical. They are about a span high, and were so ro- 
vervd with flowers, anil shown in so dark a place, that my peo¬ 
ple who went to worship could form no opinion either as to 
their shape or materials. 

I procured a good many old copper coins, and many wen- 
said to be of the Hindu kings; but on examination, except 
two, all appear to contain Arabic inscriptions, but in very old 
characters, unil I had seen similar ones at Agra. One said to 
have been found in the Sarnyu retains a defaced figure in the 
human form; and another the figure of a lion. These are pro¬ 
bably Hindu coins, but they contain no legend, nor any thing 
to indicate that they belonged to princes of the fumilyof the sun. 

The person who finally expelled the family of the sun from 
Ayodhya, is not stated by tradition, imr, so far as I can learn, 
in legend, but the learned of thU district have heard of the 
dominion of the Clieros, although this impure tribe has here 
left no monuments of itB power, the place being far removed 
from the seat of government. 
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Although Koaala is usually said to have been the peculiar 
patrimony of the family of the *un, yet it would not seem to 
hare entirely belonged to the kings of Ayodhya, nor even to 
collateral branches of that family; for it would appear that 
Benares, even during the height of their power, belonged to 
a Kasi Raja, from whom the town probably derived its origin, 
although its worshippers pretend that it has existed from all 
eternity, and through all the changes which the world has 
undergone. This Kasi Raja, according to the Sri Bhagwat, 
was the sixth in descent from Budha, ancestor of the family 
of the moon, whom I have supposed to have been bom 
1306 years before the birth of Christ. In the same work is 
contained a dynasty of many princes, the descendants of 
Kasi, and all considered as Rajas of that place; but the 
number of princes is totally inadequate to reach to the time 
of Krishna, by whom a Kasi Raja was killed; for from Budha 
the common ancestor, to Krishna inclusive, according to the Sri 
Bhagwat, are 55 persons; while from Budha to the laat Kasi 
Raja, named Bhargabhumi are only *1, and in the Bangsalata 
there arc only 81. In Mahabharat however, the genealogy 
is given at greater length, and is extended to 31 generations. 
I think, that heTe generations must be allowed, because Gan- 
dini, daughter of Vibhu, one of these Kasi Rajas, Hnd 8(itli 
in descent from Budha, was married to Saplialka brother of 
Hiduratha; the ancestor of Krishna in the ninth degree; but 
Saphalka being the 48th in succession from Budha, and his 
wile the 27th generation, coincide remarkably well. At the 
same rate 31 generations would place Vatsabhumi the last 
Raja in the list of the Mahabharat, 854 years after Budha, 
and in the time of Krishna. 

The name of the Kasi Raja killed by Krishna is no where 
mentioned, but it may very likely have been Vatsabhumi. His 
death by no means put an end to the dynasty, and he left a 
son named Sudakshina, who revenged his father's death by 
burning Dwaraka the stronghold of Krishna. He again re¬ 
torted by burning Kasi. No more mention it is said, is made 
of this family in the Sri Bhagwat, where this story is con¬ 
tained ; but it is probable, that the family may have continued 
for some time longer, and their dominions are said to have 
extended from Benares, all the way to the hills, so that they 
possessed all the south and cast sides of Kosala. To confirm 
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thi« opinion, there are in the eastern pan* of thi* .1i-trict 
several monuments attributed to a Kasi Itnja. ami ns there 
are among these monuments two large fortifications, we 
may suppose it to have hern here that Sndak-hina retired, 
when his capital was destroyed by Krishna. A ioiiiii.hii tradi¬ 
tion however, herein, that the kani Kaja, alto occupied these 
fortresses, was named VasUhtlw Singha. a younger lirulher of 
the Ayodliya family, who attacked the t'hief»l' rite family of the 
moon, that held the holy city, and seized his dominions. After 

some time however. this branch nf the family of .... . 

covered its ancient capital, and drove > a-i-litha in (Hi* north¬ 
eastern part of the principality, w lure he allcinplcd to establish 
anew Kasi, near wliut i» now called Uudr.iponr. but the place 
in former times was called ll.trigsuksliair.i. A I'mnlit of llhe- 
wopar says, that at) aceonnl of these tran-.-irfions i- contained 
in the Brahma Narlm-w a ."sangliita, and he refers tin-m unli- 
ont donht to I he time nf the princes of Ayodliya, who 
succeeded Vrihadhala, that is. according to my theory, 
between the 51 ~tli and the xIMIth year I tel ore tin- birth of 
Christ. 

It must he observed, lli.it the titv nf Ka-i seems early to 
have been granted to a collateral branch of the family of the 
sun, and 1 am told, on the authority of the k.isikhand.a part 
of the Kkiinda I’uran, that it wn» held by Ilew.idatla or l)i- 

wodasa, the soil of Lrusrawa, the ninth in di mi-iii .. Vui- 

wiiswalu. Diwudasu having erected a temple of Biullia, at 
what is now culled the proper 1 Nij; ka-i, ulm-li city for many 
ages continued a chief seat «l that worship, tbi- great find 
was offended, and kasi was tr .nsfcrr.-d to the family of the 
moon; but, if we may judge from the iiioiiunieiit- in this dis¬ 
trict attributed to the kasi Baja of the \yntlhya family, this 
illustrious race would appear to have all along retained (lie 
same heresy, and were no doubt followers of the limlhas, 
although ali the sects of this religion previous i<> f.autama, 
would seem to have admitted tin- worship of tin- Ih-watas, 
and especially of the great (»imI. 

Notwithstanding what the Bandit <>) Hlirwup.ir says, most 
people attribute the monuraeiils in tbi- distriri In the k.isi 
Kaja, who contended with Krishna. Both the fortresses are 
generally attributed to the same person, and are called Sa- 
hankotj but this implies only, that they were foitressea 
belonging to a mighty personage. Some indeed attribute 
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one of these forts, which is in the Munaurgunj division, to a 
chief of the Sakarwar tribe, who, they say, held the Sntasi 
Raj before the Sirncts, by whom it is now possessed. It is 
also laid, that the first Sirnet chief succeeded by marrying a 
daughter of the last Sakarwar, who had no male issue. The 
works however seem much larger than those thut have been 
left by uny of these pure tribes, who are now in possession. 
Kven the Kasi Rajas did not enjoy their share of Knsala 
without competitors. A Hrigumuni, one of the seven Kisliis 
usually alleged to have been created by Brahma at the com¬ 
mencement of things, is said to have held Dsulri or Uardara 
on the banks of the Ganges, where he performed his cere¬ 
monies, on the spot called Rliriguasram or lllmdrasnii (Bagc- 
rassan, Kennrll), while his family dwelt at Hhargapour, now 
called Khagulpoor in this district. The idea, that these 
]iersons called the seven Rishis were all of the most extreme 
nntiipiity, and coeval, seems to h ive arisen from confounding 
them with the seven Krahinadikus before-mentioned, and the 
rensou of this confusion seems to be that two of the seven 
Richis, Atri and Maridhi, were also Brahimidikas ; hut 
Hhrigii must be referred to a latter age. His son was Suhra 
his ltichika, his Jamadagni, his I'araxumma. The family wc 
may readily suppose continued in possession of the country 
so long at least, ns some monuments near Bhngulpoor arc at¬ 
tributed to the last-mentioned person, one of the ineiirimtions 
of Vishnu, who was a universal cuiM|Ueror. He is usually 
placed before Rama (Chandra; hut this opinion is scarcely 
tenable, mid seems to have arisen from the shortness of the 
genealogy between him and Rhrign, supposed to have Item 
contemporary with M.irielii, the ancestor of Kama. But Yis- 
WAinitra, the spiritual guide of Rama, had a sister, who was 
married to Kiehika the grandfather of I'arusurama, who must 
therefore have In en nearly contemporary with hut later than 
Rama; ami Yiswnmitra content purary with Kiehika grandson 
of Rhrign, one of the seven Kisliis, according to the Sri Bha- 
gwat, was descended of Atri one of the Brahmadikas in the 
Kith degree, while the first K;si Raja was descended from 
the same person in the 7th degree. The family of Bhrigu, 
therefore, held part of the lands between kasi and the hills, 
during the time that the greater part of that tract belonged 
to the Kasi Rajas. The inscriptions on the works, attributed 
by some to Parastirama, arc unfortunately in a character no 
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longer legible ; but I can scarcely believe that they are of 
#ncli antiquity ns seven centuries lief-ire the birth of Christ, 
which even on the shortest allowance would he about the time 
of that furious priest. Whoever creeled them, would appear 
to have been a worshipper of the liudhas. It i» alleged by 
the chief family in the neighbourhood, that it i« descended of 
this god, and it traces its origin to a certain M.tyura lthatla 
descended of Parusiirama, w ho. like his ancestor «:i> n Itrah- 
man, and even a saint living in silent emit* nipl.ition Muni'. 
His descendants giving themselves up Co temporal affairs, are 
reckoned Kshatrivas or llajpiit'. and the) pretend to have 
been llajas of the adjaectit country lor !tS gem-rations or suc¬ 
cessions. 1 shall treat farther on this subject, when I come 
to >peak of their estates and tribe. 

The Kasi llajas arc said by tile traditions of this district 
to have been expelled by a people called (iorklt.i. whom I 
take tt> have been the same with tin- Siviias, and were so 
called ns being followers of (ioi.iklmath. At K.im these have 
left very numerous marks of their power, and a lew remain 
in the parts of this district that seem to have Item subject to 
tin- princes of that city: hut none can In-traced in it' western 
parts, which probably continued longer under the ('herns, 
who had destroyed the kingdom of the liimily of 'he sun in 
Ayodliya, us well as that of tin- imam to Magadha. The 
Gorkhnx seem to have been soon expelled trmn this district 
by a prople called Tiiaru, who are >aid to have descended 
from the hills, and extended them elves over every jiarl north 
of the Ghaghra at least. Of this people very numerous 
monuments arc shown, and from these they would appear to 
have been an industrious powerful race, as tin- number id 
great buildings of brick, which they have left is very con¬ 
siderable ; nor do they seem to have been under the neeessily 
of securing their private buildings nr tow ns In fortifications. 
A few of these people still remain in ihi' distiict. ami many 
in the northern parts of Mithil.i, by which it is hounded oil 
the east; and ii must be observed, ih.il Mitliila also was a 
part of tlie puti 'mony of the family of the sitn. and was held 
to the commencement of the iron ag< at least, that is on the 
most moderate computation until about •i , *l years before the 
birth of Christ, |,v a dvnastv c.ilh-d .l.inaka d. set-tided of Vai- 
waiwata. The Tharus pretend i» be in fact the proper 
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descendants of the gun, and their having expelled the Gurkhas 
from their usurped estates, and their having descended fur 
this purpose from the hills, are not incompatible with that 
pretension. Their claims to rank however are treated with 
the utmost contempt, because they are an abomination to tile 
Brahmans, and indulge in all the impurities of eating and 
drinking. This would to me prove very little, because 1 hare 
little doubt, that the rules of purity in eating and drinking 
now in use, were established after the time of the old Kasi 
Rajas; and the monuments of the Tharus bear every mark 
of the most remote antiquity; while it is very possible that 
they might have for a time retired to the hills to escape the 
fury of the Cherua, and that they may have issued them e 
again when a favourable opportunity offered. Farther in most 
places of this district there are no traces of any people, who 
existed between the time of the family of the sun and the 
Tharus, while the monuments of the latter bear every mark 
of the most remote antiquity, and entirely resemble such us 
are attributed to the descendant* of Yaiwaswnta. So that it 
may be supposed, that they were not expelled, but only ren¬ 
dered tributary to the (.'heron. 1 am however persuaded, 
that the claim of this tribe to In* of the family of the sun is 
groundless; because they retain in their features strong marks 
of a Chinese or Tartar origin, although it must he confessed 
that these marks are somewhat softened, and that the (aces 
of the men especially do not differ so much from those of 
Hindus, as those of a pure Chinese do. Still however, a dif¬ 
ference is observable even in the men, ami in the women and 
children is very clearly marked. I am inclined therefore to 
refer this irruption of the Tharus to the time when the Chi¬ 
nese I liuentsc, with the assistance of Yetsonglougtsan, king 
of Thibet, invaded India, dial is about the middle of the 7th 
century of the Christian era, (Asiatic Researches, vol. 8, p. 
] 12). The only prince of the Tharus, of whom tradition has 
preserved any knowledge, is Madana Sen, a perfect Hindu 
name, as is also that of his lady named Karnawati; so that 
if 1 am right in supposing him of a Chinese or mountain tribe, 
he must have adopted the language of his subjects. His 
chief priest, Itasu, is said to have been of the impure tribe 
called Musahar, and there can be no doubt, if the tradition 
which points out this priest's temple be correct, that he wor- 
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shipped the Bud lias, ax il i< well known. the Cliinear have 
dune sinrc the tir*t century uf tin- (hri*tian era. 

The Tharus win rrmii the nature uf their work* tn have 
held the Country uiulislurlird fur a long time. when part uf 
them were expelled by Uajput*, who had adopted tin- rides 
of purity ; part In military Krahtitniix and part by an impure 
tribe named Bliar. which has lii-i-n nn-iiiiuin-d in the miir'i- 
ol my reports. I he iniht try llralun.iii- who ui rccliMly uf tl><- 
Dniiikatnr tribe, win to have lu-cri at tir»t the mint successful 
in seining on the territory of the 'Ilium*. lint alter a nine the 
liliar* ill most place, prevailed. and drove mu the 1 lomkatarx.* 

Afterward* the Khar. were liUnllv. and ..lihury Brah¬ 

mans in a great measure were «-\]H-lh-d In lt.i_i|nil-- of pure 
birth, many uf whom have hi Id their jmi-.cx.hiii. very l-'Mg. 
hut in general depi-tidetit on other i-niintrirs. In p.irti.-ular 
it would seem, that for some (inn- previous t-i the Midinni- 
llledall eoni|ll. st by far the greater pail uf Koxala wax sub¬ 
ject to knuoj. and formed the protiiue of (hat kingdom, 
which wax called Sarwariya. and this i- tin- only old name by 
which the vulgar now know the country. Although tlir 
kingdom uf kunoj «:i> overturned, the dependent rhu-fi of 
this district, seem to turn Ih-cii very lately, and veiy imper¬ 
fectly subdued by the ..Ian* ; for it would appear, 

that in tin- 40th year of Aklu-r. when Abull r/il eumpo'i-d his 
account of India, the whole I iml rent amounted to ■f'*\ I•»'.* rs., 
of which the share paid by tin- vast extent north hum the 
(iliaghra seems to have Inin a petlect Intis-. Inwards the 
hill* some of the impure tribe* retained their pus-ensions 
until lung after the cstahlisliinent of the Muhaiiiuu daii power l 
for after the capture of ( hetaill. about the beginning uf the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, wlu-n the Chanhan 
tribe, to whom that city belonged, tied lor refuge t<> the 
northern mountains, it wa» found, that the country railed 
Champaranyn, including the north-east part of thi* d-strirt, 
and the north-west of Sarnn, ‘lelcmgeil to an impure chief, as 
I have mentioned in the account of Turauiya. Ink chit-f is 
here usually confounded with Mndana Sen 'l"’ I hant, be¬ 
cause there are in (.’hainparnma si-vir.d monuments of that 

• Dr. Urn-bar an snpposei that lh-pn.pl- '-t P.i»tdv.ft.M Ill-war arc 
tlir tame with the Bliara of iliis ilixlnrl.—! 
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prince; but he must long have preceded the arrival of the 
Chauhans, as some of his strongholds are in the vicinity of 
the Ghaghra, which lung before that time had been con¬ 
quered by the pure tribes. The principality of Champs- 
ranya was seized by the Clmuhans, but traditions differ very 
much, even among the chiefs of that tribe, who still hold the 
lands, concerning the maimer in which the transfer of pro¬ 
perty was made. 

The pure tribes, ns I have said, for some time made a 
powerful resistance to the encroachments of the Muham- 
niedan kings; but ns the influence of the sacred order in¬ 
creased, and as their increasing numbers diminished the 
power of the state, by their obtaining the lands, which for¬ 
merly had supported fc liable- (Kshatris), the authority of 
the Moslems was enlarged; still, however, until the Knglish 
took possession in the beginning of this century, each chief 
lived in a fortified den, surrounded by woods and thickets of 
thorny bamboos; nor did they ever pay a revenue, until it 
was extorted by force, while the country was daily growing 
worse and worse. Major Itullcdgc, who took possession, when 
the district was ceded by the Nawab Yaxir, most judiciously 
commenced bis administration by destroying these strong¬ 
holds, and removing all hopes of resistance to the law. The 
southern parts of the district have in consequence improved 
considerably; but tltc northern have suffered much in con¬ 
sequence of an usurpation of large estates by the Kaja of 
Gurkha, who governs Nepal, and all the mountains of the 
north. The efforts of the British Government to bring about 
an amicable arrangement by conciliatory measures, having 
been attributed by the people to fear, the doubts, which 
have arisen, have occasioned very great distress, and driven 
thousands from their liabitationa and property; and should 
even the measures of government succeed, which is very 
doubtful, much time will be required to restore confidence 
and population, while the losse* of the sufferers can never be 
compensated. 

It must be observed, notwithstanding the ferocity usually 
attributed to the Muhammedan conquerors of India, that 
scarcely any family of note among the native chiefs, who pos¬ 
sessed the country before the conquest, had become extinct, 
or been deprived of its lands during the long period which 
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fill lowed under Mohammedan contrul. Bui dial, during the 
Hindu government, each change had been followed by the 
complete destruction or banishment of the family that was 
subdued. Although many of the chief* pretend In be de¬ 
scended of the family of the *un, none »f these allege, that 
their ancestor* have retained uninterrupted possession; on 
the contrary they all admit, that (heir ancestors had retired 
to the west, from which they again returned, after nil interval 
of many ages. The ('herns or other immediate Kiirceiaora 
of the family of the etui hate entirely disappeared, as hare 
the Siviras, by wliotn (hey were succeeded. A few Tliaru* 
still remain on the skirts of the hills, reduced to ignorance 
and poverty. The military Brahmans in most parts huve 
become entire!} extinct, except m ar Bihar, where the »U|s* 
|K)rt of their warlike brethren in that province has enabled 
one or two families to reserve a little properly. The liliara, 
who co-o|ieratcd with the military Brahmans in destroying 
be Tliaru*, huve so Hi-red still more, and are reduced to a 
lew miserable families, who live in the skirl* of (be forest! 
by collecting the natural production* of these wilds. It if 
also to tie observed, and 1 think to be much regretted, that 
the operations of our systems of finance and la* have done 
more in twelve years to itnpoierish ami degrade the native 
chief*, who succeeded the impure tribe*, than the whole 
course of the Muhammcdan government. 
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Division vnokr tiik Kotwai.i* or Gori khpuor. — Except 
what has been cleared about the cantonments and the houses 
of Europeans, which may he about one-fifth of the division, 
and the town, which may occupy as much, the whole is over¬ 
whelmed with mango plantations, which in some places have 
begun to decay, and are intermixed with other trees that 
have sprung up spontaneously. The town therefore con¬ 
tains almost the whole population, and is nearly a mile each 
way, besides the cantonments, which are on its west side. 
It is situated on some high land upon the left hank of the 
Kapti, a fine navigable river, hut only a corner of the town 
is adjacent to the hank, the extent of high ground being 
there small, and widening farther hack from the river. Tin- 
situation, however, is good and healthy, and would he more 
agreeable, were the forests and plantations cleared away, as 
they exclude ventilation, occasion many muskitoes, and har¬ 
bour great numbers of monkies, which are exceedingly trou¬ 
blesome; but the natives would object strongly to any such 
measure ; and it has been by an net of power, that the magis¬ 
trates, since the English took possession, have cleared even 
the town, and the space necessary lor the cantonments. 

In 180f> an estimate was made, and the town was then 
supposed to contain 4 -,'jG 8 houses, it has increased since, 
and by a list given by the chief man of each ward (Mahal., 
it ia now auppoacd to contain (1121 houses, at the rate of 
about 7{ persons for each, besides Europeans and soldiers 
and their followers. The buildings are very mean, and the 
streets in general are crooked, dirty, and filled with impedi¬ 
ments ; but they are not bo narrow as in many Indian towns. 
The houses, with respect to the streets, are placed very irre¬ 
gularly. Ten, besides those of Europeans, are of brick with 
flat roofs, seven of two stories, and three of one story; 200 are 


• Native officer of police. 
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partly of the above fashion, ami partly have tiled roofs; one 
house in ifcl may have brick walla, lint (he roofs are entirely 
tiled; one in field consist» of ituui walls t*n> st wies. high, 
and all these have tiled roofs, except about live, which are 
thatched. Ten out of If! are mud widlrd lmt« covered with 
tiles; three out of If! are mud walled huts thatched; and 
one out el' 16 is u thatched hut with walls made of hurdles. 
Many of the mud walls are exceedingly rough; lull si line are 
neatly smoothed, and a few painted with grote-ipie daubing*. 
W hen new, like others in this district, the tded roofs me 
uncommonly neat; luit they are very Soon spoiled by the 
nuuikies, who fcoiu their nis.iti Ide cnriosits, and restless 
mischief, turn over tin tile*, and render the roofs lire most 
unseemly mid useless m the umM. 

There are two mosques „f -omc si/c, hut mu' i> n complete 

ruin; and (I.tiler, altluiiiali still fri'ipntiled, is rmium*. 

and has never been any ornament to the pl.we. It i* indeed 
the heaviest piece of l.riek and mortal th.il 1 have ever seen. 
The Imam \ ara, iiitemli d to commemorate the soils of J'ule- 
niah, and huill liy Jmi)a I dd-tilah, is handsome and large, 
and is kept it. excellent repair b, a person who has a large 
v lido whip nt. It wonld he very ■■ mu mental were it not sur¬ 
rounded by a chans «d tilth and misery dial adheres to its very 
walls, 'l'lit- |i>rt called ll.isaiilapoor, on the banks of the 
Kapli, is usually said to have Iwi-n built by Kali k liultl- Kn- 
Inirn, who was governor of the dlrtiiet '('huklahilarj about 
l.iO years ago ; hut it is im olioiied by Alml l , 'axtl a« existing 
in the time of Aklw r, noil ruiihl only have hem repaired in 
the time of that prince's great grand-on. It eniiiiuucd ever 
afterwards to he the residence of the chief officer of the dis¬ 
trict; hut when the English took possession IKOJ■. the for- 
tilieations had become ruinous. Major llutledgr polled down 
a part, and built some rooms in the European mariner, but 
still it i» a very sorry place, although U serves the tullcctor 
as an office and trr«*ury. Itounit the town the mag is train 
have made some good roads, and the lioli-e* of the European! 
arc scattered on the east, south and west sides of the town, 
especially on the last, where the military cantonment and 
jail are situated. I have seen no station where the house* 
<1 die Europeans have so poor an appear*ere. r.r where the 
grounds about them are so destitute of ornament, 
vot.. tt. 


T. 



Ulii DMUWTION OF UOKUKHI'OOR, 

The name Gorukhpoor i< no doubt derived from the per¬ 
sonage named Gorakbntlh in the vulgar language, and Go- 
rakihanath in the Kangskrita, who is said to have resided 
some time at the place |>crforming penance. The fables 
which hia followers relate concerning this person are so ex¬ 
travagant, from their supposing that he is the only true God 
who has always existed, that nothing satisfactory can he de¬ 
rived from this source concerning the duration of the town 
of Gomkhpoor. It is supposed by his disciples that he re¬ 
sided here all the silver age, and that the Newars, who now 
occupy Nepal proper, wore then in possession of the adjacent 
part of the country. No monument however of this jtcople 
ia shown in this district, nor among them did 1 ever hear 
that (hey had been addicted to the worship of this person, 
and I suspect that this is a fable invented since the family of 
Gorklia obtained possession of Nepal. It is very possible 
that the ancestors of this family may have received its tutelar 
deity from this place when the mountaineers or Tlmrus were 
in possession; for, although called Knjputs, there is little 
doubt of this family having been originally barbarians (Mlerli- 
liaa) of the mountains. I should have supposed that this 
religion and the name of the place hud been derived from the 
Gurkhas, who are supposed to have preceded the Tharus in 
the eastern parti of the district, and who were probably the 
same with the Siviras; but 1 see no traces of that people 
about the place, nor is there indued any building or image in 
the division that can pretend to he a relic of antiquity, Rnd 
the Mahanta, or prieat of the temple of Gorakhnath, acknow¬ 
ledges that it had been long concealed, and was only dis¬ 
closed to sinners about 400 years ago. The town before the 
time of Akber had become of note, as it was then the chief 
place of a district (Serkar). 

One of the Mahomcdan mosques, which has now become 
entirely ruinous, is near the fort, and has lieen partly built 
of stone, rather neatly carved. From an inscription on the 
gate it would appear to have been built in the year of the 
llijri 922, which is probably about the time that the fort was 
first erected. The mosque now frequented is called the 
bouse of God (Khodai Musjed), and, as I have said, is a 
most clumsy building, ami rather ruinous, although it was 
erected only 150 years ago by the person who repaired the 





fort, and lias been since repair d. The ottier of Khailem 
was first In Id by a saint named Shah Marnf, whose descend¬ 
ants in the 11th generation now hold the office, and are the 
chief I’irzadali-- in the place, h.ixtnu multiplied (■■ live houses, 
and being well endowed. Thi* iiiiim||ic had also attached In 
it a priest iKlintih- and crier Nu/im'. whose olfiees were 
hereditary, and endowed by grants of land from the Lings. 
The last of the criers having died without heirs, the office 
has been discontinued. 'Hie priest perform* \cmar. on 
Fridays, and on the Id and HuLnrid. From to 10 jienple 
perform Neinax here daily, ami a few more on Fridays. At 
the Id and lhiknrid from . r >(H) to 700. Until llitnios and 
.Moslems make orti-riiigs when they marry, or when in dis¬ 
tress. The kei per of the liiinnnara. Shall IC• >ti-1 1 iilmli. has 
large endowments. He is a native Persian, now very old, 
and exceedingly reser>eil towards hiliilels. lie seldom re¬ 
sides in the liiiainvura, hut usually support" there fiom 1.1 to 
~0 Fukirs, all unmarried, a-, hr him.-clt if I luring the 10 
days of the Mohnrrum these distribute daily front to IM 
nuint (each 118 lb.) of boiled rice and pillar (Kliiehri. sea¬ 
soned with I.Jttcr, salt and spices, and from 4 to 5 uiant of 
sugar and molasses in sherlwt. 

A saint and martyr named Cellar Mum ml (inti resided 
lu re some time, hut is buried at Ihtharuich in the dominimia 
of the Nnwah \ uzir. For a long time, however, .V>,000 peo¬ 
ple have annually assembled on a field near the Knpti, to 
celebrate his memory. I-airly two monuments iKnuxalis) 
have liccn creeled ut the place, one hy n shoemaker fMuclii), 
the other liy a hucLxter (l)aphali , and Iroth liegin to have 
some profit. The assembly is on the first Sunday of Jeth, 
and is what the Muhninniedans of Itcngul call the marriage 
of (iazimiya, and no festival except the Mohnrrum is more 
generally in use on the hank* of the <* inges, owing probably 
to the saints having been tin- father of I'irox, king of Delhi. 

A monument has hern built here in commemoration of 
Shah Hudiuddin Mudar, who founded an order of rcHgifiUa 
mendicants, and was in high repute as a fanatic, about the 
lime when Timur invaded India (a. n. IU9S> This saint it 
buried at Mukunpoor tiear Kanpoor, but at the monument 
here from 2 to 3000 people assemble on the day of the saint. 
There are besides about 200 small brick Musjeds, which 
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name is given to every place Cnnwratcd to religion, such n< 
places of prayer, tomb.- of holy men, Ac. At three or funr 
of them one or two people pray daily. Few of tlu-m have 
keepers (Khadcms), and none of them any other kind of 
priest. 

The chief place .if worship among the Hindu* i* (he 
(f'lotura or Sthan) scat or place of (inrakhnath. The build¬ 
ings arc not large, hilt are neatly kept, and have every a|>- 
]iearanre of bring «|iiite modern. The Yogis, who are the 
owners, do not deny this; but point to the place where the 
uni! sat during the silver ace, ss the object of worship. There 
it no image. The chief priest i. railed a Mahunta. and he 
keeps with him ahout 811 Yogn. He Inis three entire Mau- 
xm, and three detached portions free of assessment, and from 
800 to SfiO people go every Tuesday to make offering*; some 
of them are Mohammedans. There are besides two fairs 
(Mela). On the Nivaratri 10,000, arid on the IhiMihara of 
spring 4000 assemble. The temple is situated a little way 
north from the town, and near it is n pond dug by persons 
unknown, or rather it is pretended, miraculously formed. It 
is called Mansarawnr, and many who repair to the sent <>f 
Oorakhnath, bathe in it as they return. Some neat new 
buildings arc erecting near it fora convent of ftamanandi*, 
who seem to be thriving. An attempt has been made at this 
place to introduce to notice a Sivalinggn, placed there by the 
Emperor Vikrama; blit the plan seems to have failed. 

A certain scribe named Mailliavdus, who once had the 
management of the revenue, hiu* lately dug a tank, which he 
calls Suryakund. In order to sanctify bis work, he incurred 
a considerable expense in collecting water from the most 
celebrated Tirthas. This, it is supposed, has answered the 
purpose, and about 200(1 people, mostly women, bathe in the 
pool on the 6th of the increasing moon in the month Dhadra. 
There are about 10 Linggat, but all have not temples, nor b 
any of them noted. There is a place dedicated to I lathi 
devi, and the property of two women, one of the socred order, 
the other a maker of garlands. The former keeps the image 
in her house; but every Monday brings it to the place ol 
worship. In the month Bhadra she receives the offerings, 
on every occasion, of from 200 to 400 votaries; but in other 
months from 10 to 20 only attend. A Bengalese Brahman 
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lias lately built a temple of Kali fur the use of hi. country¬ 
men, who *wm lo think that this deity preside* over English- 
men, and that by worshipping her the ini|mrtaui favour ..f 
these conqueror* may be secured. No ghosts are worshipped 
here, the eitisens indeed scull'at even the ltrahniadcv.it.is. 
the most formid.ihU- uf these spirit*. 

Wunsvroonj. —This juriMlictiun contains above Not) Mptarv 
miles, and may be divided into three portions, that dillir 
null'll in appearance. On the hank of the Kapti is a tract, 
which in the rainy season is inundated, and pail of it mi l.nv 
as to retain n good deal of water even in tin- heals of spring. 
This form* the Ilaingurtnl near <*t>rukli|MMir. which at tin* 
funimeiiiTiiiciit of llic fair weather, when the iIishI. lute just 
retired, may be six miles l..n;: and three br»,i<l. The water 
even then is nut deep, and it i. overgrown with weeds, and 
in the shallower parts with aquatic trees. As the season ad- 
«,liters the water diiiiiiiishct, .md the .ecetatmn nicrcjMs. 
and in spring the foitiw-r i- wry dirty. It abounds in w»i»r 
birds; but the fish are not good. In the dry season the low 
land* near the Kapti look ratlter dismal, having few tree-, 
and too much being covered with long withered grass or 
reeds; but they are very fertile, altlmit^b nut above a fourth 
part of them i* occupied. liast front this low Had i- .1 great 
forest, occupying almost a third of this central mas. of the 
district. East from the forest the rotintry is very beautiful, 
consisting of fine plains intermixed with numerous plaiiuihnik. 
The plain* in many parts arc kept clear and neat by I lie cus¬ 
tom of fallowing, it being usual to cultivate each field three 
years, and then to allow it a fallow of almost tin equal length. 
There is however too little variety in the plantations, the 
mango being every where too predominant, although there 
are a few bamboos and palms. 

In the whole of this extensive division no habitation bus 
wall* of a better material than clay, .iitd only ten have two 
stories. These arc covered with tiles, a* are 5(1 huts; all 
the others are thatched, and some of them with stubble; ii 
of the huts have mud walls, ami ,* have walls made of hur¬ 
dle*, the place where the people cook being plastered with 
clay. As the thatched roofs in this district are more rude 
than any that I have yet seen, architecture is no ornament to 
the country. 
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Kaptangunj (Captain's Town) and I’ipraich are the only 
places that can be called towns. The former contains about 
SiZ 1 houses, or rather huts; hut some of them arc tiled, and 
for its size it carries on a good deal of trade. Pipraich is 
somewhat better built; but it is said contains only about 
100 houses, although, so far as I can judge by passing 
through, I should think, that it contains at least twice that 
number. The division is so extensive, that the people nt 
the office of jmlicc knew very little nf the remote parts, and 
it is possible that several places of worship and antiquity 
may have escaped niy notice. 

The chief place of worship among the Muhanunodans is nt 
Itaya, 4 coss north and east from (iorukhpoor, in the forest. 
It is a small monument dedicated to a saint named Abdul 
Ksdcr Huzrut Gous I.azrm Itustgir. lie was buried nt 
Bagdad, but he fasted 4) days ami nights in the forest here, 
and the keeper says, that he is the saint's descendant. As 
such a fast is considered by the jienpic here as rather an 
ordinary exertion of holy men, the keeper, in order to en¬ 
hance the merit of his monument, has brought n brick and 
lamp from Kichhnuchha in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vaair. He lias 100 bigahs free from assessment, and from 
1000 to 1500 people assemble on the day of the long-named 
saint. The Hindus have no place of worship at all remark¬ 
able, or that attracts an assembly. There are six small 
temples of Siva, and 50 images of the great god are placed 
under trees. There are six or seven places (sthans), where 
his tpouse ia worshipped under the name of Devi, but two 
only have imagea, nor ia there any temple. Every old esta¬ 
blished village has two open places (sthans) of worship. One 
is dedicated to the Dihuyar, or village deity, whose priest is 
of the dregs of impurity. In many places this deity is ano¬ 
nymous. In others lie is some ghost of low degree, such as 
Bhiu Raut, Baghaha, Samardhir, or Kasidas. The other is 
dedicated to some ghost of the sacred order, and his priest 
is the Brahman of the village (Ganguya Brahman). 

The chief monument of antiquity is a little way above Go- 
rukhpoor, at the junction of the Rohini with the Rapti. It 
consists of a large elevated space, the greatest length of 
which is from east to west. The greater part rises pretty 
high, and consists of bricks mixed with soil. The surface 
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of this is rather uneven; but it looks a> if it had cmi-isied ,.| 
two largo buildings separated l*v r ditrii. The n.uvs,if f«„. 
tifications, round the ]Hirtion next the river, are not distinct 
nor certain; hut the eastern building has evident!) hr<-n >m- 
rounded by n ditch Hose to its walls. To the east of this, 
beyond a small water course, are many small drl.ichcd heaps, 
which have probably Wen houses for the neruminoditiinii of 
the Raja's attendants. On the whole, the jd.icc «enii* |,> 
have been a large brick rant It* uith the central pari strength¬ 
ened by a ditch, and it lias the appearance <d vert cwi-i 
dernhlc antiquity. It is called the Dimiingnr or the ensile 
of the Domlady. The I toms are « trihe in the lowest se.de 
of impurity, and some imagine, that these people and the 
lilinrs, little hotter, expelled (lie Thartts; but better in¬ 
formed person*. I think, say, that the owners of this fortresx, 
and vicinity after the Thants, were the Pmiik.itar lb.dimwits 
or Blmngihars. who have Wen purlieu la rly tlcscrthed in the 
account of Rebar. They were here disposm-ssed bv the 
Sirnet Rajputs. The Dnuikalars lire now extinct in this 
part of the rountry, hut the t rad it inn. litre i-. 'hat they were 
impure livers, mi that the rules of impurity in living, now ob¬ 
served, seem to have been introduced by the Sirnet, who 
have held the country between anil .W generations. On 
the western part of Domingar are the iiinniuiieiiis of two 
Mtihammedan holy men: both nre brick budding*, and thwt 
lowest down is pretty large. Ruth are quite ruinous, but a 
Tew occasionally attend them. 

In this division may lie traced twenty or thirty old mud 
forts, which were built in order to keep oil the incursions of 
a mercantile vagrant tribe called Bangjara. ’1 hear Bang- 
jarus were in the habit of coming in grcul liordrs, with men, 
women, children, and cattle, under the pretence of trading; 
hut, wherever they found the country dcfcnrrlew, they plun¬ 
dered, and were not repressed until a few years lie fore the 
Knglish government, when they were severely chastised hy 
Raja Sarbajit of Bangui. At Hajdhani nr the royal city, 
south and oaat from Gorukbpoor about seven rnss, are said 
to be the ruins of a fort built by .1 Kasi Baja, although 
others attribute it to a Sakarwar Rajput, who held the coun¬ 
try, lie fore the arrival of the Sirnet. It i' in a P ar * °f •I® 
division, that is detached in Gajpour, and about four coss 
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from that place. It is called Sahankat, and is uid to be a 
ruinpart of brick about a com round, and very like the old 
fort at Kudrajwor, and like that overwhelmed by forests; 
nor do I ace any reason to doubt, that it was built by the 
same person who built the Kaliankat near Rudrnpnor, which 
every one attributes to a Kasi Kajn. And it must be ob¬ 
served, that the Sirnets deny altogether the story of the 
Sukarwur.s, and claim to themselves the honour of having 
expelled the impure tribes. 

Parhaona.—T his also is a very large division. A little 
land near the (iamhiki is yearly inundated, but in general 
this is an elevated level territory, with howrver some high 
narrow hunks, that wind for n considerable way in various 
directions, and considerably add to the beauty of the pros¬ 
pect. A long narrow forest, containing many mimosas and 
ntlier prickly trees, and rather stunted, winds obliquely 
through the middle of the division in its southern part, and 
towards the north rims along the frontier, but is nut orna¬ 
mental. The remainder of the country is clear, with very 
numerous plantations, among which the fields wind in beau¬ 
tiful lawns, especially near l’arrsuna, where the proportion 
occupied by plantations is enormous. The custom of fallow, 
ing is adopted here also, and renders the appearance of the 
country more beautiful by keeping down rank vegetation. 

There arc no large lakes; but the south side of the divi¬ 
sion is very easily watered, the springs being very near the 
surface. The owners of land have three houses of brick. 
That of the Parraonn family, the only one that I saw, is a 
small castle at a corner of the town, mid is very ruinous, 
though still inhabited. There are 75 mod wtilled houses of 
two stories, of which live are covered with tiles, and 70 are 
thatched. Of the huts have mud walls, and of these 
10 arc covered with tiles, and !i00 Imve wooden doors and 
window shutters. The remainder are thatched, and, if they 
have any door, it is a mat to shut the only aperture in the 
hut, except the crevices in the roof; {{ differ from those 
I ist mentioned in having their walls made of hurdles, tin 
place for cooking being plastered with clay on the inside. 

Parraona, when 1 saw it, contained about 700 houses. A 
few bad two stories, and * few were tiled, but by far the 
greater part consisted of miserable thatched huts. The 
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Raja'a cattle occupied one corner, and the whole had Wen 
surrounded by a ditch and bamboo hedge. Last year it bad 
suffered much from fire, on which occnsiim about UUO t*. 
milici retired to the Ssran district; and, on the day after I 
left it, snothrr very destructive lire look place, which will 
probably occasion a .similar desertion, although N.irau is over¬ 
stocked with people; hot those oe.ir I'arraon.i are ilissitislicil 
with the present ni.luageiiiiTil of tln ir country. The town 
had c i inside rah I e uijniiluelim-s of sugar, mire, and cloth, 
and advances were made from the ('•nnjum's factory at (i.i 
tipoor for tile two latter; but tlm-e lor ei.nh have for two 
years been di>eiintiiiiied. Isiinra roni.inis about I ill houses, 
no other place deserve-, the name of a town. 

The Moslems hate no place of worship at all remarkable; 
n monument of brick dedicated to .Nb.ih Kin ban, nlnnit four 
miles east from I’arraona, aliraet' a few votaries every 
Thursday night. 'J’hc chief ri lignins iimi inMy of the Hindus 
is at Bangsighat on the ore.il ti.niil.isi, where .Vt.lKKl bathe 
on tilt' full moon of tie iiionth hartik. At Kaliaraiiya, south 
and east from I’urr.iuni about a rm», tin re was about l.i 
years a«o un ima::e ot the cnat nod pin< d nmlera tree, and 
t idied Ivuhernalb. So rnir knew how K came there, and it 
attracted Mule notice, until an Amin emend it by n xnmll 
temple of brick, ami prnpu-..! d .ill aeeoiint ol its power. 
Five tliniisatid votaries now ..mud at the *>iv.iratri, and from 
oOtt to TOO in llir month \ aisakh. At I'unoi miiiiii .mil west 

about (5 cos* from ..a, there e. a place nhan tledicatcd 

tti the worship of tile jjnddr»s lihawalit . white 4, INK) |M'o}de 
assemble oil the Dasnhara of -printf. 'I bi re are oilier ID 
places tletliraied tu the worship of the ipwltle*and .'*<> I.inj* 
gas, of which 10 have small temples *»f bii.-k, lam tdd 
inama ha* a place dedirab d to the wn-bip of ■•me L'bost id 
the sacred order, with a kindred piie-t annexed. 1 hose nl 
whom I heard are li.irirama .Mi-ra.and (tovindn \ «ma .Mirra. 
Very few deeds of lower rank pri-nine to intermeddle with 
village affairs. About half-a-mile •■■utli bnin l’-rra ilia at 
Cliliaiiui, wliieb during tin; N.iwah Vasil's government was n 
military station, there is a very roii*id*T.il»lc heap of briiks 
now covered by soil and trees, and of a mnieal form. It 
extend* about ggl feet from r.i'l In wi -I, and l;iH fr uu imviti 
to south . It is said, to have been the temple white Kj>u, 
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the Musahar, who was family priest of Madana Sen, was 
wont to pray, nor is there any reason to doubt the tradition. 
I presume that it lias been a solid temple, because on the top 
there is no cavity except a trench, that by orders of Saklia- 
utullah, a Tuhasildar, wax dug about 20 years ago in search 
of materials for building. When a good ninny bricks had 
been taken, several images were found, although the workmen 
bad not penetrated into any chamber. On the images having 
been found, (be work was abandoned as impious. Some of 
the images were buried again, one remains near the trench, 
and some have been removed by the Hindus to a small ter¬ 
race at a little distance from the ruin, w here one of (hem has 
become an object of worship. The image remaining near the 
trench (plate 1. A.) represents a male with two arms, lie 
lias a male and female attendant, and on each side is sup¬ 
ported by two Iluddhns. The one which lias become mi object 
of worship, and has been placed on the ten ure h\ tin* name 
of 1 lathi Bliawani, is evidently a Buddha, with a triple 
umbrella otcr his head (plate 1. 11.) When the Hindus 
erected this male image a* a representation of a goddess, 
which might have excited the smile of a philosopher, the 
wrath of a Fukir, belonging to the military corps then at the 
place was kindled, so that lie drew bis sword and smote oil' 
the face. Thia image is supported behind by several frag¬ 
ments, and a smoll image of a Buddha seated in the usual 
|K»ture. By its side has lieen erected an image (plate 1. 
C.) resembling those called Vatudev, Lakshmi Narayan. 
Gadadhar, &c. in Debar.* I requested the Thanalnlar to 
employ people to dig a well from the centre of the top, and 
to sink it from thence to the level of the adjacent plain. 
This could not lie done while I remained on the spot; and, 
after digging about 5 cubits, the workmen came to a small 
pavement of stone, on which they found some bones, where¬ 
upon they desisted. These liones probably belonged to some 
Muliammedan, who had been buried on the ruin. 

About five miles east and south from this ruin at Kntcya, 
it is said, Madana Sen had a fort. What are shown as (lie 
remains, consist of a small square place surrounded by a slight 
ditch, and earthen rampart, which has probably been planted 


* See Vol. ]. Piste IV. No. 3. Fl*le VII. No. 1. 
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with a bamboo hedge. Within arc a few scattered brick*, 
nor has the place any resemblance to the great works of the 
impure trilies, hut entirely resembles the modern simplicity 
of the dens, in which the Hajas of pure birth skulked. There 
are besides about !itt such old forts, which were useful mil 
only to secure the itajas from the petty venations of revenue 
officers, but from the attacks of the mercantile ruhlx-r* named 
linngjaras, who, during the governments of Suja-uddouUh 
and of his eldest son, were very troublesome. 

Kesiya,— Is a long narrow jurisdiction of small extent. 
This division in its appearance entirely resembles the soul hem 
parts of Parraona; except, that the wood* are routined to the 
eastern boundary, and that the extent of plantations is ninth 
smaller in proportion. It contain.-* no marshes or lakes of 
considerable size. There is no house of two stories, nor is 
any built of bricks; *, of the lulls have mild walls, and 1.1 
of them are covered with tile*. The remainder is thatched 
with grass, and very few have wooden doors : some are thatched, 
and have walls made of hurdles, which near the lire place are 
plastered on the inside with clay. 

Kesiya. where the office of police is situuted contains a I mut 
100 lints, of which n few arc roofed with tile*. No other 
p'.ioe deserve* the name of a town. About a mile west, a 
attic southerly from Kesiya i- a conical mound of bricks, 
which in the neighbnurliool i- c alled Ik-vistlian, nr the jdaec 
of the goddess; because under a tree growing on the mound 
is a place, where a* usual in this district, the natives attempt 
to gain the favour of the deity by offering rude image* of 
elephants made of potters’ ware. This mound, except in 
being covered by trees, and in wanting a modern building on 
its summit, ha* a strong resemblance to (hat at Nij Kasi near 
Henarcs, and in the same manner as at the Biiricnt temple of 
the Buddhas; there ixlicre al«n, at about Wlywds west from 
the mound, the ruin (plate 2, A,, of a solid temple, of a cir¬ 
cular form, built indeed entirely o r brick, and much smaller 
and farther advanced in ruin than that at Kasi; hut in other 
re-pccU very similar, and especially resembling it in lieing 
near the cost < nd of a considerable space covered with heaps 
of broken bricks (plate 2. B t’.j The people have no 
tradition concerning ihc iisne when this bedding was erected; 
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but wy, that (be Dewhara was the abotle of Matakumar, 
person of the military order, and that, when be was flyin 
from his enemies, he was converted into stone. What is show 
as this miraculous stone, is a large image of a Buddli 
carved on a block of stone lying under a tree, cast from th 
ruin (plate 2 . 1)). This was probably the chief image in tli 
temple, and it has been thrown, where it now is, by its encode: 
which is probably the only foundation fur the story of Mutaki 
mar. When the image was discovered, a Rojaof I’arraonagav 
u Brahman some land, to induce him to act as a priest, who 
the people in the vicinity make offerings, which are bcsidi 
worth two paysas each to this servant of the heterodox Bin 
dims. He ia too ignorant to know any thing of their heten 
doxy, nor, indeed, had lie ever heard of their name. Tli 
image, of which a drawing accompanies the view of the ruii 
has under its feet a scroll, on which has been an iiixcriplin 
now very much defaced, so that only the first line is legilih 
It is said to he ISO KamnKupa Kninu Kay. The figures pr- 
baldy refer to the year of some era, lint of' which it is impo 1 
siblc to decide. The people think, that from the words v 
are to infer, that the image was made by a certain Kamu Rio 
the son of Rams Rupn. It would he difficult to decide, win 
ther wc should attribute this monument to the kusi Rajas, I 
the family of I’arasu Kama, or to the ancestors of Madun 
Sen, all of whom arc said to have lived in the vicinity. A- 
however, I can find no such personage as Kamu Kay, the so 
of Rama Rupn, in the genealogies of the Ziasi Rajas, and i 
the descendant* of I’arusu Vania, it is probable that th 
founder was rather a Tliaru. 

Bf.i.awa. —This is a jurisdiction still smaller than Kcsiy: 
It is belter cultivated than most parts of the district, an 
the plantations arc more moderate than usual; but *ti 
more numerous than is required for profit, and abundantly s 
for ornament. The country is rallier uneven, in sonic place 
rising into swells, and in others very low, and copiously suf 
plied with water, so that it is naturally rich and beautiful 
but the custom of fallowing docs not prevail here, and mo.- 
of the waste land being covered with long withered gras- 
looks dismal. 

No bouse is built of brick, nor contains two stories, an 
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only fi»e of the huts are tiled. Tin- other roof- ,ire thilehed. 
Three-fourths of the huts have mild walls; those «.f tin- re 
inainder are made of hurdle*. Brians i« » poor small place, 
nor in the whole division is there any thing that esn In- railed 
a town. 

In the Mnuza of Mamlarapali, on tlio haul of the IMm. 
about three mile* from Bel.iwa, is an old temple, now >,,, 
ruinous. It has Item a ipiailraligiiljr terra n\ the -uli- ,.| 
which were supported bv a hriel wall, three or t-.ir ti et h< .It. 
On the area have been hitih four small p\ ramidual iimph-, 
without porches, nml the upper part- of I he whole h.iw tall, n 
TltP ehanther of that farthest -outli has lie. it .ntii. It lilleil 
by rubbish J hut mi thi- have heeu pl.icr-il ill.-fi •gn.inl- of 
(he image so common in Behnr. wlist'll represent- .m .ur.i.i-d 
female, assisted hy ;t lion in dcslroving a man. who •intm>» 
front the neck of ;i Imlf.iln. Whether or n*>l thi- w.i- the 
image worshipped in the temple, it u impn- ; ,i|.|i t» mi, The 
walls of the chamber- in the oilier three ten pie- :ne •nine. 
In the largest are two images, l.ut Imlh ilct.itlied (i-m 
the walls, nor is there any thing to -In-w, wlu-llur lit* v 
were originally placed in the ten pie a- nhjeet- of wm-lup. < r 
whether they have Item found among the non-, and were at 
first intended merely us ornaments. Tin l.unr i*. h-wi n r. 
prohahle, as a half of another, eunrllv hie ilu- l .rg. st. is 
lying on the outside of the tlonr. Kolb tho-i- in the inside 
are evidently intended to repri -r-nt the - one personage. 
The l«rgrst is called Kama ehora, - the-oil of Kama, and from 
thence it may with some probability l>c supposed to repr*-eul 
Kumu Kay, tlte son of Kanin nt]«, who ended the image of 
Kudilha, near Kesiya. The image resemhle* tho-e called 
Vssudev, in Kehar, hut on the li‘t round the slow, from 
which it has been carved, are the ten inmnntions of Vi-hun. 
with several other figures. The smaller image i- exactly id 
the same form with the larger, Ini! wants the figure- on the 
list. In another chamber of the temple i> a |oo-<- -mm-, eon* 
mining the usual figure »r llara, with (iauri seated «n his knee, 
and attended hy the hull and lion, that i- vt common in He- 
bar. Tiic same figures, hut mlielt defaced, are represented 
on a stone lying in a bniall temple. I nder a torse n-f at t.ie 
N.W. corner of the terrace just now de rtiln-d, i- a l.ini'ga, 

pi i Plate iii- 
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nml N.K. from thence i\ :i smaller sipiare lev rare, on 
which Ims liccn ;i small |i)i.imulir.il temple, like the four mi 
the premier terrace. It now contains n l.ingga. These two 
Linggns arc now the objects of worship; although, when 
the temples were entire, tile) could, from their situation, 
have been only objects of a secondary consideration. A 
Brahman is attached as a priest, and about -30 votaries 
assemble at the .Swuratri. Many people do not like to 
worship the ghosts of either the sacred order (Brahma 
drvatus), or those of (he impure trilies, or the low deities of 
manzas; lint several villages are provided with places and 
priests for those kinds of worship. The place that attracts 
most sacrifices is that of the goddess (Devi), who protects an 
old fortress called Hawaii Mancha, that is, the 51! bastions, 
or Melampnor. This fortress has been a sipiare, surrounded 
by a brick wall, very high and thick, ns its ruins now form a 
very considerable mound, for no part is standing. There arc 
no traces of a ditch, nor of any considerable buildings that 
might have been within, so that this sipiare area would seem 
to have been a mere military station. At the east end, how¬ 
ever, where the only gate has been, are the remains of many 
works that may have been the Raja’s house, and these are, 1 
presume, what arc called the 5k bastions; for I see nothing 
on the other sides that could be called such. Among the ruins 
of these works, is the place dedicated to the tutelary goddess 
(Devi) of the fort, by a certain Kasu, who was chief priest, or 
enchanter, of a certain Tharu prince, to whom the fort be¬ 
longed. The people here have no knowledge of the Raja's 
name; but in other places it is stated, thnt Rasu was priest 
of Madana Sen, lust prince of thcTharus. All those in dis¬ 
tress have ever since applied for assistance, by sacrifices, nml 
offerings of elephants made of potters' ware; but the priests 
for five generations, have been Brahninns. The present oc¬ 
cupant alleges, tliatnsurgeon atGorukhpoor having committed 
sacrilege, carrying away from the min some bricks to build a 
house, incurred the wrath of the goddess, who burned his 
house, ami killed his lady; but, I believe, that there is no sort 
of foundation for any such accidents having happened. 

There arc other twenty small ruins attributed to the Tha¬ 
ru*, from whom the Visens, descended of Parasurama, reco¬ 
vered the country, but lost it again to the Paraar tribe, which 
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had several small forl-t, when Major Uiitlrdgc look ]m»sr»sion. 
One Mill remains ai Helms, ami rmaist* of a ditch, anti 
earthen rampart, with a strong hedge of thorn; lutmbooa on 
the counterscarp. 

St'.l.t.MPOiiH Mvjmii i,— [> a very long ami harrow jurisdic¬ 
tion, which winds round the mirth and west sides of llhagul* 
poor. It is a vert heaiiful country, with mitin runs plantations. 
The lawns hctweeii are open, and in the greater pan waste, 
and covered with -liori grass, 'rite cult nation is elm-Ht eon- 
lilted to a corner projecting east from Srlrinjioor, into the dit- 
I riot of S.irati. by which it is surrounded on three sides. 
There is a hriek house at Majlmli belonging to the Kaja, hut 
it has heroine minims. tin family usually residing on its estates 
in Siiruii. Thirty houses, with mini walls, hiivc two stories. 
Of these ten are entered with tiles, and twenty with thatch. 
All the huts have mud walls, and JfjO of them are tiled ; the 
other* nre thatched. 

Selempoiir in a corruption from Islanipoor, so called from it 
Kaja who was converted to the faith, and tool the name of 
Islam Khan. The original name of the place was Nagar. It 
contains aho.lt Ml houses only , hut Majlioh, the opposur 
side of the Gandaki, contains and the two plaeen are 

iiMially considered as forming one town, tin- otic Wing the 
Mohammedan, and the oilier the Hindu part. 

lihingari, Kaparwur, Pipra. arid It.igln l. riiniam cadi 
about 100 houses. The chief place of ihmlu worship is at 
Nohaitag, where there is a temple of Parasuruna. whose an¬ 
cestors lived in this vicinity, and whose descendant* are still 
supposed to be its owners. The priest is u 15h.it, and about 
1000 votaries assemble on the ltd of the moon, in V aisskh. 1 
could not conveniently visit this temple, which i regret much, 
a* from the plan drawn by the people whom I sent on purpose, 
it would appear that there has lieen here a work of some site, 
and probably of considerable antiquity. From the account 
given by Vishnu Prasnd, who drew the accompanying plan 
and figures (Plate 4 , A nml II.), it apjicars that there is a very 
considerable old tank, which, Inns ever, contains much water, 
covered with Nelumbium, but hy no mean* approaching to a 
stale of obliteration. Towards its S.W. end are traces of a 
brick Ghat, or stair, quite destroyed. Immediately west from 
ibis, and near it, is a quadrangular heap of bricks, which 
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the painter thinks may be ?k feet high, without any cavity 
nn the top, or remains of walls. Stilt further west from this 
is the foundation of a large quadrangular building con¬ 
sisting of broken bricks, without any wall remaining. It is 
4 nr o feet high, and is 301!feet from east lowest, by200 feet 
wide, but the west end is rattier irregular. Adjoining to the 
east end of the south side of this platform are the remains of 
another 200 feet square, mid of thr same elevation with 
the greater, only that a hand 3 nr 4 feet higher than the 
general surface, crosses it towards the south end. Between 
the east end of the great platform, ami the high niimiul neat 
the tank, is a small heap of broken bricks on which is 
placed an image exactly resembling that called Parasura- 
iii.i. West 200 feel from the the north-west corner of the 
great platform is a larger heap of bricks ; or K feel high. 
There are two others west from the south-west eorner of 
the smaller platform, and n fourth on the side of the tank 
north from the old stair. Adjacent to the west end of the 
great platform is a small modern one of very little elevation, 
and on its sides are two small modern temples : tliat on the 
west side Contains a l.ingga, that on the south contains 
four images, three of them of exactly the same form 
/Plate IV. A.!, but called l'nrasu Rama, Vishnu,and Bhawani 
(goddessi. This differs very little from (he image called 
.lagannalh nt Hangsatirtha (Plate IV. ('.), and no attention 
need Ik- paid to uny of the names given hv the present wor- 
shippers, ns one of tlie.se male ftgurrs is called the goddess, a 
mis lake very common in ISehar also, where the mine figure is 
often called l.akshiniNaraynn. The fourth figure (Plate IV. 15.i 
is culled Kuber, but it boa no resemblance whatever lo 
the figures usually so called. Like the others it is accom¬ 
panied by the lion rampant of Gautama; hut has also tin 
goose of Brahma, which is the emblem of the Buddhists of 
Ava. The tradition, which the priest has, is, that a chief of 
the Visens, twenty generations ago, was afflicted with the 
leprosy, when, coming this way, he sent his servant for some 
water. The servant brought some from a small pool, and 
immediately on drinking, the Raja was restored to health. 
On examining the place, from which the water came, the 
images were discovered, anil then the tank, and the buildings 
uow in ruin were formed. The present temple of Parasu- 
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Rama and N't' a arr avnweiilv i[ioi,- modern, Thii tradition 
doc* imt agree m il vidi what \ ishiin 1'ravid desenlvrn. 
The ruin, In; bears u stroll:: resemblance in these nf the 
Chrrus in lichar. in-in;* ina similar .-tatc of Jeeav. and there, 
fore must be imu-Ii mure ancient ili.m tin- linn- of tin- Visrn 
chief twenty generation- ngn. Tin- *ivh nf t|.r building anil 
the images, it lun-l he observed, have a -InLing re-enddance. 
although larger. In llio.e al Mjii.I|i.i|i.i!i in |l. Itu.i, and may 
likewise luxe hceii the work of ll.in.u |i,u, lie ■■ i.f Kama. 
When I he images, winch [iridiahli Ul.ir^.d in tin- •i-il of 
Knltdh.i. hecaiiie lieti-r".li'\, they wire ihitian mil. anil aftei • 

wards discovered by tin ... elnef, who iMined ilicm after 

his deilied .-inct-stor, ami other ■•rlhodns god-. and |<lareil 
them on tin- min; I'm mi- m tlniii 'till mit.iii-m lli.it mIiiii- 
tinii.on the small In a| . Tin otlii rs li.it> lie, n i.iti 1y rehmird 
to a ( liiee cun-lriicit d >u |iiir|mn-. 

At Keelnuar i- an nn.i'.’i nf the gia!d* ■' kni..kul<t, to 
whieh ninny tillering- an- mule .it t'n- l>.i-.Jiar» nl sj.rii y 
N.vriliers are nlli-.vd. at all si-.i'otis. In llnise in dangir. 
Many villages have linn . im t- >.f the sacrid order, u-n.dlv 
called r.riim.is, a- a nth, and 'till nmri han » |d.m- dcili- 
catcil to Vt.khir, VI In M- (an-is ale Itialnilarn. hut lie o here 
I'eck'ilHil a (irainy a Ihv.ila in vdlugc dellv, as are also 
fllollwu, (inrila, Numui.lliir. N.,kh.i. Naiiihhi.iialh. K.imlnv, 
I'liulinaii, .Maiiiivir.i, and Aiuan.i Naii. I In- ilivi mu cmi- 
lams nn remain of ,inlii|i.ity woilli imtice, link- ■ the temple 
of I’ura.-u Kama. and [-irh.il*- al Klmkliolidii, three e«>* 
north from Seleii)|>*iiir. wln-ie tin re i- a temple *•! l’af‘•wa¬ 
lla til belonging lo the Nr.iw.ik-, although man id that sect, 
*o far as I could learn, n- ule Hi tin- ‘it Hilly. 

Chaim lln.M.t us..,,..- I- a siic.ll i at row juri-ilieiioii. nt 
the south-west corner <d whieh i- a • o-idi-l.ilili- island hi the 
Ciliaghra, the properly -f wUI. i <!:-|*u:i-»l between llio-e <d 
this district anil (lie Jien|ile id ih.\ali|Ki>ir. I lie divoinli is 
fully cultivated, better planted Ilian Nell ni|MH.r. and very 
beautiful, l-'ortv Jiou-«— have two stoiK's with mull wall*. 
Of these 10 are covered with lili*», and with thatch, 
idly mud walled huts are covered with tile*, all the re* 
mainder has mud wall.-, at id thatched roofs. Bhagulpoor,* 

* Tlvii i« nni in the district of Bliigul[wnir, i> 'I* tr.giivh rf»l«f aiij*ht 
ni|ipoie.—(E d.] 
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where the officers of police reside, it a small town containing 
nbout 125 butt; but it appears neater, cleaner, and more 
thriving than most native towns of its size. One of the 
streets is wide, and has a row of sheds for the hucksters nn 
market days. Many of the huts are very neatly roofed with 
tiles. Lnr is a town, which contains 1000 houses, Payna 
lias 500, Rajpoor 150, and Peri UK). These arc market 
towns. Among places, where there is no market, Kangrnuli 
contains 300, liaura 250, and Rarhej and Hnmnagar each 200 
houses. Five villages besides have from 100 to 150. 

Rhagnlpoor is said to be a corruption from Bhargawapoor. 
and it is said to have been the residence of the family of 
Brahmans, which gave birth to Parasu Rama, the incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu; and the owners of this division, of Sr lent- 
poor, and of some adjoining estates in Sarnn, claim a descent 
from that personage. There arc near the place several 
ruins probably of great antitjuity, but nothing like (he re¬ 
mains of what could lie supposed to have been the residence 
of so mighty a conqueror, but it is probable, from the nature 
of the legends concerning him, that he was constantly in 
camp, and employed his power to overturn every civil autho 
rity, and to enrich the priesthood, which will readily ac¬ 
count for the distinguished eminence to which a new man 
raised himself. Still, however, lux immediate predecessors 
and his descendants were persons of consequence. Imme¬ 
diately opposite to Bliagutpoor, on the other side of the 
Dcwha, and in the district of Gazipoor, is a very old ruin 
called Khayragar, And evidently a fortress, which may con¬ 
tain .W acres, although part has suffered from the river, f 
should without difficulty have supposed, that this was the 
family residence, and that it had been originally connected 
with some brick work under Bbagulpoor, in which case it 
must liave been very large, the greater part having been 
swept away, when the Sarayu took its present course. Of 
this circumstance the people here have some tradition, as 
they say that Khayragar was once on the Bhagulpoor side 
of the Sarayu. They however insist, that this place was 
built by Bhagadatta, king of Kamrup, when he came to the 
assistance of Duryodhan at the commencement of the iron 
age. This is very possible; nor do I wish, without evident 
necessity, to go against the authority of tradition. 
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] Iwvc already mentioned that in Selempoor there is a 
trniple dedicated to Parasu Kama, and several of the small 
relic* of anti<|iiit\ near Bhagulp.nir ; ,re attributed to this 
personage. Immediately below His igulp.*ir the IVsIu ha* 
laid bare some ma.se* of liri. ll riihlnsh, ,m.l this m u |mhu- 
bly i»P part of the I imily abode, the rciiijinilrr of vihit'll )m> 
been swept away In the rher. hut tin ipi.it.iitt bricks is 
trifling, mid they .in- u.‘tally ■ «.r»-i-l.-rf.l t.\ the tutors a, 
having belonged to .1 mini fori ln:ilt al»iti In >i;diisbta Va¬ 
ra, till, a Kumar or ii'Iiii-jit lin.iln r of tin l!hi-|p<..>r lannly, 
who made Koine compi.-t. in tlii- part of the rnimrry, Some 
indeed allege, that the lori ■•ri.'in.dlv belonged to tin- Varm 
descended of Parj'ii liima. and *.i> -eired In the Pauinr* 
of Bhojpnor. and tlii- 1 think probable. and that the S i>en 
chief* eontinnod t>> Inc .11 the auriclil Isiuilv scat nnlil the 
ineur-imi of the Paiu.ir., wine tin. retired to M.yh di. Near 
thin fort, in a garden, is a 'lone pillar. which is a mere cylui- 
der with a small ll.it cap. and totally de<unite of elegance 
I,Plate 5, No. I.J There an lm Iraees of buildings round it, 
and a considerable portion i- probably sunk in the ground. 
It ha* emit; ined a king inscription in an ain ient eharaeler, 
which the Pandits cannot entirely read, many of the letters 
.being of obsolete forms. The inscription is In-.ides very 
much defaced, partly hy the action of lime, .mil partly by 
some bigot having attempted to ent through the pillar jtt«t in 
the middle of the inscription. A part howrtcr i- tolerably 
distinct, and baa liecn copied in the drawing, 'i he teal of 
this bigot was cooled before he rut half through the pillar, 
and. if he wrought with a sword, a- is Usually alleged, hr 
iiiu-l lute had considerable patience to rut so far. It is 
however commonly believed that In- desisted from terror, 
blood haling sprung from the stone when be made a gash ill 
it with one blow of the sword. Some say that this zealous 
person u as a iMull.tinmedati, other, give the honour In a k "g*. 
This latter opinion has probably arisen from some persons 
luting curved 11 hove till: inscription, in modern characters, 
the word* H;y Yog 10417; hut this, 1 am told, hut no connec¬ 
tion with a person of the order of Yogi*, hut implies acces¬ 
sion to the government 1007. Neither the name of the prr- 
hiii succeeding nor the era is mentioned, -nd the character 
filing very different from the other part of the inscription, 
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had even these circumstance* Ijccm known, tin y would Ti:|t 
thrown no light on the antiquity of the pillar. Many person, 
call it the atafT Hath) or club (gads) of Parasuramn; but 
other* say that it belonged to Bhim, the supposed sou of 
Pandu, and others allege that it wrs erected by Khagadatia, 
of whom 1 made frequent mention in the account of Ronggo- 
poor. 

At Sahiya, east from Bhagulpoor about three miles, is a 
temple said to have been built about seven generations ago 
by Raja Pratap Mai, then chief of the Visens; but it stands 
on a heap of bricks, the situation probably of some former 
temple, from whence it is likely the images were taken. It is 
a flat-roofed quadrangular building, with one door in each 
side, and an open gallery supported bv three arches before 
that to the cast. It contains eight small vaulted apartments, 
the four central of which it is said had each un image; but 
only owe remains in the chamber inwards the north. The 
priest (Panda), who is a Brahman, knows this image by no 
name except Tliakur, that is ihc god, but at Bhagulpoor it 
was called to the Pandit the goddess Clmturbhuji Narayani. 
while to my chief assistant it was called the god Chaturbuja 
Vishnu. In fact it represents a male, and is very similar to 
the image called Ramachhora lately mentioned, only (hat 
under the left foot of the principal image there is the figure 
of a Buddha, and that the principal image is entirely de¬ 
tached from the block, on which it lists- been carved, except 
at the feet. A figure with similar emblems, it must be ob¬ 
served, is found in the ancient suhterrar.eous temple at Prayug 
opposite to Pratistlmn, the first capital of the descendants of 
the most ancient Buddha. 

About six miles north and west from Bhagulpoor, near r. 
village named Kangho, it a pillar attributed also by some to 
Parasu Rama, and by others to Bhim, the son of Pandu; but 
most people call it merely the Btaff (lath), and have no tradi¬ 
tion whatever concerning the person by whom it waa made. 
It is much more elegant than the one near Bhagulpoor (Plate 
6, No. 2), stands erect, and is 24 feet high. The base fot 
about four feet is a quadrangle of 22} inches a side, and has 
a Buddha on its west face. The image is naked, and stands 
before a large many headed serpent, while there is a votary 
at each foot. The shaft for about seven feet is octagonal, 
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and on two of the face* has .111 him ripiiuM .<f 1Im, s, |„| oni . 
lily perfect, wlin.li lias been cupu ( 1 m dip drawing. 1 hr 
character diili-r> much from tii.it on tin- fsill.tr .a I'diayulpoirr, 
mill still more from tin- Iliiuiu.-n now in usr. ami | l4 s mump 
resi inlil.mci' to lint in tin- nun.. .M.dialuhpour -„mi, from 
Madras. The upper |uti ot tlx shaft ha. 1»; sides. alter* 
•lately wider and narrow or. I in- capital is alwnt (i hit long, 

ami in not r.t-ily ilr..-riln il. Imt iit.irifs u|»|'i'i rml i> .jii.iiliatt- 
pillar, with lln- iiyiirr of a Mainline 1’ni.liili.i c.uted on carli 
face. A large spike. apparently metallic, i> in-i rtpil ii>ln the 
lop of tile pillar, and it pr-d>ahly support* d an mn.iiin’iil nl 
tin- name nuiti'rlal. 1 i.e | dLi I .in «tisnl in a >in.dl ipiadian 
i'ul.ir nriM. winch .oiit.iiii- a will, ami h.<- him iirunonli d 
hi a ';>:ich li.iil, .ii'il |. hddy by *.niii--ii'.nl ihimhi I-. Niai 
it .re two I.On. i • v dl.-.l I’io.ii .n. oi tin t ink ot 
Nelnmhliun li .I'l'n. Uiii-ml l!.i« I- tlo- •.!..• > oi h.ioyho, 
situated mi a help ol !.ih!i.*li, wl.s.li li«- pmhddy In «-n a 
leniple. 'I'ln' other l ink i i -In-1 h -n.ai. and -nii'mn.U mi 
three sides a «p.tn, III. wl.ai. tin li I .I •l.i.dl h mpl. ..f i III* 

M'leJ brick. in the ii'M.d pi i.m. die.il hat. hke .. at 

Buddha tiaia and Kmli m ii.n, it • oi.t.oi.- two .ip.irtii.' iit-, 
one nliove llie other. Tin il-«*r into tin hum i* not •'! fret 
high, and H window i-ipi.ili;. nn all i the ol.lv .ipiUnri- in the 
llp|ier, whii'li eimtaiiis no nn.i. 1 , and tin t> i.ipli i- ml inly 
deserted. Much id tlo loundali m ha- Inin I. moved, whe¬ 
ther ill nn attempt to <le'ti"\ .d.. v I In r tin l.'.itlding. or in 
search of treasure, 1 it id not In the l-.wer ili.iinhi-r I 

found two fragments of iiu.ijes, whhli prolwhly had heeti 
hi oken Ijy Milne zealot who was oll.-mlid hy ll.i'ii lieleiodoxy. 
t)ne had represented a pi i -on -t.iiuliiv. hut only tin 1 two feet 
and a female votary sealed at olo- oh »• maiwd. i per¬ 
sons had been standing behind tlo t. male, hut only their legs 
remain. The other tiayrni nl t ..i.taimd the fi^uri- of some 
(juadruped very lulieh defai .hut probably mti inleil to re¬ 
present u hull.lln. 

IlaRaiui.nl i> a very small juleil.ction, a large propor¬ 
tion is subject to inundation, and the wall r coJU'i'led in the 
floods forms in the centre of the diti-iotta bind of lake called 
tile Blirritol, which is about seven nidi s limy ami four wide, 
lint not deep. As lln- water dries up. ‘MW I" 1 *t i» cultivated 
with spiino rice, a cultivation that ni.gln he much imriakcd 
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on the lakes of this district. On the whole the country is 
tolerably occupied, and the plantations for this district arc 
rather moderate. There is no dwelling house of brick, but 
50 mud walled houses have two stories, 20 of them being 
covered with tiles, and 00 thatched ; 500 huts with mud walls 
are tiled, so that on the wliule no division in the district has 
auch good houses. Of the remaining huts 11 parts have 
mud walls, and live parts those of hurdles, and all these arc 
thatched with grass. Barahalgunj is a town that contains 
200 houses, many of w hich are covered with tiles. No other 
place deserves the name of a town. 

Ci aj poor. —A large forest occupies the centre of the great 
mass of the division, which is on the left of the Rapti, ami 
separates the clear part into two portions, that differ a good 
deal in ap|iearance. That to the east of the forest is exempt 
from inundation and very beautiful, containing numerous fine 
plantations, with ch ar open lawns between, for only a small 
proportion is cultivated. Between the forest and the river is 
lower, with many small stagnant pools. This also near the 
threat is quite overwhelmed with plantations; hut among 
these there is a greater proportion of cultivation. Near the 
Rapti a great extent is deeply inundated, is hare of trees, ami 
overrun with dismal reeds, while very little is cultivated. On 
the right of the Rapti the only woods are near Gujpoor, and 
these arc of no great extent. The country is higher than on 
the opposite side, and is overwhelmed with plantation* now 
nearly wild; but among them there is a good deal of cultiva¬ 
tion. There is no house of brick except one at Gqjpoor, 
which was built by Raja Prithwi Pal of the Simet family, to 
which the whole virinity belong*. It has become an entire 
ruin. There arc 50 mud-walled houses of two stories, of 
which 35 are covered with tiles, and 15 with thatch; 201) 
mud-walled huts nre covered with tiles. Of the remaining 
huts, all of which are thatched, J $ have mud walls, walls 
of hurdles. Gajpoor, where the officers of )>olice reside, 
contain* about 223 houses, is a sorry place, and is ao buried 
in woods, that it looks still worse than it really is. Rudrapoor 
is the largest place in the division, and contains about 300 
houses, nearly us sorry ns those of Gajpoor. Madanpoor, 
formerly the royal residence of (he Tharus, contains about 
150 huts. 
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The chief place of Hiniiu worship is the temple of Hudnaih, 
which belongs to a convent of A tit hi* ,.f the order of Hlur.i- 
thi«. This house has a considerable endowment in hind, ami 
besides occasional ntlrring*. the owners dear from tttoiOOri. 
nt the Sivaratri, when ti.otK) votaries usually assemble. The 
Miihantn who has al«o a large herd of rattle, and a flock of 
people in whose ear he blow*, is an ignorant impudent beggar; 
and notwithstanding his reeeipl- hn* nnieh .ippcaniricr of 
poverty, although the convent is tiled, and r.ithei better than 
the e'liiumni huts (if (lie c-umtry; hut his whole means are 
s(|iiandered in heepm. a N.idiihratn, where he gives a day's 
eiitertaininent to all that apply, '{'lie tein|-!<- i» surrounded 
by a high wall, and v.n-i-t- «.f j .mall pyramidal Mamin of 
brick very rude, end -lit rounded by a thi(-i'»>|i'd gallery wriili 
one door in each >i<h . The image of Siva, to whom a temple 
of hii< It celebrity i- d. dicat* d, **f course C.iine it" place 
without III i matt aid; atnl in the most reinote ages the World; 
hut according to the prii*t« it was in it discovered until after 
the authority uf the pure ItajpuU was i-uhli-bcd. A eow 
as uaual, pouring her milk «n the ground, an opening wan 
made, amt the god brought !*• light. It i' on this account 
that the image is railed I ludnatli; and the In lief of the votary 
is continued by the image l» iog in a very low place, in mn- 
M-ipiciKT ot the earth having been removed when it watt 
discovered. Another account may In- given, which to some 
will perhaps appear more satisfactory. The wall surrounding 

the temple seems to be built on heaps ot rubbish.. there 

are traces of many ancient buildings, which spent to have sur¬ 
rounded an open court where the temple now .muds, and 
which i;i of course lower than the ruin of the building" by 
which it was surrounded, and which have hern pretty large. 
The temple which the pitri-b-in . tu.-t tir -1 InuU was very 
small, and is supposed to In- iii.-oided within the present 
Mandir, which was lormed by adding M lire thickness and 
height of the walls of the cinli.Vr. This pint], work was 
IK-rforim-d Itv Uaja Ifoilli Mai of lie- ' i*en trilie. I lie temple 
was after*ants repaired by lliji Hnpa, the great great grand¬ 
father of the late Kaju IMielwm ‘'in-.I-'. died since the 
English took possession. The cillery »»■* adih-d soon after, 
n« since that event there has In-on ■ sni*-i —ion of 10 Mahart- 
las. The ruin* il temple, in which ilmt of Ihidnnlh ha* been 
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built, ii probably of great antiquity, being in tlie centre of 
ruins attributed to a Raja of Kasi. Between the outer gate 
and the gallery is a small modem temple or chapel, in which are 
a Lingga, and some old images placed round. In one comer 
of the area round tlie timplc is a small chamber, in which is 
an old image {Plate ti. A), representing what in Behnr U 
usually called I largauri, hut called Devi by the chief priest, 
although the male deity is as usual the most conspicuous of 
the figures. 

Under a large tree, a little south from the outer gate of the 
temple have been collected various fragments and images, 
which were discovered in the ruins. The most entire are as 
follows. One of the kind, which in Behar is usually called 
Vusudcv, u Buddha (1‘lulc (j, Hj, a Canes, and part of u dour 
or nirhe. much in style of the Siviras. 

A little west from Dudnatli is the south-east corner of the 
Sahankat, or fortress of the mighty chief, which is uimenally 
attributed to a kasi Baja. Nor dues tradition carry the 
possession of the country to any previous chief. The fort i> 
entirely overgrown with forest,which would rentier it ditKcult 
to trace the walls; ami to do so would require a w rok's labour, 
which I did not choose to spare, i was told by intelligent 
persons, that the walls form a quadrangle of about a eoss 
from east to west, and rather more from north to south. In 
the corner into which 1 penetrated, I saw a few small heaps 
of bricks, and 1 nm told, that there are many suchj hut no 
traces of any great building. The defence, so far ns I saw, 
has been u brick wall about six feet thick, and probably very 
high, as its ruins form a high wide mound. On the north-cant 
and south sides has been n ditch; a small river ran along the 
west face. This, it imM be observed, was probably the chief 
town of the Kasi Kaju, while his residence was (it the Saban- 
kat in Hajdhani Mauza. The two Sahankats may lie about 
seven miles distant from each other. 

Dost and south from the south-east angle of the Sahankat 
in this division, are many heaps of bricks and tanks, including 
Dudnath, and extending to t very considerable distance. 
The whole ia called llangsn Tirtha, or the sacred place of the 
goose, the emblem of Brahma, whom I take to be the same 
with the Malta Muni of the sect of Buddha. These heaps and 
taukc from their form, and from the number of images that 
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have been discovered in them. I have no d.iuhl. are the ruin- 
of tlie places dedicated to religion, th.it Mous'd i„ K ,-i 
Kaj*. as is usually alle-ed. 1 [ i, „„ ()„. ,j IJt t |,. 
founder was an a—'niulr of kuni-hu, a prime .-t kiL.il. who 

pretended to he the kri-Liia.aliil «a» ... M . t | llN 

hi Kasi Kaja, mini h.ilh were Li]list hi the true kn-!m.i. 
XV Inn Kusi mi- killed, hi- IiiMiI lull. ,I i f it-, If t.. tl„- hull 
fill, ulio.-e name he In in*, h-r wa-.i -.oi.t || r hud m 
tended to hnie rem-ii d the -eat of i«h ion h-iu k.i-i |.t 

I ].ni"«;i Tirllia, arid a- the people here-ay. I» Ii ne ■ n-i led in 

the new city inO.nmi l.h.jua-atni .KlO.IM'll trsi,,,, im, s ,,f„ihrv 
—oils; hilt lie found that tl.i- would lint Ii.ii. h in .1 Tee.ihle 
to the deity. In the mdi. e*-n vritiu.* *li» IS 1- k.1-1 I 

have oll-elled, tlnil t li<- N11 *<r )*i Km 1- -aid to lure 

lerv curly heen founded hi :i piaiiteol tie t.ii.oli • *1 the -mi. 

II ]l< 1 adhered to the tt"i • iii|i of tin IJtnhlli 1-. and that ini 
s-mn afterward* it hi came lie - 1 io|m tty ka-i. ,n I111 I nf the 
family of the ii*>h.ii. one o| nho-i- d* •eeii'l.itit- w.i- Killed liy 
Krishna, hut the aim-tor .tii.l il< -teiid-ild an- le-tnlh »••«- 
founded hi tlie mod-rn I liiidii . yii-t .1* tiny ■ nd-nuil the 

•J.tiiuka. who rail* In il 01 I t..1- liinn with hi* 

<li'-ecndatil. who in-1iIieleii I>iltyinlh.ili in tie u »• ol tin how ; 
and its I have -aid. It i- in- I pr-h.il.’i-. ill..’ lie loin- line 
nUelit to he altrihuled t-• .1 kill r kei tli 10 ••leu ihp 

person who win Killed h\ k11-101.1. XVI.. II- w a- . lie 

-eems like hi* jiredcei—>i.r •. t- hair In i .t a w-i I•»1 • |r -I the 
Kuthlhas, us IH’-kIi-S the i n.t.-e o| .1 Itiiil.lh 1. w lo* ii Jia* l«'t II 

already mentioned, nio*l nl tl.tlo 1 iou ; - aie -malar to 

those funnel in tile tempii - ol IS- Ini. *-r ere In i' !•> l-v 
form. 

The chief temple, whieh ha- I.. |*t•»»» l.if lonld-i.;*, 

i- aliout it mile S. 1 C, from tin-e-iln I me loi t. near tie- l-n-n 
of Kiulra|ioor. I.ike Kinlilh-u-iy 1. it ha. hi 111 a pyt.itiod.il 
Muiulii, with only a very-mall <'..iu.Ui in it- lower put- 
anti has «li'i been surrounded oil all -lie- hi .1 Mimhi 1 td 
loivcr huildiiim. The mill- id" the eh.imhel ii-iim:ii iti | -«**• 
and the iuMgr is ill its place, hut Iih- l«*-l it- le;>. ami part id 
its arms. It is ill the usual form ol ihtr-e railed X .i-mle», in 
Behar, but on each side has the lion rampant of (iatilanm 
!st*c Plate 4 ). It was discovered in takiii" hriik' InrIniililiui; 
a new temple, and is culled Jacaimatli, hut ha.- not become an 
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object (if wor-hip, mid lias no resemblance lo the hideous 
figures usually called by that name. A very long canal ex¬ 
tends east from this temple, and is called Sukla-drv-Sugar. 
Another called Siva Sugar, extends north. There are two 
others (one named Kamaldahaj, hut the four do not enclose a 
space; ami, although like wide ditches, the earth having been 
thrown up on both sides, they could not have hern intended 
am fortifications, (hi part of the ruins adjoining lo this old 
temple, the laic Kaj.i I’.ilulwmi Sing ha built a small temple, 
the charge of which lie gate to the Kanianandls, and placed 
iu it another image, which was taken from the ruins, and n hit'll 
resembles that called Jay,tumuli, hut it has received the name 
of C'hhatrahhoj. Before this temple, in the area, are placed 
three carved stones. (hie is a small tpiadrangulnr pyramid, 
exactly similar to those found near Benares, on both sides of 
the (iiiiigcx, in the works attributed to the Siviras;* und I 
have already men tinned another fragment of that people, but 
according to the universal tradition oil the place, the Kui 
Kajns Were succeeded by the Gurkhas, wiium I consider as 
having been the same with the Siviras, so culled as followers of 
(jurakhnatli; and, as I have said, the original founder of 
Dudnath probably I>ekinged to this tribe, although they arc 
said to huve been expelled by the Thurus, and these by the 
Viscn, before the country fell into tlie hands of the Sirnct 
Rajput*. But even the temple of the Siv iras had probably 
gone long to ruin, or was considered as heterodox, w hen Bod li 
Mat, the Visen chief, discovered the Siva l.inggn, and erected 
over it the small temple, as already mentioned. 

The two stones that accompauy the quadrangular pillar be¬ 
fore the temple of Chliatrabhoj, contain similar figures. The 
chief personage in each has a flower in each hand, like the 
images called Surya, in Bchar, but differs a little from those of 
that district {Flair 7, Fig. 2). Under a tree some way north 
from thi* last temple, is an image which the natives call Naba- 
kusa; but it represents only one person, seated like a Buddha 
(l‘lale7, Fig. 1), while Naba and Kusa were the two rebellious 
sons of Kama, king of Ayodhya. Except the places of worship 
in llangsa Tirtlia, just now mentioned, the Hindus have none 
that is remarkable. Every village has its sthan, or place for 

• See V.,l I. plates >'ii. mill viii. of -iiuilar figures.-' [Ko ] 
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Appealing the wrath of malignant spirits, hut none of these 
belong to tin* sacred order. The canaille aildros llit-ni- 
sclve* to N a warder. ( < haui.i,Mita,Siii»Kai, 1 >,-\i. Rachhil.i, 
ALas-katnini, Maliavira, Samardhir, A many S.tii, (inriva, 
Kay-Iavir, Ilamli (‘Imwaiii, Soklia. amt Satnbliiinath, win. are 
called the tillage gods 'l>iliutari; hut iiiuny scruple to wor¬ 
ship these gods of the vulgar, and s.uritiee at place* dedicated 
to Kali Hhaw-ani. 

Besides the reiii.iiris of anliipiity eorineeted with ilatig>,i 
Tirtha. there are 21» or •.‘d old tort* or castles, attribuleil to 
the Thants, and llMially ealleil ItihL The only one, however, 
that is cotisiilerahle. i- at M.i.kiiipnnr, so ealled after Mailan, 
the Thani eliief. Ii i- -itiuteil south from It mini poor, near 
the Kupli. and at no great distance from the I tew ha. < >n the 
outside ol the town h an image of Niva called Ui.irilrttMalb, 
w-liieh is generally >up]Mi-ed to have lu longed to this eliief. 
The Kajput eliief* had nuiiiy stronghold* in and near the 
woods; hut they were all dismantled liy Major Kolledge. 

llttKwiil'AN.—A givat deal of this division is Hooded ill the 
rainy season, and as tin* Hoods retire, many lakes are left ; lull 
the higher part' are tiineli intermixed, so that the view in the 
rainy season must lie singularly beautiful, the higher parts 
being finely wooded, partly hy a forest, partly hy plantations, 
and there is a good deal of cnlliralion. Two of the lakes, 
Nanuur, and Naur, arc of Considerable extent, hut neither is 
deep, and in spring the latter dries up two-think tif its 
breadth. The former is alxiut three mile* long and one broad, 
and in many parts is deep, hut these parts are only narrow, 
and wind through shallows covered with reeds, so as to lie 
scarcely distinguishable from the shore. There are 2 k nr !U 
small ones, which seem chiefly to have been old channels of 
rivers. The most remarkable is Kungra, which may be half 
a mile in length, aud 200 yard* wide. It* banks are high, and 
tlie water deep, and free from weeds. The natives, being 
seldom well provided for experiments, imagined it to he unfa¬ 
thomable, and, of course, that it had been dug by some god. 
The late Raja I’alielwan Singha, however, discovered that the 
bottom might be reached; but, perhaps with a view of not 
shaking too much the people's belief, and passing for a liar, 
lie gave out that it was above 100 cubits deep. 1 found it (id 
feet. As the waters of the vicinity dry up, vast ijuun tides of 
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(Mi roi ire iri this drop recess, and ore followed by many croco¬ 
diles. There is no house of brick. Seven hmiBes with mud 
walls have two stories, and two of them have tiled roofs; 
while of the huts, eight have a similar covering. Of the re¬ 
maining huts, which are all thatched with grass, have mud 
walls; ill the remuiniter hurdles hnvp been used, chiefly by 
new tenants, who will not he at the trouble of building mud 
walls, lest they should mil mine tn n fixed abode. Bliewo- 
|Mr, where the office «»f )*nliee stands, contains 125 houses, 
huddled together, ami buried in a thicket, the remains of a 
hedge, by which the town was defended. The only house 
that is tiled belongs to a chief of the Sirnct. No other place 
deserves the inline of a town. 

(Snaih.—N one iif this division is subject to inundation, 
nor does it contain any remarkable lake nor marsh. It is en¬ 
tirely overwhelmed with trees, partly spontaneous, partly 
plantations, and mg these wind narrow lawns, very poorly 
cultivated. There i» no house of brick. Three houses 
with mud walls have two stories, hut are (hatched; and two 
of one story are tiled, Of the remaining huts, which are nil 
thatched with grass, |j partn have mud walls, and one part 
w alls of hurdles, (Sn.iiila, where the officers of police reside, 
contains about l-K> lints, not one of which is tiled, nor has 
two stories, Even the mud castle of the high-born chief con¬ 
sists of thatched huts, surrounded by a ditch and hedge. The 
town of (• nail la i* so surrounded by bamboos and trees as to 
be with difficulty accessible. No other place ran be called a 
town. 

At the convent in Itampoor is a brick chamber, where some 
images, adored liy the sect of Kama, arc disposed. They arc 
worshipped bv many, although there is no great assembly. 
Almost every village has three open places for the worship of 
destructive spirits. One i.« dedicated to the deity of the vil¬ 
lage, 4 low god. whose priests are of the dregs of impurity. 
The second is dedicated to the spirit of some Brahman, who 
lias died a violent death. The third is dedicated to Kali, and 
has been erected in consequence of the English government, 
site being considered by the Hindus as the protecting deity 
of that nation. 

GoPAi roon.—Betw een the Koyanc and Sarayu, the coun¬ 
try is subject to inundation, and i- hare and dismal, much of it 
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Wing waste, and overgrown with withered reed<. On the 
left of the Ku)iur, the country |uul> better, there being nu- 
mcrous plmUtiiint, und much of (lie «axle land is covered with 
short grass. There are some small woods, lint much stunted, 
anil there is a good deal of poor laud, covered with thorns. 
'l‘here are many small pools, and old water courses, very use¬ 
ful for agriculture, hut by no means ornamental. (• opal poor 
contains about loti liuuses, two of them of brick, and seteral 
of them tiled. It has U*en fortified by a rampart of i artli, 
and a bamboo hedge, now ruinous. Nhakponr eonlaiiis i?"»tI 
houses, no other place deserves the name of a town. Two 
houses of hriek in (iopalpoor belong to (be chief of the 
Kausika tribe. Then-are ten house' of two storii', with 
mild walls, of which one-half is covered with liles.and one-half 
with thatch j of the lints have tiled roof', and all bale mud 
walls. All the thatch i' gr:i". 

There are the ruins of about 100 jh-Uj lorls ><inrlti or 
KoU. wliieli were built by dilK-rent ehielsiif tile h:oi-ik:i tribe, 
but were finally destroyed by Major Rutledge. The only 
remain of antiquity at all remarkable is at l>liumapo»r. on 
the left bank of tin: Koyane. It is said to luve beiu tin- 
abode of the chief prince ol the Tliarus. Afterwards to have 
been occupied by the liliiir-. and finally by Nara t handa 
ellief of the Kausika tribe, and tin- traces ol three siieci s»ive 
ruins may be dislingni'betl. Tile mill, uhit b may In- attri¬ 
buted to the Tliarus, as iii.*'l it'ii.il wiili those ol that peo|de, 
consists merely of a large space elevated very high ah.no the 
country, and composed of broken bricks. The elevation here 
is less extensive than several others that i have mi-ii; but a 
large part may have been removed by the river, otherwise I 
should not think it suited by its sire lor a royal abode. Its 
southern extremity lias undergone no alteration from iIn- 
works of subsequent chiefs, nor is tln-re any irare of a ditch 
round it. On a corner of this is a -■noil temple • if Siva rather 
ruinous, but without any appearance i-l eoti'iih ruble alilHpilty, 
and covered by a dome in tlu- .MiihaminmUii style ; but the 
image would appear to be very old, a.- notwithstanding its 
simple form, it is very much decayed. It i-> therefore pro¬ 
bably coeval with the Tliarus. On the tippi-n-ml of this ruin, 
and farther north along the bank of the river, the I>Si.irs have 
constructed a fort, which extended about two-thirds of a mile 
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along tin' liver, mu! has Ik-oii narrow to the smith, hut wide 
towards the mirth, unless part line been carried off by the 
stream, an is proludile. The southern end, built iijioii the 
ruin of the Thants, has had a rampart of brick, with a ditch 
between it and the northern end, or town, which has been 
tmly fortified by a ditch, and rampart uf earth. This is the 
largest place attributed to the Khars that I have seen in this 
district, and has probably been their capital, rather Ilian that 
of the Tlmrus. Their must powerful chief, however, probably 
resided far oast at (Jar Satnaran, in the district of Snrnit. 
"J In- castle of the Kausika chief has been built within the ruin 
of the citadel of I he IShnr, and has consisted of mud walled 
buildings, surrounding two courts. It is totally niineil. 

Saniciiaba. —The hanks of the (iliaghra are subject to 
iinindulion, and in ni.iity parts are Iwrreii or poor sandy swells 
covered with tamarisks or thorns, liven where the soil is 
j*imn1, they arc rather dismal, being liare of trees, and a good 
deal bring waste, and covered with withered reeds. The 
higher parts, in their centre, contain two long stunted forests 
very ugly, but the remainder is beautiful. Towards the east 
end of tlie division the plantations are too numerous, and 
there is a good deal of waste laud, but towards the west the 
country is well occupied, and the plantations an- moderate. 
Intermixed with the mango, they eoutain many Mahuya trees 
and bamboos. There is no house of brick ; hut .13 houses 
have two stories with mud walls, 10 of them covered with 
tiles, the others with thatch; dl)(l nuul walled lints have 
tiled roofs. Of the remaining lints, which are all (hutched 
with grass, llireo-fourths have mud walls, and one-fourth has 
walls of hurdles. Sariiehara, when* the oHicer* of police re¬ 
side, contains only (K) or 70 houses buried in a thicket. 
Ilariharpoor contains 150, Mchcsong 150, ami (iaighat 115. 
Three ruined strongholds arc the remains of the fastnesses 
formerly occupied by the Survahangsi chiefs, to whom the 
country belonged. That at Mnhnidi was for some time the 
chief family residence, and has been erected on a heap of 
brick rubbish, said to have been an ancient scat of the 
Tliarus. The modern fort was surrounded by a rampart of 
brick, within which have been several buildings of the same 
material. It was deserted -JO or HI years ago in consequence 
of a great sickness in the family, supposed to proceed from 
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divine Unger. The place is surrounded by forests, ss a de¬ 
fence against the Mohammedan cavalry. 

Mahuyadabar —Very much resembles Snnirhnra, that is, 
it has a bare sandy tract on the side of the (ihaghra, and 
several stunted forests in the centre, and along the northern 
houndary. The whole, however, ii as well cultivated as the 
western parts of Sanichara, and the plantations ns moderate 
as there, although many still are superfluous. There arc 
many small pools, and one of some consequence named 
Chanda Tid,* which at the end of the rainy season is reck¬ 
oned 1} cess long, and one broad. The Uoja has in his 
house one room of hrick. There are UK) houses of two 
stories with mud walls; 70 are covered with tiles, and 30 are 
ihatched. There are iitH) huts with mud walls and tiled 
roofs. Of the remainder, all thatched with grass. 31 parts 
have mud walls, and one part walls of hurdles. Muhuyada- 
bar is a scattered place hurled in plantations, but contains 
200 houses, many of which are tiled, ami some hare two 
stories. Piparaich contains 2(X>. (lanespoor 200, many of 
them good. Part is surrounded by a rampart of earth, a 
ditch, and bamboo hedge, and is still occupied by many 
houses of a younger branch of the Gatitamiya chiefs family, 
although the property has been alienated. N'agar contains 
100 houses, among which is that of the Gautamiya chief. 
The whole is defended like that of his kinsmen, and the de¬ 
fences are in good repair, k ji contains 100 houses. Kap- 
tangiiiij has only 23 shops; but it is a small military station, 
and the residence of the native collector of revenue. 

Kuamaruya entirely resembles Mahuyadabar, except that 
it has scarcely any forests, and that in place of one great 
lake it has several, which, although very long, are quite nar¬ 
row, so that they seem evidently to have been channels of 
rivers. The most remarkable are at Hyderabad, l'anchos, 
and Sisauni. These are called Jliila. The person called 
Raja has a small brick house of two stories. About 100 
houses of two stories hove mud walls, but only two are 
covered with tiles, the others arc thatched. Only 13 mud 
walled huts are covered with tiles, which the people here still 
consider as unlucky. Of the -emainin" hut- 31 part* are 
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thatched with grass ; and one part with rice straw ; 15 parts 
hare mud walls, and one those of hurdles, khamnrnn, 
where the police officers reside, including an adjacent market 
place named Khankala, and a hamlet called Chhauni, does 
not contain more than 100 huts. Amorha, which is about a 
mile distant, and Sckundurpoor contain each about the same 
number. 

There is a very lung winding canal, extending from near 
Amorha to Kupnagar, another seat of the Suryabangsi family, 
who long held the vicinity. It is said to he I } coan long, and 
is about30 yards wide, but in m.-tny places is nearly oblite¬ 
rated, and bears every mark of high antiquity, while there 
are on its sides several heaps like the ruins of old buildings, 
but very much reduced by the action of time. The Raja at¬ 
tribute* the work to a person of iu> family named Itadnl 
Singha, hut it seems much loo old for his lime. In digging 
on the north side nf this canal, the Raja's grandfather dis¬ 
covered an image, which has been placed in a mud walled 
hut, called the lord's house 'Tlmkurvnri.. and is grotesquely 
clothed, being now considered as the family deity. It is a 
romplete image, and not h carving in relievo as uan.il in Hindu 
images; nor has it any attendants 'sec P/ntr T. fifj . ;t>. It is 
about the human size, nor have I before seen any such. The 
Raja says that its history previous i« its being disenvered l>v 
his grandfather is totally unknown: hut the priest calls it the 
keeper of Bali Raja. Bnli was the son of liirochana. the son 
of Prahrada, the son of lliraiiyaln-yapa. the -mi ol K.iMipn. 
Bali was father of Banasur. who w.is kill-il by hn-hri.i. while 
Bali was driven to hell by Vamnna. I lie inrarn.ition of Vishnu, 
anil son of Kasyapa, ami therefore great grand uncle of Bali. 
These anarhi'iuiistiis proluilily arise from many omissions in 
the collateral branches nf hnsynp'- dr-rendnnts, while the 
fumily of the tnnon. to which Krishna belonged, is delailed at 
full length. Bali however was of such emisequence, tlml, 
after an incarnation of Vishnu sent him to hell, it was neces¬ 
sary for so great n deity to remain there and watch him; and 
the priest alleges that this image represents that incarnation. 
It has however no resemblance to the other images of Ya- 
mana that I have seen, either when represented as one of the 
10 Avatars, or as (iadadhtr, by which name he is also called, 
on accnunt of the arms which he carries. This however may 
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be the true form of tiadudhar. tltusr so culled in Iti-lia r 
deem to me to have been improperly named. The priest far¬ 
ther ray* that this image war placed here by Amlwrisha, a 
king of Avodhva of the family of the sun. The Moslem* 
destroyed the temple, and threw out the image, which was 
afterwards found by a potter, and placed w here it now is by 
Ranjit Singha, uncle of the present Raja. 

Although the chiefs, who have of late held the country, 
call themselves Surynlwng'is and claim a descent from the 
family of the sum, they admit that their ancestor' hail been 
long driven to the west, anil that on their return they found 
the country in possession of the lthnr*. A heap of ruins, 
containing, it is said, about i, of nu acre, is attributed to this 
people. The Surys»h:tng-i> after their return had many small 
strongholds all destroyed by Major Rutledge, and none of 
them are now worth notice. 

VA7.IKOVSJ very much resembles in its appearance tl»e last 
two described. The hanks of the Tori, like those of the 
Ghaghra, arc low and hare: the northern skirts are emend 
with Blunted forests, and the great inlermodiulo spare is to¬ 
lerably cultivated, and has a superfluity of fine plantations, 
although it is not so much overwhelmed as many parts of the 
district are. I-ong narrow pieces of water arc very numerous, 
and highly advantageous to the cultivator. Many of them 
are shallow, and covered with weeds, hut three near Vusir- 
gunj are deep and clear. They are in the shape of crescents, 
and render the vicinity very fertile and beautiful, on wllirli 
account the Nuwab Vaair had on their hanks a hunting seat 
and garden, which are still kept in repair, although they have 
not been visited since the country was ceded to the English. 
In a country where the arts are so far behind, although not 
grand, these works are very ornamental. ICxrcpt this scat 
of the Nawab’a there is no house of brick; 123 houses of two 
stories have mud walls, 25 of them are tiled and 100 thatched. 
Of the huts jj part has mud walls ami tiled roofs. All the 
other* are thatched, but have mud walls, and huve 
walls of hurdles. The only thatch, as usual in this district, 
is grass. Vazirgunj, so called from the neighbourhood of 
that prinee's scat, contain* 114 houses. Shahgunj 115, and 
Namti 103. These are the only place* in the division that 
can be called towns. The chief place of worship among the 
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Muhnmmedins si (lie monument of Katil* near Vazirgutij. 
Katila or Hatila waa sister'i ion of Musaud Gazi, a chid in 
the army of Mali mad of Ghijni, and sister's ion also of that 
bloody aealot. Musauil obtained martyrdom, and is buried 
at Baharaich, His nephew also became a martyr, having 
been mortally wounded in combating the infidels on the spot 
where the monument in this district stands. He was buried 
with his uncle nt Baharaich, at no great distance in the domi¬ 
nions of the Nawab Vazir. The monument here is built of 
hrirk, and iu good repair, but it is rude, and by no means so 
ancient as the time of Halils. It was probably erected by 
the Vazir, who built the hunting seat, I believe the late 
Asfud Doulah. About 1000 people assemble on the day of 
the saint. 

The monument is seated on the corner of a ruin, appa¬ 
rently of great antiquity, the whole being reduced to heaps 
of rubbish. The Fukir, who lias charge says, that it was a 
fortress belonging to the Bayes Rajputs, to whom the coun¬ 
try now belongs, and that JJatiln was wounded in storming 
the place. These Rajputs however say, that it it) only live 
or sis generations since they came to this part of the country, 
having then left Bayeswar, their original seat, between Lukh- 
nau and the Ganges, in consequence of a famine. They at¬ 
tribute the work to the Tbarus, nor has it any appearance of 
having been a fortress, but seems rather to have been dedi¬ 
cated to religion; it* present name is Asokpnor. There seem 
to have been many small buildings scattered in a line of about 
5<J0 yards in length and 150 in breadth from north to south. 
The principal heap is near the west end, and bat probably 
been a solid temple, having left a conical mound without any 
cavity in the centre. A little east from thence is a smaller 
heap, on which remains a large Lingga, round which, within 
these hundred years, a wall has been built, but it is not an 
object of worship, and a wild fig having taken root on the 
Lingga, will soon cover it. When that tree decays, the 
Lingga will probably be discovered, and then may be more 
fortunate in obtaining worship, should the great god continue 
so long in fashion. About a mile from this ruin, and proba¬ 
bly connected with it in the tame manner as the ruin near 
the temple of Buddha at Kaai, and that near the Dewhan 
of Matakumar at Kesiya is a conical heap of rubbish, on 
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which there is another l.ingga tint has of lute become fish- 
ionahle. The Mahanta or chief of a great convent at Sotu- 
banilha Kamrswar, near Cape Comorin, mined probably hy 
weighty arguments sent from lictwv. wit notice through the 
Ramanandis of Ayodhya, that lie had discovered the efficacy 
of bathing ill Parwatikund oil the side of Mahndcvn Jhil, one 
of the lakes near Vazirgunj. The first as-emhly look place 
this year in Jyaishthu. mid amounted to '< or filNK) people. 
After bathing in the Kund. the pilgrims worshipped this 
Lingga. The flock do nut know ]mw the Mahanta came hy 
his knowledge, nor does it enter into their itnagination to 
doubt what lie says, nor to inquire into the circumstance*. 

At Nagoya is a place dedicated to the goddess (Devi 1 , 
where in the Autumnal 1 l.i-ahara many people, chiefly Raj- 
puts, offer sacrifices of Imlhiloes ami gnats. A Hcaliiu-in i» 
priest. Every old innusa has a plan dedicated to it-, deity ; 
but, although there is :i Itrahman attached to each villa ;c, 
he does not attend this low place, Init the cidihlers :.i I .is 
priests, and the Brahmans are content with a share of the 
profit. Many mauzas have ,d-o a place for the worship of 
the ghost of Ratna Pmigre, a Brahman. Besides the ruin at 
Atokpoor nltrihnted to the Thariis, I saw another, said by 
some to belong to the same people. It is called (iaiiradihi, 
or the ruined fort ofOaura. It is very trilling, and situated 
on the north side of Yarirgutij. Olliers nllige that it be¬ 
longed to Aehal Singlia. n K ihdiangsa Rajput, which 1 think 
is the most probable opinion, as it resembles the works of the 
present Ksjput chiefs, that is, it has been a slight rampart, 
and ditch, surrounding a few small buildings of brick, and 
mud walled bouses. The rampart, ditch, and a few- heaps of 
bricks remain. After the Tliaru*. the country belonged to 
the Dom or Domkatar tribe. The chief of this tribe is said to 
have lived at Donidiha, in the NAV. part of the division. The 
ruin of his house, for it lias no appearance of having been a 
fort, occupies a roundish space, about f»00 yards in circum¬ 
ference, and consists of brick rubbish, forming an elevation 
tolerably level above, and covered with trees. It has every 
appearance of great antiquity, and entirely resembles several 
of the ruins attributed to the Tharus. A small tank, a little 
wrest from the heap, is also attributed to the Dom Rajs, whose 
name tradition has not preserved. The Dom were succeeded 
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by the Bhars, who have left no traces. Then came the Kal:»- 
hunga tribe of pure Rajputs, who wereexjiclled by the Yuras 
from Gandha n large l’crgunah in the NawabV country, on 
which account tlii.t tribe called their new acquisition (iiimlha- 
bnkanj. When Major Rutledge took possession of the dis¬ 
trict, this tribe and it* vassals had alienit 100 petty forts, all 
of which except a mud castle belonging to a Kanuugoe, were 
destroyed. No one durst inform against this scrilie, the 
office which hr held rendering him master of the country. 

Nawabui.'M. —This division is entirely confined to the town 
of N'uwahguuj. which, according to the officers of police, con¬ 
tains IU.W houses. Nawahgunj was founded by Suj.a ud 
Doultih, and its situation was judiciously chosen mi the edge 
of the country subject to imimlation, ami opposite to Fyzabad, 
his capital city. It served therefore as a mart, where all the 
fanners from the northern districts of his country might bring 
their grain, and dispose of it to the merchants of l-'yzubud, 
who carried it across the various branches of the Ghaghra, 
which here may be said to occupy a space of about four miles 
in w idth. This trade is still carried on with great spirit. The 
town extends about j of u mile each way ; and, as usual, has 
very narrow crooked streets. The place, like all others near 
Ayudliya, swarms with religious mendicants, and the necessi¬ 
tous poor are numerous. It contains four houses of brick; 
2.V) mud walled houses of two stories, of which 200 are tiled, 
and 50 thatched; about 500 tiled huts, and 300 that arc 
thatched, all with mud walls. 

MANiKArooa—Is entirely exempted from inundation, but 
it contains several small marshy lakes. The most consider¬ 
able is at Maniknpoor, und. the water opposite the town being 
pretty deep and clear, it looks well from the old castles also of 
the Ilaja being on its banks. A narrow forest winds through 
the division, and connect* itself with one of great length, that 
runs along the banks of the liisui and Koyane. Until the 
establishment of the English government, this forest had been 
long the resort of robbers, and the family retreat of the Raja, 
who was generally refractory, Besides this forest, the coun¬ 
try is overwhelmed with plantations of Mahuya chiefly, and 
trees of the same kind are scattered through many fields; but, 
tiie intermediate spaces being well cultivated, it would be very 
beautiful, were not tbe houses uncommonly wretched. 
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On the bank of the lake at Manikaponr, tlu> Kaja had two 
castles, with buildings in both of brick, and of a considerable 
size, although only one story high. The works haw been 
dismantled, and the hedges, their principal strength, cut down. 
The buildings in one are entirely ruinous, and those in the 
other are not in good condition, although the Kaja sometimes 
occupies them; but ho lives generally in the forest, and his 
father lived there entirely, lie is there building a small hrick 
house, in imitation of those used by the English. There are 

houses of two stories, with mud walls; ten are tiled, and 
25 are thatched. Ten nmd-wnlled huts have tiled roofs. .All 
the remainder are mud walled, and thatched with grass ; 'd.» 
of them have wooden doors. Manikaponr contains noty SO 
houses, and suffered much during diflcreiit siege*, whit It the 
castles sustained, when the Ra jas were refractory. lilictuwara 
contains 130, and Kidwangar Ihouses. 

The Mohammedans are very few in ntimlicr, and hate no 
place of worship worth notice. Nor have the Hindus any one 
that attracts tin nvainhlj. On the side of the lake opposite 
to Manikaponr, is a lingga, surrounded by a wall, a* is also a 
place dedicated to (lthawani. tie- goddess, which is near, utnl 
has no image. I went there in search of an old .ilmdr of the 
Tliarus, and the priest of these temples oili-red himself a* a 
guide to the curiosities, thinking, probably, that his charge 
was the only thing worth visiting. He took me first to the 
the places of worship, und then desired me to dismount, and 
pray to Khawani. 1 said, that 1 never prayed to that deity, 
on which he turned round and said, then worship Siva. M hen 
i replied that 1 never worshipped that god either, lie stared 
with astonishment, lie afterwards led me to a petty mud fort 
(kothi), which Ixdonged to a late Kajput chief, and denied all 
knowledge of the Thar us. Being disappointed, I gave him 
nothing, and he left me muttering, no doubt considering me us 
a most unreasonable infidel. A decent farmer afterwards 
showed the ruin of the Thants residence, Kasgitaa it is railed. 
It consists of a space about 400 feel long, and 100 wide, co¬ 
vered with small heaps of brick rubbish, without any trace* of 
fortification, ami has probably been a largo house. 

At 1 latni, in the cast corner of the division, is a ruin of the 
Thsrus. It is on the skirls of a forest, and may contain 150 
acres, covered with heaps of hrick.-. There arc no trace* of 
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fortificatiuns. Offerings arc Mill occasionally made at a place 
(»thnn) dedicated to the keeper of the gate (dwarika) of Hatni, 
but there ii no image. 

At no great distance east from Hatni, is Gopha, another old 
ruin of the Thants. This is similar to Hatni, being a space 
covered with heaps of brick rubbish, without any traces of 
fortifications, and covered with trees to thick as to prevent 
me from tracing its extent. It was said by the people of the 
vicinity, to be about 5000 cubits round. At khejuri, 3 coss 
west from Manikapoor, at Rupa N.W. 3 coss, at Mahcwi,‘dJ 
ems \V., at Satya, 4 coss \V., and at Rnhowa, 5 coss W., are 
said to he similar monuments of the same people, hut I had no 
opportunity of examining them. After the Th.irus, this coun¬ 
try was subject to the Uliars, who have left no traces behind. 
Then enme the linmihnlgotiya Rajputs, who were succeeded 
by the Vi sen*. Roth these had many potty forts, all now de¬ 
stroyed. Several of them, until the Knglish look possession 
harboured notorious robbers, chiefly illegitimate branches of 
the Raja's family. 

Salcvxj —Is exempt from floods, hut contains many long, 
narrow, and shallow pieces of water, highly favorable for 
agriculture. The whole northern boundary is skirted bv a 
forest, forming a part of the very long wood, that runs along 
the Itisui and koyanc. The remainder is tolerably occupied, 
and the plantations are somewhat moderate, and consist chiefly 
of the Mangn. 

There is no hoove of brick except some tliaiclied huts in 
a village near the old ruin of Kotkas, which affords abund¬ 
ance of the material. Twenty-six houses of two stories have 
mud walls. Only one of them is tiled, the others are thatched. 
There are 10 mud walled huts having tiled roofs. AH the 
other hut* are thatched, a few with straw, hut by far the 
greater part witli grass: , j parts have mini walls, and s ', part 
walls of hurdles. Lalgunj, w here the officers of police re¬ 
side, lias no market, and only a few shops wills 35 houses, 
chiefly of cultivators. The name implies the fine market 
town, and was given to it by some Xawab, who intended 
that it should be such ; hut he entirely failed in his attempt 
at improvement. Its original name was Virpur, No place 
deserves the name of a town- 

Time »ir Diliii or mined abode* of the Tharus at Nagra 
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Biijruk south a little from the Tiianah, at Palijiya Bujruk 
west 1 coa(, at Dewgang south 2 com, at Kotkas north-east 
5 cos*, and at Gurgang south-east I} co*s. The three chiefs, 
who lived at Patijiya or Patiyari, at Kotkas, and Dewgang, 
are said to have been (he most considerable. The ruin at 
Patiyari is a very considerable elevation of brick rubbish, 
which 1 judged by the eye to be MX) feet long, 8<X) feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. The people in the adjacent village say, 
that it contains 25 small bigahx, which would give an area of 
202,500 square feel, in place of the SO, ODD, that I reckoned 
by looking at the place, so that I was probably much mis¬ 
taken. It has every appearance of having been one edifice, 
nor is there the smallest trace of its having been fortified, 
hike most " the old anodes of the '[ harm it stands by the 
side of u small marshy 1 ike, which may formerly have been a 
tank. A small mosque, now in ruins, 1ms been built on the 
heap, and near it is an old well with some traces of n cistern; 
hut these probably belonged to the mosque. On the east 
side of the heap a fortumue scribe, about 50 year* ago, dis¬ 
covered a Siva Lingga, which he, cs well as Ills neighbour*, 
some way or other, knew to have come there spontaneously 
in the most remote ugc» of antiquity. Whether or not it 
hud escaped the notice of the Tharus is uncertain; hut, 
where it stands, there are no traces of any old temple. The 
scribe on so happy a discovery surrounded the image with a 
wall, planted a mango grove, and dug a well. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these circumstances not above 200 people assemble 
on the Sivuratri. 

Kutkas seems to have been a quadrangular brick castle, 
about M0 yards long by 120 wide, and it has been sur¬ 
rounded by u ditch, except towards the west, where there is 
a small marshy lake. On the outside of the ditch arc many 
bricks, but these are probably the ruins of modem villages, 
built from the ok! materials, as 1 see is still the practice. 
The elevation of rubbish is at le-«t If! or 17 feet perpen¬ 
dicular height, and ling evidently formed one edifice. About 
200 yards east from it is a small tank, on the north aide of 
which have been buildings of brick; and on its east side it a 
Si "a Lingga, said to have belonged to the Tharus. 

Dewgang, the seat of the third great chief of the Tharus, 
is of a roundish form, and about 5£JG yards in diameter, but 
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st least 20 feet in perpendicular height. There is not the 
smallest trace of fortification. It contains fewer fragments uf 
bricks intermixed with the soil than is usual in the ruins uf 
the Tharus, which in general consist chiefly of bricks re¬ 
duced to small fragments; ami its surface is covered with 
fragments of earthenware, as is usual about native villages 
1 presume, therefore, that its elevation is owing to some vil¬ 
lage having been built on the spot, and that the ruin of the 
mud walls of the village conceal the bricks. Some deep ex¬ 
cavations have been made, 1 suppose in search of that ma¬ 
terial. On the heap has been erected a small brick mosque 
now ruined; and south from it is a final) sip lure tomb, co¬ 
vered by a dome, and containing a man's grave. Where it 
stands, are the foundations uf several brick buildings, on u 
level with the surface. Whether or not these belonged to 
the Tharus is quite uncertain. Although these arc said to 
have been the abodes of the principal chiefs, some uf the 
other ruins are no way inferior; and, although Dcwgnng is 
only two cosa from I.algunj, two other great buildings have 
intervened. Gurgang has been an edifice of a quadrangular 
form, about 230 yards long and i(J0 wide. Nugras lias also 
the appearance of haring been % single edifice of a roundish 
form and of about 33(1 yards diumrtcr; so that, allowing the 
building to have been quadrangular, and the ruins in falling 
to have spread considerably, we cunnot allow that the build¬ 
ing has been loss than GOO feel squure. 

The Tharus, according to tradition, were expelled from 
hence partly by the Domkatars, and partly by the lihars, 
and these again were driven out by the kulahangsa Rajputs, 
to which tribe the present Raja belongs. The most re¬ 
markable place of Hindu worship is in a small marshy lake 
at the old seat of the Tharus culled Gurgang. It is said to 
be mentioned in the Ramayan of Yulmiki, tliut Dasarath the 
father of Rama, while lying in wait for game near a river, 
shot Sravan the son of Andliak Muni, mistaking him for a 
deer or wild beast. Andhak, although a Muni passing his 
time in silent contemplation of divine tilings, was of low de¬ 
gree; but being very holy, and withal rather irascible, he 
cursed the king of Ayodhya, who hud killed his son, and in 
consequence Rama ami l.ukshman the king's sons passed 
14 years in the woods, where they had many troubles. About 



10 years ago it was somehow discovered, th.it in (lie Tharus 
old lake called Gandar .Ihil in the vulgar language, there is a 
deep pool, etui that it was there that DiMntli killed Sruvnii. 
It has also been discovered, that this had been the place 
when* Gandharba, another silent eontemplator, was aunt to 
pray. On these accounts about .'KK) people assemble to 
bathe In the pool on the new moon in Magh. The claim to 
Gandharha Muni may he very good; hut in the legend of 
Valmiki, there is a strong circumstance incnlioiicil against 
this being tlic place where Sravan was killetl; for il is there 
stated, that the unfortunate allair took place on the Tomiisu, 
a river, which passes A/enigar, and is called Tangus (Tiwwu 
R.) in the language of men. 

llcMt'HTY —A little of this division along the hanks 

of the liapli and Ami is subject to iiiuiulation; hut it is loo 
narrow to produce much c licet on the appearance of the 
Country. There are seven or eight marshy lakes; hill the 
only one, that is considerable, is the I’athra Jliil in the north- 
west part of the division. It is 1 cos* long, and J cuss wide. 
There are three considerable forests; one much xinnlcd, 
running along the southern boundary, and two more stately 
on the hunks of the Rupti. The remainder of the country 
is beautiful, with more cultivation than is usual in the northern 
parts of the district, hut less than near the Ghaglira. The 
plantations,although in pari superfluous, are somewhat nearer 
the bounds of moderation than usual in the centre of the 
district; and, except the woods, much of the waste laud 
is clear pasture, while the remaining smaller portion is co¬ 
vered w ith long harsh grass. There is no house of hriek; 
but are of two stories with mud wails, and part in 
thatched with riec straw, while the remainder is thatched 
with grass. 

Diimuriyagunj, where the police officers reside, contains 
17 j huts, very poor, hut funning a straight wide street. It 
has been surrounded by a ditch, rampart, and hedge of barn* 
boos, now neglected. It is finely situated on tlm banks of 
the Hapti, hut dues not possess one boat, except sueli as are 
used for ferries, lianpoor contains 100 poor huts. Wnsa, 
where the Ruzi resides, is not a market town, but coutaiiia 
some good tiled buildings. The same is the case with a 
very large village named Halawar, which is aLo occupied by 
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Mutiammodaiii, chiefly the descendants of the taint from 
Arabia. 

At Rharatbhari it a tank, where about 4000 bathe on the 
day of Rama N'avami, and the full moon of Kartik. There 
are tever.il tanks near this place, and adjacent to them is a 
considerable ruin. The people at Dumuriyagunj told the 
Pandit of the survey, that this belonged to Kharatbhari a 
Tliiiru, hut the jieopk* on the spot told me, that it had been 
the abode of ISliaraU the brother of Kamnchandra, and it ii 
possible, as tin* Thants assert, that both may be correct, and 
that the finnily of the sun were in fact of this impure tribe. 
The people, however, who called it the house (Yori) of Bha- 
rata were of the lowest order; hut these often retain tradi¬ 
tions better than the more learned, who an- apt to Ik- misled 
by modem legends, of w hich the vulgar are entirely ignorant. 
The ruin is a large hcapof hrirk rubbish, of a very irregular 
form, but extending about -UK) yard* from north to south, 
and .130 from east to west. There have been some detached 
buildings, especially one of considerable dimensions towards 
the north-west, and the sacred tank is at a little distance to¬ 
wards the south-east. The great mass has evidently been a 
very large house, palace, or castle, with several small tanks 
encroaching on the sides, but no traces of a ditch. Owing 
to the space occupied by courts, or to the falling in of very 
large apartments, the surface is very uneven, although I 
could not trace any symmetry of form, or remaining walls; but 
so little soil covers the bricks in many parts, that my elephant 
could not walk on it without much dillirulty. The elevation 
in some parts seems to he stilt about Xtl feet perpendicular. 
The tank, in which the people now bathe, seems to n»e mo¬ 
dern ; for, as it retains its shape entirely, 1 do not think that 
it can be above (wo or three centuries old. 

At Mathsuri, in Snngskrila ilastisumla, or the elephant's 
trunk, is another ruin attributed to the Tliarus. It is a heap 
of brick rubbish about &!0 or !i3ll y ards square, and has no 
traces of a ditch. About the middle a circular heap rises 
considerably higher than the remainder, and has probably 
been a temple. Altont 100 yards cast from this ruin, are 
some heaps of brick rubbish, on which are two Linggas, 
w hich have been surrounded by a brick wall. The people of 
the adjacent village, who arc Mnhammcdans, attribute the 
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whole to the Thar us. About two years ago an Atithi seized 
on the Linggas, which until then had no priest, lie has not 
procured as yet any assembly, nor has lie indeed discovered 
anything remarkable about his images; but he is in the sim¬ 
plicity of youth, ami as he grows older, will probably have at 
least a dream. 

At Yamahana near Hhanpoor two images were discovered 
10 or IsJ years ago, in ploughing the field of n Brahman. who 
immediately dedicated himself to religion. On going to tin- 
place, 1 found that the field hud been lung cultivated before 
the images had been discovered, and a suspicion no doubt 
arises from ibis circumstance, us it it is only just possible, 
that the plough should have always missed them before, and 
bit them at the time when ihey were discovered. My suspi¬ 
cions were excited by the conduct of the discoverer, and of 
an old woman who lives with him. They were exceedingly 
agitated, and would scarcely answer any t|Uct>tion, but talked 
incessantly, and rather incoherently about their discovery, 
which they called Kama und Laksimian. The images were 
clothed, and in a dark place, so that from their appearance I 
could draw no conclusions; but the people in the vicinity 
even seem to lie suspicious, and the Brahman ns yet has 
reaped little benefit from bis discovery. 

At l’cngriya an image less liable to objection was found in 
September Ibid. It is a stone containing the image of a 
prince or god with four attendants, and resembles those called 
Vaxudev in Bchar, only the hand, which lias the mark of the 
lotus on its palm is turned up, in place of being held down. 
It was discovered by sonic children at play on the side of a 
tank, among a small heap of bricks, that had lieeti there from 
time immemorial, mid in which the foundations of a small 
temple about ltf feet by Uf>, may he traced. 'This heap was 
called $amnyastha», but the people of the village bud no tra¬ 
dition concerning the person by whom the temple was built 
or destroyed, nor was it a place of worship, although Samaya 
is one of tin- tutelary deities of the low tribes most commonly 
worshipped in this district, and is said to have been ■ deity of 
the Tharus. It must also be observed, that a chief of this 
people resided at Ilatlisuri near I'engriya. There would be 
therefore be some reason to suspect that thiw image, resem¬ 
bling one of the most common in all old ruins; and called 
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Chatnrhhuja l.akshnii Narayin, Gadadhar, Vasudev, Ac., is 
in fact dll' Samaya Dcwata of die l'harus. The name implies 
tlie deity of die seasons, lime, or opportunity. In the present 
system however, a goddess presides over the seasons (Kalu- 
rupini). Vishnu is also culled Kalarupa; but although Kala 
ami Sama\a have tin- same meaning, he is never, I am told, 
culled by this lutler name; yet some of the images like Sa¬ 
maya haw- the 10 avatars of Vishnu as ornaments. A Kama- 
namli of Ayodlmi, having heard of the discovery, appro¬ 
priated it to himself, has placed it in a hut, has anointed it 
with oil, «nd adorns it daily with flowers. lie has not yet 
attracted many votaries, hut is an active, diligent man. 
There are several old forts which belonged to the kalahuligsa 
Rajputs, when they liehl this division; hut they have been 
pelly works, and are entirely ruinous. The same is the case 
with some built by the Sirnets, wbo arc now called Hajas. 

Kalti.— None of the district is subject to be regularly 
Hooded. There are 10 nr 12 marshy lakes, but none of them 
remarkable. The extensive lbre*t mil lie banks of the K»vano 
runs through the middle of the illusion. A great pari of it 
consists of plantations that have run wild, and it occupies a 
great extent. The remaining part of the country is beautiful, 
hut loaded with useless plantations, and a large proportion of 
it is waste, partly covered with short, and partly with long 
withered grass, There are two houses partly of brick, one 
belonging to the Raja, and one to a kinsman. The former is 
included in a very sorry mud-walled castle; the other I did 
not sec. There are of 110 houses of two stories, of which 
10 are tiled, and 100 thatched. All the huts hare mud walls, 
10 arc tiled, the remainder is thatched with grass. 

ltasti contains about jOO houses, and is surrounded by a 
ditch, and bamboo hedge about half-a-mile square. In this 
area are several empty spaces, ami the Ilaju’s mud castle 
lakes up a considerable portion, so that the houses are much 
crowded, and the whole is more sorry than any place of the 
sise in the district, and the jieople seem in the most abject 
state of poverty. Pakoliya contains 100 houses, and is the 
only other place, that can be called a town. 

About a quarter of a mile south from the town of Basti, at 
Manlian, is a ruin attributed to the Tharus. It consists of a 
heap of rubbish about 200 yards in diameter, and very irre- 
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Rular in form anil surface, without any traces nf a ililrli. On 
the lop is said 10 hair bom a l.ingga, bill some tiinc ago it 
disappeared. 

At the weal end of n marshy lake called Bhwilatal. about 
15 miles west front Basti, is another min attributed to I he 
TharuH, and called by the same name. It i* a heap nf rub¬ 
bish of n roundish fonn, and about l.:.’t’0 yard* in rirenm- 
ferenee. Its elevation is eimsideralile. and ten little soil is 
mixed with the hrieks, of which it rliiclly consists The tops 
of the walls of several ehalnhers may he trared on a level 
with the present surface, and these pmhnhly show that the 
huildinc has been a house, and not a temple ns the chandlers 
are small. On the south side nf the heap, adjarent to ji lank 
nearly obliterated, there projects from the rubbish about 

feet of an octagonal M»nc pillar, mneh wea(her-mini, and 
having its sides alternately wider and narrower. It is called 
Sirawa, and is considered an olijert nf worship On a small 
heap of rubbish lielween the iihoie-nieiitiiinetl tank, the great 
mill, and the marshy lake, ore two places nf worship. One 
dedicated to an anonymous Muhnmmedan martyr {IMiniln 
Habit!) has no tomb, hut imago* nf potter's ware are plaeetl 
under n tree to obtain his favour. The other is a l.ingga 
called the Bhuileswar, mid with the whole ruin, and a choked 
well is attributed to the Thariis. North from the great heap 
are two smaller ones quite detached, Imt ill a small di'lanre. 

About three quarters of a mile north-east from Basli is 
another ruin attributed to the Tlianis. and called l.aknatira, 
It may he 300 yards in diameter, hut of very little elevation, 
whether from having originally consisted of a number of small 
buildings, or from many of the bricks having been removed, 
I cannot say. About 1000 yards liejnnd this is another ruin 
attributed to the same people, and called Ikirawa. Its dia¬ 
meter is smaller, hut the elevation i» more considerable, al¬ 
though it contains more earth than usual. On it is a i.ingga 
very much decayed. About two miles beyond this, north 
and east, is another ruin called Ari l, and attributed to the 
Tharus. It is about 300 yards ro diameter, but is higher 
than Laknaura. Some deep and large excavations have been 
made into it, probably in search of brick.*. 

Besides these I heard of ruins attributed to the same 
ppople at Naringau, north-east from Basli three com. 
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The Kalahangsa Rajput*, who now hold the country, hnd 
built about 100 forts, many of which bad gone to ruin, when 
Major Rutledge took possession, and destroyed the remainder. 
The chief seat of the tribe it said to have been in the wood* 
about seven co«s north-west from Basti. It was called Sala- 
nagar, hut the Mohammedans changed its name into Munsur- 
nagar in honour of Munsur Ali Khan, father of Suja ud 
Ron lab, and Viizir of the empire. The place has since been 
entirely deserted. 

Magarar.—T oward* the Rapti this division is low, but 
tolerably well cultivated. The higher parts are very much 
neglected, and a great deal is occupied hj woods, that extend 
along the Ami, and Budli rivers, and at Magahar, extend to 
a great width, having been there enlarged hy numerous 
plantations, that have run wild. Kxrcpt in these woods, 
which arc mostly stunted, the high land is beautiful, but very 
poorly cultivated. It has however numerous fine plantations, 
and most of the waste land is under short grass. A great 
part of the lake called Uakhire Jhil is in this division, but 1 
shall describe it in the account of Bakhira. There are, how¬ 
ever, a good many small sheets of water, the most remarkable 
of which is Marartal, between Bakhira and the Rapti. In 
the rainy season it is reckoned to contain shout 2000 acres, 
but two-thirds of it dry up in time to tdmit of their being 
cultivated. The Kaxi has two houses partly of brick. That 
at Magabar consists of many small brick huts scattered in 
disorder, partly tiled, and partly thatched, and surrounded 
by a ruinous brick wall, with many projecting corner* and 
loopholes for defence. It is very slovenly, and even ruinous, 
as are also a pretty large mosque, that serves as a chapel, 
and a family burial place, both near the house. Twenty 
houses of two stories hive mud walls, and tiled roofs; and 
50 huts with similar walls are roofed in the same manner. 
The remainder is thatched with grass and j) parts have 
mud walls, and j a part walls of hurdles. Magahar contains 
370 houses, and is a poor scattered place Mehcdawal con¬ 
tains 500. Kudliauli 100. There are market places; hut 
19 places, which have no market, contain each about 100 
houses. 

At Magahar is a tomb of Kavir, whom Abul Fazil calls 
the Unitarian ; and it is difficult to say, whether he was a Mu- 
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Itammedan or * Pagan, as I shall afterward* have occasion to 
explain. The present buildings were ereeled bv Nawab 
Fedi Khan, who about 800 years ago was superintendent 
(Chuklahdar) of Gorukhpoor. They are in very good repair, 
but are not large, and arc totullv destitute of elegance. The 
place, where Kavir was buried, is under the charge of a 
Muhammcdan disciple, whose ancestors have held the office 
ever since the funeral; while the monument of the first 
Hindu Mahatita, which contains his ashes and utihurni hones, 
is under charge of his successor. Both are objects of 
worship, each person taking the offerings that are made at 
the place, of which he lias charge. About 5000 assemble 
annually at a fair (Mela' and there arc many occasional visi¬ 
tants. 

The Sirnet Rajas for some time resided in a fori immedi¬ 
ately west from Maguhur, and seem to have founded the town. 
The fort was in the usual style of a (pudranglo defended by 
a ditch, rampart of earth, and hamhon hedge ; hut has con¬ 
tained some brick buildings, and it is said about lf> acres of 
ground. It is dedicated to Samardbir, hut has long been 
totally ruinous. It is said, that the place was formerly ocru- 
pied by the Thar us, and then was called Glmnnsyampoor. 
What was shown as the situation of this place, appeared to 
me some natural swellings west from the Sirnets fort, nor 
could I trace anything like what is usually seen ulioul the 
ruins attributed to thcTharus. Eitdcr n tree i- a place called 
the Thakur-dihi, or the high place of the Lord, where offer¬ 
ings are still made, and the Lord is supposed lo have pro¬ 
tected Ghanasyampoor, but tradition is sileul concerning his 
name. About the Sirnets fort, and from thence through the 
town to tire tomb of Kavir, there are places containing brick 
rubbish, which, if ever the Tharus resided here, must Im- the 
remains of their town; but this rubbish may he also the frag¬ 
ments of buildings erected since the place was called Ma- 
gahar. 

Baxuira.—A small part of the long ibrest on the hanks of 
the Ami is in this division. None is subject to be regularly 
flooded, but a tine lake occupies a considerable part of the 
whole. About a half however of this piece of w uter is in 
Magahur. At Bakhira it is usually called llakhira Jliil, by 
which name it is best known to European*; hut in Magahar 
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they cull it Harachi; and the Into Xawab Vasir, who used 
fre<|urntly to hunt on its banks, called it the Moti Jhil, or 
pearl nf hikes. It is certainly the finest piece of fresh water 
that I have seen in India; hut it will not bear a comparison 
in beauty with European lakes; for, being fed chiefly by the 
rains, it suffers a great diminution in the dry aeason; and, 
although a large space is always free from weeds, the water 
becomes very dirty and rather offensive from the immense 
flocks of aquatic birds by which it is covered in w inter. The 
whole in December may he about seven miles long, and three 
broad; hut a large part, on the north side especially, is shal¬ 
low, and covered by reeds and other aquatic plants, through 
which a canoe can pass only in certain narrow crooked lanes 
as it were. Towards Bakliira however there is a very large 
spare so deep that few weeds reach the surface, and the 
plantations on the hank arc uncommonly fine and numerous, 
so that the appearance from them e is very beautiful, and is 
enlivened by numerous fishing canoes and vast flocks of va¬ 
rious water fowl. The division, exclusive of the woods, is 
for this district tolerably cultivated; hut the plantations arc 
rather extensive, although not so overwhelming as in some 
parts. There is no house of brick; six houses of two stories 
have mud walls, and of these one is tiled; the others are 
thatched. Tlierr are 50 thatched huts with hurdle walls; 
all the others are built of mud; 15 of them arc roofed with 
tiles : the others with grass, which indeed is the only thatch 
used. Bakhira contains 250 houses surrounded by a ditch, 
rampart, and bamboo hedge, still very inaccessible, although 
not in repair; no other placr deserves the name of a town. 

There are eight Linggas. The most celebrated is kopes- 
warnath, near an old ruin, attributed by some to the Dorn or 
Domkatars, and by others to the Tliarus, who preceded that 
tribe of military Brahmans. The ruin is in the style of those 
attributed to the Tharus, bring a large heap of brick rubbish, 
without any traces of a ditch. It is about J of a mile in dia¬ 
meter, and very irregular in its shape, having many project¬ 
ing corners. Its S. \V. quarter is very high; but in other 
parts it is low, and north from it broken bricks are scattered 
to a considerable distance on some high land, although they 
do not form heaps. In that direction there probably have 
been some small houses, while the great mass was the chiefs 
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castle. This ruin is railed Kojin. A little way cast from the 
heap is the temple of Siva, which is evidently ijuite modern. 
It is a Btnall cubical building, covered by it dome, in the Mu- 
bammedan style, and stands nt the west end of u lank dug by 
that people, its longest diameter being from east to west. 
Except the name Kopcswur [the Lord of ko|ta'- there is 
nothing to denote a eumteelioit with the min, although the 
image may be old enough. About :.’IX> votaries assemble 
on the Sivaratri: anil still fewer attend the two Linggn* at 
Bnkhira. At Munggal|>oor, was the residence of the Kajn, 
whose garden was destroyed by a wild boar, as I have men¬ 
tioned in the account of llusti. The Raja was naturally angry, 
and, seizing a spear, slew the boar. On Ids way from the 
pursuit, he met many women eelehratiiig :i Icsliwii, in which 
a thread is tied round the wrist, as iu the marriage ceremony. 
The Raja joined innocently in the rercliinm ; but, when he 
returned home, his two wives thought that he bad taken a 
third sharer in his bed, which they considered <|iiite super¬ 
fluous, and one of them, L'hola ilevi, in her anger, broke the 
thread, on which, the goddess, in whose honour the thread 
hud been tied, turned the fate of the violent Lidy into the form 
of a sow's. On this, Chula devi retireil to the woods, lint, 
after some time spent in prayer, was cured In Anggira Muni. 
The people of Uakhira, far from admitting the pelts pool of 
Ilasti to have been the object of the hoar's depredations, con¬ 
tend that their great lake was tin- garden which this animal 
destroyed, and on its bank they show the place where Manggal 
built a filial or stair. An attempt was therefore made to 
bring the assembly to that place, and. about four or live years 
ago, some people assembled, hut they have ever since failed. 
In the year when they were successful, there hud been a severe 
epidemic, of the small pox, and the women who play Mnha- 
maya, hud been induct'd to represent the place ax holy. 

The Rajputs had several strongholds, now entirely ruinous. 
The most remarkable is nt Gosiyariklus, where Siva Singha, 
a younger brother of the Anicr family, and grandson of the 
elder Jaya Singha, for some time resided, lie married a 
daughter of o Simet chief, and afterwards returned to his 
native country, relimpiishing an estate which had been given 
him by Madhav, his father-in-law. 

Banosi. —There are said to lie 8T marshy lake? in this tlivi- 
vol. it. 
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aion, but the largest does not exceed 400 acres, and, although 
they might be of the greatest advantage to agriculture, they 
are overwhelmed with weeds, and are disagreeable objects to 
view. About a tenth part of the district is flooded every rainy 
season, is considered useless by the natives, and in the dry 
season, is exceedingly dismal, being covered with withered 
reeds, among which are scattered small trees of the Gardenia 
uliginosa, a most ugly plant. A very large and stately forest 
ofSakhuya and other valuable timbers, occupies a great ex¬ 
tent on the banks of the Buri Rapti, and there is a long stunted 
wood on the boundary of Dhuliyabhandar. The remainder 
of the country is planted to superfluity, but very poorly culti¬ 
vated, the plantations equalling in extent l of the fields, the 
waste space* between which arc much more extensive than 
both; and are partly clear, partly covered with dismal withered 
long grass, and partly occupied by ugly bushes and thorns. 
In Bnngsi, part of a brick house which belonged to a former 
Raja, still remains, and is occupied by the native collector. 
The Raja's present abode consists of several mud walled 
quadrangular towers, of two stories, and covered with roofs 
somewhat after the Italian shape. These towers are joined 
by huts of one story, with w indows towards the interior. Be¬ 
fore the principal gate is an area, through which the street 
passes. It is surrounded by mud buildings, some of them 
two stories high. These arc accommodations for the Raja’s 
officers and servants. There are in all 200 mud walled 
houses of two stories, all thatched with grass. All the re¬ 
mainder consists of mud walled huts, which are all thatched 
in the same manner, except five that arc covered with tiles, 
but these are considered as unlucky. Bangsi is situated on 
both sides of the Rapti, the Raja at present occupying the 
northern bank, and the officers of government the southern. 
It is a very sorry place, although on both sides it may contain 
600 houses. 

The chief remains of antiquity is Kathela in the centre of 
the great forest, on the southern bank of the Buri Rapti. 
It is said to have originally been a seat of the Tharus. After 
which it became the chief residence of chiefs called the 
Kathela Rajas. They are supposed to have been Rajputs; 
but no one of the family remains, and they appear to have 
been totally exterminated by the Simet chief, who took the 
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place. The Kanungoe however and Dumbar Khan, the 
moat intelligent Hindu and Muhaimnedan ai Bangsi, agree, 
that the Kathela family, haring offended the goddess of their 
city (Kathela devi), was by her converted into atones, and 
that thcae still remain in their original forms. 1 presume 
neither had ever visited the place. It seems to have been 
a town with many buildings of brick, and small tanks; but 
no traces of fortification; and appears to have extended more 
than a mile each way, although I could not fully trace its 
outline. The brick buildings arc reduced to mere heaps; 
but the bricks are not su much broken as in the ruins usually 
attributed to the Tliarus, and they are quite in a different 
style. The ruins of Tharus usually consist of one great mass 
like what may be supposed to have been the remains of one 
great building, with some sinnll heaps adjucpnt; but 
Kathela consists of many small heaps scattered st ir¬ 
regular distances over a great extent of ground. There 
ore few atones remaining. One, which is a flag smoothed 
on one side, and cut into mouldings on the edges, is 
placed with one end in the ground, and is worshipped as 
Kathela Devi, the goddess who turned the inhahitanU to 
stone. Many offerings of potter’s ware arc placed round; 
for it is supposed that no cowherd nor woodcutter could 
safely enter the forest without procuring her favour by such 
an offering. The Bhars of Sanauli are the priests, from 
whence perhaps it may he inferred that the Kajax of Kathela 
were of this tribe, which is generally allowed to have suc¬ 
ceeded the Tharus. Near this stone, on the side of a tank, 
are the foundations of two small temples, the chamber in each 
of which has been only a few feet in diameter. In one is 
placed part of an image called Bhawani (goddess); but it is 
the head and breast of a mule, so far us can be judged from 
what remains, similar to those which in Bcliar are called V a- 
sudev, &c. The fragments worshipped in the ruin of the 
other temple are so small that it is impossible to say what 
they have been intended to represent. On a heap of brick, 
some way distant from thence, is lying a stone spout, which 
terminates in a crocodile's head, very rudely carved. It pro¬ 
bably served to convey out the water used in washing the 
image that stood in the temple, on the ruins of which it now 
lie*. All the people however with me worshipped it by 
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prostration, and by touciiing it witb their foreheads. The 
night before they had been grievously alarmed by a tiger. 

After the destruction of Kathela, the Sirnet built a large 
mud fort at Sanauli in the same forest. It has had a deep 
and wide ditch, and a strong rampart; but within there was 
no considerable building. The town however was large, and 
hat contained some buildings of brick; but it has been long 
deserted, except by a few iiliars, who cut wood. The family 
■eat wax afterwards removed to Bangsi in the open country. 
They first built a house of brick on the south side of the 
river, and seem to me to have chosen for the situation a ruin 
of the Tharus, although no tradition of the circumstance re¬ 
mains, and the heap of rubbish on which the town sUnds is 
usually attributed to the decay of the Kaja's buildings. It is 
only however 50 or tiO years since the house was deserted, 
and some walls and even chambers remain entire, and are 
still inhabited; but uil these, as well as the town, have evi¬ 
dently been built on the heap of rubbish. The Rajas were 
terrified from the south side of the river by the ghost of a 
Brahman, and went to their present abode already described. 

The village of Suraynt, about 10 or 11 miles north from 
Bangs'), stands on a heap attributed to the Tharus, but very 
small, and not clearly marked, the tjunnlily of rubbish visible 
being trilling. At the south-end of the village is a Lingga 
very much decayed. Under n tree in the village are some 
•tones. One seems to have been the base of a pillar (Plate ,N, 
No. 1,) very much weather-worn; two are square flags with 
a hole io the centre of each; ami a fourth contains a female 
figure {Plate 8, No. U,) called Kali. She is seated, has only 
two arms, ond seems to be playing on the musical instrument 
called Vina, and ought therefore to be called rather Saras- 
wati. At the north end of the village is n Lingga, surrounded 
by a wall and probably modern; at least it has not suffered 
from the weather. Neither the Pandit of the survey, nor I 
could learn any tradition concerning these images, which wc 
met with by accident. 

Dhuliyabhasiiar. —This was formerly a large jurisdiction, 
the officers of police residing at Rehera, between two estates 
or Tuppahs called Dhuliya and Bliandar; but these having 
been seized by the Raja of Gorkba, the Thanah was with¬ 
drawn to Mahadeva, where it now remains, and has under it 
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a small territory, which, when the country was ceded by the 
Nawab, was but in an indifferent stale, and has been aince 
totally deserted. The only inhabitants now are the officers 
of police, the illegitimate family of the head of the convent at 
Bakhira, and a man employed by the Thanahdar to cultivate 
a garden. 

Towards the boundary of Bangsi, on the banks of the Je- 
muyar, there is a long narrow forest. Except in this there 
are traces Id show, that the whole has mice been fully occu¬ 
pied, and that the plantations have been very moderate, for 
these still remain in full vigour. There urr numerous small 
tanks at the situation of former villages, and round these are 
some scattered trees, hut seldom such ns bear fruit. All the 
rest of the country is covered with reeds, which when 1 Haw 
it, where withered and dismal, well suited to bring to recol¬ 
lection the miseries of thousands, who have perished from 
mismanagement, or have hern driven from their native ubodc 
by want nf sufficient protection. 

The chief object of worship is Valuta Dc»i in the wood 
near the Jcniuynr. It tva* a great favourite with the (iulmi 
Uaja, whose spiritual guide, the chief of the com cut of Ati- 
this at Bakhira, is the priest of the goddi »s and received 17 
Mauzas free of rent, hut these are now of no value. There 
arc two small temples, but (pule modern, having been built by 
the predecessor of the present priest. I presume at the Baja's 
expense. They are in the .Mohammedan style, that consist 
of a cubical chamber surmounted by a dome. They an? small 
buildings, but stund mi the ruins of a large temple, the foun¬ 
dations of which in smile place- are stili a few feel high, and 
a fragment of u stone pillar, ami the images still remain; for 
there is no doubt, that the images are very ancient. In tins 
one temple a large angular stone projects from the floor, and 
is said to be a Lingga, nor has it a greater resemblance to 
anything else; hut there are no traces of the female part, 
which however, may he buried in the ruin under the temple, 
ns the projecting part is very short. In the other modern 
building is the image called Pulata, exceedingly worn by 
the lapse of ages, and the features totally obliterated ( Pt. 
8, No. 8.) It represents the goddess destroying a man, 
who has sprung from the truncated neck of a buffalo, so 
common in the monuments of the sect of Buddha in Behar. 
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Before the two modern temple*, at the limit* of the ancient 
building is & tree, under which are portion* of two broken 
Linggas. At each Oasahara there is an assembly, but that 
in autumn is trilling, while in spring the multitude i« very 
great, and remains nine day*: 3 or 400 shopkeepers nr huck¬ 
sters attend, and I have heard the number of votaries reck¬ 
oned at 50,000. Many buffalos, rams and goats nrc offered. 

About fouror five miles east from Mahndera 1 sow two ele¬ 
vations somewhat like the ruins attributed to the Tharus, but 
containing fewer bricks. They were called Trupasandihi and 
Trupasandihika .Jhunga, the latter word signifying a grove, 
for the ruin i* covered with trees. On this latter is a small coni¬ 
cal heap of bricks, which has evidently been a temple, and on 
ita ruin have been placed two Linggas, which it probably once 
contained. On Trupasandihi, or the high place of the wor¬ 
shipper of three gods, there arc in fact three Linggas placed 
under a tree. They arc exceedingly weather-worn, and one 
of them, on the side of the phallus, has a human face, be¬ 
sides these there are many fragments. Among them, 1 thought 
I could trace the Chakra and head of the mace with two of 
the hands of the image, which in Bcbar i* usually called 
Vasudev, &c. 

There are the ruins of some petty forts, erected by various 
Raja* and thieves, especially one at Musharoya, nbont two 
milea from Mahadeva, which was a strong hold of the Bang- 
jara tribe, when these predatory merchants were in the habit 
of plundering llangni, Sntasi, and l’arrnona. 

Lotan.— A considerable portion of this division is liable to 
be annually flooded, and is very dismal being very poorly 
cultivated, and the waste produces only long harsh grass, 
which early in the dry season is withered. Forest* occupy 
n very large pro|H>rtion, especially in the south and east parts 
of the. division, where there is one of very great extent, that 
contains some large timber. A small one towards the north¬ 
west on the Tclar is much stunted. The clear part of the 
division about Lotan and Kharati, has once been fully occu¬ 
pied ; but many people have lately deserted it, and the plan¬ 
tations arc equal to almost a third of the fields that are now 
cultivated. No honsc is built of brick nor tiled, but there 
are 10 mud-wallcd houses of two stories. Of the huts 15 parts 
have walls of mud, and one part walls of hurdles; but these 
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*re always plastered with clay on one side, and sometimes on 
both. All the (hatch is grass. Lotan, where one set of the 
police officers resides, contains only 70 huts, very poor. 
Kharati, where the other set resides, contains hit), several of 
two storicR, and the whole rather more comfortable. No 
other place deserves the name of a town. 

There arc three petty forts built liy different llajpnt chief* 
contending for power, and now entirely ruinous. And the 
only remain of amupiity worth notice is at llanarasiva in the 
north-cast corner of the division surrounded by forests. I 
could not conveniently see it; but sent some people to draw 
what was remarkable; and from the plan it will appear, that 
the fort is but modern, being a smalt fpiadmiiglc with round 
bastions at the corners; <Piute 8, No. 4,1 but there are in 
the place some broken images very much weather-worn. 
Among them may he evidently distinguished a Kritinghn, a 
Buddha, and probably one of those which in Itehur arc 
called V’asudev, &e. I/Vote K. No*. 5, (5, 7 & N.| 

Pali. —This is a jurisdiction of a reasonable si/e, and 
compact form. Pali, where the officers of police reside was 
formerly a town which had a fort and castle, belonging to the 
Chauhnn chief of llutniil and Palpn; but this has gone to 
ruin, and the town in the rainy season is deserted by all 
except the police officers, who retire to sheds erected on 
wooden post* to protect them from tigers. In the fair weather 
If) or 12 trader* come to deal with the people from the moun¬ 
tains, and occupy mud-walled huts. The other habitations, 
chiefly in villages belonging to the Pharos, are thatched huts 
with wall* made of small stakes of interwoven bamboos, or of 
reed hurdles, but not plastered. The lints ol the 1 barns 
have straight ridges, and in general are much wider, and 
longer than those of the other natives; but one hut usually 
serves for the whole residence ”f a family, which in the 
southern ports of the district would have three or four huts 
round a yard. On one side of the hut is usually a garden 
neatly fenced, and containing tobacco, mustard and n few 
plantain trees. The Thants keep, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, fowl* and pigeons, and this live stock occupies an open 
end of their hut, separated from the dwelling apartments by 
an hurdle wall. All the northern boundary of the dirision is 
covered by a stately forest containing many Sakbnya trees, 
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and on ihc bank of the Tinny this forest extends far Bouth. 
Tliere is also a thick forest in the southern part of the divi¬ 
sion between the Fayas and Rohini. The remainder would 
appear to have been once cultivated; but the large space 
between the Dandn and Rohini would sreni to hove been 
deserted Imfore the Kngiish took possession, and this in con¬ 
sequence of wars between the Chnulians and Simcts, which 
raged about 20 years ago. This part of the country is very 
dismal, being overgrown with withered reeds on the lower 
grounds, among which ure many small tanks with a few scat¬ 
tered trees on their hanks. The higher parts are covered 
with clumps of young Sakhuya. The plantations of fruit 
trees have been entirely destroyed. The remainder of the 
country looks better, although tliere is very little cultivation; 
but it lias been lately deserted, ami the plantations remain, 
nor have the reeds acquired the same ascendancy, so that 
many fields are still clear pasture. 

Near one of the lately deserted villages 1 observed a small 
temple of Sivu, Mill Inning the appearance of being perfectly 
recent; and ul Pali, .Mali.nlatta Men of 1‘ulpa commenced a 
temple, hut it wiu never finished, nor any image placed in it. 
livery village had u low deity, usually Samardhir, whose priest 
was a cobbler, and some of these are still worshipped. Kuril 
had also its place for appeasing a ghost of the sacred order, 
rhirfly Tulasi Sukla. Besides the fortified house at Pali, the 
( hauhans Imd several petty forts, built by their servants or 
officers, but now- entirely ruined, and never of any conse¬ 
quence. 

Nicih.au. or Xachlawau —fs a jurisdiction of good size. 
The Kazi of (iorukhpoor held the southern part of this divi¬ 
sion as usual by hereditary right; and, as the person who 
held the northern part chose to adhere to the Raja of Gorkha 
when that prince seized on a part of the country, the remain¬ 
der lias been annexed to (iorukhpoor. 

A large island in the Gandaki i* subject to l>e flooded, and 
is overrun with reeds and tamarisks. Much of the land to¬ 
wards the north is very low , ami during the rainy season is 
subject to lx- flooded partly by the rain water lying long, and 
partly by the swelling of the torrents. This is very fit for 
rice, hut it is thinly inhabited, and looks very dismal, being 
covered with long withered grass, among which in some 
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place* are scattered ugly trees : on the higher part* however 
are a good many plantations. Near the hill* nf the north 
the country is covered with fine forrsta, adjoining to which, 
on the bank of the great Gandaki, is a thin wood consisting 
almost entirely of Sisau. South from thence, and adjacent 
to Nicldaul on the cast, is a very large forest, chiefly however 
stunted, and containing many mimosas, especially the Cate¬ 
chu. Opposite to this, on the west of Niehlaul. hilt at some 
distance, is another forest, in which there is some Sukhova 
trees, but chiefly small. The country south from the-e forests 
and Niehlaul is rlear, and planted with fruit trees sufiieient 
to serve 10 times the prcuent inhabitants, although these are 
much more numerous than they were of late, many having 
retired from the northern parts of the division, in conac- 
tjuence of the disputes with the Itaja of (iorklta. 

There are two houses of brick belonging to the kamingoe, 
and eight houses with intld walls have two stories, three of 
them arc tiled, and five thatched. Four mud walled lints 
are rorerrd with tiles: all the other lint* are thatelieil with 
grass, ten parts having mud walls, atul six parts those of hur¬ 
dles. Among the latter are someTharu villages; the others 
belong chiefly to new settlers, who hove not yet determined 
on :i fixed residence, lint are ready to move if any increase of 
rent is demanded. Niehlaul or Nichlawali i* a very sorry 
jdacc, although it contain* ‘-’00 huts. It lonncrly had murli 
trade in grain, but that lias failed, in eon-npieoce of the 
rountry to the north having liecn dc-erted. Near it the 
llajas of Palpa or Hutaul had a mud fori mid ensile, a \ery 
sorry work entirely ruined. Maliarajgimj, the only other place 
that deserves the name of a tow n, contains 1~."> huts. 

The chief object of .Muliammedaii worship is the monu¬ 
ment of Sunduli Mudar Shah. It situated on a hill which 
overhangs the large Gandaki, and the building is very petty. 
The festival Inst;: for some days before the Sivorolri, and 
about If000 usually attend, hut several of these are Hindus. 
They offer copper money and handkerchiefs, which the 
keeper takes. Last year the people of tin- Gurkha Kaja be¬ 
gan to collect, and allowed the keeper nothing; hut some 
police officers from Niehlaul arming, the mountaineer* de¬ 
sisted, although they did not restore what they had taken. 
The keeper says that lie is the Ibth in descent from the per- 
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son who first held the office, and, if this saint was the person 
named Mudar, who flourished in the time when Timur in¬ 
vaded India, this would give 23 years for each generation, 
which is a reasonable allowance, where people marry so early 
as is usual in India; but that saint is generally allowed to be 
buried at Mukunpoor, and is called Budiuddin, while the 
keeper calls his saint Sunduli, and alleges that he is buried 
here. This however is probably a mere pretence, for he ad¬ 
mits that his saint first came to Mukunpoor from Lalius, iiis 
native place, and then came here by the way of Butaul. On 
his arrival he dug a pit, in which he as usual fasted 40 days 
and nights ; after which he died. 

Maduna Sen, the Tharu prince, is said to have had a house 
at Kanaha on the rust side of the Gandaki, some way above 
Sivapoor, and in (he country now seized by Gorkha, so that 
1 could not examine the place. Hit wife called llatii Rama- 
wati is said to have lived on bad terms witli him, and chose 
for her residence the top of Maddur hill. There is there in¬ 
deed the ruin of a small brick building like a small fort; but 
it could never have been intended for tlic residence of either 
a lady of rank or garrison, as there is no water near. It is 
probable that the chief residences of Madana were at the 
town of Mudunpoor in the Gajpoor district, and lletumpoor 
in llelawa: hut it is very likely that lie might have had a 
house at knnaha, to which he might retire in the favourable 
season, to enjoy the most magnificent scenery of that vicinity: 
and it is possible that his lady may have erected on Maddor 
hill a place, from which she might occasionally enjoy one of 
the most magnificent prospects that nature affords. As be¬ 
sides the tremendous peaks of Emodus on one hand, and the 
immense Gangctic plain on the other, this hill overhangs all 
the deep recesses and shaggy mountains through which the 
different branches of the Gandaki force a way. 

Several other places in this division are shown as the ruins 
of forts, which belonged to Madana and Rarnawati, but they 
arc very inconsiderable, and at two of them, Sivapoor and 
Bahtiyar, small forts of brick were lately built by Hatlii Ray, 
a slave of the 1‘alpa Raja, who having rebelled, held the 
country for some time. Around the modern fort Sivapoor, 
however, are lying many stones, which are said to have be¬ 
longed to the building of Rarnawati. In the account of I’ar- 
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raona I have mentioned the temple said to have belonged to 
this prince’s spiritual guide, who, according to the tradition 
in both places, was a low fellow of the Mnsnhnr tribe named 
Rasu (amorous). As might be expected however from his 
name, if well applied, he was a great favourite of the goddess, 
who used frequently to appear to him. The Kaju being ex¬ 
ceedingly desirous of obtaining a view of her heavenly beau¬ 
ties persuaded the priest, while in his presence, to repent the 
forms of prayer, which procured him the transporting sight. 
As he repeated the awful words her hand appeared issuing 
from his head, and he fell dead. The Raja wan seized with 
madness, and soon killed himself, and the kingdom departed 
front his family and tribe, and was seized by the Khar named 
Varaha Deva, who probably resided occasionally at Kathcla 
in Bangs!, and Dhuriyapar in Gopalpoor; but the principal 
residence of this dynasty would seem to have been Ciarsa- 
tnaran. His tribe, when driven from thence, would appear 
to have resided near Ilamnagar in the district of Karan, until 
the Chauhan Rajputs seized on their country, part of which 
they still hold. These Chauhans and their servants, and the 
Simets with whom they waged frequent wars, have built 
several forts, all now in ruins, and unworthy of notice. 
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POPUJTJOK. DISTINCTION Of CfcaS-e*. MANNERS. 

COSTUME, t'C. 

Tlie ‘timate of the number o houses in Ihe towns > f 
(iuruk).j Kir ami Nawabgunj has b en taken from an account 
piven by tbc officers of police, ar. 1 doeB not sppear to m- 
liable to any considerable error. 1 have from thence calcu¬ 
lated the number of people in the s ante manner, as fnun tie- 
number of people in Shahabad I calculated the number -!' 
families. In the other divisions my native assistants with a 
good deal of pains took an account of the number of trader- 
and artists, which has been implicitly followed. In order to 
form an estimate of the other classes of society, its in the dis¬ 
tricts hitherto surveyed, I consulted many intelligent permits 
concerning the quantity of field that one ploughman usual 1 )- 
labours. This however I must observe is generally very smull. 
and is perhaps underrated, in which case the numlier of cul¬ 
tivators and gentry will be less than I have Btatcd; but 1 li.-t'f 
no means of calculating bow far this may be the case. The 
number of ploughmen having been ascertained, I have en¬ 
deavoured to allot to each class the proportion of ploughs 
which its members hold, and thus I procured an estimate of 
thr number of the lower tribes of cultivators. The higher 
tribes or gentry I have calculated from the proportion which 
they are said to bear to the cultivators. Having thus pr— 
cured the number of able bodied men, I have as formerly 
made an allowance for the females and infirm or young male*. 
Near the Oliagltra, where the climate is uncommonly health'. 
1 have allowed 100 able bodied men for 425 people, in the 
middle parts of the district, as about Gorukhpoor, 1 have 
allowed 100 for 450, and towards the hills, where the country 
is mori unhealthy, I have allowed 100 men only in 475 per- 
sons. Here, a9 in Behar and Shahabad, the people arc 
divided into four classes. 

The 1st, called Ashraf and Bhalamanush, forms a kind <‘f 
gentry, who in this district far exceed any reasonable bouml'i 
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,o that by far the greeter part are in a miserable state of i« 
norance. and many in great indigence. It i. only iomt 
them called Durbaria that can face the judge, collector, or 
such gr- at personages. A great many called Gharaiyas never 
if possible, venture into such presence, and when they do’ 
seldom lind utterance; but if they are able to speak at all it 
is in a roar like a bull’s, they being mere clowns. None'of 
them will labour for hire; but almost all have farms, and by 
far the greater part do every kind of labour in their own 
fields, t xcept reaping and holding the plough, both of which 
are considered as so highly discreditable that no Brahman 
nor scribe can here be induced to perform them, and very 
few even of the Muhammcdan gentry or Rajputs will con- 
descend ta this degradation ; by far the greater part even of 
these would rather perish of hunger. About 800 families 
are engaged in commerce, and 100 as artificers or artists; 
but they are allowed by all to be Aahraf. 

Until the English Government these higher orders pos¬ 
sessed almost the whole lands in property, and the whole 
leases; for neither the artists, traders, nor other low tribes 
were permitted to cultivate the earth, except as servants. It 
seems to have been more owing to this than to the form of 
government, although that was far from good, that the 
country became depopulated, the Company’s provinces in the 
neighbourhood affording abundance of lands for such of the 
low tribes as chose to emigrate. The removal of this privi¬ 
lege, since the establishment of the Company's government, 
has given very great disgust to the higher ranks, who are 
a good deal discontented; but it attracted a good many low 
people from the countries remaining to the Nawab, until this 
prince has granted them similar indulgences. 'IhcMuham- 
tnedan gentry consists as usual of Saiuds or descendants of 
the prophet, of Sheykhs or persons of Arabian extraction, of 
Moguls, of Pathans, and of persons dedicated to religion 
(Fukirs) or poetry (Bhats). Even in the short time, how¬ 
ever, that has intervened since the English took possession, 
‘he insolent pride of Hindu caste has acquired such an 
ascendancy, that all the Pathans, Bhats, and Fukirs, who 
bold the plough, which is the case with many of these orders, 
h «e been excluded from the rank of Ashraf; but I have 
thought, that such an unjust distinction would only lead to 
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confusion; as no one dares exclude from the rank of gentry 
the Rajputs or other Hindus of rank, who have wisely under* 
taken this valuable kind of industry. The Hindu Ashraf or 
gentry consists of Brahmans and Rajputs, both exceedingly 
numerous, and the former very proud, of Hhats or parasitical 
poets, of musicians (kathaks), of Khatris and Agarwalas en¬ 
gaged in commerce, and of Kayasthas or scribes. The num¬ 
bers of the Khatris and Agarwalas are very inconsiderable, 
and although they are merchants, they are not included 
among mercantile tribes. There are besides a good many 
(in all, including the Agarwalas and Khatris, 800 houses), 
Brahmans, Muhammedans, Rajputs, and Kayasthas, who 
although in fact traders, arc included among the gentry, and 
hare in the Appendix been admitted as such, bo that on this 
account the actual number of traders is 800 houses more 
than mentioned in this document, and on another account, as 
will be afterwards mentioned, it requires a still greater aug¬ 
mentation. 

The low mercantile tribes which form the second class are 
here called Baniya or Bukal, and very often both words are 
united in one term. A good many have now 9mall farms, 
which they cultivate with their own hands in the rainy season, 
when commerce is nearly at a stand. This class should in 
Act be augmented by 800 families, who, although in reality 
traders, are by all included among the Ashraf or gentry; 
and it would also require to be augmented by 1080 families 
of Telia, who carry on trade; but they have also oil-mills, 
which their women manage, so that each of these families 
trades, and at the same time manufactures. I could not 
mention them in both classes, without increasing the popu¬ 
lation ; and, as the proper duty of the tribe is to express oil, 
I hare included the whole among manufacturers. About 
£80 other families of manufacturing tribes and an equal 
number of agricultural castes, are engaged in commerce; but 
as this is their chief employment, 1 hare included them among 
the traders, while I have included among the artists still more 
of the mercantile tribes, who lire by manufacturing, espe¬ 
cially the Kalwars, who distil, and who amount to about 
760 houses. 

Although the third class composed of artists, is in many 
parts considered as abundantly distinct from the others, 
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there is no word appropriated to express it. and in him 
part* both trader* and artist* are included in the common 
name Alhurf. The term Pauniya is npplied only with pro* 
priety to express the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washer¬ 
man, and shoemaker, attached to the manorial establishment. 
Many of them have small farms, which one person of the 
family cultivates, while another works at his trade. Their 
women arc hired to weed and reap. 

The duty of ploughing and reaping, which is that of the 
fourth class, is considered ns exceedingly mean, and so dis¬ 
creditable, that tiie term Ch.isu is rejected !>v them, and 
they are called Grihastha* or inhabitants, and Rhetihar* or 
men of the field. Since they have keen jicrimUed to farm 
lands, many, who were not involved in debt, refuse to work 
for the higher classes, who in some parts, U-ing exceedingly 
numerous, have been under the necessity of procuring la¬ 
bourers from the countries which are more populous; and I 
heard it alleged, that the number, which comes from the 
Nawab's country during the rainy season is very great, and 
may amount to 54,000. These have not been included in 
the population, any more than the soldier* of the regular 
army, and their followers. Parraona is the only purt of the 
district that has a superabundance of labourers, and, al¬ 
though there is still much land waste in that division, many 
people go from thence to Munsurgunj for service. 

On these grounds I have taken the number of inhabitants 
at 1,980,314 (see Appendix!, and, by following the ssme 
plan as in Shahabad, 1 find, that these will occupy 277,099 
houses. It must be onservrd, that the number of houses, 
belonging to each class, does not give a fair view of the num¬ 
ber of persons respectively belonging to each. Tiie families 
of the gentry are considerably larger, and those of the arti¬ 
ficers and traders considerably smaller, than die average 
proportion. The population, which 1 have assigned, amounts 
to 269 persons to the square mile, which in Europe would be 
considered as a great number; but it is very low, where 
almost the whole soil is capable of giving at least one crop 
of grain in the year, and where the people live almost en¬ 
tirely on grain. The whole field now actually cultivated has 
been estimated at 2417 square miles, which will give rather 
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mare then 2J Calcutta bigahs for each person, nearly the 
tame proportion aa in Be liar, because in the 2} allotted there 
for each person, there is included the ground occupied by 
houses and plantations, while here tbe 2, bigahs are all field. 
The number of nu n said to be absent in the regular army 
amounts to 248, w> icb can produce little or no effect on a 
population so considerable. 

A great proportion of the Rajputs, military Hr ihmans, and 
Pathans, is willing to serve as irregulars or rut-' sengers, and 
until of late were at all times real} to draw ti.eir swords in 
the disputes of their chiefs, bo b with each other and with 
their government; and a good many of them had predatory 
habita. The latter have been considerably repressed, nor 
docs any robber of consequence now lurk in the country. 
Neither docs any chief presume now to resist the civil autho¬ 
rity ; but they are still apt to decide disputed boundaries by 
the sword, nnd several engagements have of late taken place, 
although such violence is much less frequent, and is carried 
to a much smaller extent than it was in the Nawab’s govern¬ 
ment; with which it did not seem to be an object to preserve 
the peace. So fur as I can learn, it was not usual for the 
government to interfere, cither to prevent or to punish the 
feuds between the chiefs, unless one of the parties paid for 
assistance, in which case it was given, more however in tbe 
manner of an ally than in that of the sovereign of both 
parties. The chiefs, and most natives of rank, of the mili¬ 
tary tribes at leaat, seem very much to regret this change in 
the administration of affairs; and it seems in fact to have 
been much less fatal to their interests, than the endless liti¬ 
gations, in which they are now involved, and in which they 
vent their mutual heart-burnings and ancient feuda. The 
whole number of men bom in this district, who are ready 
and able to enter into at least irregular military, or predatory 
service, may amount to 29,000, of whom 2778 are employed 
here, and 833 in other districts, w hile not above 260 strangers 
have found their way here from other places. This no doubt 
somewhat reduces the population. The greater part of these 
are provided with sword and target, and a good many with 
matchlocks, but few go abroad armed. Tbe number of pen¬ 
men born here employed in other districta (330) rather ex- 
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ceeds those strangers employed here (SSS); but in so trifling 
a number as to produce little or no effect on the population, 
although their remittances mny be of' considerable value. 

The manners of the women in general are very strict, and 
the men are jealous. People of severity complain that since 
the English government there is more laxity among the 
women than formerly, the husbands being afraid of making 
such severe examples, in cases of frailty, as were formerly 
usual; for with whatever was done the Nawab's government 
did not interfere. At (iorukhpoor the example of the refugees 
from the hills who have fled to escape the violence of the 
Kuja of Gorklin, seems to have had a still greater effect, 
than the interference of our courts; and a good deal of in¬ 
triguing prevails, especially among the women of the mercantile 
tribes. Many of the mountain beauties have a good deal of 
the Chinese or Tartar couutenauer, whieh seems to me to be 
admired by the natives more than their own regular features, 
a taste probably introduced by the Moguls, and spread, by 
the usual imitation of the great, even among their Hindu 
subjects. 

The Rajputs here being of high birth, are often courted as 
sons in law by those in the east, and receive large dowers 
with their wives. As they seorn to give their daughters in 
return, they find it difficult to procure husbands of n suitable 
rank ; and I am credibly informed, that several of the higher 
families were in the habit of putting their female children to 
death, when born. As our courts would be apt to give them 
much trouble, should such a practice tome to light, it is mid, 
that they have of lute desisted from this cruel practice ; hut in 
its stead have adopted one, if possible, still more barbarous. 
Iti* alleged, that they give the infants too little milk, and thus 
occasion them to linger, and perish from want of adequate 
nourishment. It is scarcely possible to conceive,* that a 
mother could be induced to join in a practice ho repugnant to 
the ordinary feelings of humanity; hut it must W recollected, 
that they nre brought up with the highest notions of pride, 
to the stern dictates of whieh they often sacrifice themselves 
on the burning pile. The great proportion of I lindus of high 
rank occasions many young widows, who cannot marry a 

* The History of Bajpootsus unfortunately pfu»c« it to lie true.—[Eo.] 
VOL. it, o D 
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second time, ami tliis is no doubt some check on population. 
The young widows of the low ranks usually become concu¬ 
bines. 

Inoculation for the small pox has ns yet made less pro¬ 
gress than in lictigal; and iti sonic places is scarcely known; 
but in gem Till it Minis to be rattier on the increase, and it is 
said, would In- iimri- common, were it not fur the difficulty of 
procuring operators, all of whom come from the rust. It is 
evident, that the Mohammedan faith has he re had a tendency 
to check the practice, as in the division:-, where this religion 
has become nm*t prevalent, the practice has been the least 
extended.* About the capital the surgeon lias vaccinated a 
few, although the people there entirely reject inoculation 
for the .small pox, nor do they seem at all aware of the ad¬ 
vantages of vaccination, nor lias any native begun to operate 
with this disease. Fevers seem upon the whole to he more 
and more numerous in proportion to the vicinity of the hills, 
and in the three northern divisions the people have a sallow 
colour and wenk appearance. The whole rainy season is there 
very unhealthy, hut the autumnmil epidemic is in all places 
the most severe, and the vernal, attacks mostly children. It 
is said, that of late the fevers have more frequently than 
formerly been accompanied by visceral obstructions. Except 
in towns, where there arc physicians, the only remedy used 
in fevers is an abstinence, during which the patient is allowed 
only a very little water. Few mod 1 .** of treatment seem more 
successful. The ordinary fevers are of the remitting fora, 
and last from two to ten days. Some of a slight nature arc 
called cold anil hot, Sardigarmi, und require little or no at¬ 
tention. The people allege, that they arc also liable to slight 
febrile attacks, if they omit for some days to cat before 10 
o'clock in the forenoon, especially near the equinoxes. This 
kind of complaint is called Kliarai, and is accompanied by 
headach and bleeding at the nose. 

Fluxes arc more common in spring than in autumn, and 
are pretty frequent, although far from fatal. Like the vernal 
fevers they are most common among children. Cholera 
(Pangchak) is not common. The febrile complaint called 


* Owing to the extreme length 10 which the doctrine of predestination 
is carried by the Moslems—[Eu.] 
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Nakrn very *cldum occur*, ami :n iu»*( pail* is said 1,1 bate 
been totally unknown until of l it,-. 'U u * liter arriMwpm.icd 
by tumefaction of the nm iliary gland* in many ]> n t* ,.f the 
district is not known; Iml in >.miiliaia, ami -nine other 
places. I heard of it: and it ua* ».iid i.i |.nn.nl cliiclly in the 
end of October and beginning of NovciiiImt, and tu lie atleihleil 
with little danger. 

Both kinds of leprosy are pretty ronini«n- and the Kor, in' 
Korhi, that in uldi.ii the joint, tali nit', i* said to he on the 
increase. The people here do not separate (lie diseased fnon 
their families, and some of lliem continue to Inc with their 
wives, and beget children, who ►chluiii escape the disease. 
Although in general they are tiol exposed to want, n good 
many of them, in order to expiate the sin. to uhieh their 
disease is supposed to owe i,.* origin, put tliemseltes tc- a 
• oluntary death. Some go to \y.»llia, and more to I’ravag, 
and throw themselves into the holy -Inam; while others to 
whom a distant journey would Ik- incoiiv. n'.eiit, throw them¬ 
selves into it pit Idled with lire. The while leprosy would 
not appear to lie hereditary, nor is it beheld with such ab¬ 
horrence as the Kor, so that the affected, seldom, if ever, 
destroy t bent selves, although it is considered a. a mark of 
divine anger. It is commonly tailed Sapheda and ('i.aritkh. 

The swellings, which affect the legs I'djt.i- \o. are tint 
common; hut the swelling on the throat, (filiegh; atferls 
many. In some divisions litis clr*ea*c seldom or never occur*, 
in others it is very omnium, hut it is not always, that it pre¬ 
vails in similar situations; for instance in Munsurgunj and 
Gorukhpoor the swelling in the throat is inure mmiiuni than 
in any place in the district; hut is very rare in lUiewupar on 
the opposite bank of the Kapti. It must also hi- observed, 
that in Bhagulpoor and Gopnlpoor. where the swelling in the 
legs, &c. is most prevalent, the swelling of the throat is not 
at all common. On the bunks of tin 1 (Inndaki the latter 
disease is said to affect crows, kites and dogs ns well as the 
human species, but I noticed no instances of the kind. In 
some places it was said, that the swelling bus disappeared, 
after the patient had removed from a place subject to the 
disease, to one exempt from it. Although, upon the whole 
there seems reason to think, that the remote cause of this 
disease has some connection with water springing in alpine 
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region*; yet in Khamariya I found it attributed to drinking 
the water of a lake at Hyderabad, which seems to have little 
or no connection with any stream coming from the northern 
mountains. 

Rheumatism is rare, nor did I hear of any that had the 
speciea of lameness called Kungj, w hich is frequent in Behar, 
Patna, and Shahabad. On the bank of the larger (iundaki, 
however, there is a peculiar disease called Baud!), which 
seems somewhat analogous. The persons who are affected, 
are incapable of speaking distinctly, or of working hard ; 
hut, although in all respect-* rather imbecile, they arc lint 
destitute of understanding like the idiots of the alps. I'hfor- 
innately they by no means enjoy (hr same favour, and many 
of them arc common beggars. Some are horn in this state, 
other* an- seized when of an adult agr. About 400 persons 
in all are said to lie in this wretched condition, nor when 
once affected, do they ever recover. Ail ascites (dropsy), 
seems to be endemic iti five nr six .Mauxas, north from Par- 
raona about l(i miles. The belly is much distended, and 
the legs and arms much emaciated. The progress of the dis¬ 
ease is however very slow, requiring many years to kill the 
patients, none of whom have been known to recover. I did 
not see any affected person, but from tlu* symptoms above 
mentioned, as detailed by the natives, 1 presume, that the dis¬ 
ease is of the encysted kind. 

Condition ami wanner of tiring of the people .—Provisions 
being cheaper here than in Shahabad, and the ex|ienditure 
of money being nearly the same, the people live more plenti¬ 
fully than in that district. There are many chief* of very 
high birth, and extensive possessions; but no one Uvea in 
the splendour becoming such a situation. During the Mu- 
hammedan government their undisciplined but gallant fol¬ 
lowers were always able to secure them in a considerable 
share of power and respectability; so that, although the rude 
state of the arts deprived them of the means of suitable 
splendour, and their religious creed deprived them of the 
means of showing the convivial hospitality of our ancient 
barons, yet they had numerous attendants, both in the battle 
and chace, their usual occupations in the day, and a great 
variety of beauties to enliven their nights. The power of 
European discipline having rendered all resistance to law 
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hopeless, its stem decree* having taken place, and the high 
horn chief, in custody perhaps of two or three bailiffs, whom 
he must pay for common civility, is obliged to hang on in 
duly attendance at the office of a collector of revenue, and to 
treat a beardless penman as his superior in rank. Their 
kindred still hang round the chiefs with some degree of re¬ 
gard; but that consolation will soon erase; ami so far as 
they think prudent, they nuturally shun all intercourse with 
Europeans, and still more so with the native officers of go¬ 
vernment; their chief convolution is in the sports, which 
their wastes afford, and their chief expenditure is in hawks, 
and the equipage necessary for the chare. There is not 
therefore one native in the district that lives in the splendour 
becoming a person of runk. Their houses at the best hud 
horn mean ; and I did not see one that was not ruinous. 

The custom of going abroad armed, which was lately ge¬ 
neral among the numerous gentry even of the sacred order, 
has in a great measure been abandoned : ami many of them 
have disposed of their arms, thinking them nil necessary for 
their domestic security ; for the police in that essential point 
has been much improved since the establishment of the C!mn- 
pany’s govern men t. The people are naturally honest, and 
the thieves and robbers, who formerly infested the district, 
were men, who upeuly professed the employment, utid sup¬ 
ported themselves by a military force, which wa« adequate to 
resist irregulars in the forests of this district, hut instantly 
gave way to European discipline. The chief perpetrators 
of enormities had been the trailer* called Itsngjaras,* who 
went in large caravans, armed, as they pretended, for their 
defence; but ready to plunder, wherever they could do it 
with safety. They still frequent the district, hut merely hi 
traders; nor has there from their part, 1 believe, been the 
least reason for complaint, since the people were under the 
protection of the well known, and highly respected bayonet. 
Many Kajputs here make money by marrying the daughters 
of lower men from the east; still, however, the expense of 
msrriage is intolerable, and is a principal source oj the debt, 
in which a great proportion of the people is involved, flic 
expense of funerals and of priests is trifling, when compared 
with that in Bengal. All ranks bury what money they may 
have, but few have any capital. It is not supposed, that 

• Brliyiriei or dcslen in jrun, 4c. probably.— Lb*-] 
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much is lost by briny buried, as the people are careful to Jj. 
vulge the secret in time. 

In the topography of the divisions I have given an account 
of die buildings, so far as they affect the appearance of the 
country. The observations, made in the account* of Beiiar 
and Shshabad on tbe different kinds of houses, are in general 
applicable to this district. Tbe castles built of mud, or even 
of brick, make in this district no external show, as they arc 
always surrounded by thickets of bamboos., which conceal 
them from view. In several parts a good many tiled roof* 
hare been introduced, both in > -tit and houses of tr , stories, 
and (hey arc much neater tk. n those of Behar or Bengal; 
hue in sunn- places prejudif > continue against employing 
them, and they are considered as unlucky. The thatched 
roofs as in tbe south of Shahabad arc execrably rude, and 
unseemly, although straw or stubble is very seldom used, 
and grass no doubt, with care, makes u neater and belter 
roof than either. The huts have seldom any wooden frame 
for the roof, which is supported by a beam uf wood going 
from one gable end to the other, ami by the top of the walls, 
which seldom exceed four feet in height. limb hut, as usual 
in India, consists of one apartment, and those, who can afford 
more accommodation, build more huts in proi>ortioii to their 
means. 

Although in the midst of forests, very few of the huts 
have wooden doors, and still fewer have any aperture in the 
form or a window. Very few of the mud walls except in the 
town of Gorukhpoor, are white-washed or pointed, and their 
outside is in general very slovenly ; hut as usual in India, so 
far as I could judge by peeping through the open doors, the 
insides are much cleaner than might be expected from the 
external appearance. There are here none of the huts in 
form of I ice-hires. The houses in villages here arc much 
huddled together, and make no show at a distance, being 
usually buried in plantations; hut they tire not scattered 
through those as in Bengal, so that fires are very destructive. 
Tile furniture is fully more defective than in Behar. 

The petticoat (Lahangga) is fully as much in use as in 
Behar, but the bodice (Korta) and veil (Urani) are confined 
to a few young w omen of the Mtihummcdan faith, or Rajput 
tribe; nor do any Hindus, but the women of the Khatri and 
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Agarwala tribes, adopt the drawers of the Muhammadans; 
and even theae, it is alleged, do ao only, when they go on 
private intrigues, to which they are said to be much addicted. 
The gown (Peshwaz) is confined to leas than 200 of the chief 
Mubammedan families, and to the danciug girls. The Hindu 
women, who wear a petticoat, use also a wrapper, which 
covers their head and body, but docs not entirely conceal 
the face; at least all young women contrived to shew theirs 
as they pass. Besides the Lahangga and Sari in cold wea¬ 
ther, they use often a mantle or Chadar. The petticoat ii 
always coloured, and most commonly checkered. Those 
most valuable are of pure silk and cotton mixed, from Mul- 
deh, and usually here called Atlas. Then conic those made 
of Tasar silk and cotton, which arc called Uanggam or Ging- 
gam, and are made in the country between the Ganges and 
(•haghra. The coarsest petticoats arc mode of cotton en¬ 
tirely in the same part of the country, and have various hard 
names according to their pattern. The longer wrapper 
(Dhoti) worn with the petticoat is always of cotton, and is of 
various fineness according to the rank of the wearer. The 
finer ones are always bleached, and both fine and coarse are 
sometimes dyed, especially at marriages. Widows of pure 
birth ure not allowed to use the petticoat, hut the widows of 
low castes, who arc in the expectation of becoming concu¬ 
bines, continue to use this indulgence. Those, who use the 
coarse petticoat, are in better circumstances than those who 
use the wrapper alone; so that it seems to have been chiefly 
the want of means, that has at all preserved the original 
Hindu dress among the women. The female wrapper, when 
of full size, is here culled Dhoti, which term in Uehur and 
Bengal is confined to the male dress, while the female wrap¬ 
per of full size is there called Sari. Many, however, cannot 
afford this, and must u->c not only a small wrapper (Kiluya), 
hut that composed of several pieces sewed together, which is 
«n abomination with the Hindus, so that every woman of 
rank, when she eats, cooks, or prays, must lay aside her pet¬ 
ticoat, and retain only the wrapper made without the use of 
scissors or needle. 

The men also have chiefly preserved the l Jindu dress from 
want of means to purchase the Muhammadan; for every one, 
a ho c.m possibly procure a full dress >'Joraj, either by beg- 
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ging or borrowing, nm it at marriage*. The number, who 
can afford to appear in this drew at visits o< ceremony (D ur . 
bar), U however very email, and very few :* n afford shall*. 
Many in visits adopt the more common M<il itmnedan dress 
(Hindustani Posb), but in ordinary almost • ry one uses the 
old Hindu fashion of a wrapper, and tur with a soul) 
mantle for the coid season. Ewi. those Hi - ..us, who cannot 
afford the wrapper of a ful dw use the urban, although 
many have it of a pitiful si-«. ’,ut it must be observed, that 
some old tribes, such as the • .isahar, do noi use toil- part of 
dress, which here however more genera/ than in any part 
that J have seen, even the .-indite and men dedicated to reli¬ 
gion using it; while in mo* parts they either go bare headed 
or use a cap with flaps coming over their eau, such as we see 
in the old sculptures of Egyptian priests. The turha i i 
have no doubt is of Persian origin. The Moslems at borne 
use a small conical cap, and some of the scribes, who have 
studied Persian, are beginning to imitate them in this eco¬ 
nomy. In the cold season all who can afford it have quilts, 
which they wrap round them, night Bnd day, when cold. 
Those who are easy, use quilts made of chints (Hajai), or of 
coloured cotton cloth (Lehap). Those who are poorer, use 
quilts, which, when new, are white (Sirak or Saphedi), but 
are never washed. Those who cannot procure such quilts, 
use those made of rags (Gudri); but such are chiefly used 
by the low castes, who slso use blankets; while those of pure 
birth, who cannot procure Rajais or Saphedis use only a 
single (Chadar) or double sheet (Gelap. Khol, or Dohar). 
They use blankets for bedding, but never as a covering. The 
low castes, who use the blanket, always have a sheet (Chadar) 
under it. In cold weather the women use little more covering 
than in the hot; the greater quantity of fat, with which 
women are provided, rendering them less susceptible of cold 
than men are. On the whole the clothing here is fully as 
coarse, and rather more scanty than in Behar and Shahabad; 
but ( do not think that it is quite so dirty, a great many 
having their linen bleached, and cleaned by the washerman. 

Most of the men and of the Muhammedan women wear 
shoes, but very few of the low Hindu women use sandals. 
This however seems to be more from economy than aversion, 
as the women of the chief families, who can afford to live idle 
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and in luxury, uie the gaudy slipper* made after the Patna 
fashion. Ornament* of lack are confined to the women of 
the tribe* called Chamar Dom and Dosads, in the very dregs 
of impurity. The numerous tribe of Ahir use the base me¬ 
tal*, braes bell metal and tin, almost alone. The other tribes 
wear aimoat all ornament* of glass, with some of the metals 
according to their rank and circumstances. Some tribes of 
the Rajputs never use the base metals, although even the 
Brahman* use them on their leg* and arm*, tty far the 
greater part of all the women have at least a ring of gold in 
their nose, and perhaps UOO families have their women fully 
bedecked with the precious metals, which are more plentifully 
applied to female ornament than in Shahahiul. Four or live 
families have coral, pearls and diamonds. The ornament* of 
glass are however considered as the proper ones belonging to 
women of rank, while in the prime of youth ami beauty, and 
here it is these alone that widows are compelled to lav aside. 

Men very seldom anoint themselves «ilh oil, except at mar¬ 
riages, and as a remedy for disease. The women more or 
less frequently, according to their station, anoint their bodies 
and heads with oil, and paint their foreheads with red lead. 
This even by young beauties is seldom done oftener than twice 
a week, and by old ladies it is practised seltloim r. A bit of 
coloured glass is pasted between the eyes m the same time, 
and is nut disturbed by washing until the next day of orna¬ 
ment. Their heads of course cannot be washed in the inter¬ 
vals. The washing of their forehead at any time is considered 
as very disgraceful, and the alleging such an action is consi¬ 
dered as a term of great reproach; for widows of rank are 
not allowed to paint, and the washing off the paint is consi¬ 
dered as an expression uf a desire for the husband'* death. 
Virgins are not allowed to paint; it would Ik- considered as 
too glaring a declaration of their desire to attract the notice 
of men. 

The eyes of bridegrooms are blackened, but no other males 
are guilty of this affectation after the age of infancy; for the 
women, when they blacken their own eyes, which is only done 
occasionally, apply some to those of their children. Most of 
the women are more or less tattooed, although the operation 
is by no means considered indispensable; and men of rank 
have no scruples of drinking from the hand of a nymph whose 
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skin it without spot. The lower women, however, take a 
great deal of pains in adorning their skins with various 
figures. The ringworm is every where troublesome to a 
number of the men, and in some places seizes on a great 
proportion of them; but it seldom affects women. It gene¬ 
rally goes away, or is much alleviated in the rainy season. 
Psora is pretty common, especially in winter, but on the 
whole is leas frequent than towards the east. 

It is usual among the natives of India to cover themselves 
day and night with the same clothing. At night the turban, 
and such ornaments us would incommode, are laid aside, but 
no other material change takes place. The bedding there¬ 
fore consists of what is intended to enable them to lie easily. 
Those who have the best kind of bedsteads, made by a car¬ 
penter, and all the parts uf which have received some degree 
of polish, have usually a bad maltrass, anil some pillows co¬ 
vered witii a sheet. Curtains arc never used by the natives 
of this district, although several Bengalese have shown them 
the example. All the other bedsteads arc of the rude kind 
called Khatiyaa, which arc mere rude slicks tied together, 
with a bottom of coarse ropes interwoven to support the bed¬ 
ding. This in some cases consists of a blanket and sheet, or 
of a carjlet or rug. In other eases the bedding is a coarse 
Ilia*, or some straw. Many however cannot afford these 
luxuries, and sleep on the ground, spreading on this a cuarsc 
mat of Kusa Ater or Gongdari, under which in winter is 
spread Bonio straw. Religions mendicants are not allowed 
the use of bedsteads, but use good bedding, that is blankets 
or carpets ; and many old infirm persons prefer the ground, 
us giving them less trouble. 

The quantity of butcher’s meat and poultry that is con¬ 
sumed here is exceedingly small. In the capital two or three 
shops sell execrable goats’ meat and mutton: but it is used 
only by Muimmineduns and persons of low birth; and the 
Hindu gentry, when they want to eat meat, kill it themselves, 
or offer it in sacrifice, or kill game; but a great many altoge¬ 
ther reject animal food. There are no ducks; the fciv geese 
and pigeons that are kept arc entirely reared as pets j and 
pullets are very scarce, even in the parts where Muliamiuc- 
dans most abound. The chief supply of animal food consists 
of venison and hares killed in hunting by the Rajputs, and 
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swine which arc sacrificed by the very dregs of impurity, 
suitable enough for the manner in which these animals ore 
reared, and in a state of poverty, which may be aptly com¬ 
pared to the leanness of their food. The lakes of this dis¬ 
trict afford an astonishing supply of the most delicious water¬ 
fowl, but it ia only on the Bakiiirn Jhil that any advantage is 
taken of this supply. On the whole the quantity of butcher's 
meat and poultry used, us I have mentioned in Khulmhad, ia 
in no manner connected with the wealth or ease m which the 
people live; nor does the vast number of wild animals offered 
by nature fur food at all compensate for the neglect of do¬ 
mestic stock, hvtcpt in the capital no hutchcr kills regu¬ 
larly to stand the chance of the market; nor is beef any 
where exposed pulihcK for sale. 

Fish has by nature been provided ill abundance; but thin 
food is not in much request, a great many rejecting it as con¬ 
trary to religion, and sonic us contrary to healih. Owing to 
these prejudices the demand is small, and the fishermen are 
thence probably unskilful, «u that n great part of what is 
taken is secured in the mirshes, ns these become nearly dry. 
Whether or not the wliuh-niKimicsK of the food is affected by 
this circumstance, 1 will not take upon myself to say; blit 
such seems to be the opinion of the natives, anil there can 
be no doubt that it uflects their taste, and that fish of tin* 
beat kinds caught among the weeds of these marshes have tl 
very disagreeable flavour. The fi*b in the naming streams, 
of the same species, are excellent; blit owing to want of skill 
are seldom procurable. 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of pasture, anil the num¬ 
ber of cattle, milk, during the grtaler part of the year, is a 
scarce article, and the greater part of the curds dial arc used 
have had the butter previously extracted, 'i he scarcity is 
owing partly to the wont of vegetation, except during the 
four mouths of the rainy season: and partly to the people 
lieing unwilling to deprive the calves of any milk. I be pre¬ 
parations of the sugar cane enter less into the diet of the 
natives of this district than in that of any hitherto surveyed. 
They are used in the same manner as in Sliahahad.. People 
living here in the most luxurious style use boiled rice daily, 
with uideiivened wheaten cokes occasionally as a change, and 
have tut seasoning a curry of pulse, and one or two of vege- 
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tabics, both seasoned with butter, turmeric, capsicum, salt, 
and apices. They use curds daily, and a little coarse sugar 
or molasses occasionally. The use of animal food is entirely 
accidental, and depends on their religious opinions more than 
their luxury, all the sect of Vishnu rejecting it, while many 
impure and miserable creatures enjoy it often. People less 
easy, use oil in place of butter, and have no foreign spiceries; 
mid it is not olways that they procure curds. Those less easy, 
have no curry of vegetables, and procure curds in the cheap 
season alone. Those in still greater difficulty, have rice at 
the cheapest season only, or on high occasions, and use what¬ 
ever grain is cheapest, while they seldom procure pulse ex¬ 
cept in harvest, or curds except on great occasions, and the 
quantity of oil mid salt that they procure is very limited. It 
must however be observed, that towards the northern frontier 
rice is at all seasons the cheapest grain, and there its regular 
use is no indication of w ealth nor luxury. 

The use of Ciliiu or boiled hotter is nearly to about the 
same extent as in Slinliahad, hut that of oil is more restrained, 
than iu any of the districts hitherto surveyed. The quantity 
considered as a full daily allowance for 10 persons young and 
idd, varied in different places from 10 to 48 p. w. ami on an 
average was 25,y* p. w. equal to 25,Vs "• *■ of Calcutta, or 
a trifle more than lUoxs. avoirdupois weight. The second 
class is said to use from 5 p. w. to 2 1 p, w. average 13 r ' t * e p. w. 
equal to 1.1 ^ 6. w. or 5J ozs. The third class uses from S to 
12 p. w. average 7p, w. equal to 7,Vs s -" . or rather more 
than Sox*. Finally, the fourth class uses from 2 to 7} p. w. 
average djVii p. « ■ equal to 3 t ‘*,k.w. or 1 r V a oz. These 
quantities, as usual in the estimates of other districts, include 
what is burnt for (he lamp ; and in the fourth class, are many 
who have their food seasoned with oil on peculiar occasions 
alone; hut that is chiefly owing to the aversion of some of the 
low |H»'k-cnling tribes to this seasoning. 

The quantity of salt said to be n lull allowance for a family 
of 10 persons, varied from 10 j>. w. to 50 p. w. average 21,Vs 
p. w. or 21 ,V< Calcutta s. w. or ozs. avoirdupois. The 
second class is said to procure 11 ozs. The third data SJois. 
The fourth class 2,y, oz». All procure more or leas daily. 
There being here no monopoly on salt, the quantity used com¬ 
pared with that in the districts hitherto surveyed, will tend 
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Co til row liglit on the effects of raising * Jut) tin this article 
by that means; ami it will appear, although tlu- higher classes 
in Shahabad use more salt than those here, (hut the lower 
classes here are much better provided, | )U t this is probably 
owing to higher wages arising from a scarcity of the labour¬ 
ing classes; and it seems exceedingly doubtful whether, if 
the monopoly were removed in Bengal, any considerable dif¬ 
ference in the consumption of suit would take place. The 
salt consumed here indeed in general, pays no revenue to the 
Company, as it comes chiefly by land, and ;eiv» tran-ir duties 
to the Nawab Vazir alone; but owing to these and tin- land 
carriage, the price is not very much lower than th.it of sea 
salt was in Shahabad, the <|uuntily which costs there ,'»r». 
selling here for about 4. Were the salt brought by water 
from the western provinces, it would pi) duties to the Com¬ 
pany, which would probably raise it nearly us high as tli.it 
which could he brought from Bengal under the HioMopidv. 
In fact the levying the lux In means of transit duties i- liable 
to strong objections on account of im-vpiahty, n« main alto¬ 
gether escape payment, who live near the salt works, or pay 
to a foreign stale, as in this district. Nor could this be re¬ 
medied without the establishment of numerous eustom-liou., 
attended by a heavy expense to government, and by emlli.-* 
vexatione to the merchant. .\ kind of excise has 1 believe, 
been attempted in the western provinces with very Utile 
success, and I am inclined to believe, that cun there u con¬ 
siderable revenue may he most easily realised, and that with 
the least vexation to the subject, by means of the monopoly, 
which of course implies a prohibition of the innimlat-lurc in 
our western provinces, or of importation from the western 
states, except on the account of government, (.apsicum is 
much less used as a seasoning than in Bengal, and many in 
a great measure reject Us use, Considering it prejudicial lo 
the ejes. In many parts turmeric is not used with curry 
made of the pulse called Urid, that is with the curry most 
common in this district, but it is used with every other curry, 
and in other parts it is used with the l rid. The Moham¬ 
medans use a good many onions, and the low Hindus garlic, 
but neither is taken to such an extent as is usual in lk-tigu! 
and Behar. 

Although the people here are but very poorly supplied 
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wj;]i seasoning, they have ahundano of nourishment in » ar ;. 
ous kinds of grain. On an inquiry after tlie actual commit,),, 
tionof 19 families of a rank exempted from labour, in tUffr-rcm 
parts of the country, I found, that they daily consumed at 
the rate of 34,Vs p. w. or 341 Calcutta s.w., or very nearly 
8j lbs. avoirdupois of grain for five persons young and old: 
ai«l in the same manner, on a comparison of 21 labouring 
families. I found that five persons consume grain daily at the 
rate of more than 10 lbs. avoirdupois. On this, with a \m 
little seasoning and water for drink, where the climate is 
healthy, tiny arc a stout handsome race, of very conoid raid, 
activity, and high courage. No substitute is used for grain 
except in famines, none of which has happened since the year 
of Snuibal 1810. (a. t>. 1" 83), and except by a few of the 
wretched Hhnrs lernicrly lords of the country, who use the 
’Tioto of wild ynm> for a part of their subsistence. 

The use of palm wine, as in Mbaliabad, falls very much 
short of th.’t in 1 if liar, am! falls also much shorter in reality 
than would appear from the tables, partly for the reason 
stated in Shall,iliad, and partly because if is only from one to 
two months in the year, wlitn the liquor is most plenty, that 
it is any where worth while lo take a license. 

The quantity of distilled liquor consumed is very great, as 
may be known from the mmilier of stills, and amount of the 
duty. This is so great, that it is impossible that the low 
trilie* should consume the whole, they being much more 
willing than able to purchase this luxury. The gentry indeed 
entirely disclaim the honour of good fellowship; but this I 
believe, arises from what they ought to do according to their 
creed, and is not at all eonforinulilc to practice. 1 saw one 
man who said he was a proprietor of land, and a scribe by 
birth, who was on the road in the morning most notoriously 
and insolently drunk, and several of the high-born chiefs, with 
whom I had interviews, appeared to me intoxicated; but 
whether or not with liquor, I cannot take upon myself to say. 
The greater part of those who intoxicate themselves with the 
hemp plant, use that which grows spontaneously. 

Except a few common characters, no women smoke tobacco; 
but after the age of 20 a large proportion of them chew that 
drug, as do also a great part of the men, although these also 
indulge in smoking, and not a few take snuff. The consump- 
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lion of tobacco therefore ii enormous, although the (hukka) 
gipe is not so incessantly in their mouth, as i« usual in Bengal. 
Four pipes a Jay is reckoned a full allowance for a smoker, 
and each pipe may contain 2 p. w. (35U grains) of the leaf 
mixed with an equal quantity of molasses. 

Be tie is far from being so much used as towards the east, 
still however, many people hare their mouths very frequently 
filled, although not so as to prerent articulation, mid it is 
an essential at all great occasions; but on the whole it is here 
less used than in Shahabad. 

The oil most commonly used for the lamp ns well ns for 
eating, is that extracted from the cruciform plums, hut in 
some places linseed oil is used to a considerable extent for 
both purposes: as is also that of Sesainmn, mid the Malniya. 
The other kinds of oil mentioned in the appendix are only 
used for the lamp; but their quantities an? trilling. In this 
statement will be found tin estimate of the proportion of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fuel and lamp oil used in different parts of the 
district; and of the extent to which the convenience of a lamp 
is enjoyed. Candles are not used by the highest families. 
Almost all bunt a fire by their bed in cold wen I her. 

In the appendix will be found an estimate of the extent In 
which the inhabitants of this district are provided with at¬ 
tendants, and means of conveyance. The equipage of the 
chiefs, as I hare stated, is chiefly suited for the : ports of 
the field; and, when they go out to the chase, they are accom¬ 
panied by a good many armed horsemen; but many of these 
arc their kinsmen, who still adhere from affection to the beads 
of their families. The elephants mostly belong to the chiefs, 
or to the principal collateral branches of their families ; and 
the camels are chiefly employed to carry their liaggsgc. One 
of them belongs to a religious mendicant, and is employed t» 
carry the drums that proclaim his faith in the prophet, and 
his devotion to Allah; for, a* usual in the east, he does not 
hide his light in a bushel. 

None of the horses are worth more than two or three hun¬ 
dred rupees, which in this country will purchase nothing tole¬ 
rable. The ponies, I think, arc rather better than in Sh.tlta- 
bad ; and it is said that the water of the Teri, which pas-os 
Nawabgunj, ia favourable for this kind of cattle; hut the 
greater part of its course is in the Vaiir'a country. Many of 
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the ponies are employed for carrying goods, especially about 
the capital. The Hindus who cannot procure a palanquin, 
when bridegrooms, do not bere scruple to ride on horseback. 

One Raja has a two-wheeled chaise, after the European 
fashion, drawn by a pony; but no other carriage belonging to 
a native, ia drawn by a horse, and the number of travelling 
carriages drawn by oxen, is quite inconsiderable, although few 
of the gentry or even of the Pandits, have any scruple about 
going in them. The few that are, belong chiefly to prosti¬ 
tutes. The old palanquin, with a Song arched bamboo, has 
now mostly gone out of fashion, and ia retained by only one 
chief. The old ones arc kept by bearers, and let for hire to 
those who wish to make a conspicuous figure at their marriage, 
and give from one to three rupees for the occasion. The 
Kharkhariya, in humble imitation of the palanquins used by 
Europeans, has now become the fashion for men of rank. 
Few or none, except some chief native officers of government, 
at the capital, keep bearers in constant pay, but men of large 
estates give farms at a low rent to their bearers, who are ready 
at a call, and receive food when employed. The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters suspended under a 
straight bamboo, by which they are carried, and shaded by a 
frame covered with cloth, do not admit the passenger to lie at 
length, and are here called Miyana, or Mahapa. In some 
places, these terms are considered as synonymous, in others, 
the Mayana is open at the sides, and is intended for carrying 
men, while the Mabapa, intended for women, ia surrounded 
by curtains. On account of this confusion in the nomencla¬ 
ture, I have not been able to fonn an estimate of the propor¬ 
tion of each kind. 

Free domestic servants, both male and female, are more 
numerous here in proportion than in Shahabad, and receive 
usually money wages, with food and clothing; but the women 
receive leas than the men. Where food or land ia not given, 
men-servants get from 2 to 3 rs. a month, and women from 8 
to 16 anas. They beat rice, bring home water, and clean the 
house and cooking vessels. The women-senrants are usually 
called Tahalin, but sometimes Laundi, although entirely free; 
yet this term ia also used for slaves. The same is the case 
with the term Nufur, which is applied both to slaves, and to 
horse-keepers, although these are free. As there are very few 
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slaves, the women of the gentry are in general exposed to per¬ 
form much dirty drudgery, and many of them must even carry 
water from the well, a labour, however, which is chiefly oon- 
Gned to the old; as such an exposure of youthful beauty 
would be considered as highly dangerous; nor is any woman 
of rank sent out fur this purpose, when the circumstances of 
the family permit it to hire a woman of lower birth ; neither 
are the people here scrupulous about who carries home their 
water, provided it be in their own vessels ; only the very low 
tribes are excluded. There are, besides, many poor women, 
who live entirely by carrying home water for families in more 
easy circumstances, hut not able to keep a regular servant. 
These women, as usual, are railed I'anibharin, and each may 
make from 4 to 8 anas a month, besides as mueh eloth as she 
uses, and some food. They can, besides, spin a little, espe¬ 
cially when they make only a low rule of wages by carrying 
water. 

The slavea, except on the boundaries of Saran, have been 
entirely introduced from the province of Bellar, by high-born 
chiefs, who honoured the upstart families of that country, by 
taking their daughters in marriage, and received of course 
many marks of these upstarts' gratitude, among which were 
the slaves. Little profit has arisen from this present, and the 
slaves, except in one division bordering on Behar, have not 
been employed in agriculture; but wait on the persons of their 
new lords, and are treated with great kindness, nor are they 
ever sold. In the division of Pnrraona, bordering on Banin, 
•re 250 families of slaves, of whom the greater part (}) is em¬ 
ployed in agriculture. These slaves are of the Kurmi tribe, to 
whom that part of the country chiefly belonged. They all live in 
their master's house, receiving food and clothing, and arc not 
suffered to intermarry with free persons. The children belong 
to the master of the father; but no man scruples to give bis 
girl in marriage to another man’s slave, when he wants her. 
They are never aold, and die women attend their ladies, while 
the men work in the field. If any female slaves are purchased 
to administer to the pleasures of wealthy Muhatnmedans, the 
whole transaction is so involved in mystery, that no estimates 
could be formed, without recourse to means of violence, that 
would be highly disgusting. It is probable, however, that 
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•gne such ilira exist, ud are procured from the moun- 
taincers, many of whom ue ready to dispose of their children. 

The number of common beggars in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of people is much smaller than in Sbababad, being only 
estimated at 1145; but the charity of the people ia so ex¬ 
hausted by religious mendicants, that the sufferings of the 
actual poor are severe, and in sickness they are as much neg¬ 
lected as in Behar or Shahabad. It is much, however, in 
favour of the people of Bella wa, that many there permit the 
necessitous poor to sleep in outhouses, and give them food 
when sick. Among the religious mendicants are many Brah¬ 
mans, stout fellows, but too laty to work. Some of these 
hang on about almost every village; and, although they do 
not pretend to have dedicated themselves to God, nor to ab¬ 
stain from any indulgence in their power, they take away a 
largo share of the subsistence, which ought to be held the due 
of the lame, blind, and infirm poor. The police, in withhold¬ 
ing the scourge of justice from such idlers, is exceedingly 
defective. 

The people here arc neither so industrious, nor so skilful 
in agriculture, as those of Behar. They are not quite so 
jealous of their women, or at least do not show it in such sb- 
surd lengths, although this passion is a strorg feature in thi-ir 
character. They are more honest, I think, than in any of the 
districts that I have hitherto visited; so that there are fewer 
robbers and house-breakers than usual; but there is a good 
deal of petty pilfering, especially about the capital, and 
Parraona. All classes are uncommonly civi\. and especially 
the Rajput chiefs, every one of whom, that I came near, 
showed me many marks of consideration. All classes, Low- 
ever, were more jealous of my views in travelling through the 
country, and gave less satisfactory answers, than even in Sha- 
habad. This is partly no doubt to he attributed to an inferior 
knowledge of European arts; but much also must be attri¬ 
buted to the incessant demands for an increase of revenue, 
and the unsettled state of property, that have continued to 
harass the people ever since the English government was 
established. 

Education of the people .—In some divisions of this district 
there are no achoolmaaters to instruct the youth in writing 
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the vulgar tongue, anti arithmetic: and there chihlrvn are 
generally taught hr their parent*, .. r , if there i* a family of 
high Tank, the children are taught In one nf the el. rk* who 
manage the estate, in many others, the M-houhn.istcrs, called 
here Bhaiaji.do not reside, or ill least do not teach, the whole 
year, and are only employed in the rainy M-a>»n; hut. on the 
whole, there is little difference in the plan followed here, from 
that adopted in Shuhnhad. 

In everyplace the Hindi dialer) i« used; hot ii difler* much 
from that spoken either in Patna or Shahahad , .mil the Pallia 
people understand the women herewith some itillietdly. The 
dialect used by the Thariis, the most ancient trd«e in the enim- 
try, does not diftcr essentially front that of the neighbouring 
jveaaant.i, for the dialect differs as usual in every 11. j. or h.imnv. 
The Khars, also an .indent tribe.me the most ilillh-oli i , un¬ 
derstand. Tin. highest mul mis' learned ranks, such as 
Pandits, speak in their own family tin- vulgar di.tlccf, n-ir do 
they U6C any other, when lltey write on liter.- worldly .WV.ui* 
to vulgar men. Sonic of the learned rannul, however, read a 
letter inthiB dialect; and must for this pnrjmso procure hhiic 
common fellow, and entrust him with whatever mt.-i-I tin- letter 
may contain ; for the Pandit ktn wsmily the Ihvanagti, which 
is quite different from the Nagri, used in Iiimih-s. |„ Brn- 
gal, where the same character is listed for both ;l»- s u nil and 
profane languages, this niconwiih-liec. which e very '.m.it. ii 
not felt. The vulgar dialect spoken here is called * .atigwar 
lwli, or the language of clowns; lint the won.eu would laugh, 
if the men attempted to speak a more r. lined dialect, such as 
that of Laknnu, or Patna, or such as i. u.eil by persons of rank 
at Gorukhpoor. This is called tin- Shahnr Mi. or dialect .if 
citizens, and is attempted to be used both in writing and 
speaking by all who attend the court., of law, or the presence 
of Kuropcans, as far a.s they van, hut with huropcaiiH arid 
Mohammedans, all correspondence is in Persian. 'I here are 
songs in the clownish dialect, which arc used it marriages hy 
the women, and at religious ceremonies by the persons of low 
tribes, who are priests for the loeal deities. The poems of 
the Bhata, and of the Mirasin dancing girls, anil other public 
performers, are in the polished dialect of cities. 

In the high dialert, composed of the city language, inter¬ 
larded with Sangakrita, the most common comjio«ition> arc 
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the Ramayans of Tulasidas and Kcsavadas, and the Surasa- 
jiara and Sntasai, two work* concerning the loves of Krishna 
and Radha. Tlie former was composed by a blind Brahman, 
whose name is unknown, for Suradas implies merely a blind 
person. The Satasai is a work of Behari, a Brahman of An- 
tarrctli, and i* very diiHcuh to understand. The Ramayan 
of Kesava, is supposed to have been composed in the year 
Mamhat ItifiK fA.IX ltiOl), and is called Chandrika. These 
works are chiefly read by shopkeepers, scribes, and proprie¬ 
tors of land, anti are not thoroughly understood by l’andits, 
and still less by those who have not made that a peculiar 
study, and arc ignorant of the sacred tongue. Many, how¬ 
ever, as usual, read these works who do not understand. It 
is on.this account not uncommon for people to assemble, and 
one man to read, while he, or any other person who under¬ 
stands, explains the meaning in a more simple dialect. 

The Raja of Onaula, amt some Brahmans in his vicinity, 
have studied not only the 1‘rakrita, which is supposed to have 
been spoken by Havana, of J.angka; but they arc skilled in 
the dialect of the infernal regions, which i* called the lan¬ 
guage of dragons (Sarpabhasha), from the enemy of mankind, 
at whose court it is spoken. I procured a copy of the Ping- 
gala, a work composed in this curious tongue, with a commen¬ 
tary in the language of the gods (Snngskrita). Tile book 
treats of Prosody, so that the delusive flattery of poetry is in 
fashion at this court, ns at many others. The dialect seems 
to be merely a fanciful variation of the Sangskrita language. 
The study of the Persian language is on nearly the same foot¬ 
ing ns in Slmhabad, and this tongue is looked upon as the 
dialect proper for all persons of rank in the state; but many 
of the Rajas have not given themselves the trouble to acquire 
it; and all the Brahmans, who pretend to purity, would be 
disgraced by the study of any infidel language, the knowledge 
of all such being contrary to law. The importance, however, 
attached to a knowledge of Persian, may be estimated by 
knowing, that as many people are employed to teach it, as are 
employed to iustruct children in the vernacular tongue. 

The proprietors of land (Kumberdars) are not better in¬ 
structed than those of Shahabad. Of the sacred order, one- 
half can neither read nor write, and among these are many 
priests and spiritual guides, who have the ceremonies by rote; 
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f can indite an epistle, and ’ can sign their names, a degree 
of knowledge called here KLatakshari. The Kayastha tribe, 
or the scribes, are here numerous,and in general are qualified 
for business, especially by a great knowledge in the abysses 
of chicane used in revenue accompts, and they have had a very 
fine field in the largeness and authority of the register (Ka- 
nungoe) establishment, although on the whole the collection 
of the rents gives employment to fewer than usual, the esta¬ 
blishments kept by proprietors of land being uncommonly 
small. Fewer therefore in proportion have applied them¬ 
selves to study aecompts than in Shahabad, and the num¬ 
ber of those who have gone abroad for employment, little 
exceeds that of the strangers employed here, while a very 
large proportion of the scribes, as well as of the sncrei^ order, 
lives entirely by ugrieuliure. I have no where seen the scribes 
so ignorant of the state of the country, or at least so unwil¬ 
ling to communirnto knowledge, ami this applies in a parti¬ 
cular manner to the chid'of them employed in the public col¬ 
lections, who, notwithstanding tlip most full orders issued for 
the purpose by Mr. lirant, the collector, would communicate 
nothing on which any reliance could he placed. 

Where the native officers of police had even tolerable 
allowances, I found many of them very decent intelligent 
men; and even some of those, whose allowances are alto¬ 
gether trifling, appeared to me men of exemplary conduct, 
in particular I must in justice mention Mir Uuudeh Ali, the 
Mohurir at llhewopar, who on a salary of eight riqiees a 
month was respected by the jieople under his authority, and 
bore a character not only of activity, hut of integrity, that 
was highly exemplary. The ladies of the high horn chiefs 
can in general write, and understand the amorous effusions 
of Tulasidas and other mystical poets; but no other women 
presume to acquire such knowledge, and the childless widow¬ 
hood of many of these ladies is more usually attributed to 
thia knowledge, than to the dissolute lives of the chiefs, with 
whom they had the misfortune to be united. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my inquiries 
respecting the state of common education in this district; 
and the number of schoolmasters and teachers. In thia dis¬ 
trict I heard of five Maulavis, who professed Arabic science, 
and Persian literature; for the common study of Persian ia 
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confined entirely to form* for the transaction of business. 
These Moulavu have a few pupils; but there is no pubiic 
establishment for the encouragement of these kinds of know¬ 
ledge. The Moldavia indeed have free lands : but these are 
considered os entirely at their own disposal, nor has any one 
a right to claim their instruction. Sobhan Ali, -Muhammed 
Munir, and Kuramutullab, however, of Gurukhpoor not only 
supply 15 pupils with instruction, but with food. 

The Kaxis hold their oflice by hereditary right, and their 
jurisdictions are commensurate with the Rajas or baronies, 
into which the country is divided, and not with present divi¬ 
sions of either police or revenue. They have suffered much 
by the change of government, as they say, that the pensions, 
which they formerly enjoyed, have hern withheld by the 
Company's government, although they have been allowed to 
retain the lands, which they held free of revenue. In thin 
perhaps there is some mistake, as it would appear difficult to 
point out a principle of justice, on which the one allowance 
should be granted, and the other withheld ; and the general 
intention of government has undoubtedly been of the must 
liberal nature, as every claim, however absurd ami ill founded, 
to a possession of laud granted in perpetuity I'.ec nf revenue, 
seems to hive been allowed without investigation. The 
claims of Knzis were neither unreasonable nor fraudulent; 
nor, as I have said, am 1 aware of any pretence, on which 
they can justly be withheld. They arc in general men of 
respectable characters, but r.ut learned; and few, if any, 
understand (he Arabic language. 

The professors of Hindu science arc here called merely 
Pandits; but many people enjoy that title, who certainly do 
not understand any learned language or science, and it is 
alleged, that some Pandits cannot even read, but have com¬ 
mitted certain ceremonies and passages in the sacred books 
to memory. The schools which the professors keep, arc 
called here Sala. In no district, which 1 have hitherto 
visited, arc there so many teachers in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of people, the Pandit of the survey having met with no 
less than 94 persons, who professed to teach, and who fur¬ 
nished him with a list of the books which they use, and the 
number of pupils which they have. The particulars will be 
found in the Appendix; from which it will be seen, that 
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there are .'516 students, or between five and sis for each 
teacher. Kamajny, my chief native assistant, however alleges, 
that the Pandit of the mission was deceived, and that a good 
many of those, who pretended to he professors, were not so 
in reality; but having obtained fraudulent grants of free 
land, wished to pass themselves for men of useful science, in 
order to secure their property. Thus in (i -poor -3 pir.nns 
called themselves prole--ors to the Pandit, hut Ilamujny was 
informed, on authority which hr thinks undoubted, dial only 
four of these pet soil-' taught any science, all hough all may 
be men of learning, llow far he is accurate, 1 Jo not know ; 
but 1 have little doubt, that many people here are capable of 
asserting any thing in order to pw.re lands free of rent, the 
success, which frauds have met, having given very great en¬ 
couragement to their commission. On the other hand, again, 
I have heard it allegt d, that in the Pandit's list several pro¬ 
fessors have hi en omitted. On the whole, although the 
Pandit may have in some instances been deceived, lie ha* 
omitted miters; and his list, although not accurate us to in¬ 
dividuals may perhaps he not far from expressing the general 
state of learning. All the [wofessors have endowments; but 
mon. than a half of them cannot a flhnl to feed their pupila. 

According to Manpgyadattu of Jiva in the Bangui division, 
himself one of the most learned persons in the district, and 
who has accompanied me to assist in composing 'ts history 
and an account of the utulc uf the people, then* are seven 
others of the professors eminent for learning. The highest 
science is here reckoned the theology of the Vedas, which ia 
more studied, than would appear from the reports of the 
Pandit of the survey, who like other Bengalese holds this 
science, if such it can be called, in grrat contempt. The 
doctrines of Sangkara are chiefly followed; and the works 
most commonly studied are the Vedantasar, composed by a 
pupil of Awaitananda, a Brahman of tin* south, who dedi¬ 
cated Iiib life to religion j the Pangchadasi, and the ten l. pa- 
nishnd Bliashyas of Sangkara. The theologians here insist, 
that every word, sentence and verse in the \ edas, as they 
now exist, was formed by Brahma before the earth, and that 
Vyasa did not alter a syllable; but only arranged the ori¬ 
ginal parts into four books, which previously had been com¬ 
prehended in one. All mention therefore of events, that have 
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happened since the creation, is supposed to be prophetical. 
Such, I believe, is the opinion, that very generally prevails 
among the Brahmans of the south, as well as those here; 
anil, having lieen communicated to the learned in Europe, 
was supposed by them to imply, that the books now called 
the Vedas were the work of a great lawgiver named Brahma, 
who formed the 1uwk of the Hindu nation, and introduced 
science. When it was discovered, that these works men¬ 
tioned many personages, who lived very long after the com¬ 
mencement of the Hindu government, as the power of pro¬ 
phecy could not he received by any one but a Hindu, it was 
justly concluded, that they were not the works of the law¬ 
giver Brahma. who in fact is a mere creature of imagination; 
and Mr. Pinkerton is fully justified in calling the Vedas 
modern forgeries, even had Mr. Colebrooke proved that they 
were written by Vyasa, and that Vyasa lived 1~ centuries 
lieforc the birth of Christ; for in comparison of the com¬ 
mencement of the Hindu history, before which the Vedas 
arc alleged to have been written, even this distant period of 
Vyasa is but ns yesterday. Jlut that the Vedas, which now 
exist, were written by Vyasa the son of Parasura, or so early, 
seems to me completely incompatible with the mention made 
in them of the success, that had utlrmlcd the ceremony used 
at the coronation of Janmejaja the son of Parikshita, by 
which he had conquered the world ; for Jan me jay a was grand¬ 
son of Alihiinanva, who was the great grandson of Vyasa the 
■on of Parasara, and it is altogether impossible, that so re¬ 
mote an ancestor should live to celebrate the conquest of the 
world by his descendant. Hut besides this conquest is not 
likely to have been mentioned by any contemporary author; 
for in all probability tile supreme government of India was 
not then vested in the spurious offspring of Vyasa, but in the 
house of Jarasumlha. Mr. Colebrooke indeed states, that 
besides the descendant of Vyasa he has heard from the 
Brahmans of another Janmcjaya son of Parikshita; but on n 
careful examination of the genealogies, extracted from the 
Purans by Manogyadatta, 1 can find no such person; nor 
can that learned Pandit recollect any such, although there 
are many Jaiunejayai, especially the son of Puru, king of 
Pratislithan, and the names arc so alike, thnt they may rea¬ 
dily have misled the Pandits consulted by Mr. Colebrooke, 
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speaking from recollection- If a Vyasa, therefore, wu *uthor 
of the present Vedas, it iu not the son of Parasara, but 
some person, who probably lived shortly before Sangkara 
Acharya j and many in fact allege, that the instructor of 
this great doctor was named Vyasa. If so, the author, or 
compiler, or perhaps rather corrupter of the Vedas, hved 
about the ninth or tenth century of the Christian era, in the 
age emphatically called dark, anti to judge from the account 
given of the Yoda» by Mr. Cole brook e, the work is worthy 
of the age. 

It is probable, however, that hefore this time there existed 
a system of science ;Vcda . extending, according to a passage 
({uoted by Mr. Coleiirooke, not only to the four kinds «if 
sacred knowledge, detailed in the present Vedas, but to 
grammar and history, the first of winch in the passage al¬ 
luded to is called the chief of the iVedns) sciences, although 
the books now called Vedas do not treat tin the subject. 
The historical part, there is reason to think, was valuable; 
but being irreconcilable with doctrines, which the author 
wished to establish, was totally new modelled in separate 
works called the I’urans. Although nil these go under the 
name of Vyasn. there is certain grounds to doubt of his 
having composed the whole, ns it seems scarcely possible, 
that any one man in his senses would attempt to pass on the 
credulity of mankind a number of hooks, treating on the 
same subject in manners totally discordant anil contradictory, 
as happens in these works. Many circumstances mentioned 
in these Purans, would show the lime in which Vyasa ac- 
tually lived, could any of these works he traced with cer¬ 
tainty to him; and I suspect, that not only the historical part 
(Purana) of the ancient system of science, hut that written by 
Vyasa has been new modelled in the various works now called 
Purans, all probably very modern, and composed by various 
]>ersons. 

Many of the professors explain the legendary knowledge 
of the Purana to their pupil-.: hut the only work employed 
for this purpose is the Sri Bhugwnt, the meaning of which ia 
ao obscure, tliat after understanding it all the others become 
easy. The explanation followed is that ol Sridhar Swami 
Vopadeva. . No one here doubts of the Sri Bhagwat having 
been composed by Vyasa, and the idea of its being the pro- 
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duct ion of Vopadeva usually excite* a laugh. I am informed 
that this work by the Pandits of the college of Fort William 
is universally attributed to Vopadeva, and the followers of 
Sangkara in the south have adopted the same opinion; but 
by the followers of Ramanuja and Madhava the doctrine 
usual in Gorukhpoor is strenuously maintained. Whoever 
composed it, from the genealogies it contains, evidently lived 
towards the end of Hindu independence, or even later. 

In this district the study of the books included under the 
name Kabya makes a separate profession, although no one 
teaches it alone. It is considered, however, as distinct both 
from grammar rod law, and even from the legends of the 
Purans, although the subject and style of both kinds of le¬ 
gend are nearly similar, and both are poetical effusions, nor 
has the word Kabya any meaning but that of poem, and the 
Ramsyan of Valmiki, although the work of a Muni, is here 
included among the Kabya. The real difference, therefore, 
ia not in the Kabya, being written by mere men, and the 
Purans by Munia, but in the subject. The books called 
Kabya, like our heroic poems, treat chiefly of war and love, 
while the Purans contain also Cosmogonies and Theogonies. 
The books studied here under the name of Kabya, and they 
are much read, are the Ramayan of Valmiki, the Raghu and 
Kumar of Kalidas, the Naishad of Sri Harsha, who was ■ 
Mithila Brahman, contemporary, it is supposed, with Akbur 
and the Magha, which is here supposed to have been com¬ 
posed in part by a rich Brahman merchant. After he had 
composed a great part in couplets, each of which contains 
the word Uchchaksi or high, he was unable to proceed far¬ 
ther with this conceit, and offered 100,000 rupees to every 
Pandit who would compose another couplet judged 6t to 
have a place along with his effusions; nor were the merits of 
the new couplets to be tried by the envy of the genus irrita- 
bile, or by the malice of snarling critics, of which probably 
the merchant bad a superabundant experience. A much 
more certain method of appreciating the value of the couplets 
was adopted, a''.hough in the times of Horace and Virgil it 
ought have been deemed severe; bnt to the soaring genius 
of the east it is partiality, and not aeverity, that is dreaded. 
The poetical merchant, therefore, wrote a copy of each coup¬ 
let on a lair leaf, and threw it in the fire, which instantly 
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consumed the poorer productions, while those worthy ut' pre¬ 
servation remained untouched. This merchant sis contem¬ 
porary with Kali das, who added several couplets. The art 
of composing verse is called ('hhandagratillia, and a work 
called Banibhushau on this subject is taught by one professor. 
It is written in the language of the Gods; hut the Piugpala 
on the same subject is composed in that of the Devil, and is 
sometimes studied even on earth. 

The study of metaphysics (Nyaya*a*trn> is considered very 
honourable, and next in dignity to that of the \ t d.is; hot the 
lulmur attending the investigation has overcome the il< sire in 
the Pandits for reputation, and none lifts made great progress 
in the study. A science called Miuiangsn is here considered 
as next in dignity to the crooked paths of imtaplnsn-s. One 
man blind with age pretends to have taught it; hut, so far a* 

I can learn, no one in this district now applies in lids science, 
and even in lien arcs a few only are at the trouble. It in- 
struct* mankind ill the manner of conducting some valuable 
ceremonies (Yagyung), which few of the Hindus now possess 
means of performing. Amrita llawn, a Maharashtra chief 
now nt lit mires, lately however expended lli,0(l,(MNI rupees 
on one of these ceremonies called the Snmayng, which is con¬ 
sidered as for from being of the highest nature. The cere¬ 
monies which the science of Miiimngsatcaches are performed 
according to the Vedas, which it must lie observed admit of 
sacrifice; mid those who admit of the existence ol lhe Aiharwa 
Veda, as in gem-rally the rase here, have magical ceremonies, 
liy which they can injure their enemies, although tin use of 
these, according to the teachers of the Mimangsa, is sinful. 
The ceremonies may be performed with a view to procure 
fuvour both in this life and in that to come; but very gene¬ 
rally, I believe, are undertaken in the hope of the former, 
and differ chiefly from the kind of magic called A gam, in 
following the forms of the Vedas, while in the Agum the 
forms of the Tantras are adopted. 1 lie Agum is reckoned 
very inferior in dignity to the Mimangsa, lint the latter is 
now neglected, and the former is a good deal studied, be¬ 
cause the ceremonies directed in the Tantras are within the 
reach of ordinary fortune. Although the ceremonies I)} which 
the enemy of the votary may he confounded, injured, or even 
destroyed, as I have formerly mentioned, arc detailed in the 
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Tantraa, these work* as well at the Vedas declare that sin is 
incurred by such practices; yet, if mankind could be induced 
to confine themselves to such attacks on their private ene¬ 
mies, great advantage would ensue to society. One professor, 
lawariprasail Tiwari of Onaula, is generally alleged to follow 
the Bainachari or Virbhav, and several others arc suspected, 
but none openly profess it, nor would it be considered decent 
to allege the circumstance in the professor's presence. The 
books most read are the Mantramahodadhi, the Tantrasar, 
and Sarada Tilak. The latter is said to be one of the Tan- 
tras composed by the god Siva. The .Mantramahodadhi is 
the work of Mahidhur, a Brahman of the south. There are 
besides studied the Yantras.tr of llnriprakas, the Tar-tru- 
hasya, a book of the Virbhav, the Syamaraliasya, another 
book of the same nature, the Tarabhakti Sudharnava of V\- 
angkut Acharya, nnd the I.aktisunggani, one of the Tantras 
composed by Siva. 

Gramnmr is considered the scienre next most creditable to 
the Mimangsa, and a knowledge of it is indispensable to ac¬ 
quire any sort of reputation, hut some few astrologers and 
magicians do not profess to teach it. The term Sabdika, for 
those who profess this science, is here understood, hut sel¬ 
dom used, livery man here studies the Sara swat, and almost 
every one the Chuiulriku. The author, Kama Sarnia Acharya, 
was a Dasanami Sannyasi of Benares. Bliuttoji Dikshita, a 
Brulimaii, the author of the Sid d ban la Kaununli, the Mano- 
rama, and Sabda Kausttiblix, was the instructor of Kama 
Sarnia, and his descendants in the 15th or lfith generation 
arc said to be now (a. d. ISli) alive in Benares. The natives 
reckon live generations to the ccnturj, which is probably cor¬ 
rect, where people marry so early as they do. The works of 
Bhattoji Dikshita, and two others, the larger and smaller 
Sabdendusckhar of Nagoji Bliatta, especially the first men¬ 
tioned, with a commentary on it culled Tatwavodliani are also 
much studied, and arc uf the school of Panini. This jierson 
is supposed to have been a Muni, contemporary with Krishna 
Vyaaa and other great personages at the end of the brazen age 
(Dwaparyug). He composed the Ashtadhyayi often studied 
here. An explanation or enlargement of this was composed by 
Kutyayana Muni, nearly contemporary, and one of the most 
celebrated Indian lawgivers. The book on grammar com- 
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posed In tills, law-nivcr U called Battiks; ami i, .ilmmlaniit 
difficult to umliT-taitil; Imt tin- ltm-t |<i.-f.•itml depth. ,',f 
Bnnini's school is contained in 1 1 n- <'>ni>nu-ut.,n of IVn.iiminli. 
Some suppose, that tlm |htm>ii *ii. ,i Ir.iriii.) ^r.imie.irun 
lilt* sacred oilier lit (i-iiard.i. who prnul i-.iriii-tly t.» 
nag, tlie serpent nli.. Mtppurt- iK:- e.iith ..11 In- li. j.l. 
wards, as lie *.i, pouring out w,it> r (>■ (tie nr. he 
a MiniII serpent in ilie water, which. ..11 l,.:i |n<ure.l .ml 
«rew vein l.iruc. aiul ii.nlthousand Iic.hK, ,ii! nlti.-h t>< 11 

to speak on tin’ -i;l>i"-/'t ..|' •.•r.iiuni.ir. .uni t!i. I'.ii-.iii K .•... (>■ 
copy what wn* saill. ..mi :lii- i'itiii|i.i-i'« (lie uuilt . .'ini M.i- 
Ii.llilllislnn. Tl.i, i- oil will, aiul u.iiilil ■'•■ii'.iik.• tin- net 
Mcptic.ll that in.'l!'ililc r .i.li. i/.n oCi.l. i, pr.\.o! .1, Hie u-.rk; 
unless it were Mippo. 11I ti.'it tin- I.tlmi.m i...l Jnm* p t ;r ..f 
tiariils to copy. wli.it tl"' li*tu l.i'ail* -p"k. (>iln-i• howcicr 

allege, that I’lit.iie.|.ih w.i- an im-.irn.iti'.n ..|' l!.c sriprnt 
liinisL'ir. It will in readily iin.igincil. 1l1.1t thi- .iitra*\i-r^v 

■'.irmiil lie tli'lermil'eil. r.ml tli.ii i... n.- n; 1.•*. i- 1.. ..I', iliii-r 

I'.renmslnii.t' in the li ».k. win. Ii ■ . min ly 1 •iilnie.l i!.e 
must dillieiih ili-1'iiM-i..ii- ..I Lr.mmi.11 . ..iil iiui .1 in nun 

couplets. Haja ISI.artri ll.u.. Im.flnl' ■: \ iki.mi.i «-• il 

MNI.OOO i.'oiipli'ts in i'\|ikiii.i'i-li, Imi or. lit 1 1 * - I liu- wmk 
K to he found here, ami tm' jie.qiic *»:iil» 1I10 M i , i..l.i..i ln.v 
eliietlv In means of the coinin'iilary hoi.it' l p-.dl.y.i ..I 
h.ismira, wltiell n.iit.iin- -'lih ir.V'Hal ronpl* l>. mnl t' e.illeil 

Bhushyu 1‘railipa, ami ill*- cm.. of ^ ni" '< I’l'mlta, a 

Maharashtra, iu AU.tltJit em.)i|ets, win. Ii i» e.ilk-il Blia~hya 
Br.ulipa Dwota. Tin: K.i-mii i.m i- 'iippo.id to I1.1v Ine.l 
•i\ or 7 eentnrii-s ago. Tlie .M.ilura-litr.i ii mm Ii luiir. 
The Vaiyakiir.m Bhushaii' arc a|«o eoiiiim utarii - nli I’,mini, 
ihe shorter containing J.tKHI. uml the lingi r*•.!!•>*>•-•»n|.li't 
are occasionally coiisiiltcii. il.il.un llhalta. *i». ihcil .ihmil 
I'i years ago at Benares, finiiju—*•«» a < oiumentaiy «.*' .V».IMK> 
dm plots, which has not reached till - tli'imi. Hi- father 
hail been instructed by Nagoji litutu. \n mIht \oc.dmlarv 
(Ahiilhain except the Ainarkosli i, u-cd. nor ' v,r > 

teacher of grammar dorm it nm'eiin *■» leaeii am \ucahu- 
larv, the pupils acquiring the knowlcd-i 0} tlie words m tint 
same tints that they do that of the er.mm.ir. Th-sr who 
use a vocabulary, generally la-gin by leading » before they 
commence the grammar. 
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Those who study the depths of grammar, have no occasion 
fur a preceptor to ex plain the mysteries of the law, or of 
legend, being able to comprehend the meaning of all the 
works on those subjects. Hut those who rend only the Saras* 
wat or Chniitlrika. must hare both the hooks on law and the 
legend of the Purnns explained to them. 

The study of the books of law, called lierc Smart wn, is not 
considered very honourable; bur In far tile greater part of 
the Pandits, even who are not professors, study their law, ami 
they consult more hooks than seem to he in use in the district.- 
hitherto surveyed. The hook most eommunly studied is the 
Mitakshara, a commentary on the law of Aasyahalky.a, accor¬ 
ding to a passage in which the important point of succession 
was decided, the lauded estate going to tilt-eldest son, bound 
only to provide the collateral brandies in daily subsistence. 
It is said, that lately an order from Calcutta lias conic to 
reverse this, and to establish the law of Manu, which diiides 
all estates equally.* Indeed this division is admitted in seve¬ 
ral other passages of tin Mitakshara. lmt was never received 
ill this district. It is here alleged, that this work was not 
written by I'admanuliha, but by hi* son Vigyangnosw.-ir. 
Next to tbc commentary of Mitakshara, the book on law- 
most commonly read is the Ralamadhnv composed by a Mad- 
hav Acharya, but not the celebrated doctor of the south, w ho 
instituted the sect of Krishna. This work professes to rest 
not only on the authority of all the ~*0 luminaries of the law. 
but on the Vedas and Purans, and seems to be what we 
would call a digest. 

These are the only books commonly referred to as autho¬ 
rity, but many others arc to he found, or at least the professors 
pretended to have them. The Pandits here say, that only 
the first author of the law (l)harmasastra), that is Swayain- 
bhuwu, is entitled to the name of Mnnu, and a hook supposed 
to he composed by him, but evidently a modern fabrication. 


• I paid much Miration when in India to the law of equal purtiliilitv of 
properly ; and uni »f opinion, that ihr highest Hindu lawgivers sanction 
it; Iml however, it may hem-lit the mass of ihe people, the taking jvvuy of 
a testamentary disposition, destroys in a great measure the incitement to 
the acquisition of property over which the possessor ear, maintain nn influ¬ 
ence, after death has deprived him of its personal enjoyment .—[ Ei>.] 
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ii common. Ii is called Mnnu. M.imi Sinriti, Mittutta. Mu- 
nawava and Man.ivi. Tlic otlur 1!' pn .n hiiniitnru- are only 
Munis. The )>rofi.—or- lien- jiri I. Dili d i.. hate tin- law* id' 
i'urasiira, Yaayalulky a and kali.n at:.. Tin \ al-«> ]>r. n mini 
to have Minn- oilier work- on the -uhVi!. i-.'in|..>>,1 1 ,\ nicrc 
men. The Kal.iriir.iy.i. wiilteli lit (iinn ;m-war. I Mn-jti-rt 
the same with the author of the 'lit.ik-h.ira. I..r the I’.m.lit 
of the survey often writes eareh •*!>. Tin Vuii.it.onto ukh.t. 
The Smriti.-ar.uhlh.tr.. writim hi \ tsw.imhh ir. 'I he Smuta 
Simllm. rucTiti.iiH'il it. the tic.-nnt of I'.. Ii.ir. The w..ik- of 
Uudr.tdhar, a MitlnL ISrahm.iti. Tin Vnoja Siudr.t of 
\ iscsli .\i hart a. 

The M'ii'fice.lyoti-I: . i- mm h •Hul'n d. hui i-not 

in t'eneral s»«‘/'*>iii|».it.ii*1 In :«..t <• oh s il.lr keouh ih.-i of 
iiatroii.tiiiy. l-'otir or lit. .••iin. liott.i.r, m -aid in lie aide 
to cor.strui'l a1iiiaii.il-- wilh i. mian and in.ilo tin iti lor their 
own iim-; lull the -..teat ..|i)i ■! ton r> 1 future t-t. til-. and 
the almanac- iu common n-o an all !••• i:;lit Iron, I’., nan--. 

The motion-of tin In .n< islt I* ••lt» •. h-nti ti i . nn lii;l< in- 
tere.-t the jicoj.li- Inn. and lln dinti-h.:- an foil idle.!. I ir-1, 
at hirth-. t. know tin fill lire itelit.- of lln i hild'- III’.. So- 

colidlt. I.. liml mil fnrtiiiiili I. • f-"i I lie | ■* 11. .I’ni.iiK i ol .my 

;u lion of '.;ii|ni:'t.iiict-. Thud, l-> i N|>< .:i. t--i iin..«?• andnnhi.kt 
tl.ijn from the itliiiaii.ie, and I: • I'tin- he 11 cnf..iu 

ft litiiuii- eereiii'.nies. '!'*>• \ ln'i i. •! til iiiti-»-!:i id tin- ■•l.ir 
year etetl in common allair-, i \. • |>l vlun- i.n..jn lied le. the 
firm- of the revenue ti.ci.ii.jit . I t tl.e M.ihumm-il.iiis of 
India have had hum- in < tortlldi .• hut n li.i-m* .iffair-, to 
introduce a solar year. In ordi r I-. Id >1 out ihe linn- of day 
at which cn-iil- liaj.jM tin t u •• a i*«l khili. and judge 

hy the leiiotll of it- -h nli.tt. •• h' tint c lii lil.i'e hi ihe 

li-il'X itlul M-ttill^ of l.li-. ‘-in ii a. Mirny : only a'l. tidi-d 

to. tt lien the jM-r--m ..stilt ini: t •> I! .i i «*r . r<-.it man. In 

common they hike the time ht ,u. - I u h m* ihuilil ati-tter- 

c'jUallt will. The ili.-con-ry ..I I—. in I'ni’i'-n (-«.I 

for n nett luiiisf i.« not tnttcli ti-i .1. In.t . ■•c 1 .oimi.illy n->|iiiri d. 

Tic- hook, in r.-.ji|.--i arc a- tV.il*. • • ■ h.. i ' >‘> > >' < - '"h 

l>; Nii !iiat..|» in t!.. |oJl .a >|,*ln a.> i- i 1 "- n. ... 

orio li.ii. almanac.. Tin- Mai i •••■•* >. " — 1 "" am- 

P'trj.'.-r, an>l einupo-nl l>t M il nr.il.. a I’.ri'.-fH. H* i-ir.- fie Bstn- 
liitiaii roinjUiM-d l.j Hanijn-if, a Brahman *■! Itr iui..-<h.nl-.'i|. lln' 'hi- 
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hurU rbmliminl rompuicil by Ruins Bhuttn. a Mahorushtra Brahman, 

in llir year of Shalivaliau I - r > J J (*. u. 1 *'<*» 1 1. h i» its til in fi ml ini; mr 
lucky linn's. The Miiburta Di|-ika, and the Miihnrln llarpruia, I hoc »r- 
very uKxh-rn bouki. The Durliuli cimipminl by a Hama St-vuh A<-hart,i, 
a learned Sarwums Hrahman. who iiv <0 mi the -mull >ide uf the Saian; 
■hunt MO I ear. iiL"‘; 1 * rhirjy uludiril liv I he I-mvr or-l-T -il pro-t*, Tie 
Jalaka* of Varalm Mihira j there are tun book- of (hi' Name, tin- I/irt-i. 
and VrlhaU The istkiulHipi., Taruariya>, and Hr.ilnnaiij uf the *.ini|, 
dispute fur llie hniiuur ot haling thi-jrr>\ii man in their tribe. Hi* iV.l In-: 
war Aililyuilii' of ha|iiltha near I jijin. Hi- a lie K Inina u.i- aim - k • IJi--: 
in the fate*. NUkanlhi—there are tun lunik? -it thl» name, the .l.il.ik ate! 
Tajik. In the latter many ■>! the terms are atahie i.r Y.iv.m, a- the 11 r.il* 
mail' rail them; hnth three hooks were .•umpu.ril liy Nilk-ilith. elder 
hrnther uf Katun lllintta. incutimu'd al«.ve. Tlir Y-i'Hiprjilipa ot Va-inle, 
a Hrahman uf Sakai Iwip; it is rhielK eunrultril fur di-emrritie furtuna'i 
limes fur ereilim; Imilding-. The Shat l'aii" , eha.-ika uf I'ritlmya-,i, the 
sun uf Yaraha Mihira. It enables the -sure In aii'U’er i|nr-ti->!i-, entieert- 
itit; uliat ha* luppim-il, and what will enine. llhnvatu l’r.uli]i,i tre..t> 
on the name rlihiret 'Die <irahala;hava na« i umpoed lu a ci-t.iin (i.uie- 
lUwtta. u II rah in an of the south. It is» l.iitfeunrk.andi. u-nl in making 
ulmanaes. The t.ilawali used in eal>-i||a<iutir uf sjiae". wa.i iuni|niMil |.i 
llhaskara Aeliary a. This is rei kunrd a prnluiiinl uurk. and Alanncyadatt. 
doubts very much of the persons 'vhosaiil Ihei professed to 1e,ie!i it, lia.itu 
any kntnvh-dtje of the suhjei-t. The Hdtnainla is a uurk of Sripal: Haifa, 
a Mabarnshtra Hruhinan. It is very much in use h>r aseertauiini; the for¬ 
tunate fune for common undertaking. Jut aka Lati^knr. 

Those who teach astrology alone are reckoned inferior it- 
aucb us profess grammar, or any of the higher sciences. One 
professor of Sakadwip teaches and practice* medicine, 1 le is 
also a professor of grammar, which secure.. ! s rank. The 
Moulavi, or chief officer of the Muhammedan law, in the court 
at Gonikliponr has the character of being skilled in the Gre¬ 
cian (Yunani) medicine ; but he is too much engaged in busi¬ 
ness to be able to teach, lie however, gives his advice to 
friends without fee. 

Besides the professors who teach Hindu science, about 
persons are dignified with the title of Pandit; hut the 
acquirements necessary to obtain this are not great. No one 
of them is eminent, and many cannot read a word. Indeed 
the greater part cannot read with the fluency necessary to be 
used in the performance of ceremonies; and although they 
may hammer out the meaning of a letter, are under the ne¬ 
cessity of committing the forma of prayer to memory. The 
understanding them is quite out of the question; and perhaps 
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justly, is considered of little consequence. All pretend to 
have some skill in the Hindu law, and of the valuable science 
of Jyotish. The lowest of them are called Kaniutliiyax, and 
resemble thr lhisakartnas of Mithilm but they condescend to 
perforin ceremonies fur lower persons, am) do so wiibont dis¬ 
grace. These amount tint bout -.Stm. of whom I .’Its* perhaps 
cannot read the Ceremonies, and inine understand the sacred 
language. 

In this district it is reckoned legal for all Hi-halri', or Tais¬ 
yas, to read tile word of god, or of the Minus, but lM >l to 
explain their im-atiiug. Many of the K.ijput.- tin relbrr, are 
taught by rote the portions of saeml writings used m prayer; 
and several eliiels h:m- obtained a rcrtniii know ledge of the 
meaning. The Onuiil.i ll.ija at present, is the only one who 
has made considerulih-jirogn >s, and lusoli-tmacy in rejecting 
the advice of the sage, slums how dangerous mic li preteiisiom 
to knowledge might Iwcimic, It if not legal for the Huyas- 
thas to study the word of g.wi it llie Mums, bill '.nnr old 
Kanuugocs have .studied Mini' 1 of the grammars piihh-bcd by 
men, and the works on the art of poetry. As in Miahahad 
it would set in, that their attention in study is entirely diri cted 
to the prufalit poet •; bo! Imlli tlm-o in the U-uriu-d, and 
more vulgar dialects are perused. 

No interlopers hen preli ml to mu rfere with the sacred 
order in explaining the decries »1 fate by the -cii nee of Jyo- 
tiah; yet sonic who profess it, are rvccdiiv.ly ignorant, and 
arc not admitted to the honour of being even Karnialhiya 
Pandits; but arc uttached to the manorial establishment, and 
are called Dihuyar or Cianguliar Brahman*, or are mere 
wretches culled Dakutiyas .robbeis, or Hluiigraiiyu* (ere- 
tendera). 

About 230 women of low caste, as in Shnhabad, pretend to 
be inspired by Muhamaya ft he great mother <; and to disci <*c 
futurity, especially in the result of disease. They even in 
some cases pretend to point out certain remedies, «-perinlly 
religious ceremonies, by which the patients may be relieved, 
and sometime* BCem even to have been made tool- lor tiring¬ 
ing certain places of worship, and certain images into credit. 
Even men of decent rank are sometimes compelled by the 
importunities of their wives to Consult these creatures about 

vot.. it. rr 
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their children, although all reasonable men hold them in the 
utmost contempt. 

The Hindus who practice medicine as a science, amount 
only, ho far a.s I heard, to 43 persons, of whom by far the 
Creator part consists of Sakadwipi Brahmans. Three Jlu- 
bammedans are followers of what they call the doctrine of 
<ialcn and Hippocrates. These physicians arc seldom ser¬ 
vants. In usual they make from 1(H) to 300 rupees a year, 
mid have suffered much by the change of government, which 
lias very much aflecti <1 the income, as well ns the power o' 
the higher ranks o! native*. Between 20 or 30 people, wlr 
have no lunik- on nii'ilicinr, anil if they had could not read 
them, exhibit drugs in disease, and are called Nardtkhas or 
pulse-feiicrs, f. r the eerem -ny id feeling the pulse is in all 
cases emr-idi ml as absolutely lit e--»mry. There are between 
fid and t«(‘ -iirue ui barbels, who cup, bleed, and treat sores, 
ami some el < •oruktipoor are said to extract the stone from 
the bladder in the old inaiim r. Those well employed may 
make lOor 12 rupees a month, and in general give up shaving. 
They are mostly Muhainmedans. Tlie midwiies here do 
nothing else hut cut the umbilical curd, ami arc of very 
impure tribes. 

The people win. iiinociilnle for the s mil I-pox, arc not her 
reckoned Ojluis, although they pretend, that their art consist.- 
in invocations and spells, calculated to conciliate the goddess 
(Devi;; for hero she is seldom invoked hy the name ol'Sitabi. 
None rcsivle here. They are called Chha|iah«», and all come 
from the oast, and use incantations in the Bengalese diolcci. 
The practice on the whole seems to be gaining ground, espe¬ 
cially among the Hindus. 

About J.J.jO mi'ii pretend to be possessed of the art of in¬ 
cantation: and, although the greater part are of low castes, 
Home are Bajputs, and some Brahmans even are not ashamed 
to profess the art. and claim a pri-cmineucc of skill; but no 
man of decent education is among the number: 3f>0 arc em¬ 
ployed to cure the bites of serpents, and the remainder to 
cure the diseases supposed to arise from the influence of 
devils. Some of them pretend to take the devils to themselves. 
The belief in witchcraft spreads distress aud dismay through 
the vulgar and weak-minded; it seems to be confined chiefly 
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to tlio part* of the country nearest tin* hills, and in NichUul 
it was allegctf that 50 poor lings li:nl tin character of bring 
witches. The Tltaru* however, ati held, own hr the host 
informed Pandit*, with 11 good deal •il’l'enr. and are supposed 
to be possessed of «i ipcroatur.il p..«er- like witchcraft, al¬ 
though not called hr the same lunic Jt was -aid in Parraonn, 
that until lately the Toil,-ibis nr witches were mime rolls; but 
some judge sent an order, tli.il lio one should presume to injure 
another by eiiebumniei;t. It t.« supposed. that tin- order ha* 
been obeyed, and no one lias 'luce lin.i.'ilu d lime* If injured, a 
.sign of the people heir; rental Labi) e.i»y to rmiiii. 

Tin.* Sakha* are a kind ut pretender-. ubo seem to lie the 
remains of mi Hiiee-M priesthood, w le.-e elm f* « ere railed 
(itiro. of uhotn one t«n |i|: r-main .irnoug the Tharu*; 
but ilie eoininou '*.««b.e aie .<11 in-ic, nrn 111 alinmo.i 

adopting the protV--i. ii. r.'.u.h -fium.il.iled I • imbdcnee 

and deceit. The .Soki.a < r< ry 'l-'i-d-.y -.i- n-ider -oine large 
tree, hetlealll a i-.ihopy, .ii,,l •.loillli •.» a plalfumi id 
smoothed el.n. I V«ple, v.h -e kindled are n k. or who are 
involved in 1 he tiouble* •! i.ea. make iliein id!', riiijj, and are 

instrtlt’led v.lial to do in otih-i ..-ape In m b-lli evils, the 

^"kha pointing out uh.it d'-itv .. r pit it can give the rcipnsilc 
assistance. The S..kha- ... r.m like tin- »>uti*ii pretend¬ 

ing to he posseted by the 'l .h.nnar.i great iii'dher , and 
tlu-ir number was <aid to amour. I t ■ about tin pet on*. ‘1 he 
fiuro* are employed to avert the d im.' rs id tigi i-, elepli*nt* 
anil insect*, when these destnu-tive animals are ravaging the 
folds or fields of the husbandman. 

Kt:i,ictus ash felts. .ifvliiMMrt/aiis. ■ Tlir number of 
these believing in Mohammed bit- b>-eii taken Irom an cut!- 
malt- made in each division of tin- bouses, said to he occupied 
by each class of the faithful, and i- probably rather under¬ 
rated. In this dot riot many r-nvi rt- were formerly made, 
not only from the lower rla-.-c • of artificers, l»ut from the 
agricultural tribes. This was chiefly elli-cted in time* of 
scarcity, w ben the poor lost caste by eating impure thing*, 
nor is there any reason to think, that the government of the 
Nawab Vazirs was, lien- at least, in any degree intolerant, or 
gave any preference to those of tinir own religion. 

Not only the convert*, but even many Moslems of r*nk 
and foreign extraction, arc tinged with the Hindu *upcr*ti- 
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tions, chiefly, as usual, owing to the fears of the women, w !i_- 
in caaea of danger cannot be prevented from making oiferii.as 
to the objects of Hindu devotion, when application.! to thew 
own saints have failed; and the Hindus, in their turn, are 
equally willing to respect the saints of the Muhaiimiedan 
faith. The doctrine of caste seems nearly as strongly esta¬ 
blished among the Mohammedan.-. a.-> ani-eg the Hindus. 
Some of the Muhamtnedans also, especially weavers, have 
been infected witli the desire of following new routes to 
heaven, especially that pointed out Hy Kasir; and these use 
larger bends, ‘ceil more ■iWcininii.-h, and pray louder, and 
with more grimace thin their m -;r-. They do not. 
however, reject the prophet, and in '■.i-ommi life follow the 
customs usuat among the believers ■M u.iui;. 

The olliec of Kati is considered ns hi icditaty. and a’i 
those who hold it, have some endowment n* wnd. TJiry had 
also salaries in money, and c.-rt.iie |m ripd-in o\ particul.il 
days both of which ha" l«-eu wilhlir'n .n.n i! e Muhain- 
medan government has cei.eti. l or withholding the per¬ 
quisites, as cimnecled with the old religion, there may he 
some reason; hut why a person, who had a hereditary right 
to a salary, as I have said, should have hceu deprived ofit, 
and allowed to retain lands free of rent, granted on the same 
pleu with the same salary, I do not understand. The duties 
of the Kazi here are to attest deeds, in conjunction with 
•ome other ofliceis to superintend tile sale of estates seized 
by the law, and to perform marriages. The two former 
duties arc seldom entrusted to deputies, the last generally is; 
for the Kazi seldom attends at any marriages, except those 
of the great, anil he attends there chiefly as a friend. The 
deputies are called Nayebs or Nckah Khanir. The term 
Molna is sometimes used; but there are no such persons in¬ 
dependent of the Kazis. The deputy is seldom allowed 
more than one-fourth of the dues on marriages, and often not 
so much. The dues on each marriage seldom amount to half 
a rupee. Many of these deputies are weavers, some, how¬ 
ever, are persons of respectable birth. At funerals, any 
one, that the relations choose, or can procure, is employed to 
read the Koran. 

The Pirzadahs of this district are not in general so re¬ 
spectable, nor well endowed aa in Behar; not from their 
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office being in less request -, for perli.ip. scien-eightlu uf the 
faithful become Murids; but Iwraiise in the neighbouring 
parts of the Vazir's country lOtulr'. there arc seierit families 
of peculiar sanctity. which cam away a In tire >}..:rc of the 
profit. The iiuhiIh r of I*‘nk>r*> i- »«*i great. atni.imf'ig to 
between 8,i0 and !»*H> houses, b. fin greater part rn.irrti it, 

and mere peasant- employed in a t ri. e’.tuir. ... they ull 

beg as much as they .uni tb< gr cuter part i- presided 
with eiiduwjncnt - m laud. l>u f iti g.-ni r.d t-m p< m t.. -upoort 
them without lab-.'n --r Imt-.-;- it, ih.-ir pr.»«iu .nlijer- 
linn to an intid.-l iiiti-'i*. they arc a icry mild -iti.n-.li -<•! of 
jvupc, who p'.ur I'-itii !ili d-n tlino- wli, r.-'uel.i 

gist then eh.iritx. .oi ,! »*w return pri.'er- l.*r - 

I’rnyt r itut aMiitioii :• r. more attend.-.! >n t, w i.dia 

t ..‘I. A’" •. .'••• t""-' I f.V ilj.tm • I to }>• t III. ^ 1 l".T7 
li.’l’. , l> i tli. •. • -a !i-> • .. l:i.• : i d >>. 

. lint I • f I. *. *. *• *1 •• t!" ; 1 ... 

».>](•/ of uli ;ii> it.. .• .'•« • t i me 

f.dlhiw), fn.ni a «.-n- *-i. • d.it\ «.:;•• . re.i.'d. 

I fill weaver i.nli lei- (■ . ’* .* t ■ • ii ! !i i. M> ■ • . h *t 

pilgrimages to tin It.—I - .. 1 ti 

Mo-t of the places : r- "i'.! • :■ • •* • ' •« ■> \ mt 

'tbuh*'. mid lit.' iery far .. t! . • 

In the nni.ipn-. nr -»• i.i r p : •■•••! » 1 • 't • • *h*- Mo¬ 
hammedans. there i.- r. is '•if .m-d : no 

priest presides to perf-cv <->-it.ii .. r- nn>r-i • t . «ith.i 
congregation of the thitlilio. i. a ’I- »• :.*i» ••m- •.* ilu--. places 
explain the Koran. In » uti I-« ,,r three 

people may assemble daily ft. prji ..I tl.e • l.i*ed p--i .'trill 
a public crier may call the l.uthh.l icmenibi r ti. - duty ; 
but of the few, who attend to hi- call, nio-t perform tin ir de¬ 
votion- at home. On Friday -the Mohammedan •>ol*b.ith), 
« few mure attend, hut each nun pr.i* hmi'.-ll; and, if 
there i- a person endowed for *li«- ••*»- oi playing regu¬ 

larly. it is, I believe, always lor r, ado ..to.. a -eruu- in the 
king's name, that i- for p«-rf>>rii:iti_. ‘‘-ha* * ■'■‘'h d tin- Kliol- 
hah. At tin- Id and Kukuriil a gnat many .v-einhle at some 
plare of worship to pray. Ill far the greater nunilier of 
mosques are complete ruins, am! are totally neglected, nor 
does any sanctity seem to be attached to them. F.xcept the 
five Monlavis, and perhaps an equal number of pupils, none, 
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I doubt, understand the Koran, although abundance read at 
least portions of it. 1 heard of none who had committed the 
whole to memory. The duty of fasting, and the celebra¬ 
tion of die Muburrum are nearly on the same footing os in 
lieliar. 

As I have already mentioned, the doctrine of caste is a, 
fully established among the .Muhammedaiis of this district as 
in Khuhahad ; hut the respective ranks of the castes are far 
from being well established. Nothing can more fully shuu 
the complete ascendancy, that the Hindus, and especially the 
peiuncn (Kayaathasi have na|uired by the change uf govern¬ 
ment, limn that all the Puthans, and even i'ukirs, who have 
been under the necessity of holding the plough, are now ex- 
eluded from the rank of gentry (Adirafj, although many 
Itajputs iiml penmen, who have been guilty of the sann- 
incaiincss, retain this rank, and spurn the Pallium, before 
whom, the penmen especially, for many ages, bowed their 
necks in the 1110*1 abject fear. 

The babuls, de-eended of the prophet's daughter L'ato- 
mah, arc supposed to amount to about GU2 houses. The 
Ashraf Slicykbx, or persons of Arabian families, are iu>» 
usually-reckoned next in rank, and may amount to lOOo fa¬ 
milies. The Moguls, lately sovereigns, amount only to I.Y7 
houses. None of these three classes use the plough. The 
Ptilhans amount lu about 177(1 houses; Imt many, having 
held the plough, are now degraded. The I'ukirs, amounting 
to 876 houses, are in a condition similar to the Pat bans. 
Whatever may originally have been their birth, the children 
of I'ukirs intermarry only with each other. Those who ab¬ 
stain from marriage seem to be at liberty to adopt whatever 
persons they please. A few have betaken themselves to 
commerce. There are 11 families of the Muleks, who fal¬ 
lowed Mulek Buyo in the conquest of India, and are reckoned 
among the gcutry. No less than 211- families of the poets 
called Bhats have adopted the faith, that hav ing been agreeable 
to the persons, w hom it was most profitable to flatter, although 
most of them continue to use the same forms that they did 
when 1 lindus. They are reckoned among the gentry, although 
many arc reduced to nearly the slate of common beggars, 
having neither the stork nor skill necessary to procure a 
living by agriculture; but many have small endowments, and 
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they are betaking themselves to agriculture. a, f a ,t ,i<. m. au, 
will admit. A very few families of tin- MulmmiiH-Jaii g.utry 
have engaged in trade, and two .>r iliree. who hare Ivconi- 
artists, are considered as degraded. \ iitv.it mauv hare ft.-.- 
lands, and moat have farms, the eidtivaii.ni <>l wlii.li tiny 
superintend. Those who enter ini ■ ■ the servi. <■ of K<ir«|M-jiis 
as domestics, are all, as usual. .,n<.the impure trilx-,. 
About 701*7 houses -•*' tin t«ilu-, «i|" cultivator-, who have 
been converted n> the fa.tli, eoiilitme in tin practice of then 
truly resjicetnhle i mpl yinent. -m l do not -e-.m the ploiith 
a good many have t...w prop,.-, of the -■ -il. 

They are in ttimi.- p! i.ali- i Tornk. .'i-.-r, Kautela. 

both consul, r* d .<* * «,*- ot r . ■ h lor ■>. v .nr not held 
so low us the arti't "'-i i ■>> li. pi.d i ; «e t.nth. Tliev 
are chicllv oinphn.'l ‘ rt • n . !■.«- .■ i ."it pul of 
the tribes of hi -it,ie e>. f .—v.1 in •• i:oiore, and as 
they cannot In- .ailed , i tii- nt< 1 lux- jd.*c«d 
them allel ill. .'i:lti* 

In this district titer- ■»«■:> HI t.ie.il.flhe u—t.d tribe 

of innkeepers I'.h uluxar..- . •••■■r ar* tie wlo.l. . .. u "f die.-e 

able to lit. by that pr- t--i- n. led —me -I tin m —II lire 
wi.otl and jxitteis' wait, e.,i f.,|-|,.,iand prepare 

(harroal bill!'- for Miinkiii. toh.neo. A 11.011-tin- Hindus il 
would appear that tin le m tel wet. .mi -u. h p> r,..n, us inn- 

ktepora, although in th. district there i- .. peculiar caste, 

the people of vtuich lite In ei.tt.no ..ml -< ii.ug pra-s, which 
is a purl of the llhatbn .r.» ‘ prole, i»ii. The lihalliiyar-is 
are said to have h.-en nri-iti.dly . ..n-titiited by Sh.-r tvliali, 
when that prime pslahli-lu d in'.- dir.-ugh-m In., c|.niiifii«in-. 

Hindis.— 1 have nothin- re ■> I- ''ll. r enure ruing the origin 
«>f the cartes, mure e‘pm'i.ill- ' tie lual.iuaii-. I shall only 
previously obsi-rv.. tli .t a liirt!-- • v.iinh.iium of the genealo¬ 
gies contained in the writing' r. .k.d ‘ len-d, has atlordid 

very numerous inslanecR indeed of I he Hrahniau- be¬ 
ing Kajas, of the sons of Kaj.<- I.- lii.diman-. nml 

inarriages between the two prof— mn . I Ins ev.imiuatioii 
has also produced some installer*. of marriage.- or ‘"habita¬ 
tions with low, and even barb, mu- trim neither •-caMoning 
loss of caste in the parents n«r chihlrrii • «-f the same person 
at di He rent times having been of dilicrei.l | ndt s-.oiis : and 
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even an instance of the son of king having been a merchant 
(Ynisya). These in my opinion show clearly, that in ancient 
times there was no such thins ns caste; ami the same gene¬ 
alogies mention many circumslanrt«, which show that what 
arc now called the rules of purity were nut observed in an¬ 
cient limes. For instance, we liml persons of tiie highest 
character, as Yyasa, taking to hi- lied his lirothers' wives 
hit ill a common custom among the impure tribe* , and having 
by these his brothers' wives two-mis. Pandit and IMil'iturusll- 
tr.i, win* merceded .is king.-of India, ami were ancestors of 
a long series of prince-. We also find five brothers Hurrying 
one woman, a» still 11*11:1) in Illusion. and thi> woman ]>r;tn- 
padi; was not -nily of the highest birth, tint is still addressed 
by the Hindus in their prayer* as a jieculiar favourite i.T the 
gods. \\Y still fiitilu r Ibid the 1 •o-t illustrious princes, 
among whom were two Krishna and Baluraina who have oh- 
lamed tin- honour of god-, as-i adding In drink at a feast, 
and k'lhnu one another in a ipiaircl .isinueil by too deep 
pot.ition-. Tin I'linli;-. it must however be observed, al¬ 
though lin y re.nlily ailinit the truth of al! these circum¬ 
stances, do le t .ul'nit the eiMiehisinns that l draw. They any, 
that at all times the great have taken the liberty of indulging 
their passem.- in whatever manner they plense; and that in 
former time* mankind, hi inn infinitely greater than they are 
now. could with impunity indulge in illegal pleasures that the 
poor rogues of the prow ut d<eeueraie ige should not pre¬ 
sume to imagine : nor do they consider these actions a* at all 
rendered |ei:il hy their having been done by the gods or the 
saints. whose doctrine they held theiO'i Ive* bound to follow. 
They very indulgently declare, that mankind are hound hy 
the precepts of the law, and lint by tin- ON Pill pie of the law¬ 
giver. .Although it must be confessed, that in the actual 
practice of mankind the doctrine of the Pandits is not very 
unsound ; yet I pre-iunr. that the Christian render will think 
it rather probable with me. that the sages of old, who have 
delivered to tis these accounts of their conduct, had it been 
contrary to the then established law. would a* usual have 
been somewhat inure reserved in the publication not only of 
the frailties of their gods, who may he supposed to have 
bread shoulders, but even of their ow n infirmities, anil those 
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of their nearex? relation!). I kite r'lilcatounil in f«umate 
the number of esioh tribe of ilitnlu-. 1 m. tin- s.inu- nti ,u\>, that 
were uretl in Slutliab.ul. 

The Bralinum* .111 ■■lii.). i' i. u,.t ’i‘|- < t.u. '■ 1 .>) about 

onr-fiftli i»f lltr »h..| jeeiuU'n.n . .iim , .*... , i t*. vi -litli. 4'. ..i, ..unite*, 
are of the lliililarv nlie-h 1 .-,1-• .,t 

Rrai'hmanni Ot'ili. in n itmii- into »:• till, -jr- ;..n ot ti.. • 

iiolrr i» iiow.l'ni'i-.i, 1'.. K ni-.iit a i> I \ ... . r -i»-. .1, .1-n 

tuiri* alnni.-l tin- «li--l.- -I 1 ■>' lli.ihi'i.i (- 'ii.ilt-.. diinnuii-r 

to no lei.’ than ah O ..»e \ .‘ ..i, no ..nr 

manv »nlnliii-- ion*. !r. re:n .1k4: '. . *>.>■ ■ ',iinii\ t 

ami Antarn-ili TI- • -r a. • --:n.!• '..i it-. „ • t-: ;i.i: e., .mu 

ami it i» <:ii*t it-r >• ■ :i ion... • \ . 1 ’• »»!i.1: no 

jiiiv. llie r>.ui.ir\ 'ie ? ■-• • • *:i« 1 . . —% v-irrn 

tin- left hank it. * 1 ... ••.. '1.. >. .... •!. it 1- t.. tl. : ' • i-.* .■ | 

nintioli iif I'n- \.i * n .•>.*. ■ l -ei...... - 'l!i. 1-0. v •- 1 .\ 1 r-i tic- 

nnml u(S mIij'uiI 1.1 -• 'o.i.r-te. l.t.s t>-- >'• :• -j.l.- t..-n %,iv 

i- i.ii'i'tTi’et it if.: 01 .. that • It: >•«.»•. 1.1.'««!■ 

tlili". of >ar.ivr. i..'v »!> • .11 i-ei. n..! Ih.it>.. 1.1". Ve .1,1 1.. 1. 

(|ilite nuntern. lien... Hiru.*««i.. •: i.'.'l.. 1 tin I'nrn.- t-..i It in.04 I in- 
Sar'iarim llrihmau- at- .\ • ••.n.'. |.roiii!. ai-t \jln. •i.- io-i. 
oh—niiu; tin' Il-.inl.l 1 nt'.i.'.'i -i.tlii.n-.it »i». • • ).■ a ‘n> o-.-iHinl, 

.Iltliiiuirli they .i.kie -\||-L- ' 1' i'i. » ..ie t'l.ii.. 1. ».t *1.— I........I ..'.j n.. 

turn, tlii'i i-oii-ii|.t tlii win I. e. ••- .:-i»i> li I0.0.1.I ii ..:l.-i. 

c-jn riallv te-.-aii- - it,. > 1. • .* •• -i. 1 \n:e*< • '!.•■ in i,*l . i.->t 

MTuple I’i Imlil the |.!initfli ..huo-l. 1 . 1 . : ■'•. > •:. .Iio-t 

a- altii).'i-llii-|- iin-i.)i.|..,t■' ..- n.i: |ii-» ‘i Hi it«o.l •■nil. 'til- *).-Jtt. 

even nn'ii, wloi« 01.M in -i i-.i-!. 1 .1 .>11. -it I. " |-.- 1 ' • 1-. 

met tc.l to Ilf. lh.it Hit v 11 ••••I: .. I • f >*i.-» -. l-ilt 

even nil other lliuhu.nli-i ..«' > iioev 1. ''"I ' "•••‘•I io-i 1I1.1.V 

miter from urn h.nel ! ut »l.-» «■! .1 w * ■••• ■ Hr .hit .■ • ii.i mi non. 

tionnf >iteh aeiiemi-'Ui.-e ..if 1 ■ : 1 , .iti- ueie »f 

other trilie’, tluit I eoi.hl .Ielt.< *1.« .."•> ■' ' •• mn.len.'r . en'l 

they ftoulli iletiiiil tlie 1e1.11 i*t o! ..... J1 ■ . . •-!. ■ .! tin Sar- 

Mirivaar.i-innc exi'In-iieU to i-mi. 1 J« "l IV.. min.. tieinu 

ihc only llnlimni.', llmt .ire I'.. ■■ 1 ' .int'Mj. -■■••.•t.i* writ 

The nnot illu-itiiou-Miii'ii c thr *• 1 i-..> n" 1 i'> l'..ne , ir. >.l 

11 huh till- three l.ijir-t .re i.iio! «<•«.... 1 .--.l-.o.J. .•el >•■».'! Ii-i. 1*r»'- 
ten(tiiij; to lie (IrM'emli ■) iifthe-e'lirn ;•! •: ?)•••>» ,! ''' ti.in'lie-'. 

fiotrio. of Hiinlii. i< exeenlit-al. .l-:i*-:j.ii. -■ 1- •••rmion tie ‘.ik.vl- 

ni|ii UrdUnintie, »ho »ri - not ■!■ -• i-:i !••• "l U’-.tiim. _ I he -iiji 
pfoeil ileM-i-mbnt- of liar.-e el.'itn I tie i . “ eiel 41- ijIW s *„hI a. 
the fhiulainiitt' take the title of At •• '• '• 'I ' ' -J..'t'!r»- •» ■» "I frij.-ltii. 
in llie 1 ulcar tiHune pronouniml In n b'■' I'.n.'ii- ie in n»‘- 

lor their linn.. INtrobil-ant j.'i -n i-'-t •••■'.' r"i0,o! - :nlie- male 

line, nr their eoter* Min Tie- ie-M f. I’.n.- el- ..t e. ( ual rank 

niinnilt tliea-M-lii-J, iln n>.1 .tetnellie r in. n-e t’e irniji|e. e.J .inrr.ior’ 

‘•ut I rum tliaiinrtinii- .uia.ii-.llt I.I. nhl.-n-. in>- «"-r •■allnl 

alter »uelt „ r ,!„•(, (1 ,„ a ,..1 - fai it- llie three loitrit 

runslii. of the Salnaiiva- al-o lii» )’ ’ :r .. f r .en'I.Ueient |.laee». 

Tiirae [« IVnetii. form'01.lv aleail .i-.-'.t l-n "l the . arnaliy*’. 
I'hutP Mho rrinai.i are callrtfTnt.ih.i-. lie- .. '"V |-«rm.tt.r.' n, 

* The origin of rn«ir i- Mill in t oh "I ' , '' 1 ,,w « 'th«k 

of Dr. Buchanan'-, remark) on tile lllalm. — l ' 1 ' 
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lake in Marriage the daughters of the I'atiglis, hilt sometimes a Panifti ar- 
rcjiti* u great deal of money with a Tutohn girl, and reduces hiniself t.. 
thut rank, adding however ureal splendour to the family, into which h» 
Marries All the I'angtis are •Uriel ill nh-erving the external ceremonies 
of religion, » hit li many of the Tiituhas neglect ; hut mui-li of the learning 
hclnngingtu thrtrihe is in po*>r~>inn of thcTutuhas, among whom are some 
nfthe III II- r burned Pundit*. On then hole however the Nurwariyas posses, 
liittrh less learning than Ihev should in proportion to ticir great Llimhrr-. 
tiring tUMMi-nth-of all the iwerrtl order, that fotihl take liana; fur of the Ha 
Pundit*. who prnfi’>« the 'lienees mentioiied lie the Pandit of the snnev. 
7 H only lndung to this division of the Kanyakuhjn nation. Ill general 'hr 
Paiifll' pnjov the oflisr» of liuni and I'urohit fur [lie hither rank*, and It 
is only Totalia* of great learning, that pre*trine to interfere. Where ll." 
number i.f Brahman- i« so rtuirmoii*, only u >in: II proportion enuld li\> 
hy deceiving the inultilnde, which is theproiii-rililtyottlir Brahmans,andhv 
far the greater jiart, even of lho«e rmplnvnl a* priest*, who have not land- 
of their own, relit them front others, anil snlei-t more or less hy their 
('iiluvution. Whrre their proper profession ntlurd' them other mean*, 
the wlmle of the rultirntion i' carri-d on hy servant* . where (he family has 
no otlnr resource, the non. hoc, werli and walrr, lint iih-taill from 

ploughing or reaping. Almo.i ..ly |H-r?otr., who do tint farm, in- 

tlio-e, who ure well endowril, nr who Irate 110 stock, ami inii'l there hue 
live •• cmiiiiiw beggar* 1 for they will on m> aivmint work for hire : lint 
Sarwariyus of all nuik', who are poor, ure willing v-> earry arms, and net 
as messengers. The I’nngll* tiever to t «• priests in l-tuple*, nor form a 
mirt of the nnuturidl establishments 'Itihnvai'; 1 -nt the Tuliili'is, who etn- 
liruee these ntlieer'. nre not disgraced. 

In this ilistriet nn one takes the title of Anturvedi nr Saunurlyn. linlli of 
whieli are held in great ronlrmpt; tint about mill families, probably Imhing 
to one or oilier, and are railed merely Konnjiva Hrahinuns, of whom one 
is a professor of some reputation ; and htHl families me railed Hag*arlyus a- 
haviug originally mine from Bagsar, not our Dtixar, Iml a town on the 
e»<t Imnk of the tiangr* a hoi e Allahabad. AH these follow the custom of 
till* country in abstainingfrom the use of ilir plough. ll mnsf he observed, 
that the province of Anlurvnli, nrnt hast the country which the Antarveili 
Brahmans now neeupy, is hy no mean' confined to the space between the 
Yamunn and trudge*. as the nanie impin'* ; hut Mirlmles also the emmtrv 
on the left of the latter riirr. every where alone K.iru and Manikpnir, in¬ 
cluding, 1 believe, the whole of I.erhure. Manikpnor. l.akhtura, h Imyrnhad, 
ami Bareli. The capital ol the kingdom of Kanuj was therefore neorlv in 
the erntre of the province of Antarveili. and although thi* name i« often 
employed to prevent the ambiguity of using the samr name fur a province, 
and for the capital of the kingdom, ret the name Kiinoj is often upplied 
to the province, the term Antarveili being highly objectionable, as not 
applicable to a half of the country. 

A more numerous class, although they acknowledge Katin] as their na¬ 
tion, reject the term in their nunie, amt call themselves v.ijvirhota or 
Ynjhotiya Brahmans, that i* philosopher- who make Inimt otteritigs ac¬ 
cording to the forms of the Yujurtrihv- Thes are however nvnstly very 
low ignorant fellows, anil (rude much in rank'; hut will not hold the 

[ dough. They amount to aliout L'i») families. A colony of Brahmans 
rom Hanoi acenmpanieil the I'hauhau llaipvtts, when t'hitanr was taken 
hv the .Moslems, and seem# to have hern the first of the prvo-tit sacred orvler, 
who obtained a permanent settlement in tic non hern mountains, at least 
near this district. Those of pure hirth call them-clve* I'padvaya, and 
perhaps of these Hit families have settled here. In the hills they liossp-s 
considerable learning, and live what i> calleil a pure life. Of the -Mil hi la 
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nation. ■Ilhouch immediately »ljaemt „i,|, si families Wie fmiml tV.r 

''»>■ here, and they lone almost alt .. the in.tnnluitf 

frontier. They are n-iievuhlo fur leanmif. in tin. -null number thrte 
Jjeini? (hrrt profantr*. 

The ItrahmaiiN ..f ilie S im-wm tutum an.„t i, f l( ,, 1 ;i,,.* i 

attached duffle l<> thr Klutri trilir. i<f nhi.ii lii.-i .'.r- (In- |,- 

They seem originally lit hair held the winded.. In (a.-, b i’j-,- %.,„, u(u 

and 1 mlus. while tlieir ihiifeilv nr Tr-id- : i 1'at.i.d.the vi. 

strati river, from which i-iieun.-tanr.*tin » dei i. tin:»i.-u-e , !■ ,• the i,a<ir 
tuition of Ureliman*. haiiiij failed in ■'l iaii.iua a erl, m.i.i ... r.ai, . 

the country near I lie N-ra-w.ili no- ai«' n I. ... .•>. -j; , „ ,t , „ 

ua> coiitined !'■ llie nr tefi, |uit- Ilf it- ••ii.-ii-1* 1.1- '..i, ■ .; Jt. , f, v 

the Miihainilieihint. V iiu.fli.ila )>y iIh Mi* *r- " ■ 1 .1 ■. • i .!" ,. 

llie Khilrii, the.'inniji llrahinji.-. nlm r'lii.o'i i. •••. «n i.weii 

l.r come full on or- ..f \at,.ik. I he llr.ihniaii- rit:,liuw,ii. i •• I a* I*.;' -I, I- , 
lull tlm-e herr udliere to in.a. an. lent d.n 'iin.In ih- d.-tni ! in In 
families of iiaur llruhniu--.e.''i -I aim llir.uii.i-. inn In'l- a, '.In .nal'I.* 
mereliatllr of Acrnlw. a "teat tradin',; eili in tin pul -I im >.,i a va'i 
("itliilry, »herethe liiahmai.- ti.e.i I dll-.tin.1 a |.enn a n.t . n|. n..a: 
A- the -Stra-nali nation In- «i!|< ic! -fieri 1 \ hi the •! • ti • ■.« \.,ii a, 
llm Iiaur tlllliiin lu- -mil red ! ■ the la rr-t of 1 lie i.u^- propei'niii 

of the wealthy lliorcll,uil - ad'..em., that aneiei.t •••■• *(.!.• . a ,n.n dial 
worse 1 Imn that of N.iliak, 9 m tie i.oilh lln'i •!» to.l e." tie- Hi.Inn.m 
tor I'liroliils 

Nmir uftlie Kanoj Brahnuin- nf Mental i, .r of iW I ih.d nut ». hat- 

idituined A ni'tth'UH'tll ill this ill'llht, . i.il «if ihe I.thin .. 

iliero ure tint Alone five linti-v* id 'lalinra-htr.i .. oh-an i 

spiritual (fithie fur It lady Ilf Iticli tank. m.nl||er i- a i .i|.iei id I t-Jeli .n 
niiripts. Of llie Brahman-, who d" i.i I In limit to anv the irii.iii.iii-. 

anil who >till would If ... te le lntn til the -aend r«i,h. In I it the 

IIIII'I illstilllHli-hed. and al •••I" line! loui" run-. :i|e|hi Mafu- ..J N.ih.nl 
wip, who mar uinount .'Ml" h-ei — In prnpuliinii in tlwir liulutiri 
they are ttiorr learned tlmi. the -’I d lie to prole-ii.,; In ti .»■ Ii 

m'ieneet hut llirv are nut re.-eh**! I'vadu' In .■■» |» i-nie id h ,!i rank. 
Thin tire intieli rno'iilted u- a-lt'ln.n -•■itle.inr-. .a I »i*e men. 
(pliysieiaiHO atnl are al-n employi'd '<> t* -id ai •' • ipiain tin legend l.ike 

the Ssnmriyil 1 however thin alim-l all 1 . t-im- '■■•nie nf ile in utr 

e.illed Sumanjjuali.i from an beirditari ollie., ni.ili on." fam.i. - i i.no. 
They are not llixjrnircil by the iiIIut. 

Next ill rank to tlie-e (iruhinaii-. all ■•( ul.nin. nhal. ur tlw |ii.de id 
ilitlilliluttU till their own ilnna-hill- li.n a >>m t" l...-.e it. <.|i|,il 

elaiiu In heliuin to tla 1 sirred ntdii, lie in htar> lfr.ihlii.iii>- 'lllimt.iliar "r 
Ithiimrihnr) tire generally uilinitl.sl ti. lu.M the nest raid ; alilm ijti they 
i-Hiitint reeeiie liana, imr |iirfur.ii .in 1 , ..I ilw jii.e-il.mvl Main 

i'andita allow, llial they are i tiliiM to.dl •■Hr t jTitihse- "f '!“• 'aited 
trihe, espeeiolly In reiviie the wlmh ol tie im-i'ii'iH' liayatii. atnl enli- 
rider Ihe j.iittiii'n them to ih uthnn uin .aniMi' i"'. !li iIJ'n.-il, l.nt it.iiiiv 
perrons, .niieebllv the K.ijpul-, -peii. id 'h-tn with itreai ••■.iiiempt. and 
nrr disposed to ileny Iheln altoK'-tlirr lie title nf ll'aluii.iii,-Ue.ui.j that 
they were impure infidel-, who held i'eh■ o nil i'o l.uo!- »l the .l. ir.et, of 
"‘huh un iici i,iml id their liea-tly «”i-t"ii. tie j mie I'. ili depriie., le, the 
pure fidluweni of the law. The’ pmain: . 'i " ,| " Oidi'kalar. . Imu 

alreadi im riliiined.iiii.il hare lilllt ih-. 1 .'. .* '!■' K are njiht "iih 

te/wd to their oriifiiul inijHirity. tlmi i m n;.. tor nth- ..I punt , 
hill lrol Well i tit induced, wh-’u thi- Hi - -i -'•"■•nl »W n.iine nl 
Hrahnian. It inu>t he nli-criinl. tlm 1 -"Un liti | 'i»diar>, hue a- wi 

a> in Bhannljnior, huic as mined (be rank id R-.ipu • i‘i prel'ieiii-e tu that 
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iif Brahma*; u» ingr probable, u I hive laid to thr uncertainty. which 
oner Mhiiilnl in the pup u I nr opinion concerning the rank, which the 
sacred md mililnrv profession* should hear. The military Brahman* 
amount tn ilinui jOJi* families, and lire exactly like Rajputs, hut mine 
here mndesrend to ImM the plough. 

The Bawnna* nr trading !lrchir«n< in mo nr di*tnrt*. m- l’unvniva. would 
«erm to he included among the lihutniliar-; hut here, mi account of their 
degrading profe-ion. ami their hading the sacrril lira-l, they arc not 
admitted to that honour, atul derive their name iron eon-i-tiie.: »f .W tuli. 
division* Their whole number rn»v lie rather lr— than ■J-ll f.nnilir*, of 
whom ltd) or l.'Hi imv tibiir. Sinne pure Brahmans are merchant', lint 
do nut degrndc ilo involves hv loading the -*inil ox. Tin- priest* falleil 
Kanin ha, Kmarhitia. nr Mahapatra, although they perform some rerv 
aide inn rcrrirmliier for all rank*, and receive liana nn > li* 1 nn»imi, are 
rerkonril ‘•lilt mure impure than the inilimrv or even 'he merrantilr tribe. 
and no drrenf |vir.ua will drink water from their hand Thev have 
multiplied like their la tter- fur lievond what the g.iiii- ot their prufc—ini: 
will support,and are mostly farmer', hut will ttul touth the plough. The.- 
tnav atniHIlit tn .'tin families. Mill lower in pulihe e«iuiiii:iim, but yet 
admitted to lie Itiahnein-. arp the J|o.hi~. Moiputr.1-. B i.ilivi ;irivn», n* 

Ihtkaliya* imldirrv'. who -I.Id live liv cheating tlie Wd of the vulgar, 

and they in fai l do all. llial thev can. In thew.n Ilf their e.lliin:; hut lllu.t 
of thr«mn>1 Uhnur. altlmugh even they -cotti the plough They tnav 
amotint tn ahonl 17 " f.imilie-. It i' ullrgr.l that ilu-e Brahman* are 
descended of Vnnihii .Mihira. Tlvi* great man discovered hr hi- skill in 
artrnlogv ; that. If lie hrgut a -on a eerlttin day, tin child would he a pro. 
found adept in the troth' of ihi» seiems-. lie aecordinglv -el mil with an 
intention of meeting hi' wife al ihr |iroper lime, 1 ml ••nnlrf mil arrive hv 
(hat dnv Being unwilling lmweii'rtu|iv-e miHi .m npportunity id f.tvmiring 
thr world, the gymnosiiphist mentioned (lir' a-e to the wile ol ti elm keeper 
with whom hr Indeed on the wav. and the s>i»l wem in leinired in re. 
reiving front the philo'oplirr * ,M ' embrace-, that were defined to prndili't' 
Bliadra, the celebrated uuiv-lor of the .fyo'lii tribe. Thi.- pcr'on com¬ 
posed some works on the veirncr of astrology in tin 1 vulg.ir language, anil 
foretold, before llhoj Raja >vu' horn, the print anthnnlv. whieh that 
ptinre would aronirr. Muupja, the unde of I hr ruling priner, being 
jrnlona, ordered him, when horn, tn hr cx|imnl in a wild, when' it w,i' 
for vome lime supposed, that lie had peri-heil ; lint hr had hern prr-erved 
hy a Brahman, wlm after educating Inin teruneileil him to hi' imele. Thr 
Jyoihis or Salipulra* may he oeea-ioiiully seen in Bengal, travelling ahoiil 
besmeared with nil lead anil oil. A.' an example of their art I shall men¬ 
tion hour one of them extnctnl half a roller from niv chief a*'i'tulit. < In 
thr way from one *iagc ro another the Jvushi enlpred into u mover wit ion 
with the Pandit of the survey, und learned u great many particular* con¬ 
cerning iny assistant's history, especially the names of his family, lie 
then Iff* the Pandit, and lni'rliiig his iiiini, a* if hy chance. hrc.m, as lie 
approached, to haul out ht* genealogy, wdiich u good ileal surprised my 
assistant, Wc heinp in a part of the country, where lie was totally unknown. 
The fellow then incntioned all the ciicumslnnrrs, which he li.ul learned 
from the J’aiiilit. intermixing them with prophecies of 'uevrs* to the 
aiaivtunl’s children, anil tlm< procnreil tlie mnney. I lit prei tons interview 
with the Pandit was not di<roirrcd until some days afterwards, und then 
by mere chance. 

Twenty—ix houses of Rrwhmnn*, hut of nli A kind is not known, hare 
iilffired disgrace hy making ear-ring* of pulm leaves, ami are excluded 
from intmnarTiagc with others; stilt however tle-y are entitled to receive 
tlie whole fiavatri, anil sliottld lie exempt from capital punishment. Ex- 
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cept those who b»rr studied Hie sciriirrs, ,,r »t,„ *, ( a- priests, ■‘mini all 

the Brahmans would hr willing li> ram arm* iu urrcdar airfare. am) 
when the Rajas am in ihr lwinl of Selina*. 0.- Brahman. ..ft.i. > innn i 
them. Some of them taHO) are meu-iuiil*. wlm-h m-\l lo arm- i* , ..n- 
sidcri-d a* the nmrl liumiiiraMr profr-iru. In tin* di-fu-t il.rt ,1,l 
Hie nw of tin- pm Ilf ti.uih a* the phaiph. nur have Hi,\ mtrr, l m , ihr 
lmr nr revenue depart iwul-, but ,d:»u-i „;t hair |ami-. ami un.i'v 
makes the cln->nroaii.i-ii>. worn .in wianri,". Inrrlirjil. | |,. . r ,,r. all that 

are here admitted to lie lii.iliiii.iu-. awl llw k.illi.ik- ,.i ..an*, 

Mialiatiud w ere thru-l ann-iitr tlir k.oion\.i Hialunai.- .<■. inr.- a>l.i*iiln r 

excluded from the diuint; of ihr .iloiilri, a ll _li n i..,i pi, irin'et, 

that the; nr Ihr Dial* p.ira-it*-) hrlmi* I., anv . m I 'In-v .nr prr- 
initlril to frrfitr tlir ttholr of li.lt.illl, nliilc lir a iir.ith i- u»i latlrli*. 
-•infill, than lli.ilnf.i llr.ihlli in Houl-I In- II I* alli.-i I. llul tin *•■ 1.1.1 
were treated at Hie rti|wt nf J'nthu, nne ot tl.r kn..- .Ir-, • .,t 

Sw.nmiilihnw.t, who I Indio in tlo- I'nMrit a-.-, an I tl„\ m- l...il. 

admitted tu lie hi|.'hrr than K.iipnl- The K.iiluk- mail.. nt.l. 111* ..1 ■!, 

tn d 4 hnll»i‘», nil of whom mi,*, avl |u'ilorni ti n-..al 10 tinn.uil*. an I 
Sir nf thrill rear up thrir loo. |o ilai-cr ilir-*eil I k- till- Iline 01 low 

uf them are said to have rulin' knial.st*c nl tie' hunk- ... tlieu 

art. It ninikl tint appear. Ihal tl.es line llie.it I „l a 1 it in* or ..nf 

in ronrarler*. uuv nir nr piree o| n.ii-ir, .0 Hut hi tonkin* .it :hr 111.11 arlci. 

nnv nlhrr ►eivutitii- ... -eg nr |e'tl.i|tn n on am in-iruiuriit 

By far I'lf erralrr part nl tin halhik- Inr in part In lannlt.j. loit they 
never htilll the plniiuh The* .I,r Ir, kem-d III inn fin. I . M ... atli.i. I tout 
the name of 11 mniilrv. ami I i.ni'.iinr. •- limn the name »i .1 Inli pei-n, 

hut Imtli. Hie name nl Hie nmi.it 1 at >1 the pn.air la-tli in mi.lent 

Hi.in I’rilltU, Ilnr ilii| I learn, Inns Mil'll lei III* eame to be applied tliia 

ra-tc. 

The Bhnt*. the ullier trihe fnrneil at the r.ipe-l nl ... I 1 

Hhiiin ,'iWI f.iilliiifs ( r\rln*nrOl t|r..r. ivUnfair .«loptr.| lie 1 Mull ittitueilan 
faith They me nil the y.itnr i.aitin.< w.tl. the-e a|». |.itr . I If both 
perliups .’Iu’ tumiUr- have henimr 1t1.nl/ maker-. ‘I ho-, u 1 , • air reckoned 
to lieloiig III Ihr M-roli'l nr Inilitarv iM*te K-lmtl.-.a- . am! oho nvriir 

tan-thirds ul Ihr (iavalri, amounl In .i».'i- lamilie-. Hi .. Ir lamilirs 

are Klialriii, nrigilmlli from the 1 ’unj.ili iu llr ir liali.e e eiutrv the; -till 
main the same mihlarv rhararler. that lino ili-t .11 lie- 1l.11- nl Abxaml 
and their chiefs are said in iiuiir thr -puilnal in lire li nipui.il power, raeli 
being i-Ollkldefcd us I In- lirarl uf rrlipmii 1.1 In- own mm, nr petty -lale, 
the klithnrity of the llraliNiaiis hrij.ir innh.i'-l in ihr perfnruiaurr of 
rerr monies. 'In this roiinlry they hair .ihuml.iiied the u-r nf arms. Kiel 
arr either me reliant, nr rinphnrd in tlw iu!lirtHHi ul thr rrvrnnr. ’I her 
allege, that thin ha- b*eu the vu-r rver -iin-e lie' titi.r uf Toral Mai, ohoiu 
the lime of Akloir was thr principal rl.irt ul thr irihe. lie harinc hem 
plaeed at Hie hrail of the revenue departim 01 in ihr Mogul nwp.fr, in- 
truilueeil many of his *u.--al- a- .iilunlinair- ‘-Ihi r, airl Hro vav. that 
the king ordni'd, that all the-e should n «ico the -aunl, and In - ' nine prn- 
Jl is the dnemdrUla of llio.r, rhal hair m.w -]irr,n( iulo almost 
every eity n f the ru-t, and south ul India, a- hunker-, urn ham-, and 
revenue ofliters i and few uf the-e have ad ipird the dueliittr uf Sansk, 
hut euher adhere tu the wttfsliip of \ i-!iuii. or a" - ii.ln lnl l.v the hrre«y 
nf the Jain*. They pretend lu lie of hi*h< r rank than the R»j|'"l*. B||J 
• llcee as u proof, that uli a certain nuldir wvi-u u 'I oral Mai oHrrnl part 
Of his food to Ihe Brahman, who was hit -p'.ntual It'nde, and win. readily 
partook, while the crafty chief called ou Man Nmjha, » Ramut of tlw 
•ame rank in the empire, to make a similar ortrr tn In- rape. Man Nmeha 
knowing that Ills offer would he rejected with .torn, derlmnl. on wluiU 
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Torsi Mil claimed > superiority of rank. Tlii* it ini»t be observed, istie 
story of the Kbstris, which in ill probability would be entirely denied by 
the descendant! of Min Singka. 

In the triin of the Palpi Rail* at Gorukhpoor, and on hit estate in 
Nirhlatil, are several peraoni of the mountain tribe called Khatri, who are 
!• spurious rare, a* will lie mentioned in the appendix; hut who claim all 
the I'ignitiea of the military order. The Rajput are here, every where, 
and by all ranks, admitted In be Kabatris. although they rlaim all manner 
of dorm la, except from the persons, who according to the Vedai sprang 
from the arm* of Brahma. Indeed the whole of thin manner i f accounting 
for thr origin nf claim it to rontrarv to other legends, that mine nf the 
Pandits, who are most determined defender* of thr Yedaa, giicit in reality 
up, bv alleging, that the four eaitei thui created did not procreate, and 
hinted only for ihtir natural lire*; ami that the castes, which now exit!, 
urine liv Mihir<|lienl crcaliont; hut io ahnnduiiing thin story cure has beet; 
taken to appneeh no nearer the almmination uf reason ; and many uf these 
rreslions will lie found still more difficult, than that which ha.: been re- 
linipiiiilird. 

I hai r tint been ublr to form any estimate of the number in each nf the 
nut ..(thus trilH-s, into which the Rajputs of this district are divided; but 
shall state whatever I learned cmii-crniug their origin Those reckoned 
of the highest rank here are the Nirtirti. Yisens, and the Snryahangsis of 
hlahuitli : next to these are the Kausikas, Guulamiyus, and the Surya- 
hangsis nf Amurha; hut these distinctions rather refer tu the purity and 
power of certain families, than to any other ci reruns tum-rs: for very few 
families have preservetl themselves flee from intermixture, the soldier be¬ 
ing apt tii please himself with beauty, in whatever rank it is found ; and, 
if a man Ik- poor, id his purity he wiiut it may, few will sing in its praise 
Although this district was the original scut of the Sunabangsi trific, no 
Rajput here pretends that his ancestors hare remained in the district ever 
since the time of that family*! government; hut in the territories of the 
Nawab Vaxir, near Avodhira, are tnuny families, who allege lliu! they have 
fnotiuurd to possess their lands without interruption. T he Survnbangsis 
of Amorhn, came froni thence t but stiil are reckoned inferior in dignity 
to those of Mahauli, who obtained possession! in tills district more early 
Descended from the Snryahangsis of Amurha. is a tribe of Rajputs called 
Nantaall Kuogyar, whose mutters were of low birth. 

The Rajs of Mahauli sari, that he is of the same family with the Juyin- 
■gir Rtys. descended of Rhirata, the brother of Rauiuchaudra. This 

? rince, after Rama assumed the government of Ayodhya, went to assist 
uddliaiit, his mother’s brother, king of Kekiya, against thrGaadhirhas, 
who had invaded the country. Having exprlled these, be built two cities, 
of which one was Srinagar, and left there his two sous, TakihB and Pus- 
kal. According to the Des-mala of the Saktisanggam Tantra, Kekava is 
situated between the Brahmaputra rirer and Kamrup, that is to aav, it is 
the country we call Bhootan; which, in Sangakrita, is otherwise' called 
Salyai but 1 am told, that Yalmiki considers KekBva as the tame with 
Kasmira. However such diirordanries may be reconciled, many pretend 
that Srinagar, near the source of the Ganges, is the city built by Bharata, 
and that the Survabingsii of Mahauli, came from Kumau, in that vicinity. 
If theic assertions were well founded, we might assert that the mother of 
Bharata was not of the Hindu, hut of the Chinese race, and that the Raj¬ 
puts descended of bharata, lived in all the impure customs of the moun¬ 
taineers, until they returned into the plains uf Hindustan; fur there it no 
reason to think, tbit the doctrine* of purity were introduced among the 
mountaineers until the fugitives from Chitaur took possession of the 
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middle part" nf t!»' if mountains, nor time lliry rier atarhed thr Krknya of 
thr lie*-mala, where the people rontiuue in jiriwititr impurity. This ac¬ 
count, it mii-t be uhsenea, strongly confirms thr pretension of thcThnrui 
In be descended of the family of ihr situ. Thr Msbtuli thirf, however, 
alleges, that thr Kilm-ui, from which hie inrntun ronr, is iu thr ririnitv 
nf Javanagur, which I consider a* tin- nu.-t probable opinion, especially- lit 
there U strung reason to think, (hat thr Ninucar nf Ihr m mill lain) near 
the sourer of the tiange, was founded In .Mainpal Sa Itwia of luiharwal. 
in the rrign Ilf ALImr. Thr Rajputs I.f Jin an near hair now giirn up 
the title of Siiryabang-ii. which is claimed in ru n impure rinef. that 
assumes the title id a K-haln, and rail Ihrmsclvi's Kughuhangsis and 
Karlihovulia*. This hard title w*< lie-tourd on the Jaxapnur family. hr 
Mime of the Miihuiiiiiicdan kings, long after the Nnrvahangtis of .Mahauli 
had Irft their former M at to return to Knuala. A lev* families, calling 
themselves Uaghubmig-i- and haehlnnalon, arr fmuid ill this dlalriel,hut 
are of no iiuportMer 

The Sirnet lUipiit-, tie- nn-l iinnirnoi* and pimerlul in this district, 
rlaim a dcscilll in the -.mo- maimer frmu the 01 in of Ithurata. who »*rre 
left at Srinagar, mid oldamril the title of Sirnet from some Mohammedan 
king, in whine .crvnr the i-hirf >d this tribe wus. Thn nllieer wa* in the 
habit of wearing on In- head a ilnth of gold, named Nrl, and Ihr king, 
not rlimining In n-iiilliil the IJiiolu name, alom- ■•ailed Imn Siriirt. or the 
mall wearing a cloth of gold nu hi- head Mum allege. that the Srinagar, 
from whenee thin tribe . nii.e, is that ueir the source id the <lunger, but 
the agent Ilf the Sully , who now po—r—r* the large-1 eat ate belonging In 
the family, denied this, and said that it nu a Nrinugar >11 the went of In¬ 
dia, which 1 presume is that ill ll.iliilelkhalida. Thr (Inaiila Raja, how. 
ever, thf ehief of the whole trilm, and a person of considerable learning, 
says, that they came from A-iini. nbirii agrees better with the idea of 
Uhotan haring been the abode of llharwla'a sons, flul in the lieiuitr nf 
tlit Srinagar uf the northern hill-, there is a rminin railed Asnnrbbi, 
which the Oimula Raja may hare rmifonnded with A-ani The inhahitanla 
nre impure mountaineers, rhiilly followers .,f the l.aio-i- 

In this district, the Ilaghrlat are allowed to hr id m..r* pure birth than 
the Sirnet. hut they hare no authority. The highest chiefs hrre.are, how. 
eier, anxious to |'iroettrr Intrrmarn’uges with them They are here uui- 
lersally reekimed Suryahaiig-is; hut they hare been trareil by Abul Paiil 
to the family of Jararhandra. king of Katmji while, in this diatriet. the 
Hat loir tribe, desrended nl-ii nf Javai liandra's family, 11 amid to lie of the 
family Ilf the muon. The lUgheUs hefr, are considered as the tame with 
those of Itingiva (Iteirali 11 .j, nr Hag he 1 Khanila, and, therefore, either 
Ahul Fanil mii-t he miatakrn in supposing thrm descended uf iiaviju, aa 
1 hare nientiuurd in tin account of Miabwluul. or the tradition here eon ti¬ 
llering ,1 livin'hull lira a* of (hr fumily nf the moon, must lie wrong. 

In this district the I'ijaiiiis or Para mark a- nr llhujpuriyu are not nu- 
rnerou-, although they hare obtained -uni*- land* by lucre ; but it was of 
lute only that tlirv obtained here a f ailing, nor sre they ennsidrred aa on 
an equality with the six families above mentioned. although it is admitted 
that they are of the family of Vikrain.1 and Hlmj. and although they call 
them wires of the family of the >un. The Kau-ikas an- reeknued the high- 
1 it of the Somalia ng»i» or family of the nn«.n, ami pretend to lie detrended 
of Kusha or Kusika, whose too (iadiii built tiadbipeur nr (iatipoor, nor 
hare bis descendanta ever since been expelled from h'otaia j hut the pos¬ 
sessions which they hold in this district were taken from thr impure tribe 
of Bhar or fihawar. The Raja know* his genealogy no fartlier than hit 

E randfaiher, although it is well known that hii am-estnrt druse out the 
ban many generations ago. Hr is howeier abundantly proud, and din- 
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dains the title of Rajput, saying that he it t Soraabangsi or Chandrabaagsi 
Kthairi. 

The Gautama Rajputs mutt be distinguished from the Gautaroiyai, who 
are a spurious breed of the tame family, but by low horn mnthen. They 
usually pretend to be descended of the orthodox Gautama, a personage 
rrested by Brahma, hut who appeared on earth in the lime of Rama. 
There i* a pats-igr, however, in the Bangulsta. which the Pundit of the 
•urvry think' to imply, that this trilie it detrended of the Gautama of the 
Buddhist*, if the two pertuin, Ire different. The Gautama of the orthodox 
married a princes of the family of the tnorm (Ahalva, the daughter of 
Mudgul). but in the Itanifnnlalu it is taitl Gautama of tlie futnilv of the 
moon. and Arkabamlhu (friend of thr run) oat a great king, and'that the 
Raja*, hi» <le*efnd»tils, arc eal.ed Guulainuluingsi*. It is inferred from 
the title Arkaliandhu that he wut of the reel of Huddha, tliis bring one of 
the title* given tn Gautama in the Amarkosh. I always Iwfore unilenitood 
that (iaulanni nr S.ikva was the prime of thr latter name in the family of 
the aun, uni in the genealogy of the family of the moon, even in the Kang- 
■alala no such person as Gautama i* mentioned, and I suspect, that the 
only Conner!inn of Gautama with the family of the moon was by hi* mar¬ 
riage. There is uUo much doubt ruucrriiiiig Sakva and Gautama bring 
the .same, although it »ra» confidently ar-ened to me io Itcliar. . Thr Gau¬ 
tama Rajput* an 1 still numerous on both aide, of the V.imuna urar the 
lower part of il< rnurse, ami are said In bate been onee lord* of the Coun¬ 
try now rail'd lliindelkliuudu. 

The Chawlrl Rajput* arc here inlinitted to lie Somabaug»i», but are not 
allowed tu marry the daughters of the itrinrip.il trilie-, although in the 
hilly country smith from the Ganges and Yamuna, and in the country be¬ 
tween them- river-, they «til! |m-«—. large territories. Their name it said 
to lie a corruption from Ghandara, a large estate >ouih from Kulpi, which 
(hey long ago pnsse.-seil, and left to u -pnnous brrrd by shire girl*, who 
are called the Bumleta Rajput*, and have wmiuunieaied' their name tu a 
large country, now called Bnndclkhamfa. 

The UaylKuiir, Ravatlmr or Rallmr Irilir, which gave the last Hindu 
raonatcb to India, is here, as I hate said, ronsidcu-d »s belonging in the 
Somabsng**. Those here are considered a* low, and arc not udinittrd to 
the honour of marrying daughter* of the higher tribes; but these haughty 

C would have ho scruple in giving their daughter* tn the Rathors of 
tar, who lute preserved their purity. The Maharori Rajputs, who 
•re *l(o low, are here considered as ifuile different from the Rjtlior*; and, 
if they derive their name from .Marowar, are probably of the trilie which 
was expelled from thence bv the Ratlinr*. The (iaharwar Rajputs are 
called Suioahaogsis, and all the highest families are willing to give them 
their daughters in marriage. They are considered a* descended of the 
Kaii Rajas, who once held a part of this district; but the only authority 
for sueh an opiuion is, that the Guharwars were the fast Hindu Rajas of 
Benares, although there is not the slightest reason to suppose them de¬ 
scended of its ancieut kings ; on the contrary I was there assured, that, 
when the Mohammedans took the town, there hod been only three chiefs 
of that tribe, Chitra Sen, Buddluv Jwu, and Raja Banar, who communi¬ 
cated bis name to the town. I was however also assured, that they claim 
a descent from a Nala Raja, and in the family of tlte moon there was a 
chief of that name, who vvos king of Autarveda. The Gabarvrara came to 
Kasi from Nan war, a town west from Guyuliyar (Narwab R ); and they 
■till posset* by far the greatest part of the country between that and Kasi 
on the South side of the Ganges at least, but they have long been expelled 
from Kasi, the vicinity of which belongs now cniclly to the Raghubangsi 
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lull*, ami it i> probable, llml it ««» uh.Iri.en imni lUin.c. that tin- 

narwari came In llii* diatriri, where the. h..|.l noeon* i iln a M- r.iair. The 
statement usually piictt here of the ile-rent n] t hr I in liar war* from tbr an 
cirnt kings nf K.i*i i«, that ll.iladei,. Jl.ij:i nf tlml citv «..> e\|>eUeil li\ * 
viiilriil kin* nf Slapilb, anil in'erid nun ilir >in u-r of Tr-pnra kind of 
Katmira, fnim win,in be e.nil rit .*.1 In iri/r (fit purriiiiiini <4 tbalr.wni- 

Iry. Hi* deare inlaw- i-ujnrnl lhi> f..r l.'l K . nrruliuti*. and I.i- ... 

Dalon, look the' llr <»f lti.iri. l iin|.ilcN,i in ■,.* .1 . f t| M * r \ic nt ,-t ihe earib 
Aflrr hayiiic g.iirrind Ka-mira «o bmp. (hr taiinlt >4- ilKikr-1 In III.' 
king* nl Rum.Tiilk ami Inn. when I'bbatrapuli fiUtafilMM reiirulr.. 
Kaimj. where 111* lirwrnii.'iif. »rrr king- fur I'ri.rtaln.i.. In J„v* 

fbamlra Thie priner lu>t ilir.*- -on*, i'ln- fir.i, n... l_hhne, u,|. k.llr.l 

with lii< father m i.iinlt nj.p...in.'ihe .Mohammed m- "I Ik ml nm, 
homed R a in ml e in, n*iir.'.l in |ln* —milierii part nl ihe ninp.li*. ami In. ile- 
aernilaills »r* chief- nl the R .llml- nf Man,.lor I'ln* -ni «... Iljiui 
Rnja of Kit*i, anee-ti.r nl tin* liihirwar *».. tar ». ri kite- In Ilir 

ancestor-. nl Jaiai-handra nl K.nn-i tin- a'nrv i- rr'ia.nli nut Inn . a* we 
know, tlui either Jal. .rh.ii-.r.i. m In- lall.er .i. uulw t. ImiI liken that 
I'ilv Fpnii llm Tniiiara Ir In', <11. i 1.4*1 InM il ..Ini lie- wirm ti.h nf ibe 

lilhgrtir lirmin.i- from tin In.I Itli.ij.i nl Ikirn. .fir tt'lial I■■ II..M• 

JniaehaiidiB I e-peel mg hi. in.n iw imr. allhnuph il i.'Mliadiel. l.nih 
tin- llrCmiM* wliub 1 rm-ie.1 ,.| ll.-i.ni , and Il.< ...i. n.l.l rf i«rn In A Inti 
Kalil. If il won- linr, tin- Italhnl .mil Iml.iruji II .(pul- -b.iiibl |.r nf thi¬ 
mine family ; anil, il I In i-l.iin nl iln- llailmr- In t.r nl ll.r l,nni!l nl iln- 
null. n reals till Ini lirtli'i Inuinlalinii. .1 I- irh It'll, nr Mill Iln- Inn lllln't 
arf however now cnn-idmil pi-rli- I’t •1:*'iin‘l, iln-» nihrmurii 

Ni far Bp I IwiMil. Ilil-i- arr ..II tin- triln-. wh- rlailn In <•» .l.-n ended 
of till- fuioilii-4. nl Iln* -mi .in.l in*«'ii; anil il uni t In' ulni-i mil, lli.it Ilir 

claim nf mini nf itii'in rr-i- •■■■ ... * ulnnu- linnal.iii-.ii- Main Utah 

inantl ullrgr, that no other Imi.iln- h«lr am pirlru-ir.i, in In- lallnl h-lm- 
Iriyaa, but heir tlii- ilnc-iriiu' i»n..t li. lil ■n.iiml. ami in. Il.ijpoi- nr. rerkuiird 
higher or purer Kalutnyas tliau iln Vi-m... «h.. nk.- I;.«• tuunlm* nf ibr 
► un amt mi.nn I'laiin In It '1r-n'liili*.l nl llr.ilunai.-. Iml i.'4 Imui .Uri nn| 
Rlarlrhi, ilir aarnlim uf tlir two iIIu-Umhi. Imu*p. Yin- Vi.»n», wlm oral 
to tlif Sirneta, are Ilir ill nl rlul tribe lierr, i lann In be rirnrodrd nf 
Hliri|TU, by niini' ailppnenl In bate Inrn nitr nt tin- rnlniit nf It all in 41.-. 
u ho aettled ill India M Ibe enH nf ah*- enl'len oe- . ratal, alHiongli tin- i» 
iWuiid liy oilier.-, lie i> ttJbmr.1 in all ll.r 1'iirali- bate I men flralnl by 
Bralinia,' or in oilier aroed-. that lie l ame iiil<> ib> nnrbt Iln- lnr-1 kuna a 
liow. A* hoimcr il nill lir luUhd, Ihjl -raiea-lv »«> nl iheibn.i;- I reel ted 
at generally admitie.l opinion* arr in reality -u-b, an Ibi- al-o la ibiuhted, 
ami in the Uand-alalk llie *euealudy nl itlirii-n ia k-iteii from Ain anil 
Soma Ilia deaeriidanli >ukra. Robika. am) JanunleKiu were all Riabi. 
or boly penona like liim-'lf. I’ara-a Kama, Ihr aim nt JainaiUaiii, avilla- 
oul giainjf up tbe title ot Brahman, *1- a i-reat rniiipierur: but hit ile- 

aruiiilault until Alayura-UlutlU »er- enti.rli irnm t" ... "bm 

number of generaliiina tabled bclweeti Mayura and Halim Hama la nut 
memiuned, alibougb there ia onl prubaMi r<“>M, f"r many, il the genea¬ 
logy of the cliicfa uf bia family lie i-orreti. a> tin- -lalea aluite llki ,'i*in- 
ralinna. '(lie hum of .Mayura Hballa took lire tub' nf K-baln. tl.al la 
brlnok himself to arnit.and the family until 'be topli-k emei nine lit 

vnutinued to bale rerour-e In there fur it- d- bine and hhIi ... am'ear, 

•* Ibey not only retain large pi, ara-ii.ii- in tin iieii.'lib,.iiibi.o>l m Hliauul- 
poor, the ancient family aeut nf Bhriga; l"i k«‘e u larje -eiiltniei.1 >t 

tiungru or (jongda, in"the territory itill 1irbmi!inp to tin' ' ...-.re 

#U« mwwnHM in tire nuurn diiirivU re.le.i t“ that |«u> e w Hie Com. 
jsany. In all «|n»rler», howerer, Ihrir po—•'■i'-i. “ rrr lately nio-e etlen. 
vou II. <• o 
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•ivr tlian at present iWy are The Goagra, and oilier neij[UI>ourtit|r chiefs 
nf iliii tribe, are nnt rri kontd of to pur* a birth aa thore reriding near the 
ancient teat nf (hr family. became that succeeded to their estates partly 
by a marriage with a duuglilrr nf tbr Kalahangm chief, and partly in ctin- 
tuple nr* nf haling heeu adopted by the Baodhulgnlira*, a« will Iw after¬ 
wards mentioned. There are oilier hranchrt of tlir Yi-en* called (ihauwa- 
riy:i» and Xavapativas; but thc-c arc pure descendant* nf the eastern 
brum'll of the family. 

In the arrnunt nf Nlmlwliud I have inrniinnnl the Nlghatlgri Rajputs, 
an bring the remnant' of tin- I'liens*, nin e the king* nf at |ra»t the (Ian. 
(Trtir prmiiiec*; ami, al'h.ingh these were uf an impure Irilir, it Inn horn 
mentioned, |M tho ohii'f «l tlir Naglwngsir, tlir itaiu nf Nappixir, who 
nn doubt i> a flirro, an taint nf hi* yauaale arc, i» allowed to br a pum 
Rajput, ami I'luiui* a de*cehl from the great ilrwim, who govern* till" In¬ 
fernal rrjt'ailK There lire ill thi* di'trici a good inanv Naghangsi*, anine 
nf whom rail I tn-iii-i-l i mere ly by that name, while other* rail themselves 
Vnya-iiN a natnr » bicli in the aoruniit u| Nbabahad liar been written Vair. 
The Viiya«u» nr Van, knwrtrr, uui«er*ally admit ihut they are Nagbarig-is, 
and that tiirt a—..I the name nf Ynta-a from Vavtsawara, a town be¬ 

tween ImWbiiau and I hr (hinge*, where t lire were lung nettled, anil frntn 
whence tin t oamr In thi' district hiiiic gcacr atoms . go, in e iiiaet|UCiioe nf 
n famine. Nnlneul thrice, with whom 1 r'Hiteriinl. agreed with the *11- 
rnii.il, whi< h I ref cited in Skshalnul, and Innki d upon themselves a* dr- 
arrndeil or ibe ureal drag!on, ami a* such iluinird a Miprriurity mer all 
nlher Rajput-, the old dragon bring a personage of a trniiil deal more roii- 
trqurnre ihan the Ki»hi*, frntn whom the ntlier* rluiin a desrrnt. They 
raid, me I perhaps In-lirvrd, that should a rerpenl, fruni ignorance or m'n- 
tuke, hite one nf them, the poison would do theni tin injury ; but I bail nn 
opportunity of pulling their faith In ihc Inal, I lull war proposed hy the 

fluff nf Nug|.. (Tiber Vavasor. him ever, altogether direlaimed thi* 

cMraclhiu, ui.d gate nur fully a* ilillii-nli nl belief. There war, they ray, 
a certain very holy perron named Vjswhlliu, well known to all Hindu rrhii- 
lara, whn hml u row known to all, and nuineil Kamdhrnn. Thi* war a lerv 
preeinu* aninuil, which was entrled bv Vi-nainitm, king nf (iadhipoor, 
who threatened to lake her hv force. Vasi-hlha ua* much afflicted at thin, 
and Kamdhrnn recing his grief, asked him if hr uir»til (o pan with her 
Tu this lie replied, that he hud no wish of the kind. Inn hail no power to 
rerun the king, on which a number nf warrior* iuManily sprung friun the 
row, overthrew Virwamitra, and hating killed inu.-t nf his armies uitii chil¬ 
dren, reduced him to lieenme a ttruhinan, in wbirii ehararter he heeatne an 
eminent taint. On this nrrasioti the Singliir Haiiiiil* sprung from the 

linear of the cow, the llara* from her 1.. the harlibitvaliaa from her 

thigh*, the I'haniicls from hrtween lier burnt, and the Tilak chandra* from 
the root of her nose. The great king Shalivalian was of iliic lari trilie, and 
having hail -tbO wiver, war ancestor of many Rajput*, among whom are 
the Vayarar, who derive 'heir name fruni Yayaaawant us uluiv* iiirntinned. 
Many of the triliea n.entiourd in this account, as 1 have already hail nrra- 
■ion to rial;, deny the honour of a descent from tliir row, anil the story 
i> raid to lie aland ill the sacred writing* with considerable differences. 
Some Pandit* Mid, that the circumstance* respecting Kutudlicmt are men¬ 
tioned in the Maliahhurat i hut the legend mentions only that anldirra 
(Sena) sprang from that beaut, nor i* there the least bint given of her off- 
ipring being the ancestors uf any of the Kslialriia tribes. The story is 
also raid to be mentioned in the Kaimtynn uf Valmiki, hut the issue uf the 
cow is there stated tu bare consisted of barbarians (Mlrcbhai), such as 
Barbaras, Sakai, Yavins, Kantbojar, and Kbas. As the Cherot or old 
Nagbangtii were no doubt Mlechhai, this may be considered as including 
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Ihfm j but few Hindu* will admit. that M.alisahan was a Mieehtia. H h». 
Iher nr not th- V,iya*as ure ilrst-ended lr.an him. 1 must lr B «p fur future 
examination, and pr-recd tu stair the rr>M‘: luioiri! hv ihu-r. w-lu. claim 
a descent from the mu, fur iKrir Ii< 1 filled N'x.Imh;«i> They sav 
that a child of a Ti lake ham Ira «i> in the hd.'l uf f,-ed:ng da It with niilk 

n serpent, which lie ... in « w-.m.l VlTsouir time the vqmil na> 

hiclilv |<ieased, ami told the il.il>] In rail .ill hi. d. !.u,f ViJ.ang.,. ; 
an.) that he would in.il.*- him a ureal Hera, nliiiii a- r.»i h*iul\ happened! 
This is rather a lame -fun ; ami whether the t.itl«ssu.g >. n:..n- or |r.« i,.. 

I shall leave in the reud.-rjudgment HSiiu « ... -In |i.i.o,nr.1 !.» his 

wmi« Hurrnlhin, and ih-t—li thrown into (Ik- ri.r li hipp-ie-d, 
lhat in that tii-inifr the dangli'er n! a ilra-on |,j ) ),*.> I.ee., j., |i, r habits 
»f provingInSits. ami w.i* a rival Mtuulilr, leil »i. ih.id.v ihe l.„! 
otic ft" I fl wser-. 1 h u wre fallirr .l.vaxed, on uhieli iheii ..•■•>g..,( eursesl 
her, anil ile.-l.irel 1 Lit •!. •heillhaie a .sup-e l..i a hi.-''<nl The ul 
flirted dim«'I. fur the .bjg-oi- ih-- lower w-rhl. bet). iu.tr ami |.-ur.ile, 
hue liuinail shape ir he .o->rc |ie-i phase. |.. ' ..'i .pm-e. an-l [old 

her the hard ertnci.ee (hi tin- Ig «l I . p!.r,.i Ir.l net h-. l.«-e' ( n 

l.enowing so sinero a |inin- hlie-nl on • • ti iflili/ all •-'(-i-e |> »<• tn..»e- 
tore ucreed, ihal Hiiim -h.oihl in re.i.,re.| to |-ie ar- i t*,. fwi >ii.i?oi. i.n.| 

married hi- Ho.lv, tool ire 111 I hi he- u |ium*f..i< ... IT.. Nj,. 

bangs! Rajput*. in Ihe (email- li:.. . ,.r. thil- th'-e-Wol.'l ul :lie -1«... .ir, I, || 
Hhim'e mother had been nlia! - he in 'hi I's ih.- I .'her . -.ole hair 

lieen descended of iii- moon, hut ih- g-nd man I’aiul i hoi ii-tlm.i: in do 
ill the matter, and ill!" holt h • wile had 11..im In ISr g.-l ul w-.nd. This, 1 
«in tol l, i* the >tuer. whirll the \ igpuof Ilija ni-hrs [o hehri.d, uud 

he pruhalilr think-. iliat iIn* hat uf bastards luur ago, and in »neh eir. 

nraisluin-.i, is till Cleat blot nil h:- woi.-hr* n. Ill till- ih-'riet this tribe is 

very nunii'roiis. h -i hair ehofli ..- U'clv lion. the we... an.I pu**et* nu 

considerable e-tue*. *n ihat nu familr em I— traee-l to ilo lime, when ihe 
I’heros, their real ah.-eslnr,. h-ld tor e.emtn. 

There Hre ill this dislriel a fen families ,.l th- llatn ltai|.iil-. wlm pos¬ 
sets small e*!»le., hilt nnne uf tin ni ha* ihe nil- o' H.ja. ifievarr, 
however, eslrrmcd uf rhr hie lint l-uili. th-- Hui»». it,. H.tWs, llir Kwvli- 
hoyahas, and Haras bring the four great faimliri ul Ih- .\|imr prusun'e, 
considered #. the proper r.iuutrt uf tie- lla.ipul Irilir. I he Haras mini lie 

therrfure of the Jn-lha).. into-, whrli was euiujo tied tu five M-irr.il 

■laughters iu marriage la Ihr Mogul ru.per.-r- 1 In arc-mn.l K»rn ,, . v 
register of the eontilry pfiess-wfd hv Hie K d-diang as, if true. -hows, that 
even in very modern limes ihe -aired n.K ho- as-umrd the title uf 
Kshatrit, tin) ire eutnninnly rei-eiied ». -vh I here wa. a Hal i nf III- 
Doiukatur tribe uf n.ililarv Urjl.ui.iii-, ut.« !•».* iii'n lo» seriier. h« 

Steward {Dewin', a -rrihe, who fame Iron- ile .n'« we.t Delhi, and 

soon after waa joined liv t Hrahman, In-fati.-v 1‘utsil.it (his per-on had 
a very handaome daughter, wlinm t'-e HaU fi-i-lr-I un ilistftiog , hut the 

prieat who idaiined a de-ernl from A.-.'Sil >. .. '•>' Hfalmuidiliae. 

aeorned ruch a base allianee; anil inslnred hi- furnd the senli.- u- asu.t 
him (n shunning the degradatiun. Bnlli pr-lended 1- he perleeili. ulaM 
with the allianee. and asked fur 4 nr fdMI rui-ersH. nuOilr ihe Hrahman 
to procure a house auitahle fur thr ucrasion. I hr money »«« readily 
given hv Ihe amorous Mid unsuspertinp ihirf. a -irunv huu*e was l.uili, 
and 500 Haiput. were weretly engaged. On ih- ir,arii«L'e day ihe fond 
and iiiiuurs were poisoned, and given to lie attendants «* ll"’ Ihimkatsi, 
while the Raja and his kinsmen, almut -1" in were murder.*! by 

lb* Rajputs. The murderer, issuing, found the llmwiafar suldieo in the 
agonies of death, and spreading over the ruuiitry sewed Ihe fori., and mil 
the base-born women and children tu death. The scribe »ai at (ir*t oiaile 
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Raja , but bin rank was found too low, and i),e priest arrrpted the other. 
Tlir register (Kanungne;, ivhn gave thi? account is rleorendrd of the irrihe. 
The chiefs descended of the worthy priest, who wan ancestor of the Kals- 
haiignas, ackonwh-dged their descent from Almira, amt llirir having rnnie 
from Onliainuj Hudam, s place west from Ih'lbi; lull say, that they re. 
ceived an order frni.i the kin; of that city to take pii-sessiori of the rotuiire. 
Kalalungs*signifies a profound goose, hut no explanation i* givrii whs 
this tribe should hate assumed so strange a tiilr. It uiu-t howcicr he 
nhseried, that among the natives the goose is not reckoned an idiot. Tim 
Vise ns hate obtained a great pait «f thr Kalatnngsa estate* bv marriacc. 
but in till* district there still remain two chiefs, who hate (he title of Kaja. 
TTiey are ermsidrreil us a low tribe. 

The < 'hauhaii Hajpnts have been mentioned al some length in the ae. 
count of Slialiahad, lull I unlit now mention, that here they are alleged to 
he descended from fire. A eertain Raja of Chitaur had no sou; hut 
having made a bltral offering, with very numerous und expensive cere¬ 
monies, a child y-ued from the fl.uiic-,' was adopted liv the Kai l, and i* 
aorrstor of the Chan Inin tribe, or at lea*t ol their chiefs ; lull every 
person of a trilie, US imijI, claims a d'-vrrit from the rliief's ancestor* 
Pitliaiirii, last king of Delhi, was of this iritis, and a isdUlerul hraueli ol 
the Chitaur family, and on hi- death the D-llii family diiidcd into two 
bratsrhi-a His sms Karan retired into the Dnalieh or Antarved, and hi- 
great graodom '•miietu Imilt Imvj. where hi- deweiid.inls for several gene¬ 
rations seem to hate law vert powerful, and the chief of the family has 
still some estates, while many of the trilie liic in the vicinity. It must, 
however, lie ohsrriid, that llie Palpi family, to wliYh 'lit' nnillieni parts 
of tltiii di-lriet h"1<«ie. and who are generally rrrrirrd a- the descendant* 
of the CtuUur Rajas, do not acknowledge this descent from the tire ; hut 
pretend to he dr-cciided from the family of the sun. T.ieir ancestor" fit"! 
resided at Ajmir. where Ajava Pa la "ns contemporary with Hhoja of Dura 
nagar. lie me killed liy the Mnhainmedans. veins took Ajmir, but hi* 
family retired to Nisod.iiva. and from thence to Chitaur. According tu a 
inaou-cript account, <uid lo have been cn opined lie liana Bahadur -Vn, 
aecond son of Mahndalin Sen. Ruja of Palpa, there were 12 Rains of Chi¬ 
taur. the first of whom, Kurus Sen had four ions Nag Hen. Kamal Hen, 
Manoliur Sen. and Zulrm Sen j Imt Samar Buliudur, hrulher of Hana Ba- 
hadnr, alleges, that Ibttna Sen was the last Raja of Chiianr, and that, oil 
the taking of lli.il < ilv. his four sons retired to four different countries 
This account I think thr must probable. The Cluiuhan* ol this district 
aredesrrndcd of Nng Sen the eldest sob, who settled iu the northern parts 
nf this district, wlierr they attll hate possessions, hut are looked upon as 
rather low, having had frequent initrmarriagci with the impure Inbev ol 
mountaineers, «u that several of them have perfectly Tartar or Chineae 
fares. A brother of Nng Sens, uncording to family tradition, went to Km 
Kangra among the hills of the Punjab, and I believe his descendants still 
hold the place, although disputes have arisen between the (iorkhaleie and 
Han Jit Singha, concerning who should take it into their proireliou 
Another brother went to the with, and I believe is ancestor of the Seliru 
Raja. The youngest brother settled at L'duyupoor, where his descendant* 
remain with the title of Rana, und are reckoned among the very liest of 
the Rnjuuts. According to this amount the Cliauhum should he the same 
with the fhilpawana tribe Ilf Major VVilford, mentioned in the account of 
bhabalwd ; and iu fact Chauhan te nut a Sungskrita word, and probably is 
a rnmipliun of Chitpawana. which signifies of pure spirit« but I aui'as¬ 
sured, that Amrila ftiwa a great Maharashtra chief, now at Benares, and of 
the Pewiyaa family, i» of the Chitpawana tribe, lie i», however, even at the 
holy eily, acknowledged a> a Brahniun, although not of anv of the 10 ai-i- 
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tiiml of the aaered order, but of those tribe- which «ere rpgird hi Parian 

R«ma. The differenee i« perhaps not rrn material, ami will tie f.. 

Oiilv another nndern inslaiwe of w>mr brutehe. of the >aw family brute 
railed Brahman.", while other, are r.ille.l Rupiil-. The Ithalarti. ft.tj pula 
fume from (he we. I hank of the Yamuna heloir Affra, nhrrr llmv are 
numerous and powerful : hut I hate learnnl iiolhiin' (lieu ori^m, nor 
have they possessed that aiiiinlry loopj «• it I or merit brimmed n> , m j,,,. 

K urt- trilie named Vrwa, the member. ol of tie It rail . . . inihn| 

ajputa, lull indulgein many impure rn-twitn. or, a- I would »ae, trlaiu 

the custom* of tin ir aiire.iora 

The Itahanar. are ten nuineroii. loillh alol rj-t from l.aLhiiau. bill 
are only of inferior birth In thi» ili'lriel an- a tea ol tli>- *• A arw.tr inbe 

mentioned in the account of MuihaKul. a- ..tin- parlli of mihiiirr 

Brahman., part1 1 nf K.,|pul-, Iferr, a. oi’ll a> in ilten on^inal mat aril 
from Agra, the) are nil rei k.nnd a- ■•elolii'Hi.' to the U'ler ia*t<- 

111 this district are-tone P.inhar l(a;;oi|.. In Ibe aettmul .if sh.th.ihad 
I have Inentioneil, that llm-e prell'IMllllV to be >neli were in laet lllntr. or 
Bluiuais, anti the Mine mii-iii >ir .ii|>p<»i-il to lie the na here. where the 
Muirs were ion e lord, of tin- • •uinlrt , but the lll.ai. here tin not prelrnd 
Co have any kindred With (III I'aribar.. anil the latter are not unit allowed 
In be a pure, bill a high tube I here are .till mam inlet iimrif will, the 
CiauUm.t Rajput. oil flu* bank-of the Viloonn below Kalpi, ami tbr.r 
two seem to l»a\r had lrei|U'fit h-- lor the pi»..e..tori *.f the whole 

roiliilry, until the ('liuudi I- m|erfi*|ei| .uni reilme-l the powei ot hulk; 
but near Hapln Ikhtlid. Inefi-I-., lord-hip uaao-d I i haliar.t, wtoeh beloiiit* 
to the I'aribar.-, and I. Ill .•util loca-an- iudr|K-ui|e»t J'lie high l.llllililil 
lief, lloweier, will Hill :.i\e llo'lll Itinr dulltbter- in iinirrotj-r 

The llauiiuulptdiia.. wim hate been ..edctl iu their r-lan« ill the 

western part, of tin- d.-met •« the Vi-ni-. .rent i.ii.-niall. t.. hate ■■uiie 
from (be country Itelween the tunge. .uel l..d.loeoi t..H oil- Kanponr, 

where they are .aid to lie -till mu:.. luev ale e n-.dere.t >- lullici 

of low inrlb ritere are a lew ll, 0 |Ul. of tb' l-imr i-itlu called Tonp- 
y#r in the tulvar ilialeet. Alllinu.h iht la-i llin-tn k ng*-d any noli- 
belonged to till, tribe, if |. l|ol eon-olered a* of lot'll rank 'I l.e-r princes 
were indeed ..inutile berelie. 

The Kinawars, numerous ami lucla in the Hlnii-ul|e.nr ili.trn I. are here 

held in littlr estimation, and their ..II. I'lieri are lore •ohm* 

Ilhunifihar Rajputs, who are prob ildi of ... origin with llie Bbtingi- 

bur Brahmans, some on lHoionilip pule bier-, Iwom^ taken tin- former, 

and sunn* the lutler title. Mam \ .|de indeed here tr 1 u*e both title, to 

this trilie, and eall Ibe tiieiulier. merely lilniiigih.it., a- i- wiiulli done in 
the Rhapulpnor di'trirt. The Karima II .iput - are not num'roii. uh the 
norther a aide of the Sarayu; hat there are .aid to lie many near Kopa, 
in the southern part of the district. Tie s are Imt a low raee. 

The Pandit heard aim of the follow in.' tribe- mine of then, ..roll., 

and here all considered low, nor eoiild I lear.. anythin!; i niierriiinir rilwt 
their origin, or the reason of their names, whiehwin t hauiargaiir, Ihk.hit. 
i'alawa, Suruwar, I'aharor, Mrrunur, Ks.kaud, Mellnva. Kalhariia "f ha- 
tholiva, Naroui, llonawar. lihatawar, »isrL'«b*n.-‘i. Itheminv'iia, fiaja- 
rauliha. Bhalesnltan, Solangki, Thaparhhafri, I hakarwar, leiiha, <b»u- 
biya, Kushbamaliva, Bel glint iv a, Pa. ha.lm.ia. and Mirrahaniya. I he 
Dhenmigivas arc probably the iame with tlnAava.u-.su t ailed ouarriiiint 
of their deacent from the cow. . . 

By far the greater part ofti.e Rajputs follow -age- of the eaered order, 
12 per cent, however, may adhere to the liamauaii'li-, and * jter rent to 
the Atithts. lixrepl the ' follow. rs ol llie Ramanandi. they eat animal 
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food, when they cm procure it; but all hare abandoned the flesh of the 
wild hog, although it ii renembered, that the lower tribes of them were 
in (he habit of eating this game. Xnue of them acknowledge that they 
itiink apirituoua Iii|«ur. Very few will condescend to hold the plough. 
The men of high birth make money by marrying the daughter* of rich 
ehiefa of inferior rank ; but they are in great trouble how to dispose id 
their daughter*, bevatiae they trill n«t oti any aecounl giiethem to person* 
of lower rank, and must of the higher rank wishing to marry low girls 
with large fortunes, (here is the utmost difficulty in procuring husbands 
for their daughters. Heme, hi it was not expected that the daughters, if 
unmarried, would lie able tu live chaste, but uould bring disgrace on the 
family, it was judged prudent by the Autorha SuryabangMS, the (■utiluinus, 
the Haras, and the 1 arasas to' breed few or no' daughter*; hut to put 
them to death wLrn horn. This formerly was done openly as a matter of 
course, in which no otic hud a right to interfere. Since the linglish grucrn- 
ment, they have often sent their wives to he delivered in the .Nu'viib's 
country, or they hare started the infants, and said that they died of disease 
Another strange cireuni-lanre contributed to this Lafhnrou* custom 
Among these haughty soldiers, the title of father-in-law (Snarurl is held 
bighlv contemptuous, nod a K;ijput would huld it perfectly justifiable to 
cut flown any one who applied it to him. The Sirnets, Vi'cni, and 
other high castes, which have not adopted this barbarous custom respect¬ 
ing their female children, are held very necesaituu* by procuring in at die- 
of suitable rank, and tlicir girls are often married to persons, who, though 
of high birth, are very unable to support them in the splendour of rank 
All llie Rajputs are willing tu carry guns; but they selduni are willing In 
submit to discipline, non the higher tribes would not admit of any res. 
triction on their drrs* or custom*. Some few (tH families) are traders. 
Although some men of rank understand acconipts, they do not enter into 
any revenue serrice, except superiuleudiug me estates of their chief, uor 
do they follow the law. 

All the Baniyns here are reckoned Vaisyas, or as belong¬ 
ing to the third Hindu caste, while the Kayaslhas are here 
reckoned only Sudrus. This of course gives great offence to 
the scribes, who since the Company’s government have natu¬ 
rally risen into great authority, and in the reports, which 
these people gave, and my people having similar prejudices, 
took, only the Agarwala Baniyas were admitted among the 
gentry; hut this, although adopted in the tables, I am assured 
by the Pandits of the district is not fair, and the whole Bani¬ 
yas arc here considered as entitled to the appellation of 
Ashraf; and I have no doubt, that the same is the case in 
Shuhubad, where from similar causes I have been misled. 
The Agarwalas amounting to 101 families are the highest; 
next to these arc the Bamawars, amounting to about 2SQ 
houses, and the Unayi, amounting to about 170 houses. The 
remaining tribes are rather impure, and nearly of the same 
rank; the Agarharis amounting to about 550 houses, the 
Kasongdhan to 1,410, the Jaunpuris to 24, the Kamulpuri to 
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■bout 30, the Runiwars to 47f>, the kaw.ranis Uio 

Rastogia to 4, the Kamul kolas to ifc*. an.I the Have i„ .to. 
The two first ranks do not jwrniit their aul.ni* t«. mam. ..ml 
observe the rules which Yum a- ought t.» On this 

account, such of them, os arc orthodox. arc permitted i.. 
learn one-half of the Guyatri. from which all the lower tnii.-s 
ore totally excluded. The olh< r- Lit p m.lnn. eonciihmev 
Being rich, u struggle lias taken place f.*r the guidance ..f 
their spirituals. The Brahmam li.ue relumed about a half; 
but a large proportion of the A cm « alas.« Im an- the richest, 
are heretical Srawak-. The remaining halt i. di sided among 
the Ramanandts, Atithis, kmirp.uith, Nan.ik, S.u vui.imi- 
panth, ke. In the account of lldiar l hate -opposed, that 
the Agarwalas aim mini Agr.i . hut this I find, i- a mistake. 
They came from n city called Agroha Aeorowda or Agitoa, 
Rencll's Memoir, map at p. thV, a here there «:i» formerly a 
great deal of Wealth and trade. It i* said, that when nut¬ 
house there failed, each ot the others contributed a liru-L and 
live rupees, which formed u slock siilhcUnt to enable the 
bankrupt to re-tromtncncc trade with adtauiagc. 

In this district the liulwais or confect inner.-,, are reckoned 
nearly of the lame rank with the B.uiiya«, Is iiig inferior to 
the two highest ranks, und higher than the mure impure mer¬ 
chants, although they keep widow* n« c-.iirillnev-; hut all 
ranks except the Sarwariya Brahmans, eat the con lections 
which they prepare. Their spiritual guides if *!•••> are of 
the sacred order, arc the Bandit', lint many adhere to the 
Ramanandis, Atithis, &c. Tln-ir Rumliil* are pure Brah¬ 
mans. They may amount to .toll I.. »1 which 70 are 

merchants, and 7 are sugar holier.-. 

In Gorukhpoor the kundus are reekuned among the \ ai- 
syas, although a great part of them are uific farmer*, nor do 
tlieir women parch grain ; but main keep *hop-, and the 
term Vaisya here seems merely to imply inerelemt, and is 
almost unconnected with caste. The Kandu* are considered 
as on a par with the lower Raima.-. One half of them lute 
Brahman Gurus, the others are ot all the sect* which the 
Baniyas follow. Their Purohil* are pure Brahmans. I heir 
widows become concubines, but they abstain from drinking 
liquor in public, and Rajputs do not scruple to drink their 
water, although they cat the wild hog In all there may be 
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2,124 families, of which about 1,623 are mere farmers, 417 
are traders, and 24 are artists. By far the greatest part, 
above 1,600 families, are called Madhyadesis, from having 
belonged to the central kingdom of the world, in which this 
district was included. The remainder is divided among the 
Kanojiyas, Oongr, and Chungchara, the last the smallest in 
number. 

The Sudras here are usually divided into four classes, in 
the following order, the Salsudra, Sudra, Mahusudra, and 
Antyaja; but the people, who assisted me in making up tlii« 
account, could not with certainty refer each caste to its class; 
for they never had bestowed pains to enquire concerning the 
various claims of such low persons. 

The Pandits here insist, that the Kayasthas are mere 
Sudras, and that they are lower than the Randus; but on 
necount of their influence they are included among the gentry 
(Ashruf)- All who have been long settled in this district live 
pure, and are endeavouring all they can to elevate themselves 
from the dregs of the people; but this 1ms as yet failed of 
success, as many of their kindred from other countries, who 
come here, still adhere to their impurity, and sit on the same 
mat with the pure men of this district. This impurity consists 
in drinking spirituous liquors, and in eating meat killed by a 
butcher. They do not keep widows as concubines. The 
highest Brahmans will not eat in their house, and the sweat- 
meats which they offer, even to the lowpr Brahmans, must 
not pass through their hands, und must be conveyed by a 
Brahman; but a Brahman admits them without scruple to 
■it on the same mat with him, which he will not do to any 
individual of a lower tribe, who docs not happen to be ricli 
or powerful. None of them here will touch the plough j but 
they have been highly favoured in obtaining their hinds, the 
rents having in general been at the disposal of their kinsmen. 
There are, it is said, of this caste 10,804 families, of whom 
almost the whole are of the Sribastavs tribe. Perhaps 100 
families of these are called Khara Srikastav, and pretend to 
be the only true Sribastav, alleging that the others, who are 
called simply Sribastavs are bastards, a compliment returned 
to the K.haras by the multitude. Many of the Sribastavs 
descended of some families who accompanied the Sirnets 
from the west, call themselves Pangrc, and are generally 
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allowed to be higher than the otlu-rs. There mav be ||» 
families of Gnur Kayasthas, 15 of Ktanaks. two of Hhattana- 
gar, and about ten who are avowedly bastard* .Krishnnpak- 
shis). Almost all the Kayasthas have farm*, and as many at 
can find employment use the pen in the revenue and judicial 
departments; for almost the whole <[$) can read and write 
and many understand Persian. A few are trader*, and a few 
carry arms in the police and revenue department*, for here 
the civil officers are armed. 

The Ahirsin this country are reckoned next in rank to the 
Kayasthas. A few. as lias been mentioned, have become 
Muhatnmedans, but the number remaining pagan is very great. 
Their proper duty is to tend cuttle, and prepare imik : hut 
by far the greater part now hold the plough, although they 
are in the exclusive possession uf the profession* belonging to 
their caste: that is to say, no one except them is hired to 
tend cattle, although the- infirm of pour families tend their 
own herds; and they here posses* the exclusive right of 
milking the cow, so that on all occasions, for this purpose an 
Ahir must he hired, even by the low tribes. All people, 
however, may prepnre the cow's milk, and may milk the 
buffalo. A few of the Ahirs deal in cattle, hut as partners 
with Brahman. Some of them also are armed men in the 
service of the police; and cattle stealers are usually sus¬ 
pected to belong to this tribe. When the Kajas had feud*, 
the Ahirs were usually employed to plunder. The Kujput 
chiefs have certain families of the Ahirs, tin- women of w hich 
serve as wet nurBes for their children, and the men are at¬ 
tached to their persons. These families are called llar- 
gahas, have received of course great favour, and several of 
them arc very rich; but the others look down on them, a* 
having admitted their women to too great familiarity with the 
chiefs. The Ahirs arc also much employed to show game, as 
they are* well acquainted with tin- forests. Many arc em¬ 
ployed as carters, in bringing timber from the woods, a few 
are engaged in trade. They are reckoned a pure trilie: lint 
even Kayasthas will not drink water from their house, although 
any Brahman will employ them to carry his vessels filled with 
water. On the day of the Dewali, they eat tame pork; and 
on all occasions, such as are not of the sect of \ ishnu, eat 
the wild hog. Their Purohits arc pure Brahmans, and moat 
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of tbeir sages belong to tbe sacred order; but some follow the 
Ratnanandis, some tbe Atitbis, and a few Kavir. There arc 
no sages called Jhunukiyat, such as mentioned in the account 
of Behar. There are, however, some people called Jungkaha, 
who sing and beat drums at births and marringes. In all 
there may he 27,877 pagan families, of whom about 70 per 
cent, are Goyar, or Goyal, 20 per cent, are Harhoras, and -1 
per cent, are Kanojiyas. The first are the highest, and the 
last the lowest, being by all admitted to drink spirituous 
liquors, while the people of this country deny that the others 
permit themselves this indulgence, which would deprive them 
of their services; but the Pandit of the survey alleges, that 
even the highest of them told him, that they were in the habit 
of drinking. They all acknowledge that they are willing to 
keep widow* as concubines; and, when an elder brother dies, 
the younger brother takes the widow. 

Next to the Ahirs the Kurmis here hold the highest place; 
and in Parraona they obtained the whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title of Raja. This, however, 
was bestowed on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah; but it 
gave great offence to the Rajputs, and has been discontinued. 
Tbe families most nearly connected with the chiefs of Pur- 
raona, and some others, who were Chaudkuris of I’ergunahs, 
are reckoned Athraf, and scorn the plough. While a great 
many of the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become 
aahamed of the term kurnu, and reject all additions to the 
name* above mentioned, although it is well known, that they 
are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this name. 
On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called 
Kunmi, or Kunbi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have 
written Cunabi; for it is one of the most generally diffused 
and numerous tribes in India; and in Malawa has risen to 
great power by the elevation of Sindhiya to the government 
of Ujjain. This person was a Kunni; but I am told, that at 
his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Rajputs, as they 
would have been here had the Parraona family been a little 
more powerful. There is some reason to suspect, that their 
claim is better founded than that of many who have had more 
success; for it ia alleged by many, that they are the tame with 
the Tharus, whose claim to be descended of the family of the 
sun, is supported by many circumstances which must be ah 
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lowed to have some weight, although I Jo not think th.-m 
condiwint. If the Kurmis, however, are the same with the 
Tharua, they ore at any rate descended i.f the m,.st powerful, 
most civilized, ami most ancient tribe, that has In . ti sovereigns 
of the country since the time at h\i»r of the family ..f the >uu. 
As the Tharus, however, are impure, the ho rim- •trrim.'u-U 
deny the connection, they being nearly as p« r ,. :is the \htr>. 
They formerly cat wild pork; hut now reject it. and w ill not 
acknowledge that they drink spirituous liipn.r. They keep 
widows as concubines. Their (iurtts and l'iir»liii> .ue the 
same with those of the Ahirs. The families tvekoued \ .lira 1 ', 
perhaps 110 houses, can read and w rite. Ml are willm.; ,.i 
carry arms, ami several do >u. The I’alanawar- and >.utlia- 
wara, unless exceedingly poor, will not hire themselves as 
ploughmen, nor on any summit act as tlonu *tic»: Imr. except 
the Ashraf families, ail are willing to plough; and. except the 
two above-mentioned tribes, the others are willing to he d»- 
■nestic servauts. On the whole, there are about fami¬ 

lies, of which Uli per cent, may he. Saitliawar, ,W jut relit. 
Yasawars, C percent. Gujaratis. -* per cent. Dhalphnr, or 
clod piercers, l per cent. I’utanawars, ami I percent. ('Ini- 
naus, or Chandanis, nnd Aklmrwar-. The Saitliawar- seem 
to be the same with those called \ymlhyas, in IVeh.ir. being 
by far the most common near Ayndliya. 'I he't a-awars are 
thought to have come from Jaya-a. a great ni.ii.nfiirliiring 
country S.E. from Laklman ’.5aye» II , hi which c-i-c the 
name Yasawar, often used in the accounts -f district- formerly 
surveyed, should be written Jaya-awar. a< the i’amliis here 
contend should be the case. 

Nearly of the same rank with the Kurmis are the K.'iiri", 
who cultivate kitchen gardens and field-,ami w ho never become 
soldiers. They are often called .Murawa, from the radishes, 
which they rear. They have the same priests with the Kur- 
mis, and eat in the same manner: but most of tbem are of the 
sect of Vishnu, and altogether reject animal food. Their 
whole number may be 10;i4S families, of which 57 per cent, 
are called Kanojiyas; 26 per cent, are called Baliamaniyus, it 
is said from a territory of that name in the cast part of tins 
district; 13 per cent, are Sarwariyas, named after tins part <d 
the country; 3 per cent, arc Goyits; and 1 per cent. • aru- 
hars. The Barai, who cultivate betlc leaf, arc here reckoned 
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equal to the Ksiris. A great proportion of them are mere 
cultivator* of grain, and some few (71 families) are mere re¬ 
tailers of the betle leaf, very little being reared in this district. 
The families may in all amount to 1059, of which more than 
eighteenths come from Jayosa, being called Jayasavrara, a 
name which in former accounts has been corrupted into 
Yasawar. Nine-tenth* of the remainder are called Chaurasis, 
from a territory near Mcrxapoor, and the small remainder is 
from Kanoj. 

In this district, these three tribes of cultivators are reckoned 
superior to most artificers, although there ate many who ob¬ 
serve almost equally the laws of Hindu purity, that is, they 
abstain from spirituous liquors, and from meat killed by a 
butcher; but they still eat the wild boar, although some are 
Ix'ginning to reject this food. The following are the tribes 
of this kind. They are all allowed to keep concubines, and 
the younger brother must keep his elder brother's widow. 
They have Brahman Purohits, and the sacred ordera are will¬ 
ing to give them instruction, but many of them adhere to the 
Kamananilis and Atilhis. 

The Lohar, or blacksmiths, who in Behar are reckoned ins- 
pure, in this district, as well as Bengal, are reckoned pure, 
and are the highest among the artificers, except the confec¬ 
tioners, who hold in some measure a place between the Vai- 
syas and Sudras, and the Barai. They all work at their pro¬ 
per profession; hut many are also Carpenters, and more have 
farms, which they cultivate at leisure hours. The whole may 
amount to 1595 families. The carpenters (Barhais) occupy 
the place next to the blacksmiths, and, like them, follow their 
profession, only at their leisure hours they cultivate a little 
land for their own use. 

The people who make red lead, in number nine families, 
constitute here a separate caste of nearly the same rank with 
coppersmiths. Coppersmiths are divided into no less than 
three castes, which,although they follow the different branches 
of the profession without distinction, do not intermarry, and 
each contends for superiority, although by all others they are 
reckoned on an equality. 

The Tharus, once lords of this country, and claiming to be 
the descendants of the family of the sun, are divided into two 
kinds, the highest of which, the Nalapuriyas, are thrust thus 
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far down, and tin- other* arc wink much lower. The \,J». 
puriyaa observe tolerably the rnU c.rilunlu purity.and have 
I'padhyaya Brahmans, the highest wfth. vu-rr.1 order„n die 
hills, for their priest*, «liilr the K.otuii.nuli, alK | \tithi*. an- 
their spiritual guides. They cal tin- »j 1 ,| h.»g, hut reject 
fowls, and the tame sow. They nut amount to l.iJ families. 

The Hnwaui*. Mentioned in Bi-h.ir ns the d<-xcnid:uil* „f 
Jarasandha, are cuniim-d to the Uinlcr- ot Mitl.ila. where 
they are numerous. Here there an- only Mil t.nntlie.s. and 
these are held oil the Imnlen of impurity. The khawji... like 
the Rnwanis, are all slavi», and are said to hate accompanied 
theChauhun Kajn. when this warlike thief retired from fhi- 
taur to the hills, and to hare carried his luggage. Thrv hate 
ever since continued in the xcrvicvofliisdi-M-i-mlatiK and are 
partly employed in the cultivation of their personal estates, 
partly as the most coiilidemial dunk-sties. Almut thirty fami• 
lies are now settled on the private estate that the Kaju of 
Palpa still holds on the plains ot this district. 

The Domra, who work in ImiiiIhnis. have disgraced them- 
■elves not only by their inordinate appetite, for they will eat 
food prepared by any one except a washerman, hut by remov¬ 
ing dead carcasses, and by lieing public executioners, while 
their women do not scruple to cwifev, that they drink spi¬ 
rituous liquors. They arc very few in number 7tf futilities). 
Many allege, that they were once lord' of the country, and 
that the Domkatar tribe of military Brahmans are not in 
reality different, hut abandoned their impurity-, when raised 
to the military rank by Mahananda. 

The llululkhor or sweepers reject the food dressed liy 
washermen, although they make uo scruples about a good 
dish, into which even a Christian lias thrust his knife, 1 hose 
called pagans amount to about il~ families. Having detailed 
the tribes of Hindus,* I now proce»d to give some general 
account of their manners, which differ more from those in 
Shahabad than the latter do from those in lieliar, although 
the Brahmans of Kanuj have possession of both this district 
and Shahabad, while the Majas are in possession of Bclmr; 
but it must be observed, that the Brahmans of Shahabad be¬ 
long chiefly to the Sanauriya and Antarvedi provinces, while 

• On accotmt of the necessity of eronwniiin? -I' ar '; P** 1 ’* "* '**' 

Hindu and Midiainmedau irihr* have been omitted .£■' , 
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those or this district arc chiefly Sarwariyas, who coniiiler 
the manners of the other two provinces so disgraceful, that 
many affect to speak with contempt of these provincials, and 
would wish it to be understood, that these only are Kanojiya 
Brahmans, while the Sarwariyas form a separate and more 
elevated race. 

Many Bengalese indeed are willing to admit, that the rules 
of Hindu purity and religion are more strictly observed here 
than in the province of Behar. Considering the enormous 
proportion of the high castes, it is indeed wonderful that 
more attention is not paid both to purity and to the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies. 

Almost all the young women, who can afford it, wear in 
dress the petticoat, although it is not a legal Hindu dress, 
and which therefore they must lay aside when they perform 
any religious ceremony or the important office of cook; nor 
are widows permitted to use this vanity. The men also on 
all public occasions, such as visiting the great, or at their 
marriages, endeavour, if possible, to imitate the Muham- 
medan dress, nor do Pandits even scruple on such occasions 
to wear the turban and trowsers. 

The Sarwariya Brahmans, and all the sacred order here 
imitate their example, do not eat rice cleaned hy boiling, 
that is purchased in the market. What is cleaned without 
boiling, may be anywhere purchased; yet the distinction is 
very slight, for the Brahmans' women never clean the rice 
themselves, and low women are employed to boil the rice 
before it is cleaned. The conscience is saved by this opera¬ 
tion being performed in the Brahman's house, and by the 
water used being drawn, and carried home in his vessels, for 
this is done by the low women employed to clean the grain. 
The Brahmans here in general decline to eat parched grain 
purchased from a shop, and sweetmeats, consisting of grain 
and sugar fried in oil, they altogether reject; but they use 
the confections made of sugar and curds, and they carry 
grain to the parcher’s ahop, who prepare it before them, and 
eat this without scruple. They never eat either of these 
refreshments without purifying the place, on which they sit, 
with cowdung and wateT; a ceremony that elsewhere is only 
considered necessary at regular meals. They eat goat's flesh 
both when sacrificed, and when killed on purpose; but will 
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not purchase a joint from the shop of * professed butcher. 
They eat also deer, porcupine*, and harra, partridges, quails, 
pigeons, turtle-doves, and wild ducks of several kinds, and 
fish. It is admitted that, according to the written law, the;, 
might eat wild hog, lizards, turtle, and wild pullets ; but any 
one, who presumed to do so, would infallibly lose caste. 
Two or three l'andits are shrewdly suspected of drinking in 
the worship of the goddess; but they keep it as secret aa 
possible; as, if clearly proven, they would undoubtedly lose 
caste. From the vast number of stills, however, and the 
small number ofthe low tribes there con he little doubt, that 
many persons of pure birth drink in private, but all deny 
the doing so as strongly as the Brahmans. The Rajputs, 
Baniyas, Kayasthas, Ahir, Kurini, and Kairi, who form a 
large proportion of the remaining Hindus, live nearly on the 
same footing with the Brahmans, only, except the chief fa¬ 
milies of Rajputs, they muke no difficulties about who cleans 
their rice, or about sweetmeats and parched grains. In fact 
there ere more strict livers among these lower trilics in pro¬ 
portion, than in the sacred order, a much larger proportion of 
the low people being of the sect of Vishnu, which altogether 
rejects animal food, and rice cleanrd by boiling. The greater 
part of the pure Sudras pretend to be n» strict as the Brah¬ 
mans respecting liquor. The abominable tribes here forming 
a Urge proportion, and there being few intermediate grada¬ 
tion*, the number of tame swine is very great, and the impure 
indulge their appetites as much as in Behar. 

The Brahmans, and all the women except of the lowest 
dregs of impurity never arooke tobacco, cacept as a medicine, 
but for this restraint they make up by chewing. 1 he men 
of all degrees lower than Brahmans smoke without aheme. 
Brahmans may without lost of caste intoxicate themselves 
with hemp; but it ia only used to sny considerable extent 
by those who have abandoned the pleasures of the world for 
a religious life. 

The funeral expense* here, as in Behar, are very moderate, 
nor U it usual to read the funeral ceremony, when a corpse 
ia burned, even when a faithful spouse accompanies lie* 
husband on the pile. The eeremony * read only at the 
funerals of Rajaa, or very principal Pandits. The mourning 
lasts from 10 to 50 days according to the rank ofthe panic*. 
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the highest mourning least. During the mourning ten of¬ 
ferings (Pindas) are made, and thrown into the river. When 
the mourning it over, an offering is made to the Mahapatra 
Brahmans, and obsequies (Sraddha) are performed. The 
Tithi or annual commemoration of deceased parents is usually 
performed, and also that called the Pitarpakshas as in Behar, 
but the monthly commemorations are neglected. The mori¬ 
bund are treated as in Behar; and all, who can afford it, 
give a cow to the Brahmans. Those, who are poor, give 4 
anas, which are called the price of a cow. 

The expenses of marriage, especially of women, are very 
heavy, and, as 1 have mentioned, hsve led in some instances 
to the moat barbarous practices. Persons are much blamed 
who do not procure husbands for their daughters before tbe 
age of puberty; but the young women, whose parents have 
neglected, are not considered impure; and it is the lowest 
ranks, that marry eirliest, both because the expense it 
moderate, and because young widows are not among them 
condemned to celibacy. The marriage season lasts five months, 
but the heats of spring are the most common, the great 
harvest being then over, and the people of course being then 
fullest handed, while the poor farmers have then little to do. 
The scarcity of milk in the cold season is also a strong objec¬ 
tion to marriages being then celebrated, as milk forms a 
principal part of the feast. China is not considered as at all 
necessary. An eldest son cannot be married to an eldest 
daughter, nor can a first born son be married in tbe month 
Jyaishtba. Unless a wife has no children, it is not usual for 
a man to take a second, nor is it here considered lawful; but 
some rich men indulge themselves, nor is any punishment or 
atonement thought necessary, the two wives, indeed, in general 
take care, that the sufferings of tbe man should be adequate 
to his fault. Tbe marriage here is only a betrothing as in 
Behar. Consummation does not take place until after puberty. 
Certain Brahmans of the Sakadwipi race, and called Somang- 
galis, have a hereditary right to some fees on marriages in 
most parts of the district, but not in all. This right is said 
to have been granted to them by different Rajas. The 
custom of widows burning with their husband's corpse is much 
honoured, and little monuments are raised over the places of 
the sacrifice. These are much more numerous than one 
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would expect from the number of sacrifices aalal annually to 
occur, which amount to about thirteen. Many irregularities 
arc admitted to favour n custom considered mi honorable; 
nor i« any religious ceremony thought necessary, which pro¬ 
bably aroae front the office of the priest having been dangerous 
during the Mogul government. Our poliee, 1 believe, never 
inquires into the matter, to know whether the net on the 
part of the woman is really voluntary. Widow* nl the 
highest castes may hum at nny period slier their husband* 
death, that they please, even if they have been present, when 
their husbands died: nor is ll.i* here admitted t<» In- nil ir¬ 
regularity, a* it would be considered in Ih-Mg.il. Hut aiaiMig 
the irregularities admitted for the sake of encouraging a 
practice thouglit so laudable, I may mention a widow of 
Bakhira. who 10 or It! years ago burned herself with her 
husband's eorpse. She had an only sun five nr six year* of 
age; and, there being no relation to take rare ol him, she look 
the child with heron the pile, laixi heard at Hangs i of a widow 
who did not hum herself will, her huslund. but sometime 
after his death she lost her son, and she was burned with 
his corpse, a much more iMtur.il aetiun than llie former, which 

is altogether shucking. . . 

The custom of concubinage .Sagais' is perfectly on the 
same footing ns in Hehar. When a division nf property »•**•* 
place, the children l.v virgin* get I" share*, am lltotv >y 
widows have six shares. I inn-mcl ■••mm ur ■•*«*. *' ,a 
have children, lose caste, ..or is the lather ol the rb.ld bound 
to provide either for it or the mother ; hut the man, ... ««y 
caste that docs not admit of concubines. loses caste by fornica¬ 
tion, unless he be of a temporal power sufficient to set tbe 
la. at defiance, as i* the case with Kajpu.* ami 
both of whom have connection with even .nfideU w«h«u» 
disgr.ee. No man i. however flerate. to »Mh 
women of a rank higher than himself. Although the » nd« 
Uw prohibit, the capital punishment of ""g? 

from time immemorial, until the hnghsh r- 'J 
mitUd the near relation, to put to death “V®* 
disgraced them; nor was it considered as« - U P 
theVTrnment to interfete. It is -deed 
persons of rank have on such an account 
mother, to death, young widows left as m. ge 
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estate* during the minority of their son having great tempta¬ 
tions; nor, until their sons arrival at manhood, durst any one 
presume to blame their licentious conduct, the paramour 
having usually the whole power of the estate. 

In the account of each division I have mentioned the most 
prevailing sects, and in the account of castes some farther 
explanation has been given. The Brahmans are chiefly of 
the sect of Saiva, Rama is the next most common favourite, 
then the female power, a very few worship Krishna, and hia- 
nak has acquired no considerable number of followers. There 
are here none so bigoted bb not to pray to any god that may 
come in the way, nor to speak of any without reverence. It 
must be observed, that the Hindus have two forms of secret 
worship (Upadesa). One, given to the three castes that wear 
the thread, is taken from the Vedas, and is called the Gayatri 
or Vaidika Upadesa, and ia taught by any person who knows 
it to the youth when he assumei the thread; but a great many 
even of the sacred order soon forget it; and of the lower 
castes, except Rajas and rich merchants, few recollect the 
part which has perhaps once been read or repeated to them. 
The other secret form, taken from the Tantras, is only com¬ 
municated by the person adopted as sage or Guru, and is re¬ 
peated by him into the ear of the adherent. It is therefore 
called the Tantrika Upadesa, or Gunimukhi, and in this dis¬ 
trict the most common phrase, at least among the unlearned, 
is to say that such or such a man has employed such a priest 
to blow in his ear. Every one, when be assumes the thread, 
goes through the ceremony of receiving the Gayatri; but 
many decline receiving the Tantrika Upadesa until they ad¬ 
vance in years; because the sage is troublesome, and after 
this instruction men are required to put themselves under 
more restraint. Very many of the Brahmans neglect praying 
for the remission of their sins; and the lower castes of course 
very seldom trouble themselves about the matter. 

The number of images of Siva, under the form of the 
Lmgga, is exceedingly great, and all who belong to this sect 
pretend to follow the doctrine of Sangbara, although the Ati- 
this, who are the guides for msny, and are every where the 
priests of these idols, have departed very much from the rules 
of their great doctor, and most of the Brahmans know nothing 
•bout them. His work* are, however, rather more studied 
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than in the cut. Although the se t of Vishnu is very nu¬ 
merous, the images of any gods of this class arc chiefly con- 
fined to the convents of Ramuundis, or other religious men¬ 
dicants; and these gods arc most commonly worshipped in 
private under the form of the stones called Ssl.igramas. 
Rama and Situ arc by far the most common object of worship, 
Krishna has a few adherents, and still fewer join R HI |ha to 
that god; but the most common images in temple*, unit! to 
belong to this sect, arc usually called Yasudi-v or Chiitur- 
bhuja, although others of the same form have horn variously 
named; and they all seem to me to have hern taken from 
ruins belonging to the scet of Buddha; not from any connec¬ 
tion between the sects, hut because the images were disco¬ 
vered, attracted notice, and required some orthodox name or 
other. One of them is called i'arasuraiun, although ihrre is 
no form of worship by which that deity could lie addressed, 
nor has it any resemblance to the figure, under which hr is 
usually represented. 

Although the scet of Sakti is not numerous, there an- a 
good many temples and images of the destructive female 
spirits, who are applied to by all when ill fear. The wor¬ 
ship of Kali lias been introduced since the l-'nglish took 
possession,* some of (he wise nu n of the east having told the 
wiseacres here that she is the deity of the l-'.nghsh, to whose 
favour they entirely owe their great Mieces*. I 'util this 
deity was introduced, it was not common to call the femulu 
power by any peculiar name; she was usually spoken of, and 
worshipped as Devi or Iihuwani, two appellations implying 
merely die goddess, although hy the lulirr term Sitala is 
commonly understood. There may Ik- b few images culled 
Surya, but they are of no celebrity ; and there arc many of 
Ganes, but merely as an attendant on Siva; nor did I hear 
of one person who belongs to die sects which worship these 
gods as their favourite. 

The most learned that I have consulted concerning the 
Gramyadevataa say, that these ancient object* of worship 
were originally anonymous; and that the place consecrated 
to the worship was called the Sthan ur place of the Gramya- 


• This is but liulc complimentary, as Kali i« «.ie of the most cruel and 
hlood-thiniy of ibe Hindu deities.—[£n.] 
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denti, or Dibajar, which latter term ia almost the only** 
used hen, or indeed known, except to the learned. Ahm 
ever/ old village (Astili Mauxa) in most divisions has such a 
place generally on a high spot, and under a large tree; but in 
a few villages there ia no public place, and the ceremonies are 
performed in the house of the priest. In Parr son a, however, 
it was said, that very few villages had a place for the worship 
of their protecting gods. It is supposed that it ia only of 
late that any of these place* have been dedicated to peculiar 
deities, and chiefly when inhabitants have been settled in a 
place that baa long been waste, and its original Sthon neg¬ 
lected or unknown. On such occasions the magicians callu-i 
Sokha are consulted, and the one employed, after going 
through many ceremonies, points out the proper place, and 
following the fashion of the day, mentions some god or r hoit, 
who is to be considered as the Dihuyar. The priest is always 
of some very low caste, Chainar, or Dossd, and offers swine 
and spirituous liquor at harvest Lome, and other fixed occa¬ 
sions, receiving front the people a certain allowance to defray 
the expense, even where a great ghost of some higher caste, 
or god of the Brahmans has been selected, although in the 
former case the proper priest is slwnv s of the ghost's caste, 
and in the latter a Brahman or Atithi. In a few of the latter 
cases, where the god selected could not with decency be of¬ 
fered pork, tlie usual offerings arc made by the impure priest 
at his own house, as I have above mentioned. The appoint¬ 
ment of ghosts or peculiar gods to be Dihuyar*, although 
common in many parts of the district, is in many others con¬ 
sidered as quite irregular, and the places dedicated to the 
worship of these ghosts und deities are considered as quite 
distinct from that of the Dihuyar. The Sokhas indeed, who 
direct the affair, are ignorant fellows; and, were they the 
moat learned men in the country, they probably would fall 
into an equal number of errors, as no i'undit whom I have 
eonaulted can give any rational account of the origin of thia 
worship, of the nature of the Dihuyars, or why these deities 
are now supposed to be destitute of power. In Bengal and 
the aouth of India the sacred order indeed considers tbeir 
worship illegal, notwithstanding that to appease the fears of 
the women it is always continued, although often concealed; 
but here even the Pandits sdmit that the worship is legal. 
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•nd «t marriages, or any oilier of tin- Dasakarnms, the (ira- 
myadevata ii invoked among the crowd of gods. At ro»r- 
riage* and harvest home the Brahmans send an ..Bering to 
the Sthan, through the priest i and the same is done when 
they are in fear, esprcinlly from sickness. The high ,-nsie*, 
however, have dedicated many Mhans t«. ditlcreiu forms of 
the female power: and. a* long as |n*.mI>Ii', lhe\ content 
themselves with making offerings there: tun in urgent dan¬ 
ger fear compels them to have recourse to the Dilmyar. They 
indeed usually lay the tdamr mi the fears of their women; 
but that their own never predominates is rather problematical, 
in fact these Sthans are the places of worship by far the most 
frequented, and they would have become dangerous had not 
the sacred order discovered that some gluwts of their own 
were vastly more powerful and misehievnns than those of the 
low fellows, who hud hitherto enjoyed the spoil. These 
ghosts are culled Brahma Devatas, and are never among the 
Dihuyars, having in general hereditary priests of the sacred 
order, who in many places make burnt offerings, which are 
never given to the Dihuynrs. who must he contented with 
miserable little images of elepliums ami horses, that the 
Brahman ghosts totally scorn. In some part*, however, no 
particular man enjoys this other, and eav h votary employ* his 
Purohit, or any other Brahman that he pleases. In most 
parts of the district every chief or indepemleiit (Asuli Mauza) 
village has not yet ohtuined a deity of llii* kind; but in many 
parts u near approach is making to this improvement, which 
will probably soon altogether expel the Dihuyars, as indeed 
is said to have nearly happened in 1’nrr.wnu, where every 
Mauza has a Brahma Devata, hut very few havr Dihuyars. 
Where, however, it has made little progress, the Brahmans 
have contrived to have some of their own gods introduced as 
Dihuyars, and act as their priests, which answers perhaps 
almost as well. The Dibuyar never ha.* any image, only to 
mark the place a lump of day is placed on a platform of the 
name material. 

In most villages the peculiar deity ha* still no name, and 
perhaps the origin of this worship may he referred to a time 
when the Hindus may be supposed in reality to have had only 
one god, and the reason why the priests are of the dregs of 
impurity, who scruple not to sacrifice swine, is perhaps that 
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wa» the custom of the ancient priesthood, and tbit, , n 
the regain course of succession, this custom has remained 
unchanged, although the high ranks bare long abandoned 
such impurity 

Bathing in certain places on certain dags and pilgrimages 
are still more common than in Behar or Shnhabad. In the 
topography have been mentioned the various places in this 
district tint are frequented, and the numbers that usually 
attend. Out of the district Ayodhya is by far the most fre¬ 
quented, especially from the places in its vicinity. It was 
stated, that no less than 181,000 people went there annually 
from thence, partly on the birth day of Kama, and partly on 
tbe full moon of Kartik. On the first occasion they worship 
at Swarga Dwara, where llama went to heaven; on the se¬ 
cond occasion they visit Goptarghat, where the cow Katnd- 
henu came from heaven, and where Lakxlitmni, the brother 
of Rama, disappeared. The cow above mentioned is a deity, 
who gives to her votaries whatever good thing they want; 
12,000 persons go to Bennres at every eclipse. 

About SJ0 persons go to Babiy anatli, ami all go previously 
either to Hariilwar or Fraysg, from whence they carry a load 
(Kaur) of water to throw on the god. They are almost all 
hirelings, poor Brahmans, who make a profession of the busi¬ 
ness. The journey occupies about three months, and they 
receive from 12 to 15 rupees for the journey, with some shoes 
and cloth, ami money to defray the expense of offering the 
water, and they beg ns much as possible on the way. The 
Rajas nud wealthy Zemindars send every year j poorer per¬ 
sons send only occasionally. 

The llnli is here the greatest festival. The ceremony is 
performed on the full moon of Phalgun, when (Horn) burnt 
offerings are made tu all the gods, in order to save the people 
from Dhundha Kakshasi, who wonld otherwise destroy many. 
Neat morning the people throw red powder, dust, and dirty 
water at each other until noon, after which they clean them¬ 
selves, and having prayed to their own favourite god, each 
man gives a feast to his family and servants. The grand part 
of the ceremony, however, consists in singing obscene abuse, 
for at least 15 days before the offering, and some continue to 
sing eight days after the offering baa been made. Rich men 
hire dancing girls and boys to perform in this time; but except 
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old men *11 join in the obscenities and abuse, which however 
do not fail to enrage a great many. The women assemble 
together in the house, and sing and ahum- each other, it is 
said, with more indecency than the men; but they do not go 
out, nor admit men to their parties. The men on the con¬ 
trary go into the streets and roads, and attack whoever they 
meet. Nor are sacred persons exempt from abuse, especially 
Kavir, on whom the orthodox heap every abusive expression, 
in order to vex his followers. 

The Nagpangclmmi in most places is much reverenced. 
The head of the family bathes in the morning, and paints on 
the wall of his sleeping house two rude representations of 
serpents, and makes ottering? to the Brahmans. He then 
feasts his family and servants. On this doy many |x-ople 
pray to the eight chief dragons in the pit: and the virgins 
throw some playthings into the water. In illmdrn the people 
celebrate the Namloi.awa or Dadhikando. This festival waa 
established by Narnia tinpal, the foster-father of Krishna. 
On the eighth day of the waning moon the people fast, burn 
lights before images of Krishna or of Kama, and make offer¬ 
ings. Many people then eat. hut others fast, and the night 
U passed in singing and music. In the morning the chief vo¬ 
taries carry about a mixture of curds, water, and turmeric, 
and throw them on the tumultuous crowd employed in beat¬ 
ing drums, bawling, and dancing with all their might. Since 
the English government rich men send this precious mixture 
on an elephant, which was not tolerated in the time of the 
Ntwabs. Gopi Malian Balm has lately introduced thin fes¬ 
tival in Bengal, where it was nut known before, and it is still 
confined to Calcutta. 

The Charakpuja is not known; but some of the lower 
Bengalese this year assembled alGortikhpour, ami one of them 
not being able to procure the apparatus necessary fur swinging, 
thrust an iron apit through lii» tongue before 1 lathi Devi- 
It is not lawful for the Sudras to read any of the books com¬ 
posed by the Gods or Munis; but some of the Ksbatm both 
read and understand them; and many Brahman? are employed 
to read and explain the Purans to the people of high rank. 
AH men of rank have the utmost objections to the forms of 
oath, which our courts require, especially to louc ung t le 
Gangea water. They wish to be put on the same looting 
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with the Europe vis end Mohammedans, in taking an oath on 
the book of their law, to which I can sec no possible objec¬ 
tion. The compelling people indeed to perform an action, 
which they consider as a sin, in order to secure their veracity, 
appears to me a very great hardship, as well as absurdity, the 
degradation of taking such an oath naturally rendering the 
persons compelled careless of their character and word; and, 
so far as I can learn, it is scarcely possible, that any form of 
oath, or even any examination without oath, would be found 
to produce evidence, upon which less reliance could be placed, 
than that extorted with so much disgust and violence. Dis¬ 
putes are occasionally settled by the one party agreeing to 
refer the matter to his opponent's oath. This is taken either 
before some image of Siva, or at a place dedicated to the 
ghoat of Bechu Upadhyo, and the having recourse to such a 
means is owing no doubt to the tediousness, uncertainty and 
expense of legal suits. 

The places of prayer do not differ essentially from those 
mentioned in Behar, only thet the Sarayu is not so much 
frequented as the Gouges; and some, who live near temples 
worship their peculiar God there; but by far the greater 
part pray* at home. It is only the wealthy and learned, that 
have Salagramas. The chiefs have chapels (Mandir) with a 
priest to perform daily worship, and some attend this; but 
others go only occasionally. The Sudras are not allowed to 
pray before the Salagraraa; and, if any rich man of this rank 
keeps one, he must employ a Brahman to worship it. Many 
of them here worship a Yantra or cabalistical figure, usually 
made on a copper plate, but some on gold, silver, or crystsl. 
These may be made to represent whatever God the votaries 
please, and some sage draws the proper figure, which the 
workman afterwards completes; for ignorant people do not 
know the proper form, which differs for each deity. 

The sages (Gurus) who instruct the Hindus in religion 
have here no more profit than in Behai, but the sacred order 
retains a much larger share of the flock; because almost the 
whole property is vested in the Brahmans and Rajputs. 
Scarcely any of the former have deserted their brethren, and 
no great proportion of the latter. In the topography I hare 
carefully marked the various persons, who have in each 
division acquired the jurisdiction of Gurus, and the degree 
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of ascendancy, which each has obtained. I dial! now give an 
account, as in Behar, of those who perform the office, but I 
must previously observe, that litre the term Guru is not very 
commonly used, ami that GosHing >» applied as m mmymou*, 
and i» applied to the sages of all castes ami sens. Jt i, not 
however applied to them exclusively ; hut is also very often 
given by servants to their masters, an.I sometimes In wives 
to their husbands. 

Hie Pandit Brahmans, wlm act as sages, shhnngh them¬ 
selves of different sects, have not divided tie ir (locks, and 
each of them gives his adherents the lorni of worship for 
whatever deity of the orthodox, that they please. None of 
their followers are considered at liberty to choose whatever 
sage they please; hut the greater part is considered as 
hereditary property. Kvcn this does not here divide in 
e<|uul shares among the soils of the sa«e. The most learned 
of the family is either chosen as sui.e»si.r. for the whulc or 
eueh of the Hock is allowed to chose which ever of the tons 
lie pleases. The Brahmans of the seel of Siva, who follow 
the doctrineof Sangkar.i, have no peculiar Gurus, any Pandit, 
that they choose, giving them instruction. The Dasatmtni 
Sannyasis, dcscrilied in the account of Brliar, arc here usually 
called Atithia, because the term (Josaing ii»nl in Behor is 
given here to utl sages. The term Alilhl implies u vagrant, 
but this is not applicable, to a great many here, who have 
very good houses, and some of them have wive*and families; 
but these last are held in little estimation, although they du 
not trade, and endeavour to act as sages lor as many as 
possible. Those who pretend observe the rule of cclibary 
(Nebangga) are often suspected of private intrigues ; hut all, 
who adhere to the rule, are consul' red a» sure of eternal bliss, 
and on this account are called Nirhuuis. All the places 
where the Atitbis reside, even those occupied by married 
families, are here culled Maths, and, where independent chiefs 
of the order reside, arc called (iadis or thrones. 1 he number of 
theae chief# is not great, and none of them is near so wealthy 
as the one of Buddha Gaya, hut all have lands, and all the 
templea of Siva, and several of the Saktis belong to the order. 
Tile chiefs even of the inferior Maths are called Mahantas; 
but they are appointed by the chief of th< throne, on which 
they depend, as are also the priests (Pujaris-) ol the temple*. 
A few of the inferior houses depend on thrones at Ayodbys, 
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and a great chief at Benarei ha» here purchased a large estate, 
which is managed by one of his pupils. Each of the thrones 
has a number of pupils, frequently employed in pilgrimages; 
8nd from among these the occupant appoints the chiefs of in¬ 
ferior bouses, Bnd the priests of his temples, who usually send 
to him whatever part of their profit is not necessary for their 
subsistence. Before thechiefofa throne dies, he usually appoints 
some ofliis disciples to be his successor, and the installation is 
performed by the neighbouring spiritual thrones, and temporal 
chief. The Atithis are in gcreral quite illiterate, but one man 
has acquired the title of Pandit, although he ia not very 
eminent as a scholar. The Atith's instruct indifferently in 
the worship of Siva, and of the Sakti. A few ignorant 
Brahmans, u good many Bhutnihnrs and Kshatris, with a large 
portion of the Sudras adhere to this order. 

At Gorukhnath is a convent of Knnphata Yogis, who are 
gages for a few of the Sudras in the worship of Siva. The 
chief ia called a Mahanta, and was said to be absent, when I 
visited the place. Ilis pupils said, that he was learned ; but 
such at any rate was not their case, and 1 am very doubtful of 
the endowments, which he was said to possess. His prayers 
are considered by all castes as peculiarly efficacious in re¬ 
storing children to health. The convent appears to be 
tolerably rich, and is neater than usual. There arc besides 
■ix or seven married uien in different parts, who instruct in 
the worship of Gorukhnath. This personage, so far as 1 can 
learn, is by his sect considered as the supreme being; but 
endowed with body and form (Sliukul). In the Satya Y ug 
he resided at Peasur beyond Lahaur. In the Treta Yug he 
resided at Gorukhpoor. In the Dwapar Yug at llurmuj 
(Ortnus) beyond Dwaraka, in the Kali Yug at Gorakhmarai, 
three months journey west from Gorakhnath. He also for 
some time resided near Pasupatinath in Nepal, showed great 
favour to the Newars,and made them Rajas, everBince which 
his name appears on the coin of that country. The Brahmans 
of this district allege, that the Kanphatas are in fact of the 
Kapalika Mata, the members of which chiefly worship 
Bhairava, although they keep it Becret. The Kapalikas are 
so called, because they keep human sculls, out of which at 
their horrid rites they drink spirituous liquors, and offer 
human sacrifices. The Yogis, they say, are not permitted 
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to marry but may communicate with whatever woman they 
p!ea»e. AH these circumstances are denied hv the Yogis, nor 
do 1 know which ii true. 

It is laid, that moit of the Pandits of the aect of Vishnu in 
thil diatrict pretend to be of the lludra Sam).ra.la established 
by Sangkara A chary a; but they do not follow the Dandia of 
Benarea, nor have they any men that pretend to have aban¬ 
doned the world, and the pleasures of matrimony. The 
greater part however of these persons cal) thrniM-lies of the 
Adwaita Mata, which *o far as I can understand, is the same 
with the Gyangn mentioned in the account of Konggopoor, 
alleging that all souls are portiuns of l’arahrahtna or the 
supreme God. The consequence which they draw from this 
doctrine ia rather extraordinary ; namely, that they may 
worship any living thing called a god, as being a portion of 
the supreme incorporeal deity, veiled with a body capable 
of attending to their want*. Their opponents the Dwaitaa, 
who here are few in number, allege as must Christiana do, that 
God and the inferior apirita are quite distinct, and they 
wonhip therefore only this god and hit spouse, for they 
deny altogether the existence of an incorporeal Supreme 
Being, and reject the worship of all the inferior deities. The 
Pandits of the Kudra Samprada, although avowed worshippers 
of Vishnu, are offended at the term Vaishnav, which they 
bestow on the Vairagis, whom they consider as greatly their 
inferiors. 

The god Rama in this district is the principal object of 
worship, except among the Brahmins and Kshatris, who 
worship chiefly Siva; and the Kiimanandisor llamawatshave 
very numerous establishments, and a great deal of land free 
of revenue, the greater part of w hich 1 am told, they obtained 
from Suja ud Doulah, to whom they contrived to render 
themselves very agreeable. They are indeed skilful courtiers. 
Most of the lands were therefore granted to the convents of 
Ayodhya, near where this prince resided, and the convents 
or Akbaraa, of that ancient city are called Gadis. The con¬ 
vents here are mostly dependent on theae Gadis, are under 
mere agents, frequently changed at the will of the superior, 
■nd chiefly employed to manage his temporal affairs. In t is 
district however, are several independent chiefs, called Mi- 
hantas, and entitled to sit on a throne (Gadij. 'V herever any 
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Kimanandi resides is called an Akhara, allbougli here the 
term Math is often used. A few Ramawats have married ; 
hut are held in no respect, and cannot live without personal 
labour. In almost every convent however, I see some women 
called Avadhutins, and dedicated like the men (o religion. 
All that I saw were old, very unlike to excite scandal, and 
the Ramanandis have the character of observing the rule of 
chastity much mure strictly than the Atithis, whose women 
when they have any, are never exposed to view. It is here 
alleged, that the Acharyas by whom several of the Gadis of 
Ayodhya are occupied are of the true school of Ramanuja, 
and reject altogether the doctrines of ltamananda without 
adopting the extravagances of the Hindis, but 1 am doubtful 
how far thia report ii well founded, Jagannath, who gave me 
the account followed in Uehar, being very well informed on 
the aubject, and the Acharyas wearing the same marks on the 
forehead with the common Ramanandis, that is they make 
two vertical white marks with a red one in the centre. But 
the followers of Ram Aituja, in the south at least, use three 
white lines. The only Pandit Brahman of the Sri Sam- 
prada adhering to Rain Anuja, of whom I heard in this dis¬ 
trict, is a man from Tailaugga who has settled at Bnngsi. 
The Ramanandis here in general will not give the form for 
worshipping any of the gods except Ramn and Sita, but some 
consent to give that of Krishna. The Avndhuts ure called 
not only Ramanandis and Ramawats, but Vairagis and Vaisli- 
navs, which two terms are however given to some other 
persons, and to judge by their dress, all are Brikats except 
one convent at Gorukhpoor, which belongs to the Gudaripos; 
but the Mahanta ia rich, and dresses like other people. His 
disciples, however, when they go abroad to beg, use a party 
coloured garment, composed of small fragments sewed toge¬ 
ther, as if they had been cut from rags. Ramadas of the 
convent of Mansarowur at Gorukhpoor is learned, as is Rama 
Prasad Das at Bangsi; but in general the Ramawats are as 
illiterate as the Atithis; and of the Mahantas of Ayodhya even 
not above two or three are learned. 

Among the convents of Ramanandis here a few are dis¬ 
tinguished by the name ofChaturbhiyai, and their inhabitants 
mark their foreheads with three vertical white lines, like the 
Sri Vaishnavs of the aouth, although they entirely follow the 
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doctrine of Ramananda, and rat and drink in the company of 
those who mark their face, diflemiilv. The origin u f 'thi. 
name .a aa.d to he a, follow,. A errta.n Hama.at w«, giving 
an entertainment to a number ,.f hi- brethren; and .|,ile 
going round to distribute the food. Id, r ..W fell from hi, 
■houlderi. As usual among the Hindu,, he .u« distributing 
the rice and corn- with hi, naked hand,. anil while ihe-e are 
beameared with grease and the other ingredient, ofrurry, it 
ia held very impure. as it really is. to touch their clothes. 
The good man was therefore piuxled how |<< net. when two 
additional dean new arm, issued from hi. shoulders, nod 
replaced the robe. lie was afterward, of course considered 
as an incarnation of pod, and his pupil. Chela . and all their, 
in succession to the present day, assume the title of Uialurh- 
huja or four-armed. 

The low people who wear extraordinary large head,, and 
abstain front animal food, are called Bhaknts; but are not 
sages for any one. The Sohlias are (lie instructor, of the 
vile tribes, instructing them ia the worship of their own 
gods. The Brahma Sampruda has a few follower, usually 
called Radhaballabhis, as they worship Krishna as the bun- 
band of Radha, and conjoin her worship with that of her 
spouse. The sages of this order are partly Bandit Brahman*, 
and partly men who have abandoned the pleasure, which the 
sex bestows, live in Akharas, and are railed V ai-dmav, and 
Vairagis. Only Brahmans and Kslmtri, urc admitted into 
this order. The generality of the Brahmans lierr are very 
much scandalized at this sect, which pretends that Krishna, 
not only a god but a Ksltalri descended of a Brahman, and 
counting in hit kindred many of the most illustrious sage* of 
the sacred order, married a Sudra, the daughter of a cowherd. 
Although, therefore, they admit that Krishna had amornu* 
dalliance with this damse l, and many others or no higher rank, 
they deny altogether his having married any of these low 
creatures, who were merely concubines. Such assertions of 
course enrage the RadhsballabhU, who entertain the doctrine 
usually taught in Bengal, although the priests In-re have no 
connection with the Goswamis of that country, come r»m 
Brindaban, and are evidently the same with the lladhabal- 
labhis mentioned as a Hantli in the account of IW« P S lwt 
here they are reckoned a branch of the school uf Madhzv. 
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lt must be however observed, that there are other Rmlhabal- 
labhit, who belong to a heterodox Panth established by a 
certain person named Prannath, who lived in Bundel Khanda; 
but it has not made its way into this district. 

The Sanak Samprada is nearly about as numerous as the 
Radhaballabbia. Its sages are called Nimanandis or Nima- 
wats; and partly have married, and partly have resisted temp¬ 
tation. I learned however, nothing else concerning this 
school, except that most of those who act here as sages, if 
not the whole, are mere agents for the beads of the school, 
who reside at Brindaban. They have here however not only 
followers, but estates. Their most distinguished adherent is 
the Raja of Manikapoor. I have not here heard of any other 
sects, who teach the proper orthodox worship of the five 
great gods of the Hindus. I shall therefore now proceed to 
treat of the Panths or routes to heaven, that have been lately 
discovered, and those who follow most of them are reckoned 
by the Brahmans as little better than Mlechhas, while others 
are treated with more respect. 

The adherents of the Kavirpanth are far from numerous, 
although a tomb, where that personage was once buried, is 
still shown at Magahar, and is a good deal frequented. I 
found no person more intelligent than Bibekdas of Patna, to 
give me a better account of the doctrines of thia aect, which 
is here reckoned by the Brahmans a damnable heresy (Na«- 
tik). I shall therefore here confine myself to the history 
given by the keeper of the tomb. A certain Muhammedan 
weaver of Benares had married a girl in the vicinity, and was 
bringing her home, when abe, being dry, went aside to the 
tank called Chandatal, near that city, to quench her thirst. 
She found there a beautiful child floating on a leaf of the 
Nelumbium (Kamal), which miraculously bore the infant on 
the aurfacc of the water. Although the child was apparently 
new born, it could speak on proper occasions, and refuted to 
drink water or milk from hit nurse's hand; but directed, that 
there abould be brought to him a two years' old cow, which 
of course had never bred; but he sucked her whenever he 
required nourishment At the child thus showed an aver¬ 
sion to the faith in Mubammed, a Brahman was employed to 
give it a name, and it directed, that this should be Kavir. 
Some years afterwards the weaver wished to have the child 
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but Kavir iledined this rerenmnv. ami Waute .invious m 
receive Ipadcsa from the l'aiulii». Imi ih.y declined cn- 
trueting him with this secret, as hr consorted wuh d,.- Mu- 
hammedans. Kavir hail therefore ri-eiinrse to stratagem, 
and one night laid himself privately at the door of n veil, 
where a holy man dwelt. Towards morning the saint, hating 
occasion to come out. stumbled over Kavir, who, us usual among 
the natives on such invasions, t-alled mu. “ father, father,’ 
(BapreBap); hut the good man. not knowing the impuritr 
of Kavir, answrml. "do not rail on tour fat her. Imt -ay Kama 
Kama." Kavir seized on these ttorils, and insisted that they 
were an I’padesa, alul in fael the whole instruction usually 
given by the llindti sages to the low trities cim-ist- of the 
name of some god. whielt the fellows are taught to mutter 
incessantly, whet) they wish to pray. Kavir liken lierntne 
celebrated for his learning and sanctity, uud went to .lagan- 
natlt, where Kuj# ludr.idyumna had been ill vaili attempting 
to rear the celebrated temples; Imt the sea had repeatedly 
swept away the buildings. Kavir having blessed the work, 
it has remained untouched ever since, und a monument has 
been there erected to his memory. He then visited several 
remarkable places, until he came to Magaliar oHI years ago 
(A. D. 1274), and there he apparently died. Hi- disciples 
were partly Moslems, partly Hindus; Imt the former seised 
his corpse, and buried it according t» their rites, at which 
the Hindus were enraged, wishing to have had it hunted. 
While the disciples were in eager dispute about this Im¬ 
portant point, Kavir, wlm was in fact at Brindalwm, and 
had only shaken off his old body, sent them won!, that 
if they would open his grave, they might save themselves the 
trouble of disputing about his body. 1 his was accordingly 
done, and nothing could he found, except a delirious fra¬ 
grance. Ever since, however, the tomb has been under the 
charge of a family of Muhaninwdans; Imt. must of the sect 
being Hindus, it attracted little notice, until tabout .VI years 
ago, when a Hindu Mahanta look up his residence at the 
place, without however displacing the Mu ham me dan. He 
was a very holy person, and the Hindus of the n et visit hta 
tomb. His successor usually reside- at Kenan*, hut visit* 
the tomb occasionally to manage the free lands annexed, and 
he always attends at the fair, where about SMK) assemble, 
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4 tnJ there are many occasional visitants, whose profits art 
managed by an agent. The Mahanta takea all the offerings 
made at the tomb of his predecessor, and the Muhammedani 
all tlioie made at the cenotaph of Kavir. When Kavir went 
to Brindaban, he appointed 12 disciples, each of whom 
formed a Panth or route to heaven, but most people adhere 
to that of Dharmadas, a Kasongdhan Baniya. This is the 
account given by the Mohammedan, who calls himself a fol¬ 
lower of Kavir; but says, that he also adheres to the pro¬ 
phet, and Koran. Abul Fazil mentions this tomb as being 
situated at Ruttenpoor (Ratnapoor), nnd that Kavir lived in 
the time of Sultan Secunder Lowdi (Gladwin’s translation, 
voL 2, page 41). This would make him much later than the 
account of the keeper states; as Sekundur Lodi governed from 
1488 to 1016; but it is likely, that Abu) Fazil may have 
been mistaken in the date, as well as the place, for no tomb 
of Kavir was ever known at Ratnapoor. now usually called 
Bangsi; while the official or Muhammedan name of Magnhar 
ia Husunpoor. The Muhammedan governors have, however, 
alwaya shown a good deal of respect for Kavir, and the pre¬ 
sent buildings round his grave are said to have been erected 
about 200 years ago, by a Nawab Fedi Khan, who was super¬ 
intendent of the district (Chuklahdar) of Gorukhpoor. Kavir, 
besides bis celebrity as a divine, has acquired reputation as 
a poet, and ia said not only to have celebrated the battles 
and lovea of demigods and heroes, which will always be con¬ 
sidered the most interesting themes of poetical effusion; but 
has chosen subjects more suited to the taste of some of our 
modem composers, such as frogs, weavers and their wives, 
and the like. He differs indeed from our worthies, and does 
not treat these subjects seriously, but imitates the blindness 
of old Homer in making sport of such characters. 

There are said to be a few persons of a sect called Satya- 
nami, which seems to have arisen in Babaraich. 1 have not 
been able to trace it to the source; but 1 hear, that a certain 
Dulandas, a Rajput, who was married, and lived at Kotawa, 
near Baharaich, was considered ns the chief of the sect. He 
was succeeded by his son Jngajiwandas, and be by his son 
Jolalidas, who is now the chief. There are besidea several 
sages, some married, some single. The latter are called 
Vairagia, and Fukira, and the whole sect is distinguished by 
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tying round their wrist* a black-and-white string, ami a brace¬ 
let of beads, made of the Karma womb They admit all 
eaitei, and even Muhammedana into their Hoik, and the chief 
baa in fact taken a Muhamtnedan name. The Hindu*, how- 
ever, continue to employ Brahmans to perform their Cfremo- 
niea, and continue to observe all the former rule* of caste. 
They reject, however, the commemoration of deceased parents 
(Sraddha), and pretend to worship the supreme incorporeal 
deity alone; but they sing many hymns in praise of Hnma. 
When one man meet* another, he *nvs, '• Satyanamar aud the 
Other repeats the same word*. lluhndas is supposed to have 
been an incarnation of the Supreme (Sod. and has left several 
books in the vulgar language. Those who pretend to be 
eminent saints, perform the errenumy railed Yoga, dcucrihed 
in the Tantras. In the performance of this, hy shutting wlmt 
are called the nine passages ?)war) of the body, the votary is 
supposed to bring the lire.Ttb into various parts of the body, 
and thus to obtain the beatific vision of various god*. It is 
only persons who abstain from the indulgence of concupiscence 
that can pre‘end to perform this ceremony, which, during tin- 
whole time that the breath ran In- held in the proper plaeo, 
excites An extney equal to whatever woman can bestow on man. 

Another seel, which lia> made a liltle progress in this dis¬ 
trict, is often confounded with the other. Ih-c.iii'C itr inode of 
salutation, Sltvarnma, lias a strong resemblance to Satyanama. 
The first propagator of llii.i doctrine was Itinula*. a llama- 
nandi, who was a great practitioner of the mummery called 
Yoga, and took for his favourite disciple a Muh.unmedan 
weaver, named Yar Mubammrd, of Delhi. This man in- 
atructed Buladas, a Kurmi, who came from the wrat, and 
settled in a foreat of Azemgar, near Blinrkiiogra. His chief 
disciple wa« Gulaldai, son of the proprietor of the forest, and 
ft Rajput by birth. The lord of the forest having no son, went 
to the saint, and agreed, if the prayers of this person should 
procure two sons, that one of them should be dedicated to 
God, as accordingly happened. Galaldas was succeeded by 
his pupil Bhikhadas, a Brahman. This man was a great per¬ 
former of Yoga, and the sect i* now omuII} call d the Bhik- 
htdasi Panth, from his name. He left four favourite d..- 
ciplea: First, Chaturbhuja, a Brahman, who succeeded to 
his throne (Gadi), and freed himself of the source of In* 
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impure desires by cutting off his wife's head, after which 
he became a great performer of Yoga. Second, Govin- 
dadhar, a Sarwariya Brahman, who set up a Panth for 
himself, having dedicated himself to God, and introduced 
some new customs. Third, Jirandas, a Kausiki Rajput in the 
Benares district, was a wealthy man, who deserted his family, 
butadhered toChaturbhuja, as his superior. Fourth, a wealthy 
Mogul; who, on becoming a Hindu, took the name of Kristi- 
nadas, and adhered to the old doctrine. Govindadhar had a 
favourite disciple named Paltudas, who separated from his 
master, and resided at Ayodfaya. He was succeeded by 
Ichchhadas, as lie was by Day rules, whose pupil Tejadas mar¬ 
ried, or took into keeping, a Panadasi, who calls herself the 
chief of all the sect in this district; but this, I believe, is a mere 
pretence. She ia, however, an impudent stout vixen; and 1 
am told, that the poor man has abundance of reason to repent 
of his having abandoned the practice of Yoga. She is a great 
coarse hag, who daily beats him, nor in her presence dares he 
utter a word; but she takes good care of his temporals, and 
is an indefatigable beggar, although possessed of a good deal 
of land, so that his affairs in a worldly sense are thriving. In 
this district are a few who follow both branches of this route 
to heaven. They make different marks on their faces; use 
different beads; and the Govindadnsis UBe the salutation of 
Satya-Govinda, in place of that of Satyarama. The chief 
saints affect to perform Yoga. Chaturbhuja, with whom Ma- 
nogyadatta was acquainted, pretended to eat daily only two 
paysa weight (356 grains) of food, consisting of boiled rice 
and Ghiu. The other persons in the convent indeed alleged, 
that this was a mere deception, and intended to kill him; but 
the flock was persuaded, that what he said was true, having 
watched him, as they thought, sufficiently to ascertain the 
fact, and interfered to protect him from the invidious attempts 
of his brethren. 

The Aghorpanthi, whom in former accounts I placed among 
the worshippers of Siva, by the Brahmans here are held in 
great abhorrence, and are considered as worse than Muham- 
medans, or perhaps even than Christians; yet it is confessed, 
that the Rajas and their chief relations have a strong hanker¬ 
ing after their doctrine. They seem, like some of the old 
philosophers, to have no shame, nor sense of decency, and 
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commit everything that shocks the common custom* of iltrir 
countrymen, on purpose to lutom.h tl lc multitude. One of 
them, however, at Gorukbpour. shucked the people so much, 
that they complained to Mr. Ahmuty .then judge, wimdnwr him 
out aa a nuisance. Most people attributed to this tiolrnce, a 
sickness with which Mr. Ahmuty was seized. The fellow had 
thrutt himself into the house of Rajs I’nhelwan Singhs, and 
bad bespattered with nrdure the high-born chid, who ordered 
him to be driven out, and it was on a representation of this 
circumstance chiefly, that Mr. Ahmuty had been induced to 
act; yet, to the chiefs insolence towards the saint, everyone 
attributed the death of the family heir, which happened soon 
after. Four or five families have adopted this strange doc¬ 
trine, and live by begging, or, rather, extorting money from 
the people; for instance, they go to a shop, and, haring made 
water in their hand, threaten to throw it over all the things 
exposed for Bale, unless the ow ner gi» r» them something. The 
chief of the Beet resides at the krimikunda. in iienures, where 
he has a house called a Muth, with gardens and everything 
becoming a person of rank. In the holy city, many llr.di- 
mans, Kshatris, and high Sudras, take instruction from this 
sage; but do not venture to imitate hi> manners. They are 
conaidered as belonging to the sect of Saiva, and are supposed 
to be imitructed in the proper form of worshipping that deity. 
The office of Purohit. or priest who peril wins ceremonies, is 
what is here the most profitable, and is entirely enjoyed by 
the sacred order. Many of the Pandits, however, even of the 
ignorant Karmathiyas, do not set «» Puroliit-.; hut all the 
Purohits, who officiate for the higher castes are Pandits. For 
the lowest tribes, on account of whom any of the sacred order 
will officiate, there is a class of Brahmans called Diliuyars, or 
Sthan-patis, or Gramjachuks, of which one is usually attached 
to every old-established Mama. They hold the office by 
hereditary right, nor arc they thereby disgraced, and their 
families may intermarry with the highest in the district, al¬ 
though these high person by such a condescension, would 
be reduced to the rank of Tutahas; but not more lower, d than 
if they were to marry with the most learned Paml.toftl.e 
Tuteha breed. In many places the Dd.uyaf re. e.vcs a cer¬ 
tain share of the crop, and wherever it is customary, he per- 
forms at the thrashing floor the bun.t-.dlenng that is made at 
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die Mauxi's expense in harvest. In other places, the Dihu- 
yar is not paid by a share of the crop; but receives some grain 
from each family, after the crop has been carried to each 
man's house. In this case, he gives himself no trouble about 
the threshing-floor, and the farmers conduct the worship there 
performed. They make of Kush grass an image of Yaksha, 
the undcr-trcasurer of the Great God. They make also a 
ball of cow-dung, which they call Govardhan, and to these 
emblems of the gods they offer grain, sugar, and incense. 
Many of the other Pnrohits hold their flock by hereditary 
right, but these are in general men of some learning and their 
flnek is of high rank. Such Pandits as have a flock annexed 
by hereditary right to their family, ore here called Purohitiyas, 
to distinguish them from the Karmathiyas, who are employed 
by the middling ranks, and these choose whatever man they 
please; but both Karmathiyas and Dihuyars are as much 
Purohits as those who distinguish themselves by this title. 
When there is no hereditary Dihuyar to receive a share of 
the harvest, some of the poorer Purohitiyas, or Karmathiyas 
hang on at the thrashing floors, and beg as mueli as they can. 
The property in a flock which is hereditary in the family of a 
Purohit, is considered as divisible in equal shares among the 
children of the priest. 

There are not here, no more than in Behar, any Varna 
Brahmans, nor are the priests of the temples (Parndas) dis¬ 
graced ; but very few of the sacred order here accept of that 
office, except in the places dedicated to the worship of the 
Brahmans' ghosts. Of tiie ten Karas, or affairs of conse¬ 
quence, mentioned in the account of Behar, the Purohits only 
perform here the last seven, beginning with the Jatakanna; 
but between the Upanayana and Vivaha, they insert the 
Samavarta, which is performed on the same day with the 
Upanayana. Formerly, it wai delayed for a year or more, 
but for one or two centuries it has followed the other cere¬ 
mony without interval, Garbhadhana it not, as I supposed 
in Behar, celebrated at the first appearance of the catamenia; 
but, whenever a woman imagines, that she has been impreg¬ 
nated. And in abstaining from inquiries into such a subject 
the people of this district show some degree of delicacy. The 
contract of Sagai is not accompanied by any religious cere¬ 
mony; but the man gives an entertainment; and then,having 
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laid tone redJcrad on hi* knee Co denote bis strength of limbi 
applies tome of it on the woman's forehead, and give* her a 
new dress. The contract cannot be dissolved. 

Moat people here use the ceremonies of the Yajuvrda, a 
few of those of the Ssmaveda, none, either those of the Rikh, 
or Atharwavedas. hvery Brahman, even the Bhumihar, the 
Bhats, Kathaks,aml Rhatris, perforin the whole ol these right 
ceremonies. The Rajas, and other rich Rajputs. d« tin same; 
but the poorer and thr Sudras content themsclw-- with the 
Namakarana, Annaprassna, Churakurana. and \ 'alia, and 
the Baniyaa add the Pangsabsoa and Simanis, which the 
Brahmans neglect. 

Dana or gifts to the Brahmans sre most rommotilv offered 
on the Khichri and Satuya for the honour of tin • pod, and 
on the anniversary of their parent's death, atul at. the Preta 
Pakaha, both in honour of their parents. The otilv sins that 
the people here trouble themselves about, are the killing a 
cow or man by accident. A man killing bin enemy cither in 
battle or privately, on being moved by avurice or other urgent 
reason, gives his conscience no trouble about the matter, 
much leu does he vex !iini‘«lf for perjury, theft, nr tnflea of 
that nature, when occasion' d by cau-.es, w hich are considered 
as a justification; but, if he has presumed to kill a sacred ani¬ 
mal, for which action no conceivable cause can be assigned; 
or if be has killed a man bv mere accident, and not instigated 
by any cause, then atonement becomes necessary. The Dana 
given oniuch occasions is called Pravaschilta. .For breuchcs 
of the rules of caste Prayaxt'uttn »>• •••’i thought necessary, an 
entertainment to the caste sulliee When a man builds a 
new house or a temple, or d g- h tai l or well, be also offers 
Dana. The ceremonies arc taken )• irlly from the \ edas, 
partly from the Tantras, a* in Ikliar. 

The Purohit also performs ceremonies, w hen his pupil is in 
danger, and the Rajas or grcil men are accompanied by their 
Purohits on pilgrimages. Goats, the only tame quadrupeds 
eaten by pure Hindus, are often killed without religious cere¬ 
monies; but when a buffalo is offered, prayers always accom¬ 
pany the sacrifice, although it is not the duty of the Purohit 
to read these. The funeral service i» only r ead for Kaj.is or 
Pandits of uncommon learning. 

Although neither Vishnu tior Siva will receive blood, yet 
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even the Brahmans, who pretend to be of these sects, when 
in danger, offer tbe blood of goats and buffalos to the Saktis, 
and some even of the Vaiihnars do so on the Dasabara; but 
those of the sect of Vishnu do not eat the flesh; and those 
who offer on the Dasahara, are such as have lately adopted 
the worship of Vishnu, and their ancestors haring been in the 
custom of making the offering, they are afraid to neglect it. 
Burnt offerings (Horn) are very numerous; but any Brahman 
on many occasions, may perform the ceremony without the 
assistance of the Pnrohit The Rajas in tome places here 
have not only appointed certain Brahmans to receive fees 
at marriages; but have given authority to certain persons 
named Brahmas and Bhungidagdhas, who attend whenever 
Horn is performed, and receive part of the profits. The 
Bhungidagdhas are partly Sakadwipis, partly Sarwnriyni, 
and the pretence for their levying fees is, that part of the 
earth is burnt in the offering, and that the proprietor has on 
that account a right to remuneration, which he has transferred 
to these Brahmans. The Brahmas are all Sarwariyas. In 
alt burnt offerings there should be a Brahman to represent 
Brahma, and he takes the share due to that god. In most 
parts the votary chooses whoever he pleases to represent this 
deity; but in some pieces of this district, the office has been 
rendered hereditary, and certain families, who enjoy it, are 
called Brahma Brahmans. Tbe Rajas of the Kalahangsa 
family seem to have been those chiefly, that introduced the 
three hereditary offices of Brshmas, Bhungidagdhas, and 
Sumanggalig. It is by means agreed, who this Brahma is, 
some alleging, that he is the creator of the world; others 
saying, that Brahma is a mere terra for fire, and that there 
is no order for the worship of the creator. The former sect 
say, that this refers only to his worship as a Kuladevata or 
favourite god. It is here held proper, that besides the 
Brahma, seven other Brahmans should on some occasions 
attend the burnt offering, while on other occasions a smaller 
number ia sufficient. In Bengal no more than five ever attend, 
and the only one that it absolutely necessary, besides the 
votary, is the representative of Brahma, a tuft of Kusa grass 
serves as a substitute for the others. These substitutes are 
not admitted here; but then the Brahman is here easily satis¬ 
fied. In Bengal none can be appeased for lew than a rupee. 
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The Mabapatns are on the same footing a. in Behar, but 
they are not so degraded a. the Nakaiiyas, „ho e.t .wine 
and drink spirituous liquor*. Even these in the Hindu U« 
are considered exempt from cspital punishment, and their 
rank ia held higher than that of any Baja. They are how¬ 
ever called Karathaha Brahmins, or Brahmans like crows, 
that it who follow carcasses. Of course thin ia a term of 
reproach, and not used in their pretence by any. who doei 
not want to enrage them. When a peraon die* in thi* country 
the ion next day hangs on the branch of a tree a put of water, 
making in the bottom a small perforation. The Malm Brah¬ 
mans, when the mourning is over, break the pot. Thia custom 
ia unknown in Bengal nr Uehar. 

The Brahman* here observe the purities of llr.ihinaclisri 
during the time only that is necessary to perform the religious 
ceremonies of admission, which may lie three hours. The 
Tailangga doctor however at Baiigsi, who ha* been lately 
mentioned, although a married man, ia called a Brahmacbari, 
for what reason no one could say; but he is a niun of some 
learning, very fair spoken, and affect* a great purity of life, 
that ia in eating and ceremonial*; and he has obtained a 
Maura free of revenue, and a productive flock. 

No Brahman has become a hermit iBanaprastha', but one 
gymnosophist (Paramhungss), has appeared, no one knows 
from whence, a* he does not speak. I le lives in the s»ine 
manner a* the fellow mentioned in the account of Shnliabad, 
and appear* equally indifferent to his accommodation; hut lie 
very prudently seated himself one day in the house of the 
Tlianahdar, or chief officer of police al Mariikapoor, a man 
who wi»hea to be considered as u Brahman, although it ia 
auspected, not only that be wns bum a Bliat, hut a Muhsm- 
medan. Such a subject was highly vuitrd for the gymnoso- 
phiat's purpose, as by attentions to such a character he might 
expect to have the defect* in his jn-digreu overlooked. 

The only Avadhutins, that 1 saw or heard of, arc thoje in 
the convents of the Hanianandis, who are considered merely as 
servants j nor does any woman set up as a sage to »«rect 
the multitude, except Panadasi lately mentioned, ihe high 
castes, including all those called Ashraf, are divided into 
companies (Pangti) which usually include all the neighbour¬ 
hood. The members of each com|«ny attend each others 
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ceremonies; and, when any one of them infringes the rules 
of caste, they meet, and the most respected men direct what 
is to be done; but sometimes this occasions a schism (Dal), a 
considerable party taking the criminal’s part, and another set 
rejecting him; for there is no adequate regulation for deciding 
their conduct. In this case the Pangti split* into two, and 
these sometimes continue distinct; but they usually re-unite 
again when their passions have cooled for some months. The 
lower tribes have usually their own hereditary chiefs, called 
by various names, such as Mehtur, Mahato, Pradhan, &c.; 
but these have not arbitrary authority, and never act without 
the assistance of a Pangchayit, that is the advice of the 
leading men of the tribe. In large towns each trade has a 
Chaudhuri, and in smaller places there is a Chaudhuri for 
the whole market; but, as in Bchar, the chief object of these 
people seems to be the fleering of travellers. 

Formerly all transgrcsai-"is against the rules of caste, high 
or low. were punished by tine, of which the Rajas took a part; 
but since the English government this has been stopt, and 
nothing is extracted, but the entertainment given to the 
Pangti in the high castes, or among the low to the assembly 
of the tribe called here Bliat or Chntai. There are certain 
hereditary officers called Dharmndhikars, who point out the 
penance that must be performed by those who accidentally 
kill any animal of the sacred kind. The lHisrmadliikars are 
all learned. If the heir neglects study, another man is ap¬ 
pointed by a Pangchayit, or an assembly of Pandits, Rajas 
and other leading men. The accidents are so few, being 
chiefly when the animal happens to die with a rope round its 
neck, that the emolument must be quite trifling. 

Small Sectt .—In the accounts of the districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed, 1 have included among the small sects the Sikhs, al¬ 
though I had occasion to learn, that in Behsr they are more 
numerous than those who worship any of the five great gods 
of the Hindus, and that they are by all admitted to be ortho¬ 
dox Hindus (Astik). I now clearly perceive, that they should 
have been placed among the Pantbs, or those who follow new 
routes to heaven; but still, for the take of uniformity, I shall 
mention them in this place, having nothing new to offer on 
the subject. 

The doctrine of Nanak iu this district has indeed made 
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much lew progress than in Behar ami Shahabad. nor Joe* 
any *age of thia lect possess considerable wealth or power. 
It i> however one of the least obnoxious to 1 1st- Brahmans of 
all the new routes, as in no respect interfering with the gains 
of the Purobits. The whole sect here consists of Kliolasahs, 
who have 17 meetings, and eight persons who pretend to he 
sages, but bare given way to the frailly of the lh-slt, and 
taken wives, on which account thc\ arc of course little res¬ 
pected. 

The sect of Jain is confined to some > ■ the rn h merchants 
from the west of India, very trifling in ..umber, bn: homing 
a flock able to be copiously milked. They have tw u temples 
(Dewbara), one at Gnrukhpoor, and another near llhagul- 
pooT- No priest fYati.i resides at the furioer. 1 hnw nothing 
new to offer on thr subject. No clsri-nnis families ran he 
■aid to have settled in the district, there hi mg none except 
Europeans, either in the Company’s employ, or as mere mer¬ 
chant! come for a time, and intending to leu*e the place, as 
soon as they conveinoiitlv can. 
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Animalr. —In the extensive woods and plantations of this 
district monkies are very numerous. The black Indian bear 
is not uncommon in woods and fields. Tigers of the striped 
kind arc still numerous; but the leopard or spotted kind 
would seem always to have been rare. When the English 
took possession of the country, the former were very bold 
and numerous, soon after that event a sentinel having been 
carried off even in the middle of the town of Gorukhpoor. 
The native officers of police in many places say, that until of 
late they frequently were disturbed by tigers prowling about 
the guard house (Thanah); but, except at Dhuliyabhandar 
and Pali, they now are no where so bold, and several of the 
European gentlemen at the station, especially those in the 
civil service, having been keen sportsmen, the number of 
tigers hss been very much reduced, although they are atill 
on the whole more numerous than in any of tiie districts hi* 
therto surveyed. The most terrible catastrophe from the 
violence of these animals, of which I have ever heard, is said 
to have happened in the Fusli year 1176 (a. D. 1769), which 
was a year of famine. Most of the herbivorous animals having 
then perished, the tigeTS were famished, and fixing in greBt 
numbers upon the town of Uliewopar, in a very short time 
killed about 400 of its inhabitants. The remainder fled, and 
for some years the town continued deserted. It is said that 
the tigers still may annually kill about seven or eight people, 
and 250 head of cattle, although it is alleged, that they are 
not T * so numerous as when the English came. Some people 
allege, that in consequence of this destruction the wolf and 
deer have become more numerous, and that, therefore, the 
destruction of the tigers has done no good. Others however 
admit that this ia a mistake, and that both they and their 
cattle now live in much greater security than formerly, while 
the deer were then fully at destructive as they now are. 
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The native* of this district reckon four kinds of tiger 
(Vagb). lst.Babbra, w hich i» white, has very long hair about 
the head, and it the largeit of all. It is very rare, nor have 
I met with any one that hat iern it. but 1 heard that one <>■ 
killed by Digvijiy Raja of Bhewopar some time before the 
Engliah took possession, and the animal is said to be orra- 
■ionally teen by the cowkeepers. From the cirrum«tam er of 
the long hair about the head, and of the animal having mi 
spots, I should have imagined that it was the lion; hut the 
people all say that the colour is pure while. It m il her at¬ 
tacks men nor domestic, animals. The animal killed in I liuaj- 
poor, and of which the skin wa« sent by the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley to Sir Joseph Banks, wits probably of this nwrit's. 
2nd. Nongiyachhor or the royal tiger, whirh lives chiefly 
among reeds, or in thickets of the rose trees, flint grow on 
the banks of rivers and lakes. It is in the rainy season 
chiefly, when driven from these haunts by the Hood*, that 
they enter the villages. The people of Ionian, where until 
lately theBe animals were very numerous, allege, that (lie fe¬ 
male breeds once a year, and at each time she produces from 
three to five young. It frequently however happens that she 
kills some of them, as in play they scratch her. and her tem¬ 
per being very irascible, she then give- n lata! Mow. 'I his 
circumstance I think exceedingly dmth'ful. :>rd. Chita or 
leopard. The people of Nicblaut talk of a small kind of tiger 
called Ghunggala, which they say is not larger than a dog, 
but attacks both man and beast. It is found only on the hills, 
or in their immediate vicinity: and whether it be different 
from the common leopard 1 do not know, because little reli¬ 
ance can be placed on their speaking •<( its ww » i'h preci¬ 
sion. If it is no larger than one of the common country dogs, 
like the shepherd's dog of Europe, this animal is probably 
the ounce of naturalists, an animal of which the existence in 
India ia rather doubtful. 4th. Tenduya, a small spoiled ani¬ 
mal coloured like a cat. It lives on trees, and i. probably the 
Fell* Ben gale ns is of Pennant, which agrees with the fore¬ 
going circumstance!. . .... 

I heard nothing of the hyrna, but the wolf ts said to bi- 
pretty common, although I could not procure one cit .rr - a 
or alive. It is said to have become more common since many 
of the tiger* have been destroyed- It ernes away calves 
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and kids; but I have not heard that it has here carried away 
any children. 

Jackals (Siyar) are numerous, although less so than in Bha- 
gulpoor. This animal is frequently attacked by hydrophobia, 
and several people almost every year perish from their bite. 
The jieople imagine that the disease lurks until the first 
thunder after the person bus been bitten, and then makes its 
uppcarunce. It U said that there is a peculiar kind of Siyar 
called Mordahkhor or carcase cuter, which preys on Muham- 
medan corpses; but all jackals undoubtedly use this food. It 
is however said, that this animal has a longer and slenderer 
tail than the common jackal, but I never could procure a 
specimen. The small Indian fox is not very common. 

Porcupines (Sabi) are found in every part of the district, 
but arc not very numerous. Some few Brahmans and Raj* 
puts eat them; but in general this food is rejected by the 
pure and high tribes of this district. Hares are still nume¬ 
rous, but formerly swarmed, and were very destructive. They 
arc much eaten, and are taken by dogs and nets, or even 
knocked down with sticks. Wild elephants are atill very 
destructive, although their number has been considerably re¬ 
duced since the English took possession; nor do they ever 
appear in very large herds, and it is chiefly solitary ones that 
come far south. These however are the most dangerous,* 
and they every year kill four or five people, although the 
herds do no doubt most injury to the crops. Single ones are 
still often seen within a coss of the town of Gorukhpoor, and 
at times the road through the forest east from thence is rather 
dangerous. Some villages even in that direction have lately 
been deserted from fear. Near the bills I observed several 
fields, the grain on which these animals had totally destroyed. 
Some are caught by the Raja of Butaul, the Raja of Gorkha, 
and the Begum at Fyzabad, who have female elephants 
trained for the purpose of taking them by ropes and nooses. 
Other persons also sccnre a few in pitfalls; but the whole 
number annually taken is inconsiderable, and the people are 
very unskilful in the management of the pitfalls, as they are 
not always able to secure the animals alter they have fallen 


* la Ceylon I was told that the Selilair/i were outcasts from society, 
ami licing thus curagcd, became very singe and destructive.—E d. 
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in, that is to say. kifi thru in (lu- attempt. < In 
not shove eight or ten arr anmullv M-curcl. Ti... ,• who 
watch the fields to ware away the . i, }»l W! ,i». f..r ih.-v 
attempt to kill them, raise a >n..-,lt .if ,..nill In s,i r . 

rounding the space with a deep m.d wide .In, I,. ,| llx 

mound they build * small hm. il„-> burn .. i,,.-. 

make as much wi-c a- pu-.-dd.. | i„- ,hnh ,n .1 hm w.ntld 

certainly he litil, M-. imu again-t .r.ig.-d ,!. |.» W! ,« ; l>m. 

as no violence is mil-red to llu- a: .|„ i..vrr ,u.-,.,|.t* i., 

overcome the resistance which tin- .Inch ml. r-. .-,...1 ih 
rally although not ..U ,,* se.nr.tl ..wav I.. the w.i-. ami light. 
The elephants her.- Ircip.-m chi.-tly tin l.in-t-, ,o.| I.h.i.i 
come on the open ni u:> .-v.-i-pt at mghi. Th. th.u...-.-r..* e 
not so numerous .is itie < h-phaiii. The lam..i• hat. mk- 
ceedcd in reducing ten min l> tlu imnils r <-i wild )i ..... The 
wild buffalo is said to )» v.iy luinii-i.iiis. and in In m 
herds of fr.im li in -Ht). It i- r. ih i.- .i v.-n doic. ri.u- to 
meet with solitary male, ninth hate Im-cii driven from ilie 
herd by a stronger .-.-utpct.ti.r tl.r li-imli- *i>ri.-ty, l«.r llit -»• 
are apt to wreak their ..ii.n »n«v mi whale., r they un-el. and 
they arc said annually to kill three or ihur |M-ople. l-.t.-n tin- 
tame m iles unde:' similar cirLilui-t.mccs ar. u-rv il.i'ii"Tmi*. 

There are, it is said, u ao.nl many hm.:- of atamnl. in¬ 
cluded hy the natives nmlei tin- generic i.ann- ll iim. and the 
number is very great indeed, hm almo*i lie only one* lliat 
ore commonly seen, and midouht the tn.«.-t mmn iou' i- the 
ordinary Indiun antelope, with long spiral lr.rn*. In the un¬ 
cultivated hare plains of tin* district, and Ht-ii in tin- wa-l.-s 
covered with long harsh grass, when- (hi- is not l««i close, the 
number of antclojies is enormous, and often rest-whir* rather 
the flocks of sheep in a pasture country, than herd* of wild 
animals. Being much pursued, they air however very *hy 
and cunning. The Hindu* here in ircnrial eal imth 't»e*. 
but some of high birth imitate the Bengalese in rejecting the 
female. In February I observed several herds that consisted 
entirely of males, this being the season "hen »l«* 
produced. It is alleged, that formerly th- whole emit.y be¬ 
ing covered with long harsh gra-.* .-warming *j l 1 rn ' 1 '- ll ™ s 
the antelope bred only once in two year*: hut since mm i las 
been cleared, and the number of mu*hitoes reduced, it u 
alleged that they breed every year. Thus I cannot positively 
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deny, hut 1 doubt very much the accuracy of the observation. 
There are several varieties of deer. 

in order to procure these different animals, during the 
whole tune that I whs in the district, I kept a man to shoot, 
and for about a mouth while in the wildest parts, 1 hired two 
men, who made n profession of killing deer, but the whole 
produce of their labour were two common antelopes, of which 
per ha pi they saw 1000 every day. Near the woods the axis 
or spotted deer docs some harm, luit the common antelope is 
the ]>est of the country, and to prevent its depredations re¬ 
quires the care of the farmer night am) day. Besides watch¬ 
ing their fields, they sprinkle the crops with an infusion of 
cow dung in water, for which all the deer and antelope kinds 
have a great aversion. This operation, to be elleclual must 
be repeated daily, which is attended with great trouble. Even 
the wild buffalo rejects the crops, with which this precaution 
has been taken. It must be observed, that neither elephant 
nor deer disturb any kind of pulse. 

Very few nets an' used for taking deer. They are pur¬ 
sued chiefly with the gun; but the llliar and Musahar use 
arrows poisoned with the root, which comes from the snowy 
mountains, und is called here Singgiyu Maliur. These are 
the only people, who sell venison, except two Chamars, who 
purchase from them, and three or four lluhetiyas or professed 
hunters, who chase for sale, hut by far the greater part used 
is killed by the chiefs for their amusement, or by farmers fur 
their own pot. In the rainy season these often assemble in 
crowds with the village curs and sticks, mid, the deer being 
then confined by the Hoods, and terrified by the astonishing 
noise, they succeed in knocking some down. Porpoises are 
common, not only in the great rivers ISarayu anil Gandaki, 
but in the whole course of the Kapti and Buri Rapti within 
this district. The Mureri fishermen alone eat them; but on 
account of their oil all catch them, both in nets, and by tbe 
gig or barpoon. The skill exerted in either way is so trifling, 
that the oil is very dear, and is used only as an external ap¬ 
plication in Rheumatism. 

There are in the district a great many birds of prey, and 
all the Rajas, that can afford it, are passionately fond of 
hawking. Tbe finest hawks come from Nepal. The largest 
and most valuable is a Goshawk culled here Baz, which is the 
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fenule, and her male is called Jorra. The former tell from 
25 to 75 rupees, and the latter from 10 to 40. They do not 
require to be hooded, as all the other:, do. The IW take* 
cranes, wild ducks, bustards, and partridges. Tlic dorra 
pursues all tlieae kinds of game, except the crime. Peacocks 
in some parts ore very numerous, in other* nearer; hut they 
are eaten by several of even the pure castes. although most of 
the Hindu* consider them a* sacred. Partridges ami ijunils are 
very numerous. The latter are not lamed for fighting. The 
number and variety of water fowl is astonishing, and more 
use of them is made, than in any of the district* hitherto 
surveyed. The natives eat a great many of tin wmler*, and 
the fishermen on the liakhirajliil catch e great many lurd*. 
ducks, grebes, and cools, wlihIt in winter come front the 
frozen regions of the north, and they are aide to dispose of 
great numbers. The dm ks, w hich sreiu to lie either the 
same, nr at least very nearly allied to the Pochard, Pintail, 
Tufted-duck, Nyrota, red crested duck, and (iargmiy of 
Latham, and the fire he, which that distinguished ornithologist 
call* Tippet, are caught by nets. I could not Me the opera¬ 
tion performed, liee.ilise it only -iiccccd.* in il.uk nights; 
and, when 1 was on the spot, it happen: d to In- full moon. 
Hut a wide long net i* strculnd vertically U-twi-cn two eamira 
with it* lower edge turned up. a* {<• torm a hag near the 
water. Other canoes go. and disturb the hmls in distant 
parts of the lake, timing them before I lo in towards the nut 
nr row of nets, for several are inu.illy placed in a row. 
Whole flocks are entangled at once, dropping into the hug 
and are immediately secured hy lowering the upper hide of 
the net. The coot, which does no' seem to differ from the 
kind, that Mr. I.atluitn c.ills rotuinoii, is taken in broad day. 
It is a tame bird, and allows a cuimc paddled -lowly to ap¬ 
proach near, and usually, to >ave the trouble of rising, which 
it doe* with difficulty, it 'lives to allow the canoe to pa**. 
Three or four canoes therefore paddle towards a coot, arid 
when it dim, stop over the place, the people looking round, 
until they see it rise, on which they immediately set up a 
shout. The bird terrified at this, dive* again immediately, 
and remains until it is much exhausted, mi that, when it rise*, 
it is neither able to fly nor to dive immediately. J he people 
indeed give it no time to recover, for, by carefully observing, 
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they perceive some air hubbies escape from the poor animal, 
just before it rises, ami are prepared to seize its head as it 
reaches the surface. Such haste is not however absolutely 
necessary, as one, which they caught in my presence, was 
not able to move fur several minutes after it was taken into 
the canoe. When it had revived, 1 threw it into the lake; 
and with the utmost stupidity it immediately dived, and re¬ 
mained again below until quite exhausted, but, ns we had 
removed to a distance, it recovered, and then took wing. 
One gentleman at Gorukhpoor, by my utlvice, raised a small 
house, adjacent to a pond, covered by a net, as a receptacle 
for the birds of the iluck kind ; nnd, having secured a great 
many, found that they suffered the hot season very well, be¬ 
came exceedingly fut, and were very delicious fair. 

The European gentlemen here, so Ihr ns I saw, do not use 
the kinds of thick-lulled larks, that in llehur are called Orto¬ 
lans. The birds most destructive to the crops are puraqueeta 
(Suga) in enormous quantities, and of several kinds, the Phi¬ 
lippine grosbeak (Baya), the peacock, in some parts several 
kinds of turtle dove, the wild pigeon, the common crane, the 
jackdaw, and the Ledar. By some this is said to be a kind 
of duck called Silli in Bengal and B>har, and usually called 
by the English the whistling duck, from the shrillness of its 
call. Others allege, that the Ledar is a small I’odieeps, 
called Pobaru in Bengal, which breeds in the rice fields dur¬ 
ing the rainy seuson, nnd retires to the marshes in the dry 
weather. The peacock in most places here is held sacred 
among the Hindus, so that none of them kill it. The wild 
pigeon, which here builds in vast numlvers on the trees of 
old plantations, and consumes much grain, is not different 
from that which builds in caves and the crevices of rocks all 
over the hilly countries of Indin, and in the high precipitous 
banks of the Yamuna river; and it seems evidently to be the 
prototype of the kinds that have been domesticated, differing 
little or nothing from that reared in the pigeon houses of 
Europe. These birds, and the numerous destructive qua¬ 
drupeds, require almost every field to be constantly watched. 
There are many tortoises both in rivers and lakes, and they 
are eaten by the Mureri fishermen. 

Both kinds of the crocodile are abundant in this district. 
In the Sara\u the Ghariyar, or hicerta gaugetica, is by far 
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the most common, and the Laeerts crorodihia, rslWd here 
N*l, very seldom does any injurv in thit river. In the 
Gandaki and Kapti the Nak or Nakra, ns it is railed in ths 
•acred language, is hy far the must numerous, and is there 
very dangerous, and annually carries oil' both men ami rattle; 
nor is there any piece of water so small. n»r river so trifling, 
into which it dues not penetrate. The Mureri fishermen eat 
both kinds, anti extract the oil for sale. By other* ij is used 
only in medicine; hut the Mureris hum it, when thev pro¬ 
cure more than they rail sell. In the Baklnrn jlul the Nak 
is particularly numerous. The tishrrmen kill them readily, 
when any person likely to reward them goes |*> that place; 
hut they make no use of the animal, nor t.rt oilier occasions 
do they disturb it. hllltmig!. there ran lie .scarce a dnulit. 
that it is -ivving to the great mini her of so destructive an 
animal, tlmt few large lish are to la- found in so large a piece 
of water. Tin* fishermen in pursuit of the crocodile look 
for him in shallow parts, where some sputa uf the land pro¬ 
ject with channels of water miming In-tween. In such place* 
they find the crocodile basking on the land. Oil the ap¬ 
proach of the canoe lu- retires into tin water hut goes only 
to a very little distance, and In paddling slowly on, and care¬ 
fully observing the motion of the weeds .md air hubbies that 
escape from his lungs, they soon discover where he i*. They 
then fix loosely, on the handle of a long paddle, • strong 
barbed harpoon iron, which is joined by » rope to the paddle ; 
and, putting the harpoon gently down, find where the animal 
is. He is very sluggish, and dors not move when they touch 
his side, so that they drsw up the instrument, and thrust it 
into his back without any dexterity. The animal flounces 
a good deal, but never attacks the canoe, whicli one stroke 
of his tail would instantly send to the bottom, lie often, 
however, shakes out the harpoon, after which he neither 
seems to have an increase of ferocity nor shyness, but allows 
himself, as in the instance I saw, to lie struck a second and 
third time, until he is secured, and dragged on shore. He 
there flounces, and snaps with his horrid jaw* in a violent 
and dangerous manner; but, a large bamboo being thrust 
into his mouth, he bite* w itb such violence t hat he cmnnnt 
readily disengage his teeth, and gives the people time to 
secure the gag by tying a rope round his jaws. He is then 
vul. it. * * 
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helpless. In the one, which I uw caught, a ball, find 
through hit head from a imall fowling piece, instantly de¬ 
prived him of motion, nor did he show almoat any aign of 
aenaalioo, when immediately afterward* the harpoon wai torn 
from hi* back. On the whole the crocodile aeem* to be a 
atupid animal, and to make hat a poor resistance, considering 
his great power, and the tremendou* force of tail, jaw*, and 
teeth, with which he ia provided. The hardness usually at¬ 
tributed to hit skin will appear from the above account to 
have been very much exaggerated. I have teen the croco¬ 
dile, however, move with very great velocity, and have no 
doubt, that in the pursuit of fish it uses great exertions of 
thia kind ; nor does it seem to be entirely destitute of cun¬ 
ning, as crocodiles have been repeatedly found lurking in the 
ford* of rivers, through which high roads pass. Of this 
indeed I ssw one instance, and am assured, that it ia not 
uncommon. 

I he-rd of another kind of overgrown lizard called Gohota. 
which hat a head like the Ghariyal, and is of the tame sise, 
but want* the aerraturet on the back. Like the Ghariyal it 
ia perfectly harmless to man and beast, and by most people 
here it considered as the female of that animal; but others 
consider it aa different. Never having seen it, 1 do not pre¬ 
tend to give any opinion on the subject, but I never any¬ 
where else heard of such an animal. The people here eat 
none of the smaller lizards. Serpents arc very numerous 
and destructive. It it aaid, that they annually kill about 230 
persons. 

Notwithstanding the great number of rivers and ponds, the 
•apply offish is neither abundant nor good. This is partly 
owing to the want of skill in the fishermen, who are able to 
catch very few in the large or rapid rivers, where the fish is 
of a very good quality ; and partly to the fish in the ponds 
and lakes being in general small and ill tasted. Even in the 
Bakhira jhil, the finest piece of stagnant water, the Rohu 
looses most of hia splendid green gold end silver, and be¬ 
comes of a dirty sable hue; and such fish are in general 
considered not only as unpalatable, but as unwholesome. 
The crocodile also is very destructive, so that few fish of a 
large size an procurable, the smaller ones do not teem to be 
worth this monster’s pursuit. The fisheries, of however little 
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**lue they may he, are however private property; amt many 
of them aeem to hare been given ihr Kajas free of rent, at 
• meant of aubsistencc, when they «rr.- deprived of moat of 
their land*, a* being cither unable ,> r unwilling to pay the 
revenue that has been demanded, These chiefs, are. how. 
eyer, to jealous of their incomes h.-ing knimn, that in many 
placet they alleged. that they took nothing whatever, in 
other* they acknowledged small presents given at every 
renewal of the lease, ami in others they admitted, that the 
fithermen gave n share of what they caught; Imi it *r*» only 
in Barahatgunj that I could procure any account of what wit 
actually paid for the rent of fisheries; ;h> families were there 
itated to pay S.W rupees. 

The fish are caught cbicflv in the ponds, lakrs, or small 
rivers, and these bcnnin' tlrv, and tin r.-Jnre are chiefly pro¬ 
cured in the cold sn.ivi.u. Muiiv of il.em are caught with 
the bnskpt, or tno>t simple kind ■(' tii.-u giilnr net metelied 
between two lumlm-*.; many ate nl-o cauglu by narrow 
semicircular can ds, dug •>> as In form n emmet lion between 
the upper and lower pan >.| a tni.ill r.ver, ..cioss winch a 
dam has been ttirowo, so that. -i» the wjtcrs retire, tin- liidi 
must descend by the caeal. m wiu.-li thet are ,» i ur.-d by a 
basket or hug net. In llakhir. jbd tImt «n»s to be the 
largest body of water, in wbi.'- the natne. ;:»»* mpt lo full, 
they use a long net, not nlune i».. feet uut-. l lie inevh is 
pretty large, intended to admit ami .« ure li-.h .1 from three 
to five pounds weight; for in this Like lew attain a greater 
siae. One side of the net is held up by n row of dry reed* 
about two incite* long, and as thick a* a goose's tpidl. When 
the net it thrown into the water, the 'i|i«lc sink.' slowly by 
the weight of the twine, ol'whieh i; i- m.idc. md it 'nkv in a 
vertical position, the reed- keeping die side, on wJiich they 
■re, frofn sinking so fa-i as the other. The net lt.i« a bam¬ 
boo at each end, both In stretch it anil lo float the emit. It 
is let out slowly from the end or a canoe paddling gently 
along, and four or five nett sre usually let out, at the same 
time parallel to each other, and near the same place, to that 
the fith, being disturbed in *11 direction*, may strike into the 
nets with the more force. When the net* have been thrown 
out, the canoes paddle back to the end first thrown into the 
water, one man in each making a noise by rattling a paddle 
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on the gunwale. The net* are then pulled into the canoes, 
and, if any fish hai stuck in the meshes, as it approaches the 
aide of the canoe in drawing the net, it is secured by a hag 
net fastened to a hoop and pole. Tills large net is called 
Chaundhi, When 1 examined the process, although all the 
boats on the lake were assembled, we had little success; but 
there was a great tumult and noise, which prolwbly scared 
away the fish. Circular casting nets, like those common in 
India, are a good deal used. 

The fishermen of Nichlaut use the Jjar (trees. No. 37), 
bark to stupify the fish. They inai u strong infusion, and 
throw some of this on the surface of a river or lake.* All 
the fish, that come to the surface during the first night after¬ 
wards, are killed, and collected in the morning. The opera¬ 
tion may he repeated in 15 day*. Many other plants are 
used for the purpose as will he seen in the account of the 
plants; hut the exact forte of the proco'es I did not learn. 
In the northern part of the district a principal demand for 
the fish seems to he iroin the mountaineers, who purchase 
both what is dried in the sun (Sidhli), anti in the imoke 
(I’akli). The fish thus dried are small, and, being far from 
well cured, are more or less putrescent. The |wople, whom 
I saw purchasing, said, that they were intended for the 
distant market of Malcbum. 

According to the statements which 1 received, 395 canoes 
are employed in fishing, and there are 1G25 families of fisher¬ 
men, besides 80 men in one of the divisions, where the esti¬ 
mate was given in this manner, and not according to fumilies. 
It was stated that in 702 of these families there were 1325 
men, and at this rate the whole number of men will be 3147. 
Some fish only two months, and a very few the whole year; 
but, according to the statements received for 1476 of the 
houses, the average rate of time, for which the fishermen are 
supported by this employment, is four months and ten days 
in the year. We cannot allow, that each person makes less 
than 2 rs. a month, including the tear and wear of nets and 
canoes. The fish caught, therefore, must sell to the retailers 
for 27,274 rs., besides as much as will pay the rent. If we 


* See my " History of the Colonies” (Dtmrrmra), for s similar custom 
tuuuug the Indian* uu the Eaicquibo river.—[E d.] 
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i m'sTU'Kv s mu. tw< r ,. 

were to judge hr what Barahalgt.nj pats. tl.U would 
to .bout aMkU r.*.; but the „ s:u l, w , l( 

fishermen probably dor* mil 1 n„- ,.f Imit' „f 

the fish taken: ami. n- the run- ,.f iM,.*,„ . are umikIK 
farmed again and again. what s.ttulh r.-a.hr' the |.. < k.-t» „Y 
the Rajas or other proprietors. i. probably U- it.,,.. 

27,000 rs. '1 In li'lu ri. s in tin* m.un ehannel ..t tin* 
and Gandaki ar«* free; !>ul very low «-.» t.,ke fu.li m Mich 
extensive water'. 

I* armors of th, law :r 1n*« . li tisli hi then .«n ri.v (ii*hl«. 
as the water dries >n hut entire), f.>r their ><«n «..*, .ml il 
is nnlj such «« li.'ii for *:,le dial pay any r-nl. ahh..n tf h the 
farmers often give .i *r.irf of ulmt they take t.. ih. it In.ul- 
bird. Most «*t the kind' «.f lis'. foliwl m tie* i!i-*r»tl I hii.e 
i.lre'idv li.et i-f** . •mi uei.i*. :*, hut tie* n.in.e tised lirre 
«lifli*r o C'"'i e i: .:>i t-•. Ihh.r or It. ■is.il. In the 
Uewhu llmiti .f.< I..•• ■e.il! »' h*i.;. on t.feoo. 

fishes it kc prawi*. >t.*! -!»• I'liere ire.*.- tew crth*. 

Insects. e'|»e>.;dr, »m are iiwr. t*-til«e'Nim* than 

itt any of the .li met- l.uleri'. '..r\e-.,-.l, „i,d (•.tine.I, wen* 
.still worse than now. \\ :■ *. :.■*.•• 't-<ul*h'«>n*r, 

especially de»**i..n»o the r*<**f • ll»— *.-»»». I - ....rllnrn 

parts of the dislri. t il.* ..i*t.l .«• .*• •, . .1 kinds ol 

insects or norm.' that <le.'nu * . ■ • ... I i mil.I pro¬ 

cure no specimen. J: i' n.-t »•»«••» w.r that they do harm; 
and, when they appear, the p.»p|.- h:*»> in. t*.tt.r rrmnly 
than the incat.latinns of .■■■rtan. wt ••• no- * or .iiror* railed 
Gurus. The Tangra is said to he .ih-tit .ui in. li lung. ««d •» 
white, with a ml head. It lin« neither l. ys nor wings, and 
eats tile roots of the growing re.. 1 lie Jamilya i' entirely 
black, ami hits wings. The (..indiii destroys the (train l.v 
attacking it while in a milky state, C.u.eeihu.g the 'I aha 
and Khayra 1 learned no particular'. l he honey anil *u« 
are collected hy the Hliars ami >li»*ali.ir', where >urh exi«t. 
The former in general are held to have a hereditary right to 
collect all the produce of the woods, paying a trifle to the 
Zemindars. 

The Lack insect is found spontaneous in several woods. 
A little is collected by the Bhars, and tr.-.re hy those w|„. 
make it into ornaments; but the quantity procured » very 
trifling, more from the people not thinking it worth while to 
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gather an article of so little value, than from its scarcity. In 
some parts indeed the insect is considered as a mere nuisance, 
and afflicts the Brahmans by adhering to their favourite tree 
the Pipol (Ficus religioia), which it finally kills. The re¬ 
medy, to which these wiseacres have recourse, when a fa¬ 
vourite tree is affected, is to cut a branch, on which the 
insect has fixed, to carry it to Prayag, and to tfirow it into 
the ucrcd stream. On this all the insects on the tree perish. 
Several decent men declared, that they believed this remedy 
to have often proved effectual. On being pushed, however, 
they said, that they had never performed the operation. In 
general those, who collect the lack, pay nothing; but in Du- 
muriyagunj it was alleged, that each tree pud from 8 anas to 
a rupee, and in Bangsi from 3 to 4 anas. Scorpions are very 
numerous, but their bite never proves fatal. There are 
plenty of shells fit for making lime; but the demand is very 
small. The fishermen usually collect such as are required 
for building. The people, who sell bctle, burn and collect 
what is wanted by their customers. 

Plants. —The forests and marshes of this district are an 
excellent field for the botanist, and the latter especially pro¬ 
duce a great variety of aquatic vegetables. The inundated 
land, that is waste, amounts to no less than 480 square miles. 
Of these 141 are clear; and of the remainder by fsr the 
greater part is covered with long harsh grass or reeds, in some 
places overgrown with wild rose-trees, and in more with 
Tamarisks. None of the inundated part can properly be 
called a forest, yet many parts of the last mentioned descrip¬ 
tion contain scattered trees, chiefly of the kinds numbered 
37, 39 and 105. 

Of the 1355 square miles of level land, that are exempted 
from inundation, and covered with ligneous plants, probably 
not above 55 produce only busheB, and 1300 are forests or 
old plantations, now quite wild, and having many forest trees 
intermixed. These gradually increase, and finally altogether 
choke the Mango. The bushes are of the same nature as in 
Shahabad. The hill is entirely covered with forests, which 
thcreforr, allowing for forest trees scattered over the 
inundated land, may amount to about 1450 equate miles. 
From this great extent, a moister air, and the small number 
of inhabitants, the woods here are much less stunted than in 
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Behar or Sbahabad; but in some parts all .hr causes. mcn- 

t,oned “ Teduc,n K tht «iw ^ «hr tree, in these d.s.rin. 
operate to a considerable degree ; *■„( | lMlllJ .., 

beer bestowed to protect or rnc.mrag.. ,i„. Kr ..»ili the 
kinds most useful, these tire fast decreasing in number and 
*i»e; so that in three or four tears. In tie „r rm supply of 
timber will for some time be procurable, and it i* even probable 
that in no very long time all the useful kinds may lie rminl) 
eradicated, although the forest* iiuy roitliuuc of tbrir present 
extent. 

It lias not beet, eu lumary in this district iiidiinand any 
rent fur firewood. i’ianlali m* have hull carried In the 
most absurd length, so that tlre-r Mill ill gimt] condition 
amount to about oli.i s.pi.irc mile*, eipulto one tonrtb of the 
whole cultivated to Ids. The principal vainly imleed of the 
wealthy natives i- dirceted tow unis tin- Miperthimis and 
destructive uiisti ofl.uul ; (rat .. of the planta¬ 

tion* consists of Mrigms. olmli from lln-ir .ibundaiice are 
not saleald", and the very best whc.it fields an daily eon. 
verting into M.ngo groves, (hit eminent -.this m encourage 
the waste, by pku-ilig liu laud-laN on the L'rnunil m'rupied by 
plaritatiotis. A ceriuiti ipi.iniily of trees i» probably highly 
list ful in a warm elimale, a- presort in:; m-i-tiiic, where the 
danger of famine arises I nan w.itii oi i.iin; hot the Mango 
tree does not seem very well suited lor the purpose, a*, if 

multiplied l» .1 great degree, it ... no t.due Torrst 

trees therefore seem in lie murh priin.ible, whether they 
nfliird valuable timber, or a supply of lor-igr in times id 
scarcity. The leaves of many tree* are of ibis nature, and 
perhaps the preference given to the 1'ien- relighen ; and Hens 
UenguliMidis tutu one its ore.'ii! I** lids call-e. I have there¬ 
fore no doubt of ill** proprn tv in eronuudeal sense of 
laying a tax on all fruit tree#, or such « v yield a sserharine 
juice. Such a measure lias here lieeii adopted with the 
Mahuya, nor has it been found to diminish the munlicr so 
much, as to hinder a copious supply from being reared. If 
it is judged necessary to indulge the natives m plantations 
free of rent, let the trees reared be those of some use. One 
difficulty indeed occurs, which i» perhaps greater than might 
be expected. The natives will iwl in general consent to cut 
any tree, that has been planted; and it required a very odious 
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exertion of power to clear so much ground in the vicinity of 
Gorukhpoor as was sufficient to form a parade, and a kind of 
breathing hole for the European officers of government 
Not would any one consent to receive a pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion for this kind of sacrilege. Several Zemindars have 
however planted the Sangkhuya, uud some of these planta¬ 
tions are now cutting, which would seem to shodr, that aomc 
kinds of trees only areexempted from being lawfully cut. This 
prejudice renders precaution in the formation of new planta¬ 
tions the more necessary; as, whatever is planted, may be 
considered ns irretrievably lost. It might he supposed, that 
the interest of the landholder would be a sufficient check, but 
it is not so. Tor in the first place, were his interest really 
concerned, this would not be an adequate check to the dictates 
of vanity and superstition j but lastly his interest is little if at 
nil affected. Ho is a mere lessee for three or four years; and, 
iT two thirds of his estate were in plantations, he could only 
he taxed, on the renewal of the lea:e, for w hat remains in 
cultivation, and the tax is often so heavy, that he derives 
more profit from the lands in a waste state, which are not at 
all taxed, than his share of the profit on those that arc 
cultivated. Farther old habits continue to influence the 
practice. Every Kaju was formerly desirous of having his 
house surrounded by thickets, almost impervious, which 
secured him in a great measure from the power of a govern¬ 
ment, the troops of which were little better than the rabble 
composed of his own vassals. In order to prorure such a 
thicket, a plantation surrounded by a bamboo hedge offered 
the most ready means, for which a legal pretext could be 
made, and many of the forests owe their origin to this con¬ 
trivance. Every linja almost continues extending his planta¬ 
tions, partly no doubt, from family habit, although he knows, 
that no strongholds will enable his followers to resist the 
awful force of British discipline, which he perhaps hopes 
may soon cease to operate. 

Among the variety of trees, the Ilsrra is very common in 
the woods, and seems to be the same with that of Shahabad, 
In Lalgunj, w here the Bhars collect the fruit for sale, they 
say, that the tree does not produce every year, but generally 
at considerable intervals. The young fruit, when still small, 
is called Janggiharra, and is dried for sale; as is also the fruit, 
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when full grown. hut not ripr.inwbi.-|ist»i. a j. ,■, 11 ,,) Harrs. 
Th» degree of growth happen, „i Ii.-.vmWr. ....! il..- iniii 
does rot reach full malnriti until f. > 1 ,\|.o. Imi it 

very seldom is found in that d.itr. nun. ; ,nm,.,l.. ... , „ n d 

large bats especial!.. pr. sins ji durin. ill- 

which i* mjuirr* to r',|n«n. Tin- up.- {rail n it .|<uld. 

The specie* of Tcnniiudia or min n ). (! | h „.,. wii-.-h „ 

Asan in Hltagulpoir 11 ami II. h.n \... In * j Um.ii 

in the southern pan ..fthi. ... tin- - m |'|.,- 

art i>f re.iri'n; .ilk u«m:» mi it i- lit. n « ■;nukn.mu. 
although much of'tint kind .if .,ik i. »•.>1 in th.- .Ii-irici. and 

although the Iw er..» III i-i ,..p.I, and l-.min.-urn. tin 

the skirts of the lidh :t is pecnliarK I’m.. and u.ili.r. h.itr 
sent beams of its tin,tar to (.dentta. Mi-old tin. !>•• i.imd 
to answer in huildint;. tier i- m-rc •••■mi. m. m.i more 
stalely in India. I’.olli in th- Mia* and 'I liatn dulcet 11 ; 

called Siija. Aiiimiu tie- name-, a - tin- limn ••! <>->r<>kIt).. 

a timber brought ''rmu tie- lint-, .uni •.died llu.ii-.i.i-in.m. 
sidcrable demand for lurt.riin-. The |«-.ipic ••) the lull- 
assure me, that it is tin- iimlnr of lin n Js.ij.i, ami tot.dh 
different from what the* fell Him-. il, win. hi* i 1 * 1 . r.« arjwi. 
(See No. 1 H>).* 

The Stri/rhimt nut vmiii.-a. i ill- -I Km t.ila. i. ti-tin -1 m the 
woods of Hudtltpmir, and tie Irani i •<!••••<• I .1.1 dm-.. 
The Bassia with l..iig nun-m-li. -•««•! tl» with -h-nte 

leaves, are bulb very ... in do di tri. 1. ti e f.-riuer 

chiefly in plantation', and il«- kilter .11 -d 1 hut tin- Mini . 

call both Mahuyii witlue.it di'iinetioti: n>.i -•■re the valuable 
productions of the two kind- in •»»»' >’ -S’* •> dill. rent. I h.ne 
little to add to (lie nll.-on.iti.m-. th.it I made mi lid 'ret in 
the account of lit-liar and Sh .li d.nl. I siill c-ulimi. to 

suspect, that the thick *-xpr.. ■> I "I the keriwK i-tin- 

substance, of whirl) the Miim-e m..ke tl e«r candle'. and 
doubt much of the Croton : b"< mm or T-11.1 \ selnfrrn 
ycilding any such substance. The name, of the hill*, whom 
j consulted, said, that they have only ■■»■• -ft""-' "I tl". Irel¬ 
and that it is the same with that -I the plains ; nor have 1 
been able to discover any sufficient mark., J w 11c 1 t 1 


• Dr. Bucbtnan't drscription >.f the tree- '■> ,| -'" rlk ' v "7 

limlnoos, ind the drawing fhev « oeee.ssr.U t-Ulr.1, 

but the Nni. sre retained for future r- firmer jl.n 
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plant described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Reaearchea 
ia to be distinguished from the common kind. The oil how¬ 
ever on the plains is only used for the lamp; and I doubt much, 
whether it is not owing to a scarcity of better oil, that the 
mountaineers have been induced to eat, what Dr. Roxburgh 
calls butter. The flowers of the Bassia are here eaten as a 
dainty by the rich, and never serve as a succedaneum for 
grain. The favourite preparation is a kind of pudding called 
Laphchi. It is made by infusing the flowers in water to 
extract the saccharine matter, which even without fermenta¬ 
tion is of an inebriating quality. The infusion, being strained, 
is boiled, and wheat flour is added to form the pudding. 
Cattle eat the flowers readily, after the sweet has been ex¬ 
tracted for distillation. Those who arc employed to collect 
the flowers, are commonly allowed from one half to one-fifth,ac¬ 
cording to the season of the year ; that is when the flowers 
first begin to open, and when few remain, so that the gatherer 
can procure only a small quantity, lie is allowed one half 5 
but when the trees are in full blow, and, vast quantities falling, 
he can with little trouble gather a great deal, he is allowed 
only one-fifth. On the whole the allowance does not exceed 
one-fourth of the gross produce. In the eastern parts of the 
district I am told, that the usual price is about 5270 Payas 
weight, or 134 lbs. for a rupee, while in the western parts 
where the trees most abound, the price varies from 3600 to 
6000 p.w. or from about 91 to 152 lbs. The produce of each 
tree is stated at from about 121 lbs. The tree does not bear 
until from 12 to 20 years old, at least in any quantity worth 
while. 

The Jjar of Shahabad (No. 34,) in Parraona is known by 
the same name; but in Amorha it is called Ingjan, a word 
not essentially different from the llijnl of Ronggopoor (No. 71) 
On the edges of the marshes in this district it is a very common 
tree, its roots being often under water the whole year, and in 
the floods the whole trunk is often covered. It grows how¬ 
ever very well on lands entirely exempted from inundation. 
Its bark atupifics fishes. The Gardenia has a saponaceous 
fruit, which is given to oxen end cows, and is said to increase 
the milk of the latter. On this account it would seem to be 
a valuable plant, especially as it grows on the wont Boils, and 
produces much fruit. It is very common. 

The mountaineers rub the wood of the Nauclea Parvifulia 
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to powder.and,mixing this with water. ipp i y itt0|Kaif 
“ other Hindu* do sandal wood. The powder, an not to 
be distinguished by sight, but th.t of the N.urles ha, no 
smell. The Bhorkund of the'Bhagulpoor list iNo. I 9 |) tj 
here * eery common tree. I ha« not yet seen the flower; 
but hare no doubt that it is the Cinehcna cxrt-lsa of I>r. 
Roxburgh, although from the structure of the fruit, I doubt 
of the propriety of classing it in that genus. The fruit remains 
on the tree during the whole dry season, ripening late >n 
apring, when the tree is quite hare of leaves. 

In the forests near Basti I fouqd a tree railed Asogi. h 
had neither flower nor fruit; hut, so far as I rould judge from 
the leaf, it seemed to be the same with the Napinilus altrrai- 
foliua of Willdenow. The fruit is said to lx- esculent. The 
native name of the Shores robust a or Sal of Bengal it here 
written Sangkhuya. It is the most important trrr in the 
forests of this district, and wu* oner everywhere the most 
abundant; but the demand from Calcutta, and the want of 
care in the management, have reduced the quantity so much, 
that very little of a large size remains, and in two or three 
year* if things continue as at present, the forests will be com¬ 
pletely exhausted. Besides the custom of cutting only such 
trees as are wanted, and allowing the young growth to be 
choked by the useless trees that remain, the principal check 
to the growth of the timber here, is the custom of extracting 
the retin here called Karel. The wretched Bhars do this 
without commiseration, on the finest trees. I hey do not 
indeed make the incision quite round, so that for some year* 
they do not absolutely kill the tree; hut the rain water, which 
enters by the incision, always spoils the parts below, which 
in fact form the best end of the stick, and the rot is often 
communicated to the upper parts, occasioning a heavy loss to 
the woodcutter, who after having felled and in part squared 
the timber, finds it not worth a farthing. The resin >a only 
extracted every other year from the same tree; and after three 
or four extractions, the tree if not previously cut, die. ex- 
hausted. The extraction of this resin should therefore be 
altogether prohibited in this district. An abundant supply 
may be procured from the mountainous countries south from 
the Gauge., from whence the timber cannot be exported on 
account of the expenae of carriage. The Bh.r. make their 
incitkm in the hot reason, and collect the resin, when the 
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periodical raina have ceased, 10 that they visit each tree only 
twice. Each, it ii said, give* from 48 to ISO payaa* weight, 
or from about 1 { to 5 Iba. The burning the grass and leaves 
in spring stunts pi any of the trees, and prevents them from 
attaining a full growth. One remarkable circumstance con¬ 
cerning the Sangkhuya forests of this district, deserves par¬ 
ticular attention. In the woods on the plains, this tree 
spreads so as to afford crooked timbers for ship building, 
while on the skirts of the hills it grows perfectly erect, and 
is fitted for beams and plank. 1 am quite unable to point out 
the caqsei of this circumstance, whether it is to be attributed 
to a peculiarity in the nature of the tree, to a peculiarity in the 
soil, or to somewhat peculiar in the trees, that accompany 
the Sangkhuya in the two places. To ascertain which of these 
causes, or if any of thrm produced the effect, would require 
a much longer time for observation than 1 passed in the dis¬ 
trict; but the subject is of some importance, as it is very 
possible, that a similar cause might be found to operate on 
the other trees employed in ship-building, and might be 
applied with great advantage to the public. 

Although very tolerable oranges are raised at Ayodhya, and 
moat delicious ones in Nepal, 1 did not sec one tree in this 
district; for the natives are totally careless- in gardening, 
and their only fruit is the mango, very few of which arc 
exempt from being tour, stringy and resinous, so as to be 
altogether insufferable to an European. The fruit of the 
fine genua Citrus, which are reared, are sought after by arti¬ 
ficers, who use their juice, and not as a grateful acid to cool 
thirst, or season food. For both purposes they are excellently 
adapted; bat such do not luit the Hindu taste. 

The peach, in this district, is to be found in the gardens of a 
fcw natives. The pomegranate is abundant. 1 observed neither 
apple, pear, nor plum, all of which would bear the climate. 

The Mimosas do not form so large a proportion of the woods 
here, as on the hills south from the Ganges. The Kayar or 
Mimosa Catechu in this district is by far the most common 
tree of this genus, and near Parraona especially, some woods 
contain little else. The soil, which it seems to prefer, is 
seldom good, and great advantage in the manufacture of the 
drug would arise from having entire woods composed of the 
tree, which ahould be regularly cut like coppices, when they 
bad arrived at a proper aiae. The Catechu is of a good 
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quality, and is made in the usual manner. partly in round. ami 

partly in square masses. It sell.. spoi lt Ir.nn C (u h 

*er* (96 p. w.) nr from about II > t„ pi} H*. * riq.cc. 

TIic tamarind, talk'd here link, i- pretty common through- 
out the cultivated parts of the district, Mini its I'mhi i» m 
general use, w ken it cat, he procured ; Imt the m,.i,kie, vel- 
dom allow any to ripen. Tin- I'.irLilisoiiia arideul.i. as nm 
where else in the (I'angctic provinces, is .spreading with n ra¬ 
pidity that is surprising. as i hate heard no parti. ul.ir utility 
ascribed to the tree. It certainly however is very orii..mi iu.ii. 
I'll* Hulleria tilietnria is here very eoniiiiuii; a great qumitily 
of the red powder that enters its fruit iseolki lci tor sale ns 
a dye. 'J'lie fruit i» gathered liefnrc maturity. when it is most 
fully covered with the powder; is then dri><1 tioni three to 
ten tints, according to the strength ot son Mini win.', .md 
then is heat with a stick, which separates the powder. It the 
fruit were allowed to rip, n, it woo'd break in tin- beating, and 
tile fragments of the capsule would lie dillieull to sepatute 
from the dye. This ml powder is used also ,is an .null. I- 
niintic for entile, especially lor the l.nllah-c. wnuli in tin* 
rainy season is much troubled with worms . two or tln< e tola*, 
that is about from six In nine drain.-, lorn; the dos,. 

Three hundred and tinny nine unles ii.uml.ileil land, 
and 1381 square miles exempted from that a. ■■deiit, Iwsiib* 
broken corners, forest* and plantations are m pasture. Some 
of the inundated kind has trees seatlrred among the reed-, or 
rather high coarse grass, wi'h which almost the whole id it is 
covered. Of the high land perhaps 5 are covered with short 
grass, and j with a kind of gra-s. by far the most com¬ 
mon reed in the country; and. although small quantities 
of other kinds are intermixed, the kind most worth notice 
is the Andropngon. In this district, as wherever the Hindi 
language prevails, the leaves art called katra, the Hower- 
ing stem or reed Siki, and Urn sweet -melling root khask- 
has or Jhar. The leaves are the thatch principally used 
in this district. The roots are used by weater* for tin: 
brushes with which they smooth tlmir warp. In the marshes 
grow various species of Arundo. Spontaneou- p ants are very 
little used in diet. In the marshes are ctisideraldt •jeantiUis 
of wild rice, v.hich is of the same kind »iita lint * ««* '** 

atGaur. It is carefully gathered; for hying reckoned un- 
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commonly pure, it is sought after as an offering very accepta¬ 
ble to the gods. 

In ordinary times no substitutes are used for grain except 
by the wretched Bhars, once masters of the country. These 
use some wild yams; but of what species I did not leant. The 
only one, which I had an opportunity of examining, seems to 
me to have a strong resemblance to the Ubium mtmtnularium 
of Ruroph (vol. 5, table 162 and 163). It is called Bandriyara. 
It has a small woody bulb, beset on all sides with long thick 
fibres. At the proper Beason there grow from this several 
fleshy cylindrical roots, about on inch in diameter, and a 
cubit long. These are the roots eaten. The Gength of the 
Bhars is a round root, but it is said to have ternatc leaves, 
and is probably another Dioscorea; but 1 did not see it. In 
times of scarcity, to which however this district has seldom 
been exposed, the people hare recourse to the kernels of the 
mango and the seed of the Sangkhuya. A few succulent 
vegetables are occasionally collected for curry, but to a very 
trifling extent, and not essentially different from those men¬ 
tioned in Shahubad. Those that I saw were the Moinordica 
muricata called Bankareli, a wild Luffa (Parwar), a species 
of Poly podium called Kongchai, of which the young shoots 
are eaten, the Sagittoria sagittifolia called Niusn, and the 
Sparganium ramosura called Gongd, used in the same man¬ 
ner. Besides these are used the fruit of the Perar, and of 
.the Dillenia called A gal 

The same may be said of the leafy vegetables. Those that 
I noticed were the common green Ckenopodittm, the Solatium 
nigrum, with black berries, the Manilea quadrifolia, flowers 
of a fine Indigofcra, the Lalhymt Aphaca, the Vuia Satira, 
and an Eroum called Akri. The three last grow spontane¬ 
ously in corn fields, but are collected as greens, or as forage 
for cattle, and their seed is eaten, when it ripens among other 
pulse. The Dhara, which grows in the rainy season, is said 
to be much used, but I did not see it, when in the district. 
The plant Bhown for it, by a person from thence, is the 
Cassia Tore. Acid seasoning, as every where in the western 
provinces, is very little in use. The aquatic plants Nelum- 
bium, the two Nymphfeas, the Trapa and Scirpus mentioned 
in the account of Puraoiya, are all very common in the 
marshes of this district, and are all used; but none of them 
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•re improved by cultivation; ami. as m. rent is denuml.il f.. r 
them, little attention i« bestowed. )„ c | linn rvrrv 
the.e marshes would be occupied by N.-lumlsium ..r 
Irapa, both of which are there cultivated with the utmost 
care. All the kinds of fruit used r.iw have he. n mentioned 
in the account of the forests. Of the spontaneous pi.,,,,* ..f 
various kinds applied to various uses the following .,rc the 
most remarkable. 


In the woods of I'arraonn the l’ipahnul i> a species „f 
Piper, the root <>t which is collected fur exportation m const- 
derable quantity. It i' usually said that this i,«>i. whu-li is 
sold, is that of the piper Ionium : but whether or mi tins i„ 
universally the case I cannot say, as l saw the 1‘ip.dimil only 

in leaf, and no one from these a I.can tent ure to ascertain 

the species in a genus so dillicitlt, and s.i little known. The 
fruit, however, is said to he much smaller than that which 
comes from Yasor in Hcngal, which is the true long pepper of 
our shops; hut then the plant in Yasor is cultivated, ami 
here is spontaneous, whit'll may account for the ildlcrcm-c of 
size in the fruit, without supposing u sporilh-,.1 dillereiiee in 
the plants. The right of collecting this drug ha' hem (armed 
to the same merchant that has farmed tin die call, d Niiiiuri. 
He gives U sers of rice in the husk lor one -i i id' the root, 
as it is dug; but it loses otic half in drying, .orl the trouble 
of this operation may render it - price to him m arly tin- same 
with that uf the dye, that is, it may e.,s| him one rupee for 
39 lbs. A little is also collected iti the woods of llaugsi. 

The Gajpipar is the fruit of a 'peric* of (.alia, described 
by Humph (volume 5, table 1M, figure under the name of 
appmtdix arborum. It is used in medicine, and is an article 
of export. The flowers of the (irixl- u h-mrutum >.f I >r. Rox¬ 
burgh arc used ns a purple dye. At I.algunj they are col¬ 
lected by the Hhar, and when dr\, I or 5 man* (each about 

31 lbs.) are sold for the rupee. If any.n-iderahle quantity 

was required, especially if collected clean and garbled with 

care, the price of course would lie much rid.. but it 

would be an object of some use to try bow far it could be 
exported to Europe. The buJi at l.algunj is -wiled IMwolha. 

The Cteia/pinia, which in this di.-tr; . is called ’Iain, and 
is used by tanners, is the same that is mentioned m the nr. 
count of Puraniya under the name of 1 aiy ar. I he pods of 
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the Mimosa saponaria, called here Isrol and Hangia, are col¬ 
lected for washing the hair. The large climbing Baukinia, 
mentioned in the account of Bhagulpoor, ia very common in 
the woods of this district, where it ia culled Bangor and. Mc- 
haraun The bark makes ropes, which are very coarse like 
those of the Bulea, but arc much used. The leaves serve as 
parasols, and the seeds are esculent. 

Tiie real Baukinia irandtnr is very common on the skirts 
of the hills. This very singular plant is excellently described 
by Rumph under the name of Folium linguic, and may be 
readily known by its branches resembling a double barrelled 
gun, and singularly twisted like a serpent, h is owing no 
doubt to this alone, that it has obtained the credit of scaring 
these destructive reptiles. No native has ever observed ci¬ 
ther flower or fruit, the reason of which probably is, that 
these arc produced only by the branches, which have reached 
the tops of the highest trees, and are thus exposed to the 
sun. The principal stem is often as thick as a man's body. 
I am told, that on the hills the people sometimes conduct 
branches over the chasms, through which rivers pass, allow 
them to twine round trcca on the opposite side from the roots, 
and thus form a perilous swinging bridge, that lasts for years. 

The Justicia Adhatoda, called Arus in this district, is very 
common in (he thickets about villages, where its growth is 
encouraged, as it is supposed to purify the air, rendering it 
more salubrious. If so it is a valuable plant, as it thrives in 
the shade even of bamboos, which arc generally thought to 
occasion sickness. If this latter circumstance be well founded, 
some credit is probably due to the Arus, as many villages in 
tbis district arc surrounded by bamboos, and yet are very 
healthy, the bamboos being accompanied by the Arus. The 
charcoal prepared from the stems of this shrub is reckoned 
very good for making gunpowder. 

The Medhago alba of the Encyclopedic grows on the 
banks of several rivers, and especially of the Rapli below 
Gorukhpoor. Its bark is separated by steeping like that of 
the Crotolaria juncea, and is made into ropes. It is called 
Susuna. 

Minerals. —The only rocks which are to be seen in this 
district are on the backs of the Gandaki, on which the struc¬ 
ture of the mountains immediately adjacent to the plain may 
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be studied in the most satisfactory manner. The Mock* of 

stone *t the foot of the hills, .ml „ n Maddar. an.detached 

pieces, intermixed with soil; a„d beW ,[»■ numth ,.f the 
bonubhadra, opposite to Sivspuor. tlw channel oftM-tl,,,- 
daki contains only water-worn stones or pebble „f different 
sizes. The lowest ledge that 1 uWrved runs into the river 
from the west side, u little above the mouth of the fvonabha- 
dra. It is calcareous, hut has become entirek rotten, nod 
forms a mass like indurated day. Among the loose block* 
in the channel, however, 1 found some that had evidently 
come from a similar rock, but that retained entire their stony 
structure. They are u line grained lime-si one. resembling in 
its appearance the pelrasilex. In the abrupt hanks of the 
Gandaki higher up the great mass consist* of day and sand, 
in some few places of which arc imbedded small rounded 
fragments of stone, chiefly of quart/, such um are very nu¬ 
merous in the channel of the river; but in general the sand 
and clay are free from admixture, and appear to me tu lie 
rocks in decay. The rocks are disposed in parallel strata 
running nearly north and south, hut the north end inclines 
more or less to the west, and the south end to the east, The 
strata dip towards tin- east ut an ausle of about 45" or .50" 
from the horizon. These strata arc no where thick, and have 
interposed between them large strata of clay or sand, form¬ 
ing, as 1 have said, the great mass of the hill*. I'.xccpl the 
calcareous ledge above mcnliuued, all the oilier rock, that 1 
noticed consist of line grains of white quartz ami felspar, with 
a little black mica or hornblende, 'lhe rin k, ss far as Itlie- 
longji, is no where harder than samUtunc, and is evidently in 
a state of decay. Naturalists, according to their theories con¬ 
cerning the origin of thingi, will call it granite, regenerated 
granite passing into sandstone, &c. Ike. About a mile above 
Bhelongji is said to be a quarry, where the rock i. ui.l de¬ 
cayed, and the stones with which the old fort at Sivapunr was 
built, are said to have been brought from thence. J hey are 
evidently of the same structure with the decayed strata w hich 
I saw ; but, although they cut well, are very hard, and have 
resisted the action of the weather since the time of llan. 
Kamawati without the least ajqiearance of decay. 

The sacred stone, called Salagr.ma .re found occasionally 
not only in the channel of the Gandaki as uw as rivmi, 
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the junction of the Somdihadra, but also on the adjacent hills; 
and a Brahman, digging s well at Lakshmipoor near Siva- 
poor, perhaps two miles from the river, found one in the 
bottom. In the channel they are for from scarce, as in a 
short time, one forenoon, my palanquin bearers found four, 
two without any apparent impression, one with the impression 
of an ammonite, and one containing several turns of the pe¬ 
trified shell. The number however is said to increase in the 
channel the farther up one proceeds, and to be very great 
the whole way between Damodarkund in Thibet, where the 
river rises, and the warm springs of Muktanath, where it 
enters the dominions of Gorkha. It is however probable, 
that the whole comes from the falling down of the banks, and 
that the river lias had nothing to do with their formation. 
They indeed resemble water-worn pebbles, being roundish or 
oval masses more or less flattened. It may be supposed, that 
they are parts of a rock containing imbedded in it many am¬ 
monites, or having cavities impressed by that animal, and left 
empty by its decay, and that fragments of this rock falling 
into torrents nrc rubbed round and smooth by the action of 
the water; for many of them contuin no ammonite nor impres¬ 
sion. Those most valuable to the natives are such as, when 
found, have no evident mark of having contained the animal; 
but by rubbing the external crust, a hole is found, opening 
into an impression, that is hollow, and marked by the com¬ 
plete animal. The stone is of a siliceous fine grained black 
nature, and serves as a touchstone; and where the ammonite 
remains it is of the same nature, and has entirely lost its cab 
careous quality. 

The strata of the plains, composing almost the whole dis¬ 
trict, consist of clay and sand. The clay fit for the potter's 
wheel seems to be found only in small detached beds, which 
are usually discovered in digging tanks; but in these it has 
always been found in abundance; and, except on the banks 
of the Ghaghrs, the ware it makes is seldom brittle. The 
moat common days are of three kinds, one blackish, which is 
called Kurauta; one reddish called Suruki; and one yellow¬ 
ish called Piyari. All are stiff, but the first is chiefly used 
by potters, and all sometimes contain siliceous pebbles. Some 
of the red and yellow, called Kabes, is used as a pigment in 
making' potter's ware, as described in the account of Dinaj- 
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poor. The sands are of various colours, block, dark brown, 
yellowish and whitish, intermixed with mica; but this i»chiefly 
found in the beds of rivers. The yelk wish sand., even a* 
low as the middle of the district, uftnr contain siliceous |ieb- 
bles, and these are also found among a black clay at the very 
southern corner. 

The earth in many parts is strongly impregnated with soda, 
which effloresces on the surface, h is every where cv!luct"d 
by washermen, and tiiose who make glass ornaments; but 1 
no where found any one who would confess that lie prepared 
it for tale. I know, however, that a good deal is sent from 
Gorukhpoor to (he cast, under tbe name of itrbrr matika 
phul, or flowers of saline earth, it is similar to t hnl prepared 
at Nawada, in the district <if Bihar, and in probably prepared 
in the same manner. The most extensive fields of this saline 
earth, of which I heard, are in the division olDuinuriyagupj. 

I examined with a good deal of care the appearance of our >f 
the fields about two miles north from Bangui. Tim whole 
space there, between the Kapti and Ghaghar, is a level, do. 
stitute of trees, deeply covered with water for ahuut two 
months in the year, and has every appearance of having bw 
at different times swept away, and replaced by the action sif 
tite rivers. The soil is light, and tilled with fibrous roots, as 
usual in such lands. The soda effloresces on a considerable 
surface towards the Ghaghar, and on a place that is very low, 
being partly in an old channel, some of which even in January 
contain pools of stagnant water. The surface on which the 
efflorescence takes place, is very sandy. In this 1 dug it well, 
and found about one cubit of this sandy soil. Then about 
four cubits of a brownish earth, containing inure clay. Then 
1 i cubit of a yellow sandy slime, in which the water rose. It 
was clear, and had not a saline taste; but s slight effer¬ 
vescence might be perceived on adding a mineral at| d, and 
the effervescence became strong, when the water was re¬ 
duced by boiling. The brown earth also effervesces slightly. 

Except what is mixed with the nitre formed in villages, no 
culinary salt is known to be produced in the earth of this dis¬ 
trict, nor does it contain any of the Khan, or sulphate of sods. 
In Pali, indeed, there arc some places which are said to pro¬ 
duce a saline earth, which cattle lick, and this may c-ther be 
OB account of culinary or purging salt* i hut the earth .stalled 
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Reher, the name given to that containing soda. Owing to a 
very heavy rain, that lasted while 1 was in that division, this 
saline efflorescence could not be seen. The nitre effloresces 
only in villages. It is alleged, that when the soil is of a nature 
that parts quickly with water (Bangri), the saline efflorescence 
produces j n>ore salt, than when it has been scraped from a 
soil that is retentive of moisture (Bhat), and that the salt pro* 
cured from the former is cleaner. 

On the banks of the larger rivers the concretions of calca¬ 
reous Tufa, called here Gunti, are abundant, not only in de¬ 
tached nodules, but in a kind of rocks, or thick crusts, that 
in some places run under water far below the lowest ebb in the 
dry season. The air is not therefore so necessary to its for¬ 
mation as I thought, when I wrote the account of Shababad; 
but I have not yet found reason to alter my opinion of this 
concretion being formed on soils that have been moved by a 
river. The caicareoua tufa is sometimes burnt for lime. 

The springs of water are in as little request as those in 
Puraniya, although there ia a very fine one at the source of 
the lesser Gandaki; but excellent well water ia every where 
procurable; nor are the wells in general deep. They are in 
general deepest near great riven, but even there never ex¬ 
ceed SO cubita, and at a distance from rivers from 8 to 12 
cubits is the moat usual depth near the middle parts of the 
district, towards the west they are in most places from 20 to 
25 cubits. It is alleged, that near the Gandaki the wells are 
shallower than at some distance from ita bank, they being 
from 8 to 10 cubits near the river, and at a distance from 14 
to 20 cubita deep. Those near the Gandaki are supposed to 
receive their supply of water from thence, as those who drink 
of their water, although apparently good, are subject to the 
■welling of the throat, which its water very evidently commu¬ 
nicates. The water of the wells at a little distance farther 
from the river, produce* no such effect. 

Some few wells are of the saline nature called Khara, men¬ 
tioned in the account! of the districts formerly surveyed; but 
this kind of water ia not near so common as in Behar, nor 
have any containing culinary salt been discovered. Such 
wells of Khara water as exist, are chiefly near the Ghaghra. 

The water ia found often in sand, and often also in day, 
nor does thi rt seem on that account to be any difference in 
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its quality, which, when the well is in repair, is dear and pa- 
latable, even although found in black elav. Where il» «.,ter 
is found in sand, unless the well is lined, it V ven elmled. 
Potters’ rings arc not here in use f >r this purji.. e . I.ut m ar 
the forests many wills arc lined with rirrl.-s ,.f *, K „|. 
above the other. Most wells are. Imwetir. hued *iih Iniel. 
laid upon a flooring of plunk, which support' the l.nimiat 
and prevents the sand from rising. The tree thosni i. the 
Jamun, which, un.ler water, is found wry durable. \ 
well of this nature, about lit feet deep, rusts .Mi rupees at 
the capital, and about 4t) ill ruunlry pl.iees but many neb 
men, from ostentation, expend from ■,’iXl ,. r ;ttm. Sm |< mi IK 
are rather wider, hut perhaps nut belter, am! In far the 
greater part of the tunney is wasted <m the n liri-’ii. < eieiiumy 
of purification; even iu tliechcaj>c>t. muui wh.it t- .-may - h.-i 
in this idle manner. 

In some places, as 1'arr.iou.i, it i. ubo ne.l, that win r«- the 
soil is retentive of moisture, the well, an not -m deep a- wh. tr 
it dries quickly, although in holh eases the nstei in n hi fouml 
ill similar strata. Whether or nut this cm iiiiisiain. i. ;»••« ■ 
ral, I have not learned; nor do I hum* the mliire nl tin-nut 
ncxion; whether the depth at which tin wait r i> found t 
be attributed to the nailin' "I the »up« tim uii>heni *ml. m 
whether the nature of this arise- from lit depth <!"• "bja 
cent water. The water in diggutt' »'H- '•H“W rise-with 
great violence; and when it does m>, it i- vht re it i' luiuul in 
a stiff deep clay. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF AORICI'ITI'RS, DOMESTIC ANIMALS, FENCES, RENT, tU. 

In this district 2,982 square miles are occupied by fields, 
gardens, plantations and houses. In tl»e Appendix is given 
an estimate of the quantity and value of the produce of the 
occupied lands. The enormous extent of useless orchards, 
the produce of which is not saleable, when included in the 
average valuation of each bigali, reduces the apparent pro¬ 
duce of cultivation far below the actual rate, and 1 have 
therefore given another calculation confined entirely to the 
value of what is actually cultivated with the plough and hoe. 
In tltcae tables I have followed exactly as in Shahabad, what 
was stated by the farmers, although there is reason to believe, 
that on the whole they diminished the produce still more than 
that of Shahabad was lessened by the accounts of its cultiva¬ 
tors. Such of the crops indeed, ns I saw, appeared to me 
uncommonly good. 

Various articles cultivated .—Very little land indeed in this 
district, produces a second crop sown without cultivation 
among tlie stubble or growing corn, unless Arahar be reck¬ 
oned of this nature; but much more land than in Shahabad, 
and perhaps one-eighth of the whole produces annually two 
crops, each preceded by regular cultivation. As in Shahabad 
this is generally the highest land adjacent to the villages. 
The quantity sown on slimy banks without previous cultiva¬ 
tion is very trifling, and the articles sown are pease, mustard, 
and the carminative seed called Ajoyain. This land is near 
the mouth of the Rapti. 

Culmifcrous Plants .—Although in some parts a little rice 
only is grown, yet on the whole it is the most considerable 
crop; and where it is reared, the situation is so favourable 
as in Bengal, that it requires no artificial irrigation. The 
larger share of the rice is here freed from the husk without 
boiling, although a good deal is assisted by this operation. 
Wheat is a most important crop, and in many divisions ex- 
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although the whole is not watered. \\ heal straw U reckoned 

a better food for cattle (luii. that „f rice; but ii „s.> a ll» 

mixed with the straw of barley, ami of il.e jhiU . .lied t 'hitna. 

which prol»l*!v improve its qualify. In >„„,«■ part* |lj 

are persuaded, that wheat should lie n-;t|icd mill in itn-nit>rii> 

ing, otherwise the grain wilt not \the.ii and b.ul,-, 

intermixed are in pretty common n>e. A gn.nl ,.f t |,*. 

wheat is sown intermixed with seeds ji.ldm- oil. but the t«„ 

crops are always reaped apart. Sum' p^rl of tl„ i, 

sown ioterniixeil with pease I'isum x«1ir*>« I'hcys jrc also 

parched without being ground, tnformwl.it is I t'),.,. 

bena. A species of l'iispnlnm culled Kislo. M.itma I'.ltum,, 

corocanus), maize, jaurra and millet are winch cubitalcd. 

Leguminous Crops .—The Ctjlnui ( iikin culled Aish.it . 
the Cieer nrirtinum 'lti-hilft or t'lmii.t : the 1 rul or Mas; 
Masur or the (F.rniai /«■«*) ; tin- Pliaxm/us riro mttjii/ius, 
called here lihringci <>r Motlii; the pea 1 'imiio . tin' I'lis- 
seolus Mungo; the Doliclnw; and the I Mill inn minus, are 
the principal leguminous plants ndiixated. 

Various fariuan ous Irrlu urilhn cuhuifcnan n»r h-t'ii- 
mimtuM .—There is a species ««f Amaranilius, which produces 
a farinaceous grain used in diet; it is called here Anurdaim, 
and may perhaps be the plant which Milidctiow calls .!»»«- 
ranthuj hijpochondriacus, although it differ- it. some res|irrt» 
from the description given in the Species Plant.trim). It is o! 
two varieties, one entirely of a blood-red colour, the other 
very pale green, called while by the natives. This 1 have 
seen cultivated by some of the hill tribes in the south of India 
(Mysore Journey, vol. 2,p.21V. ami I told, (hath ismtuh 
cultivated on the mountains towards Thibet. In tins district 
it is always sown intermixed with l rid, and its bright colours 
joined to the dark green of that plant, render the crop highly 
ornamental. The seed is reckoned very pure, and proper 
food for holy men, ami holy days; b»* " » **** rll,, ' Hv "" 
the latter, when it is parched, and rate. with sour curds am 
the extract of sugar-cane, wl.cn ihcse can he pmcned . but 
many uae it without addition. The -ed aim* 

Plants producing oil.- There is a 
and a species of Sinapia or I*rh#P rat » S m 

or Linum usUalinimum , a species of 
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called Carelu by Reede; (he Rni or Sinnpi Amboynietm; Ri- 
cimiaj a species of Buphthalmum; these are all the kinds of 
grain cultivated in this district. 

The whole grain is trodden out by oxen, and the straw 
managed as in Shuhabad. No grain is preserved in pits. The 
poor preserve theirs in clay vessels, and the rich in granaries: 
3,905 bigahs of land are employed in kitchen gardens, and 
2,2-M) bigahs in the fields arc cultivated with vegetables of 
various sorts, that are used for the pot. This in proportion 
to the number of people is less than the garden ground even 
inShahabad. The rents on gardens are always higher than on 
fields; but not so high as even in the country parts of Behar. 
Many of the huts arc covered with climbing plants, partly 
cucurbitaceous, partly leguminous, but the former are by far 
the most common, and perhaps three-fourths of the roofs are 
not thus employed, while scarcely any are reared on arbours 
adjacent to the huts, or on the fences which surround the 
yard. 

Planti wtrd at a warm untuning .—The scitamincous plants 
form here the must important article of cultivation. A large 
quantity of turmeric is reared in separate fields. There arc 
some Bniall fields of ginger, and a sufficient quantity is reared 
in gardens for using fresh. The succulent vegetable raised 
in greatest quantity is tlic species of Lufl'a, which Humph 
calls l’etola. It is here culled Nenuya, and is the plant 
which is here commonly reured on the roofs of huts. 

The Eurojieans have tolerable kitchen gardens, but many 
of the fruits, which the country is capable of producing, ami 
which grow at other stations, have hitherto been neglected, 
such as the orange, plum, pear, leichec, lauquat, and avocado 
pear. 1 saw no pine-apples, nor figs; and grapes are not 
plenty. If such be the case with the gardens of Europeans, 
the wretched state of those belonging to nati* os may be rea¬ 
dily guessed, especially as almost all the men of property are 
Hindus, who in this part of refinement arc exceedingly back¬ 
ward. They have not even water melons, and the common 
melon is scarcely known. 

The natives have bestowed a little more attention on flower 
gardens, and about Gorakhpoor and Kanabgunj they Lave a 
good many, while a few arc scattered through the district, 
but 1 saw none neatly kept. The natives in their gardens 
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tear wry few medicinal plants. The ( hangdoar or UmJ.um 
»atn*m ib however reared, as u also the Bay .da or XiuiUr 
Zcrumbet. The Ol or Arum mucrauatum of the Kcyckipr- 
die, to common in Bengal ua an earulent vegetable, la here 
reared only as a medicine, and i* planted along with the Ba- 
yada in comers of gardens. The expressed juice of U.ih is 
given to children. '] he most common officinal herb, however, 
that ia reared in gardens, is the speries of Chiehoreum called 
Kasni, of which the seed is in considerable demand. Some 
of it is reared in the fields. 


Plant* cultivated fur thread a»tl rujie* - The IIMtnu 
camabintt* is cultivated to the greatest extent; it is aUaya 
intermixed with the Cytisus Cajah, ami forms the ro|N'i most 
commonly used for agricultural purposes. Colton is culti¬ 
vated to BOniC CXt-nl hut adequate to supply only a small 
part of the demand, mid reared with much less care than in 
Shahabad. There are two kinds, the Jethwa mid Kukti. The 
former ia by far the most common, ami i> probably the same 
with the llarcshii uf Slmhabad; that i-. it >* sown along with 
the crops which grow in the rainy season; hut lor this reason 
1 had no opportunity of examining it. In qii.ilny it does not 
differ from the common kinds nivjiorted from the west of 
India, which no far indeed a» l olrsi ived ..u the upper parts of 
tile Gungea, and on the Yamuna, an- sown nt the same season. 
The Kukti ia the kind wInch pn-dnccs a wool coloured like 
nankeen cloth, and an account has already been given ol it, 


when treating of Puraiiiy 3 . 

Plant* cultivated fur their taechariue juirc.— Besides the 
Khajur palm, and the Malory a Inc, tin- only Hfliile of Uu» 
kind ia the sugar-cane which occupies nhiuii I.MHr Kigali s. 
There arc four kinds, Ki-ongra, Mango, X.in.iiya und Baruku. 
all of which arc reared in Shah-dud. All arc fit lor yielding 
extract The cultivation is managed as in that district, hut 
most of the extract is of the Him kind preserved in puts. 

Plant* uned for cheiciuff and *«''<««• Tobacco ;imJ Ui1 ‘ 
leaf are the chief. In the g..u-ii..m ut of the Moslems the poppy 
waa also cultivated, but tl.e continuance .d this cultivation 
was found inconvenient, so soon as tl.e country raum under 
the Company's govennnent, and has be.» prolubued. « saw 
none, and believe that none is smuggled, although tin p« «plc 


complain of the prohibition. 
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The tobacco on the whole is not adequate to supply the 
demand; for, although some it sent to the mountains, a 
greater quantity comes from Saran. The plnnt is however 
uncommonly suited for a country, of which so much is waste; 
because the deer and other wild animals do not touch it; and 
bcausc the heaps of dung collected, where the cattle sleep in 
the wilds, may be applied to manure ground for this plant, 
which with this management grows most luxuriantly, giving 
annually two cuttings. 

Manure *.—The people here very much neglect every kind 
of manure except artificial irrigation, in bestowing which, 
where necessary, they arc tolerably diligent, the poor men of 
high caste, who form the greater part of the farmers, being 
willing to undergo this labour. They will not however hire 
themselves out to work for their neighbours; but many of 
them usually unite to carry on the labour in common, 
especially, when the implement is the basket I Honk or Dauri) 
swung by ropes, which is indeed the most common, as it is 
that employed, wherever the field is watered from rivers, 
canals, tanks, or marshes; and three or four sets of workmen 
one above the other arc often required to bring the water to 
the level of the fields. On some occasions, I have been 
assured, that no less than 10 stages are used ; but all above 
four are uncommon. Two baskets wrought by four men are 
always employed at each stage, the one basket being placed 
behind the other. This seems an awkward manner of working, 
but it saves trouble in forming the stages, very little more 
room being required for the two baskets, than would be 
necessary for one. Whether or not this saving counter¬ 
balances the awkwardness in working, I cannot pretend to 
say. The estimates, which 1 received on this subject differ 
very much. The stages vary from 2J to 3 cubits, or from d{ 
to 4j feet, in perpendicular height. Where two stages are 
employed, it wos in some places stated, that no less than 10 
men attended to work in turns, and watered daily about 
46900 square feet; but this is where the men arc uncommonly 
lazy. Ten men are the common allowance, and according 
to various degrees of activity were stated in different places 
to water daily 32400,41600, or 52700 square feet. M'heic 
there are three stages, and where the indolence of the gentry 
prevails, 22 men water daily about 40,000 square feet; and in 
other pkces 18 men were stated to water, 52700 or til200. 
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14 men are however the common oil..w.m.v. ami. afivnliii.. i„ 
vnrious degrees of activity water 2.V5HO. .t.VNki, „ r 
■qMK feet. Four stages mar hr wrought In J.s who 
are stated to water 28100 square tot. Water r.tnrd m thi- 
manner may be conveyed to field.- half a mile from (he pW.\ 
where it is raised. 

Very little is here watered from wells hy mean- of 1 |„- 
leathern bag raised by cattle working on an inrlinrd (•lain 
The bucket raised hj a lever (Dhcngkikar in m-M part- i. 
used almost only in kitchen gardens, in Sanieliara 
atlabar and Vaiirgnnj however many fields are watered by 
this machine, which is there mure common than tin' basket; 
although 10 men. it is admitted, rati only watrr w ith the loser 
one-thir<l part of what they could do with the ha-lo t; hill 
then they raise the water double the height. What the 
quantity raised however by the same number of men would he 
were the heights equal, l cannot say. and the basket e umot 
1>e used in wells, and some part- bine no other supply of water. 
Tile trough in form of a canoe, here t ailed I tun. is o, - 
easionally, where the water, especially in marshes, i- m ar the 
surface; but even there the basket i- more commonly pre¬ 
ferred. I have however had no very sah-liirinry means of 
ascertaining which method i> the mo-t eeonomie.d. because 
the don is seldom used, where there are two -inges, and 1 
procured no estimates of the quantity of laud which a given 
number of men can water with tin 4 basket, where one stage 
alone is used. It was stated to me in llaug-i. that two don.- 
wrought liy six men could water daily one half more land than 
12 men working two sets of basket- can do, the elevation in 
both coses being the same, tliat is about hj feet perpendicular. 
This shows such an imroen-c «ti|» rionty in favour ol t hr 
don, as to excite doubts concerning die armraey <*f the state¬ 
ment, for not above <J0 dim* are employed in the whole o) 
that extensive division. It i- trim, that a dim cost- about 
eight times as mueh as a pair of baskets, hut suelt a intle 
could be no object when putin competition with tlie saving of 

so much labour. , 

The natives have formed no reservoir-, .-neb as are n-erl m 
Behar and Shahabad, the rains being mo re .-..pimi- and regu¬ 
lar; nor have they been so diligent in form.ng canalalthough 
these have not been altogether neglected. I uo not think. 
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owing to the climate, that any inconvenience is Felt from the 
want of the reservoirs ■, but greater pains bestowed on the 
canals would be of the utmost importance; and, next to an 
increase of labourers and stock, would be the greatest im¬ 
provement of which the country will admit. The tanks are 
small and not numerous. 

In the north and eastern parts of the district, the want of 
manure renders it necessary to have recourse to fallowing, 
and in many places one-half of the farm is in grass, and the 
other in cultivation. In other parts a smaller proportion of 
fallow is sufficient. The pssture on fellow is of admirable 
use in the rainy season; but, during the dry weather affords 
very little resource for the cattle; and on the whole I believe, 
that the practice of fallows, if more generally diffused, would 
be highly advantageous, wherever the land cannot be flooded. 
It is true, that under this manner of cultivation the general 
produce of the country would be lessened, and of course the 
number of inhabitants would be smaller; but, what appears 
to me of much more importance, the people thus maintained 
would be less necessitous; for 1 tuink, there can be no doubt 
that the landa restored to vigour by a fallow, would be 
more productive with the same labour, than those which are 
exhausted by perpetual crops. The following statements 
will show the nature of this operation: First, 100 bigahs of 
land annually under crop at 5 man* of grain a year will pro¬ 
duce 500 man*, able to feed 50 pcop'e, and the cultivation 
will require six ploughmen with their families, amounting to 
24 persons, leaving two-fifths of the population for other pur¬ 
poses. Second, 100 bigahs, half in cultivation at € man* of 
grain will produce 300 mans, capaLle of feeding 30 people, 
and will require three ploughmen with their families, amount¬ 
ing to 13 people, leaving one-half of the population for other 
purposes. But, besides the comforts, which a larger propor¬ 
tion of disposable persons would procure, there is here left 
one-half of the land for feeding cattle, the whole produce of 
which is applicable to the comforts of the population in the 
second case, while in the first case, the population is totally 
destitute of such resource. 

Domestic Animals. —A good many of the horses arc em¬ 
ployed in carrying fire-wood and salt; and a few in the car¬ 
riage of grain and cut grass. AH the large horses are im- 
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a*" brrj bv ,hr »>» «i«r« 

establishment of brood mares, frmn which. J presume he ,le- 
me* no great advantage, nor have hi* horse, u«r tlu.»e ,.f 
other gentlemen been included in ihe table,. The > u , tries 
seem no better than in Rebar, alt him eh the water of the Teri 
near Nawabguuj U s.id to he pculmrly favourable f., r t),i, 
animal, and although it is alleged, that panic* i.f u be tter 
breed than common are reared on it, bank,, \-m-s are em¬ 
ployed by washermen to carry clothe, to anil from the water, 
and to bring home the soda or |mta,he, lived in washing. 
They are as wretched a* in any of the dMrbt, hiilicrtn sur¬ 
veyed. The cattle of the row kind are fully a- good a, those 
of Behar. For numbers sec Appendix. 

Goats in general are of the long legged kind, hut inferior 
both in sire and beauty to those from the bank, of the Ya¬ 
muna, or from the south of India. They hreeil mice in nine 
months. The sheep are of the same kind that i, tt>ual in 
Behar. The owners allege, that they breed once only in two 
years. Swine nre exceedingly numerous and wrHehed. Tliow 
entered in the Appendix are breeding females 

Fences. —A few gardens are fenml with iprick.-et hedges. 
The number of ditches is in general very small, ami in most 
parts of the district this kind of fence i.- iliicHy employed to 
secure new plantations of mango trees, the grand olijert of 
the natives’ care, although totally iisc!vs, or sugar c ane, the 
most valuable crop that i, reared. Near the < ibaghra ditches 
round villages arc pretty common, and thr mound is usually 
planted with a row of reeds, which conceal the spare within 
from view. The roads leading immediately into the tillages 
are usually fenced with dry thorn-, to keep oil' the cattle 
going out to pasture, and retuminj home. 

Farms.- No people, e-erpt unr artificer, ami trader,, 
pay a ground rent for their hotis-,: and nunt ofibe art di¬ 
cers even are exempted, partly from th. ir belonging t" the 
manorial establishment, ami partly from tin <r r-nt.ng l.md, 
for cultivation. Nor, except the Malmta tree, on ' *« 
do plantations pay anything. The n-ut, an-e alm.^ ent.Hy 
therefore from the arable lands, and until the g- - 

nient the occupancy of these, even as tenants » . 

ti rely confined to the Ashraf or gentry. ‘ \ 

removed a. soon as Mr. Rutledge took imsscmn, and many 
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people of low rank flocked into the country from that of tbe 
Nawab Vawr partly on this account, and partly because the 
rents were vfery much lowered. This emigration continued 
active, until the aemindar* of the Nawab adopted the policy 
of the English, since which it has nearly, if not entirely, 
ceased. Tbe competition for tenants among the landlords 
induced them also to grant leases to many of the lower orders, 
a circumstance which has borne hard on the gentry, and oc¬ 
casions many complaints on their part, for they now cannot 
procure a sufficient number of people to cultivate their farms; 
and for those which are still procurable they must pay very 
high wages. 

The Ashraf still, however, farm the greatest proportion of 
the lands, and are always one way or other favoured by pay¬ 
ing a lower rate of rent. They also enjoy the advantage of 
large herds of cattle, nor do any of the lower tribes presume 
to find fault with the trespasses which these herds commit; 
for they still look up with awe to the persons of rank, who 
until of lste held great discretionary power over the lower 
classes. Very few of the Ashraf either plough, sow, or reap, 
but tbe greater part by far weed and water; and aa the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring workmen mutt still increase, there is little 
doubt, that the number of the gentry must either be very 
much reduced, or that they must betake themselves to the 
plough, aa both Brahmans and Kajputa have done in the 
west 

Tbe second class of farmers, consisting of traders, is «- 
actly on the same footing aa in Behar. The observations 
made in the account of that district on the third class of 
tenants, or artificers, are also applicable to this district. 
The farmers of the fourth class, whose proper duty it is to 
plough, are here called Grihaathas or inhabitants, the very 
mention of ploughing being considered discreditable and 
shocking. The number of slaves among them is quite in¬ 
considerable i and such, as are to be found, have almost 
entirely been introduced into great families as dowries with 
their wives, when they honoured the people of the east by 
marrying their daughters. Since the English government 
this class of fanners has greatly improved its condition, in¬ 
deed it could not before have been said to exist, almost the 
whole having been servants. Now many have farms, and 
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few will condescend to work for more wages. mnn ,.f the 
people, who are hired in that manner, coming ti..m „tlur 
districts, while the labourer* of thi> di*tric! are n.iuil, 
for ploughing, sowing, and reaping, hy a vh.uc ..| the <r..p. 
Very few indeed have, however, oht.iiur-,1 a m,« k miIIi.i, m 
trade, and almost alt the farmers, who trade in gram, helm 
to the gentry. There are here, pru|.orlv speaking, in. im.h r 
tcnantB. Many indeed make their bargain with tin- Mali,it... 
or chief man of the village, trim contrai l* for the whole. Ini; 
he is to be considered entirely on a footing with tin firuu i* 
of rents (Iurahdar. Movtarrrl of other'di*triei*. 

In this district at present the greater part of tin- rent i- paid 
in money, although in some places much i* «till paid In a 
division of the crop. During the Yim.iIi'- gnvenimclll tin- 
latter manner of payment was hv far the umst common, i.him.- 
to the encouragement given In the gentry. who are alw.n. 
desirous of this kind of M-tth-nunt. which favours tl.ur m 
dolence. Since the change they nideiitly lnfntoc nmre 
diligent in watering their fields, although the very low r.u<, 
•t which the liest lands are imw let. ha.* ahali-d considerably 
the general industry of the country. Former!;, it wn* only a 

few fields near the villages, that were let for a ..u-j mil; 

but this was very high, .Now the largei -hare in many part* 
is let in tliis manner; hut the rents of the whole, owing to 
the greatexlcnt of waste land and the small nuiiilier of people, 
have been reduced to n mere trifle. This cause, during tin 
government of the Nawah, was not allowed to operate, I In- 
people on each properly bring held in a gn at measure a* 
ascripli filebtr. I’erhaps no law existed to this ell, el. hot it 
was not usual for one landlord lotaki away he neighbour's 
tenants; and whoever did mi, would have Iw-eu liahie to re¬ 
proaches, which would generally have occasioned the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Governor. Win le tlu- rent i* paid by a share 
of the crop in this district, the 'Imre, which the master 
receives is generally smaller than that taken in »-har. ami 
often only i after deducting ploughing, "W*' i "" 1 

some smaller charges allowed for the manorial «-*■* > 

The system of advances has not been I”'- bed to >o •■a.sulei- 
able an extern as usual. 

The arrears due by the tenantry, except whore the .-.late 
is under the management of the officer* «l roem.c, arc v<ry 
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trifling. No attempt has been made to regulate the size or 
farms, and few or none except poor tradesmen, who have been 
lately permitted to rent lands, have less stock, than suffices 
for one plougligate. The number of large tenants, who have 
10 ploughs or upwards, it very inconsiderable. 

The tenants very seldom procure advances from the land¬ 
lord. The gentry are somewhat favoured in the rate of 
rent, as I have above mentioned; but in general no such 
inequalities prevail as in 1’uruniyu, and oil the whole, except 
in the favour shown to the gentry, the assessment is made as 
equable as the landlords can; but the state of the country 
does not admit of their following their inclination. There is 
so much waste land, ami so many landlords wish to introduce 
new settlers, that these will consent to give little or no rent, 
and, on the smallest increase being demanded, however able 
the farm might be to pay it, they remove to another place, 
and generally change every two or three years. This is very 
far from being advantageous to even the tenants who thus 
change. Knowing, that they arc likely to remove, they never 
think of rendering their situation comfortable, the hovels, 
therefore, which they inhabit, arc to the last degree wretched, 
and they indulge in indolence and incurring debt, being pre¬ 
pared for elopement, whenever their credit terminates. The 
old tenants who have more comfortable abodes, to which they 
are attachrd us their birth places, are somewhat more at the 
mercy of their landlords, and pay a higher rent, although the 
fear of their throw ing up their lands, and becoming vagrants, 
has enabled them to reduce the rent much below what it was 
in the Nit wall's government. A greater stimulus however to 
industry, a character to support, and habits of fixed resi¬ 
dence, render this class much more comfortable than the new 
tenants; although, nil being gentry, they ore naturally little 
suited for the pursuits of agriculture, at least as farmers. 

It might be expected from many of the above mentioned 
circumstances, that 1 should have heard few or no complaints 
of illegul exactions being made by tbc landlords; but al¬ 
though the complaints were by no means so numerous as in 
Bengal, this was by no means the case, owing to the footing 
on which the landlords here have been placed. As they 
have only been secured in their estates for short periods of 
three or four years, they are exactly on the same footing 
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with tho*e wlio hi the districts hitherto surveyed brut the 
rente. Their object U to make ;.a much .1* thev ran during 
the period of their agreement. and the Mate of then U,„!- , t 
the end of that time i« of no consenumre. a* their new 
ment mutt be made relative entirely to that state, without 
retrospect to fonnrr assessment*. l h.it under >urh .-•i«i.<t» 
stances the country is not in 0 w»r»r Mate. is highly ere 
ditable to the landlords, especially to many of tin- 
families, who seem to me to retain a IiimIiii-*. |„ r thi n- 
tenants truly praise worthy. The old tenants mutually m u 
their landlord with respectful Attachment: and. s.i fur a , 
there was any hope of success, would willingly shed their 
blood in his cause ; hut as the superiority J«f military diwi. 
pline has rendered their assistance ■ >f less importance, tin-, 
tie is gradually losing its influence. Mill, however, it has a 
great weight, and new men. who h.i>e pureliased rstan-s, 
have often found it impraciicahle to take pm*sr«Mnn, lir at 
least to realise the rents; and disputed bound. irn>, owing to 
the tedious ness of the law to which the ii.itiv.-n are not yet 
reconciled, are still often the occisimi of broil. ending in 
bloodshed. 

The duration of leases has generally been eipial to that of 
the settlement made by the collector with tin- Zemindar, that 
is for never more than four years, a term to*, snort for nnv 
good tenant, were there the icust dancer of his bring turned 
away. In some parts the tenants will not now lake leases f»t 
more than one year; because, the rate having been gra- 
dually lowering, they expect every year to obtain a deduction. 
The tenants on the whole arc certainly more independent 
than in any part of the country that 1 have vet surveyed, 
owing partly to their tenure being in general of » good 
nature; but still more to the abundance of waste land, and 
facility of leaving any master that uses them ill. 1 he low¬ 
ness of rent, however, has been a check to improvement, and 
it ta in general admitted, that, since the rents have been 
lowered, the fields have become less productive, owing no 
doubt to leaa care being bestowed on their cultivation. Hut 
even the facility of finding a new settlement, when divcon- 
tented, has not altogether saved the tenantry from arbitrary 
exactions, or from what is more ruinous, the vexations of live 

VOL. It. M *t 
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law held over their heads by litigious men, who fanned the 
rents, nnd were no way interested in their condition. 

I am thoroughly persuaded, that one of the most practi¬ 
cable means of securing the tenants and other inhabitant* 
from oppression is to re-establish in each Mauza the office of 
hereditary chief. This person should be considered, as lie 
was under every well-regulated native government, as the 
agent and protector of the other inhabitants, who from igno¬ 
rance or timidity are seldom able to protect themselves. 
Although, therefore, the office should be hereditary, in order 
to render it respectable, yet in all cases the representations 
of the people should he carefully consulted, and whatever 
person the majority of them chooses from the hereditary 
family should enjoy the office. Should even the people have 
no confidence in any individual of the family, on a represen¬ 
tation of the majority, some stranger should he appointed to 
hold the office, until a person of the family arose, who en¬ 
joyed the good opinion of his neighbours. All payments to 
landlords, whether of free or assessed lands, should be made 
through these (hereditary) chiefs, who on a reasonable com¬ 
mission arc usually willing to account for the whole rent, and 
with such management all the tenants of a Mauza are usually 
willing to be mutual security for each other. By this means 
the most oppressive system of collecting rents by low igno¬ 
rant messengers (Mohazil Peyadah) might be altogether 
Avoided, nor could any doubts arise, whether or not the 
rents had been actually paid. In this district, at every re¬ 
newal of the settlement, there can be no doubt of the indis¬ 
putable right of government to restore the village establish¬ 
ment to this footing. Even in Bengal, where a perpetual 
settlement exists, 1 have no doubt of the right of government 
to interfere; for such an officer, I think was actually esta¬ 
blished in every Mauza, when the settlement was made, nnd 
most ample allowance was deducted for his charge. If, 
therefore, from the negligence of the officers employed, the 
landlords have been permitted to render these chiefs of 
Mauzas their mere creatures, and the tools of their illegal 
exactions instesd of the protectors of the poor and ignorant, 
I cannot think that such an abuse ought to be allowed to 
continue in perpetuity. 
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The landlord of course should have a right to , 01 m,!.,in 
and to have any man removed, who failed i„ his cllercioov 
but he neither should have the power of removal at diM-re- 
tion, nor even the recommendation „f ,h P * U o-esH,r. || IN 
security for the management of the estate must depend on 
the clerk (Patuvari) of the Matua, ami nil the appheation of 

the law for the recovery of arrears, ami on this ... the law 

is abundantly speedy. liven the rlirh, whose office is gene 
rally, and always should be hereditary in a similar manner 
with that of the chief of the Mauza. should tint be entirely nt 
the will of the landlord, although he no doubt should lune 
the power of selection; but he should not In at liberty to 
dismiss any occupant without assigning reasons sufficient to 
satisfy the collector, that he has just cause of complaint, l or. 
if the clerk is at the mercy of the landlord, the rollrrhir Inis 
no means of judging concerning the value of the lands; and 
even where the settlement is perpetual, his having surh a 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to secure the revenue 1,11 
a division of the estate. 

In native governments the hereditary chiefs and clerls of 
Mauiaa are entrusted with considerable powers in supporting 
the police and administration of justice, and with the utmost 
benefit to the country. Although, however, the want of 
auch an authority in the Company* government is severely 
felt, I doubt much of the expediency, under existing circum¬ 
stance#, of requiring their assistance in either way, especially 
m the support of the police. The vexation to which every 
one of them would be exposed, by hanging on about the 
court on complaints laid against them by the sharks of the 
Uw, would deter from accepting the office any man who w»s 
not resolved to pay his way, and of course to repay hunself 
by oppressive means. Perhaps, however, they might be per- 
milled with the assistance of a jury (P.nchuyii; to decide 
petty differences arising among the people of their own M.iua, 
provided it should be clearly understood, that the officers u. 
government should in no manner interfere, except In enforce 

the decisions of the jury. . . 

Although the important offices of t.cred.urj h.cf am 

clerk bav? been in general absndoned to the d»M 
person, considered as owner. ^ 

persons have totally destroyed the right, of these useful 
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officers, amt rendered them their mere toots, some other parts 
of the mauza establishment remains unaltered. The carpen¬ 
ter and blacksmith everywhere, and in most parts the priests 
of the local deities and spirits, a weigher, a barber, and tan¬ 
ner, receive certain allowances for their support. The reason 
of their not having been disturbed, seems to have been, that 
they could not be converted into tools of fraud or oppression. 
By the caprice of owners, accidents, and other circum¬ 
stances, the extent of mauzas has been rendered totally uncer¬ 
tain. Some are entirely waste, others contain an enormous 
multitude, and many arc scattered about intermixed with 
others; hut, if an attempt is to be made of restoring to the 
inhabitants these beneficial communities, such divisions should 
be totally disregarded, and a new arrangement, after a careful 
examination on the spot, should be formed, making each 
mauza to contain from two to three thousand inhabitants, and 
rounding as much as possible their boundaries. It might be 
afterwards left to the magistrates, when by floods or other ac¬ 
cidents the greater part of a mausa was destroyed, to annex 
the remainder to some adjacent community; or, when by lands 
deposited or improved a great augmentation of inhabitants 
bad taken place, to subdivide the community; but in no case 
should divisions or alienations of property be allowed to operate 
in the arrangement. 

In carrying into execution the new arrangement of mauzns, 
another grand source of oppression to Ibe farmer, the uncer¬ 
tainty of claims on his purse, might in my opinion be much 
remedied. The officer employed should carefully examine the 
lands. Such as would appeur to be waste, or held at will, or 
by a lease for a term of years, should be carefully separated 
from those which either by custom or lease are held in perpe¬ 
tuity, at certain rates. The former should be fully confirmed 
to the landlord, to dispose of in whatever manner he thought 
fit, subject, however, to all leases granted on them becoming 
void by a sale of land for arrears of revenue. This kind of 
tenure, I have no doubt, being by far the most advantageous 
both to the community at large, and to the farmers themselves, 
should be extended wherever there does not exist clear proof 
of the tenant having a right in perjietuity at certain rates. 
The prejudice in favour of the latter tenure among the te¬ 
nantry would render it highly unjust to deprive them of it. 
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wherever they have a fair proof ..fit, existence, an,I i, should 
he therefore fully Confirmed to them hx a decision ,i„. „ fli . 
cer employed, a,„l the terms should l„ folk drsniWd. 
only in a special base granted (orach ni.ni. but m an 
to be recorded Imthinthe book „f t hi-xitti*-.mi mthr 
collectors ollice, so that when lost in .m,., ii mja),, }>.- restored 
from the other. Altlmugb the miuII.m r.. r , -. „ u |,| |„. 

uted, I would howen-r mtimmeml, that the officer employed 
in the settlement, sln.idd rudest uur to t~rsiude master mill 
tenant in all «uch i>s, to deU-riuiiie slut the one would In- 
willing to receive a> his due. and whit tin- other would In- 
willing to give, SI) a. to avoid hi klertiiinatf rl.iiias Where 
both parlies could lx- brought to agree, w hu ll 1 .mi persuaded 
would in most eases lie easily arr»ni|ilUtie,L the amount should 
be valued in grain, at the market price, and ilie tenant should 
lake a lease in per|wtui'\, agreeing to pay annually a certain 
quantity of grain, eommntable at the average pni'e «f the ten 
preceding years, ascertained as the Kwrx so- in Scotland. 
The whole lands of this nature, »s well ns those exempted 
from nsst'Esniont, should In- carefully measurin', and the mea¬ 
sure recorded at the expense of the tenant, who roukl per¬ 
fectly afford tilts charge, m consideration of the security which 
his property would thereafter enjoy. The very ill ilelined na¬ 
ture of property in this district, and the difficulty of procuring 
any decision on the subject, may Ik- estimated from the slate 
of the lands in the town of Ciurukhponr, which will he men¬ 
tioned when I come to treat of particular estates. 

Such a survey and settlement would, it i» ex iilent, require 
much time and expense; and the operation would require to 
be conducted by upright, aetixe, ami iniriligrat pt-reou*. An 
union of such qualities cannot Ik expiu d in every rullerttir, 
nor do I think that the person rmpluxcd should lie distracted 
with any other care. 1 confess also, that governors are un¬ 
avoidably very subject to be deceived m men a character-, 
and in selecting a number sufficient to curry on the work 
quickly, many ill-qualified persons would no doubt lw em¬ 
ployed, and do much harm; but every governur, u ter » 
residence, might ascertain a few men properly cm-me ', 

.to, m .to, ,0. a i. a Ui "*"»> 

should be carried into execution everywhere s o ■ 
respect to the serious article of expense, I have no doubt that 
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in such an investigation, much land now held without legal 
title, would be discovered, and brought to account; and that 
its revenue would do fur more than defray the expense. The 
jieraons employed ought of course to be gentlemen in the civil 
service, vested with high powers, and responsible only to the 
principal officers of government; but their responsibility 
should be great, and the magistrates and collectors should be 
licit! bound to forward all complaints, and to prosecute for 
sucli complaints as appeared to them well founded. 

The labourer is here better paid than in any of the districts 
hitherto surveyed. This is no doubt owing to the competition 
among the gentry, who have great difficulty in hiring work¬ 
men, they themselves being unable to plough. There is not 
here such an extraordinary allowance for harvest, nor can the 
women cam so much by gleaning, but the women of the low 
tribes have ample employment in weeding, transplanting, and 
reaping pulse and oilseeds, and make a good deal, fully at 
least as much as in Bchar. 

People who live entirely as day labourers, are very few in 
number; but some poor artists, and the second class of plough¬ 
men, occasionally hire themselves in this manner, and are in 
such request, that their wages arc os much higher in propor¬ 
tion as those of the regular servants arc. None of them, so 
far as I heard, are paid in advance. Taking hire for harvest 
is not considered discreditable, except among the gentry. 
The most common day labourer that can be procured to weed 
and transplant, arc women, and boys too young for holding 
the plough, and these at Parraona earn daily S sers (of 9ti 
p.w.) of grain. The custom of two or three farmers uniting to 
work on each other's fields in company, and in turns, is not 
common, except in watering, but is occasionally practised even 
in ploughing. There are few slaves employed. 

Eatutea in general .—In this district the extent of land ex¬ 
empted from paying revenue is generally admitted to be enor¬ 
mous, probably much more than even in Bchar. I am notin 
possession of what is stated in the public records; but it is 
generally believed that these arc very imperfect, and that they 
contain only a very small proportion of what is actually held. 
Of this a remarkable example was brought to light in the 
course of a litigation, during the time I was in the district. A 
religious incndica»! had procured a grant of less than 30(1 
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lngahs, and on examination it was estimated that under thi. 
pretence he held what was supposed would measure nine or 
ten thousand. It must be observed, that it is v, r v often not 
only the inehnation, but the interest of the Zemindars, or ac¬ 
knowledged proprietors of the land. ... rtn-ouragr such defal¬ 
cations. Many of the lands cure lull by those who hare spi¬ 
ritual authority over the Zemindars, amt to favour their claim* 
is a religious duty, to which the natives are generally very 
much inclined, the more especially as it is attended with little 
or no loss. The person allowed to u.-urp part of the Zemiii- 
dary lands secure* tin 1 owner during the currency of hi* agree¬ 
ment with the public; and, when (bat expires, whatever has 
been thus alienated. Cannot lie brought to proof without nn 
examination of the extent actually In-Id, which has In-on never 
attempted. Keen when the revenue of the estate at a new 
settlement is farmed to a new in..ii, lie naturally lakes |hr 
estate as it remainand. lonliniiing the usurpation, frames 
his oiler in proportion i'> what remain*; fur lie not only would 
incur the odium of seising on lands enjoyed by men respected 
from their religion or rank: hut his eonsrieiter in general 
would be alarmed. There i- even reason to think, that in 
some cases the usurpation* have been euetinrageil by the 
owners with a view of procuring part hark by a n.iininal sale, 
so soon as the properly had been vim»«hd.ilrd by possession 
in trust. But farther, other part* of these lands have been 
granted to the Zemindars, or their kinsmen, for a support, 
and it it natural for them to take as much as possible, the 
whole of what can be thus secured being clear gain, 

Besides these usurpation*, which are no doubt illegal, and 
might be resumed, whenever government think* the measure 
expedient, there is great reason to *u»peet, that many of the 
deeds by which the lands are held, are mere forgeries, made 
out by clerks in the office of revenue at Lakhn.iu •«« «'»« 
cession of the district to the Knghh, •h™ * '“£* 

attention was paid to such tenure*. " hy the record* of be 
district were not demanded, when the territory was ceded I 
cannot conceive; for, although by the system adopted ...Ben¬ 
gal, the records have become of 

scarcely have escaped the knowledge of any m.elhgent reve- 
nue officer, that in a Mohammedan fi^ errment the rnssc on 
of the records is indispensably necessary... naha.ng.he reve 
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nue. By this omission, everything was left to the discretion 
of the l’ergunah registers (Kanungoes), men not only rather 
corrupt, but strongly influenced by religious Bcruples to favor 
pretenders enjoying a character of sanctity, as was the case 
with the greater part of the claimants. The opinion that such 
fraudulent deeds were frequently used, is very prevalent. 

The Rajas seem originally to have managed their whole 
estates by letting each Maura or Delia to a Britiha or Sikmi, 
who brought inhabitants, received a handsome commission, 
and accounted to the Raja for the balance. His office was 
hereditary in the manner usual in India, that is to say, the 
ablest man belonging to it was chosen us the agent and repre¬ 
sentative of the people; but he was held bound to support 
his kinsmen, more however by a sense of propriety, than 
by any other bond. The people however, would have become 
clamorous, hud he neglected this duty, and unless in peculiar 
circumstances their opinion would have produced his dis¬ 
missal. In case of the Raja being dissatisfied with the conduct 
of a Britiha, he appointed a Mahato to perform the duties, 
and usually let the Mauza to this person for a short term of 
years at a fixed rent. In this district the term Jethraiyat is 
never given to the hereditary chiefs of villages, but is given 
to every tenant of consequence. Since the dissolution however 
of the regular Mauza establishment these often assist their 
poor and ignorant neighbours in adjusting their accounts. The 
cultivators who rented lands, and cultivated them with their 
own stock and servants, do not seem ever to have had a here¬ 
ditary right to the land, and were removable at the will of 
the Raja, except when they had leases, which were always very 
short; but they were all gentry, ready when well used, to 
draw their sword in their master's defence, and were there¬ 
fore perfectly secure from oppression from their roaster at 
least, bis authority depending entirely on their attachment. 
The power of the Rajas was gradually undermined by several 
circumstances. First, they assigned large parts of their estates 
in appanage to younger branches of their families, and as 
rewards to trusty servants; and, although these and their 
descendants in general continued attached to their chief, this 
did not alwaya happen, and generally their services required 
management; so that, although seldom refused, it was often 
given with delay, and want of zeal. Secondly, large portions 
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were assigned for the support of ..ml learned 

totally incapable of defending the lS.ja. authorin. | llla lh' 
the Uja. incurred debts. ami h.ot m, mean* of,.^^ 
but by alienahng their lamU: ei.her ale.gclhrr. ,,'r in mor. 
gap-, ulway * Imw.v.-r retaining to themselves il„- M „|, 
of the revenue with thegovernment. ami the ■«.». (- „t |, 

I hit from all the proprietor, ill th. lordship K.ij , geiicralU ,,, 
fair enough prop-ni,,,.,; hut in India j, . 

without a port Miehii.g to .ten ham! ihr.-nd, win, I, u 
jiawes. An till- power of the ({.«ja> sunk. that of tl„- 
Iiora (Amelfj rose, .n«! the vassals and limit r I. iun(. 
stirred up as niueli po'sihh- to disidrcdirm-,-, >•> ■ J j4 . 

Amels had .Mvasiunnlly power to make m uleineui. dir. .ih 
with these lower ami at .my r.iti t» ■ I il„ 

Kajas to more rcttul.ir iumhiiI... Il is ail.-.-ed. lo.-.t ,<t 
time they realized a reteiuu- of s.ooo,til'll nipe.■■. hut I h.n>- 
hearil no authority oxrept a vjuiic r. [wrl f. .r , m>rin>»i' „ 
revenue, which would imply a very general and ear. It:) i nl 
tivation, of which l set- no traces. It i> nnb-cd soil, 
during the government of Suja ml HoiiLih. tin di-irn-t u.i 
a niueli heller stale than at presell). and that tile lent* h.ivm 
been fanned to a Colonel I laiinay. that jenileuian to..k -u. a 
violent measuresin the colleeti-'u. a - luilep-.piil.iie the ,-••111.111, 
ami I ceitainly perceive many ti-.nvs ot iii!ma;i--n. wh-n 
now there are wastes and wi««ls 

1 have above said, ll.at 1 see im tra-vs of a 1 idiiv.iimu 
adequate to produce a revenue of x.tm.i.tKlO ru]H ■■-, «hiu.<iji 
many parts arc no duuht waste, ami covered witli }nr««t», 
which retain evident traces of former cultivation. ^ et l 
suspect, that the country on the whole for many rentimi... 
has never been so well occupied as at present, and m-v.r paii] 
so large a revenue. The forests, whiel. formerly w.r- pl.,u 
tations seem to mu owing lo the frequent el.an.o s of .Mil 1. nt 
ltaja* hahitatirns, for every man round his hou«- | 4 a,.t..l 
thickets of mangos and bamboos, that in a great 
secured him from Aluhuiunu-d..n troops: and who 
by surprise, or more commonly by treachery, from ••'■e .leo, 
he or ilia heir retired to another. In tin- coiiliniw 1 " ' 
also large tracts were often sacked, and ibr *"«■« 

,0 other quarters, from whence they dtdI urf H.u.nno d 
perhaps their new abode underwent a smular fate. Mu.h -m 
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accident has now befallen the frontier towards Butaul, where 
in the whole division of Dhuliyabhsndar only two families and 
the police officers remain- The customs and privileges of the 
high castes, who would neither plough, nor suffer any man 
who would perform that labour, to rent land is indeed incom¬ 
patible with a high degree of cultivation, and alone, without 
any other cause, would have reduced the country to a low 
ebb; but that existed in full force from before the time of 
Akbur, until the English took possession. If ever the country 
was in a better state it was before the rules of purity were 
established, and there are manifest traces to show, that 
during the government of the Tlmrus the people must have 
enjoyed a very flourishing state. The great number of large 
brick buildings, which the country then contained, shew it to 
have been in a state very much superior to anything now 
known in India. 

During the latter part of the Muhamincdnn government, 
the governors (Aincl) usually farmed the revenues from the 
Vazir, and on their arrival made a settlement for the time, 
which they were to remain in power. In this there was sel¬ 
dom much difficulty, because neither party had the smallest 
intention of performing any part of the agreement. The object 
of the governor was under pretence of the settlement to in¬ 
veigle the Rajas and other landholders into his power, and 
then to squeeze them; while the object of such of the Rajas 
as attended was to procure the assistance of the governor 
against some neighbour, who was their enemy. Although 
many of the Rajas and other notables would not attend, they 
never failed to send agents with every profession of obedience, 
and to make the settlement. It generally however, in the 
course of a few years happened so, that the whole was either 
duped into a reliance on the promises of the governor, or by 
the assistance of some enemy compelled to a compromise; so 
that one way or other it ended in their being squeezed; but 
there was always some moderation shown in the demands, 
nor was any attempt made to deprive the chief of his dignity 
and power, except occasionally, when some violent chief was 
compelled to restore a property, which he had seized from an 
ally of the governor. The actual amount of the revenue was 
therefore quite unconnected with the settlement; and it is 
alleged, that some governors were unable to collect as much 
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«s they paid to the Nawab. This however, 1 prMUnM , 
a very unusual case-, and it seems u. W „ £, r , c, m 


iat 

onmiirn 


for them to accumulate a great deal, of which on their return 
to Lakhnau they were usually scam sqm-wcd. 

When the country was ceded to the Knglish. Major Hut 
ledge, appointed to the management, acted with great vigour 
and prudence. He instantly, while tin- known power ol „ur 
discipline gave him authority, dismantled every .irwiglndd. 
and thus established the unrontrulalde authority of the law, 
which gave a protection to the lower orders before unknown! 
and brought new settlers from all quarters. His elttims at 
first were very moderate, atnl the principal error committed 
was in making the settlement for too short a |nrioil. I 
do not however know, that this was his fault: but a settle- 
ment for less than ten years is quite inconsistent with im¬ 
provement. 

On the whole I must say. that tin- proprietor.* in this dis¬ 
trict appear to me to have been hardly treated. W hereirr 

the country is fully occupied, such as i- the rnxi. the 

right of the Ghaghra, 1 would recommend a perpetual »etde¬ 
ment on the fouling of Kong*!, lieliar, ami Henare*; but 
made with less precipitancy, and alier a careful examination 
of assets, with proper precautions tiir seeimng an i-iju-tliiy nf 
assessment, and with a careful investigation of tit riybls to 
free lands. 1 would besides most earnestly n-roiiunruJ. that 
the settlement should be made, not in money, lint in grain, 
under the regulations which I have already proposed to lie 
used in letting lands to the cultivator. 

With respect to the part of the district, which I have this 
year surveyed, a very dillcrcnt management would be re¬ 
quired. Any tax, which the district could afford to pay in 

the present extent of cultivation, would be .. to 

exertion, and a great part of the country would eont.mic 
waste, as has happened in Hhagulpuur. th- present 

system is better, although I Missel murk, that on the "hole 
the cultivation lias become sUlimtun. ,f m .1 retr^le. I 
would therefore propose, that the whole slmud « 
what is here called Khas, or a= .s *«d llic s “ ut!l £ ' 

that the Raiyatwar system should be 
words, that the officers ^ 

the cultivators, receive the rent., 
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after deducting the revenue, among the different claimants. 
This of course is totally different from what Lord Teign- 
niouth calls Khas management, which was merely farming 
out the rents of the estates in small portions, as is done now 
in fact in larger. The system 1 propose, requires the re¬ 
establishment of the full community of each Mauza; besides 
the usual tradesmen, and religious establishment fixed for 
each Mauza by ancient custom, it requires the hereditary 
chief chosen by the farmers, the accountant appointed by the 
collector, and the watchman by the police. In this district 
there is fortunately no occasion for having recourse to the 
method of letting by rates and measurements, the grand 
source of oppression and fraud. The cultivators claim no 
right, except that of making the best bargain that they can, 
und of enjoying their land for a term of years without any 
other demand but what has been agreed. It may lie sup¬ 
posed, that there would be no adequate check to prevent the 
frauds of the hereditary chief of the Maura, or Brittiya as 
he is here called; but 1 do not think so. Frequent and un- 
ex|iected visits to different villages by the collector, with the 
power of examining the records and tenants, and a similar 
right to all concerned in a share of the profits, seem to me 
a check likely to prevent great abuses, ns the chief of each 
Mauza and accountant would hive at stake a valuable here¬ 
ditary office, liable to be forfeited in case of fraud being dis¬ 
covered. Their frauds also would be of a nature very diffi¬ 
cult of concealment from every neighbour; nor can it be 
supposed, that any man should be without an enemy in his 
vicinity, ready to procure revenge by acting as an informer. 

Intermediate officers between the chiefs of villages and the 
collector will no doubt be necessary, and the proper regula¬ 
tion of these is one of the most difficult matters in Indian 
finance^ In the circumstances of this district, in my opinion, 
they should be appointed by the different landholders be¬ 
longing to the division under their charge, and wherever it 
was possible from their own number; and great advantage 
would result if the office was rendered hereditary, subject to 
the same restrictions as the chiefs of Mauzas. The person 
holding it ought to be considered as the proper guardian of 
the landlord's rights, to see that their lands are let to the 
best possible advantage, and that each man received his 
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shire after blurting the revenue. which I,,- .ill forward i„ 
the collector. 


In order to be < check on these agents. emrrul registrar* 
(Kanungof') must be employed; hut 1 ,J.kiIk „ rv , IIUl .|, „p 

the propriety of having one for each I'.-rg.. 

is at present the «■*«>. After numb rontcr-alimi wuli ilu m 
I nm persuaded, tlwt few or none of them know any th mi , 
of the real state of the hind, or of the amount of riil!it.ili»ii 
and produce, the proper li.iiiidal. fall memo- ,i|„ ra¬ 

tions. So far a> ( ktMiu'. they are mere |iennu n. .ho .|| 
constantly in their own Imtiso. and Limu as hlllr «.f a-n 
culture, as if they hail passed their days in M. I’aul - Cliio-li- 
vard. They tire indeed perfectly acquainted hiiii tin-elnr.ii.e 
used in making tip accounts; and, when they rimes,-, call 
throw miieb light on that subject, and soim-tnnr- lu\e Urn 
Cajoled, and ufletKr terrilieJ into disclosure- of co.ii u-c t-i 
the gentlemen employed a- eolleriora. Much •■timer. )e-»- 
ever, they have Urn leagued against not only the ■'■-lle<-t»i 
but against such owners as do not «eeurc ilo-ir tin..or ov 
corruption. At present they have mn t:st i.pporioiutn s of 
conversing and arranging their reports null tiie a. couutani. 
of villages, and of tints rendering tl.'ini d-lr n, tin ir pur¬ 

poses. I would propose, then-lore, that tin- «I -I- K iininai.es 
should he confined to tlo- office of the who.,tin 

signing the reports forwarded to him by tin 1 d, rh- i>t Man/ o, 
should deliver them to the registrars toU- an ,n ;i .1. an,I 


detuted into whatever forms may 1» found ■•\p-di.-m. an I 
these should lie tram-milted by lit. .oihrtor t" tlo |«t-«is. 
fo'r whose jnirpnw tltev wav b- iiuemleil. \ very Inti,- -t- 
tcntitni on the part of the cohnl'T wo.d.1 render -.11 attempt, 
at fraud too dangerous to be alt- mplrd. 

I have considered it as nre--ary. that cut. e-t.ite lr-e ..r 
assessed should be put under the 

the conduct of the owner i of five •*»»';- ; )•> •'* •» y ry 

distressing to the nwnen of the a--V"S <. ■»«< H * ■'" ' " " 

tenants have a rigid I" protection. >' ■' " ‘ ' J ’ ‘ 

was removed by the Knglish, tlie own, r- >■ n * • 
duced awav the tenants on the a-- -I b> ;»« l "' 1 " 

at a low rate, ami tl.u-s compelled tlw -sner- -I *+*" ' « 
estates to lower their rents; and .molar attempt- ; u > 
away the tenants ofcaelt other among llv — * » " 
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estates contriluitrd to the same end, that is to a great reduc¬ 
tion of the rent. This again induced many people to come 
from the Vazirs country ; until his Zemindars followed the 
same example. This has so far produced a good effect, as it 
has Tendered oppression less common. It has, however, not 
only diminished industry among the tenants, and introduced 
n set of wretched vagrants ; but has been very distressing to 
the owners of the land. When many new tenants have 
settled on an estate, a considerable rise of assessment has 
usually hern expected ; hut there is every reason to believe, 
that in many cases the actual rent of the estate has been 
diminished, even where the extent of cultivation has increased 
» half. 

The plan, which l have thus proposed, 1 consider ns a 
mere experiment; for it must he confessed, that many difK- 
culties attend the ltaiyatwar system, and in particular it 
would seem to require the collectors lining always persons of 
more abilities, industry and honour, than it is reasonable to 
expert should generally pervade any class of men. 1 do not 
therefore propose, even should the plan be found to answer, 
that it should be permanently continued; hut that, as soon 
us the district should he brought into tolerable order, a set¬ 
tlement in perpetuity should be made. 1 ant indeed persuaded 
that no state of any extent, without suffering the most enor¬ 
mous frauds, can levy the whole rents of the land, it being 
absolutely impossible to prevent many parts from falling under 
the management of unfit persons. It may, however, be easy 
enough to find a few persons capable of managing a portion 
to very great advantage. I propose the northern purl of the 
district of Gorukhpoor for the experiment, because in its pre¬ 
sent state the revenue is so trifling, that if the experiment 
fails, the loss would be of small importance; while the extent 
is so great, that should the experiment succeed, the advan¬ 
tage will be very high. i)ut farther, should it succeed, many 
parts of the plan thus ascertained practicable, might be ap¬ 
plied to every part of India, such for instance as the re-cstu- 
bllshment of the small communities for the protection of the 
poor, which have been recommended. In case of success, we 
might also have a means of making a perpetual settlement on 
a plan, which would obviate the grand and formidable objec¬ 
tion to that salutary measure, wherever it lias not taken place. 
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The objection is. that when the sett). n.n.t i, 
tuity, no rise of revenue can he made in mm- ..f the ,|e).re- 
ciation of money. By fixing tin- assessment in grain tin. „,.,v 
no doubt be in some measure olni.it,d ; but some romi.ler,, 
ble difficulties attend that jilan, ami a ivreontsg, Ui.l ..n the 
actual revenue, considering the imipiality id' tin- present rate, 
would be highly unjust. If the plan of management, whnli I 
hnve proposed for <J..ruklip,.nr, -Imuhl sneered, as I «\p,.. t 
it would, there would lx- hii ample revenue and ait ample pro 
vision for the on tiers <>1 the laud, whleh should he perlictly 
equalized hv being made a eniumisslot! on the tut pr.u,-c.ls, 
os high ns tile exigencies of the Mate will permit. 

The management of estates diller* a good deal m diilereut 
rases. Where there i* in* hereditary ehiel Umuy.i ,,| a 
Maiizn, the owner somrlinw plan* it under tin iiuliajcmcnt 
of a temporary officer. tutu, d Mahaio. k.iiLiri.ulnr. Tlukarlur. 
or Moktiddum; and even ih.es when the l,< rcht.iry elm t 
cannot he trusted In most eases both Knitiya- ami Maliat..- 
may l)C considered as mere farmer- of the rents, and eonir.ut 
at every new irltleitK-lit to pay a certain *11111 to he owner, 
and let the lands as liny plrii*t. lit -iieh la-e- the Briltna. 
whose village i» given to a Mahal... mi ne It..11. , l>> of 
the gross rental, u very Iip.hi chare*. In olio r again 
the lands are managed by both llriltiya ami M.dmto in whnl 
is culled the Kims or Kaugeha maimer, lli.«t i*. ihe-e persons 
let the lands, and arcount to the pn-pm ior lor tin prorm-d . 
deducting their cnmniission. so that il a Mahaio 1- employ cl, 
where a Brittiya retain* hi- right, a double eimmiis*ioii must 
he paid, and the enmmisshm of the Maliat,, is generally a. 
high as that of the Brittiya. In '»nie vo initw s the only per¬ 
sons considered as Mah.ito* are tie.-, who lorn, the rent*; 

when these are collected on commi-d.iii hv a |xt-< .ppninmd 

by the owner, he is there railed 4 < th Kan » but 
places the term Mnhatn is given to both di-veripti-ms -I per¬ 
sons, and Jcth Kaivat is a title given to every wealthy or 
intelligent farmer, as I have f.inurrlj mentioned. In m»”> 
places however, especially where th- e-mte* ar«- -mall, there 
is neither Brittiya nor Mahaio. although I have n- .h«d,l -hat 
originally each mnuza had its Brittiya: hut «' lB > l *‘' < **' " 
allowed to be unjustly deprived of their rights, ami others 
have removed the burthen of vassalage by hasn't lecomc l »c 
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immediate vassals of tlic government, having settled directly 
with the Collectors for their respective villages, thus depriving 
their former lord of his undoubted right. Indeed it may be 
in general observed, that whatever persons have not been en¬ 
tered in the Collector's books as proprietors, or have not been 
appropriated to the service of the magistrate, have been left 
entirely to the discretion of the person acknowledged as the 
proprietor, who has been allowed to dispose in whatever 
manner he pleased of all the offices on his estate, although 
there can he no doubt of these offices having been heredi¬ 
tary. 

Wherever the old establishments of the mnuzas hare been 
dissolved, the money is collected from tiie tenants, and bar¬ 
gains made by a clerk or accoinptant (I'atuyari), one of whom 
often serves for many villages. In some places each owner 
appoints whomsoever he pleases as his clerk (Pntnyari); in 
others the clerk is held as an agent of the register (Kannngoe), 
and cannot lie removed without an order from the Collector; 
and finally in some places there arc two sots of clerks; some 
who actually manage the affairs of the owners, and settle with 
their tenants, and others who make up the kind of statements 
furnished to government, which, as far as 1 can learn, have 
in general no sort of connection with the real state of the 
country, but are lubricated to answer the views of the register 
(Kannngoe). Whatever clerk actually manages the estate, he 
is always paid by the tenant, usually receiving a commission 
of 3 ana on the rupee, hut the rate varies in different places, 
and is often fixed on the plough. Where the estate is too 
large for the management of the owner and the clerk, a Cio- 
inashtah assists the master in settling the clerk's accounts, 
and in letting the lands; but it is only on a very few estates 
that there is a Dcwan, or that multitude of sharks usual in 
Bengal. 

In some places there are officers called Cliaudhuris, who 
seem to have been intended to prevent disputes about boun¬ 
daries, with which they were supposed to be acquainted. 
How far they may be able to determine disputes between 
poor neighbours I do not exactly know; but it is notorious, 
that the owners of large estates, who have disputes, that is 
every one in the district, pay no attention to these officers. 
As their office is hereditary, it cannot however be done away 
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without a full remuneration, or an act of injustue, M ieh .. 
ha* been loo often permitted to take place with respect to 
those who held such offices, ami man? of the f'liiiudliuri*. it 
is alleged, have been stript of their land- ami other pen,’,,,, 
sites. 

There should he a watchman in inhabited tuaura, 
anti he is allowed two big.,It* usual!, of n sen Urge -i/e and' 
free of rent; hut lie is considered i( - entirely at the dispo-al 
of the magistrate, which seems to In-mi innovation, for. al 
though in all native governments the watchman is hound to 
inform the magistrate of irregularities, he i» al-o held hound 
to act as a messenger for the owner. In many ca-e-. it mu-t 
be observed, one messenger now serve- for several m.ui/ns, 
receiving two higalis for each, which seem- to leave murh 
room for peculation in the native slierif or Sa/.ir of the ma¬ 
gistrate's court. The considerable landlord- are now under 
the necessity ofhiring messengers iTevadah- . the e.unmeine- 
ment of a great evil; for. although they as jitt.nl, call the 
tenantry when wanted, and do not collect the rent a- u-nal in 
Bengal; jet they are paid forever, message by the per-on 
to whom they are sent. The cxoiim- for this i-. that in. one 
here is willing to pay anything without force, lle-nle- the-e 
officer* of use to the owner, earl, niaura retain- it- old esta¬ 
blishment of tradesmen and priests, on both of which much 
less innovation has been attempted than on ihr more im¬ 
portant office* of hereditary chief, accountant, and watchman. 

The term acmindar is seldom u.wtl In die native* of tin- 
district. The chiefs, who origin*]], held the whole, are t ailed 
Rajas; and all the other assessed proprietors, originally their 
vassals, are called Nurohcrdars lUmhadi.r,} from their name, 
in the Collector's books having been entered and numbered 
in a roll. The owners of free estate* are called Mafidars. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STATS Of ARTS AMO COW HZRtT. MANUFAt Tl'RSS, PRICKS UP 
ARTICLII, BTC. 

Fine Arts. —In the account of the topography and condi¬ 
tion of the people, all that I have to offer on the state of 
architecture, ancient and modern, has been anticipated. 
Sculpture is on a footing still more deplorable than in Shn- 
habad, and no one in the district is capable of making even a 
Linggn. In this district the miserable figures, that on cer¬ 
tain occasions are daubed on the walls of houses, are most 
usually drawn by the women. The dipping the hand in 
white wash, and stamping a mud wall with the open palm, ia 
considered as a very decent ornament for the house of a 
person of high rank, and easy circumstances; and, in com¬ 
parison of the cakes of cow-dung, that more usually occupy 
such situations, must be admitted as a great improvement. 

Women of all ranks sing at marriages, end other festivals; 
but they never play on any musical instrument, nor sing 
either for their own amusement, or for that of others. Men 
of gravity and learning will not sing; but men of ail castes, 
who are rich and luxurious, both play and sing, and both men 
and women sing on the Holi. No person of character, either 
male or female, dances. The principal bawlers of hymns in 
this district arc the different castes, who carry the palanquin, 
the potmakers, and ditchers (Bcldars) who sing the divine 
loves of Rama; and the washermen, who have hymns pe¬ 
culiar to themselves. Among the Moslems the venders of 
tobacco, fish, and vegetables, arc the most noisy, and the 
weavers are mute, which is rather an unusual circumstance 
in this profession. 

Common Arts. —The washermen have more employment 
from the natives than in the last districts surveyed, as most 
of the people wear bleached linen, although they are not at 
much pains to have it dean, but the cloth for export gives 
very little employment to this class of men. Those who ex¬ 
tract palm wine have either so little skill or encouragement, 
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un V ,K P r P .' n L lhr r,,, ’' la! ' ke l > ' U P* 1 to 

supply the Kuropeana with a f«r,„ f,. r l..,kin c bread, 
u retailed but during one or two month,. 

bleed most copiously. The carpenters. wlm. . work in 

iron, make coarse household furniture. dour,. windows, carts 
and other implements of agriculture, and shoe*. A 
Gorukhpoor make palanquins, cherts, mid Imvn. and in (hi* 
town the usual wages of carpenters are from ,1 n. 4 anas a 
day, or probably (1 ru|K>c* a month, allowing fur hoUtl.ivi., &«■. 
Nfany are employed bv timber merthants mi squariii;: lot*, 
and a good many are employed in building bwt.. *rin s i, 
chiefly earned on upon the hanks of the ltiipu hi 1 mm ibr 
town of Gorukhpoor. The agent of a uirrrlt.iril, who hid 
been employed to build two Ixmt- of HUM mm,* Imrlliiii 
eaeh, gave the following estimate lor r-irh. 

Tu 107 h'g' “f Nvkhiiya ilmlirr >»».•.' v I rv. tjs i- . I.’j no 
(667 M».) itfinin work, inn is.. in rupe. ..ml !-»inl-.ii--. g.-t, . t.. (■>• . 

pentrni by rontraet, 4f> r*.. luf.m-l f..r ll.r i j.|«-ni. r- t--r *:\... ... I - 1 - , 

to m present given tu the e*r|ieiit. r- m laum lese, a r-. - I .as! '■ .1 r. 

With the agent's espouse-. however, and oilier runt in 
gcncies. such as the roof, oar*, hr, eaeh would cost T'kir,., 
when fit for the voyage. All the large boat lo re, 1 ,dh d IMi.oua. 
are clinker built, very nearly after tin f.i-in--n of the Patna 
Patailis, that is to say are sharp at Im.iIi end* anil have a 
flat floor, consisting of two row.- of planks the outer leans 
verse and the inner haigituduiaL ’1 he -in.il) Im-.iI- um-i 1 lor 
transporting timher are built on cai««-. tin -id.- whuh 
arc reised with two or three rows ..I plank*, and those id the 
Gandaki especially, are very good ami -ale coin, a alters, 
but few or none are constructed m tin - district. 1 he\ arc 

called Kudihila or Malna, and g",xl .» measure -’H enl.iis 

long, 6 wide, and 1- deep. Aniuullt. according t« the de¬ 
mand, there are built from *>»lo 
for the various towns in the i.re»mer ..t Ih uares. 

The Kaseras of tills distriet in eoi.-ldered difl. rent from 
the Thatheras, although both work in hr*- aml ” " m ’ a ' • 
but the former chiefly make <-r repair v< -- am 111,1 '/ 

are employed in making unwind hut the .. 

not strictly observed. Plates or oth.- shallow ve-o-U are 
fashioned by the hammer, but deep 1 * JT. ’ 

and are rtJothed with the file. The 
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poor, Pomona, and Bakhira, make many new vessels, and 
the workmen of Gorukhpoor are reckoned better than com¬ 
mon. At Bakhira they make chiefly plates and cups of bell- 
metaL Six men are usually employed together, and in three 
months make 3 mam (96 p. w. a ser) of vessels valued at 
£40 rs. This requires 97 J sers of copper, value 155 ra, 
6} anas • 22 j sera of tin value 25 ra. 5 anas, and charcoal 
4J ra. Profit, 55 rs. 12J anas, so that deducting a trifle for 
shop utensils, &c. they only clear a little more than 3 ra. a 
month for each man. 

A Thathera at die same place in each month makes 10 sers 
of brass ornaments. The value 21 i rs. He requires 7} sers 
of copper worth 11 rs. 15 anas, 3} sers of sine (Dasta) worth 
3 rs. 15 anas, and 8 anas worth of charcoal. His profit is 
therefore 4 rs. 14 snas. It was, however, generally ad¬ 
mitted, that the Kascras arc more easy in their circum¬ 
stances than the Thatheras; and those who gave the above 
statement must have underrated their gains, probably by un¬ 
derrating the quantity of work which they perform. The 
Thatheras of Bhagulpoor are celebrated for the skill, with 
which they prepare certain vessels of bell-mctal for drinking 
water, and which admit a polish like silver. They would not 
give an account of their process. The aer used in the above 
accounts being 96 paysas is nearly 2 t Vj lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Manufacture of thread, itringi, tape, cloth, Jc.-The 
greater part of the cotton spun here is imported, after the 
seeds have been removed; and the whole is beaten and 
cleaned by the Dhuniyas, before the women who spin com¬ 
mence their operations. Much cotton wool is also fitted by 
the Dhuniyas for stuffing quilts and pillows. In a few large 
places the Dhuniyas purchase the cotton as imported, and 
retail it, when cleaned, to those who want it for use; but in 
general the good women purchase this material in a rough 
state, and hire the Dhuniya to beat it with his bow. The 
tribe has multiplied beyond its resources in the proper line, 
and some of the Dhuniyas have become weavers. 1 have en¬ 
deavoured, by the same means as in Behar to form an estimate 
of the quantity of cotton thread spun, and the result is, that 
about 175,600 women spin about 1,106,250 rupees worth of 
thread, and require cotton wool to the value by retail price of 
645,554 n. The average therefore of one woman’s spinning 
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it little more than 6J rs. a year, of which the cotton costing 
about 3{S rs., the average profit i» 2|; rs.. front which uiu*t 
be deducted the expence of Waling, which may reduce the 
profit to 2-,", rs. Most of the cotton Wing imported free 
from seed, this will make so little addition to the spinner'* 
profit, that it may be altogether neglected. 1 tie n»i think 
that this estimate is materially erroneous, although it i> liable 
to the same objections with that procured in Shaliahad, that 
is the quantity of cotton wool, said to la 1 grown and im¬ 
ported, falls a half short of what Mich a nuinWr of «omen 
at this rate would require, and tin- cptaniily of lhti -.nl stated 
to be required for the weavers does not much cseecd mii- 
third of what so many women would spin. Thi> Wing the 
case, I have no occasion to repeat what 1 have said on the 
similar circumstances in the account of Nhaha1t.nl. 1 may 
add as a corroboration of the opinion, which rejects the state¬ 
ments of the weavers and cotton meichants. both lo re am in 
Shahabad, that, unless the nuinher of spinner, were as great 
aal suppose, there would W no employ tnenl |..r the grea 
number of Dhuniyas or cotton cleaners, nor would n he easy 
to explain how the numbers stated can procure a Mih.MsUm 
by cleaning a smaller quantity of ctt..,, than •» 

be required. The Dhuniyas here Inc much hk. 
that i. rather poorly; but it cannot be sup,J 
family on an average spends less than JC rs. • ,j, ( 

oofi r* what 1 have allowed amounts to r . y 

•■> '"tr irr;:— t z 

"tVI-Z* *-**- 

manufacture of white cotton clutl.^ ^ ^ t](p ,„ul 

kinds called Gajt and Oar i„ 5,H3 Wing M 1 * 

number of families of weavers (n t | IL . value of 

looms, and that 5,434 of t iese i)k . v .,| ui . „f SUVmI r '- 

522,840 rupees, and require threat ^ (|j , ]|C „iue of 

According to this each loom v* ^ f|| tllt , a i„e of 

about 96rs.5anas5pice, requin u *• f<ir c .„.|, loom of 
72 ra. 12 anas 7 pice, and leaving* 1 ^ a , ]mit( that a 

23 ra. Sanaa 10pice. P»* MlU ll a sum, and, 

weaver’s family can be supported on 
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although the wearer* contend that they make up the dffer- 
cnce by farming part of the year, and such may be the case 
with a few; yet it cannot possibly be the case with many, be¬ 
cause the whole weavers in the district would at this rate only 
make cloth to the annuat value in even numbers of 588,31G ra., 
and would only require thread to the value of 445,000 rs.; 
I have however stated, that the thread spun amountB to 
1,106,250 ra , and a trifle (200 rs.) is stated to be imported, 
so that allowing 6,450 rs. worth to be applied to other pur¬ 
poses, 1,100,000 rs. worth will remain for the loom. This, 
according to the weaver's account, would make cloth to the 
value of 1,454,000 ra., which is too little for the use of the 
country. The clothing of the people cannot be estimated at 
less than 1,900,000 rs. a year, and it U stated that only about 

1.55.500 rs. worth arc imported, while 65,000 are exported, 
and there is reason to think, that this estimate is very much 
underrated, and that more than double this quantity is sent 
to Nepal alone. The balance, with what is above supposed 
to be woven, will only amount to 1,574,.500, less by 325,500 
than what I suppose necessary for the consumption. It is 
very probable, that the merchants concealed their dealings to 
this extent; but as we cannot suppose that the weavers sup¬ 
port a family upon 24 rs. a year, so it cannot be supposed 
that 6,114 looms could weave coarse cloth to the value of 

1.574.500 ra. a year, we may therefore safely conclude, 1st, 
that the merchants both in cotton, wool, and cloth conceal 
much of their dealings j Sndly, that the weavers conceal much 
of their profit, which cannot be less than 36 ra. a year from 
each loom, allowing even some profit from the fields; and 
3rdly, that the landlords conceal many of their weavers, from 
whom, according to old and general custom, they levy a tax, 
under the name of ground-rent, for their houses, that is not 
carried to account in the revenue. The Company for some 
years made a little cloth in this part of the district, but this 
has been discontinued. A great deal of the cloth is woven 
by the weavers on account of the good women, who give the 
thread, and pay the weaver by the piece. At Nawabgunj it 
was stated, that the usual hire was 6 anas for a piece of coarse 
cloth, 24 cubits long and If broad, containing 600 threads in 
the warp. A man, according to his own statement, weaves 
from five to six pieces a month. 
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At Nawajwmj three families of kundigar* are emplnvml 
to smooth cloth with the beetle, instrument «l,ul.nowhere 
in India that 1 hate yet seen, ha- Ix-eti superseded by the 
mangle. The kundigars are chielli employed In the . turn* 

makers. 

The Chbipigar or chintz maker- are coni.md t., N 
gunj, and its immediate viemitv. In all there are .1 ■ |,.mi»h. 
and 1 understood that in none there were less than three men 
employed, but 1 could not learn the total mmilur. It w.v, 
stated that three men, on an average, usually make l<Kl piece* 
in a month. The pieees are 10 cubit. loin; and J ‘ broad, and 
the 100 pieces are worth ll.SJ r>. The eloth co-t- Tlj; r *., 
the bleaching I r., dyes l.*i r>.. three metis' labour 0} r„ puts 
3 anas, leaving a profit to the master of :.*1J r.. Inii in laet 
the lnhonms are generally persons <<| hi. own family, lit 
general the nianul.u-lim-rs receive advances lr«m the mer- 
clinut; but sometimes they work on their own arcoiiiit. and 
stand the chance of a market. A considerable part >d the 
chintz is exported, and composes most id' the cloth that i> 
sent out of tile district. Allowing on an average esi. li Im*ii*c 
to have two sets of workmen of three each, which I think 


is probable, they will make annually liS.SOtl pines worth 
74,575 rs. 

Only one man (Newarbaf) umkes tape as the «»de profes¬ 
sion by which he lives; but this eonimodil) is made by several 
taylors. The blanket weavers, a- none are exported, and a 
few even imported, arc pretty numerous amounting t" lol 
houses, in which there probably are S00 men. 1 bey all keep 
sheep. The blankets are usually 5 cubits long ami ;.’l nibiti 
wide, and such are worth a rupee. Kaeh requires ii wr» 
of wool, or about 6 lbs., which is valued at Id amis hut in 


fact 5t is not often sold. 

The Patwas, who knit strums, are similar to those >d Mia- 
habad. They dye the silk yellow with il.e Sindur, hy the 
following process. Take J scrof carl.on .ie of pota-l. or sinla, 
dissolve it in 2 sers of water, and in the solution but . ser of 
the sinduri from 4H minutes to an hour. 11 n '" 
in the decoction. The colour is permanent. Scventeci. 
of sugar boiler* have about 2-1 boilers At IWraona . pro¬ 
cured the following estimate for one boiler. 


Produce—50 a«M (9K p. w. a scr), or 


l<£ + lb. of first ijualiry, .'150 r>.; 
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SO do. of fecund quality. 313 to. 8 inu; 336 do. of Kangdia Sin or mo. 
lwiei. 150 «.; 100 do. of Paki Sin or treaclr, G6 n. 10 inu; 425 uni 
.= 3341 + ll»; BJ9 u. 2 anas. 

Expenie—450 mu of Rib Gar or thin extract of angmr cane, <175 rx.; 
Fire-wood, 20 rx, i Pots, 9 n .; Cloth for xtralnerx, 6 rs.; Three labourers 
for elpcbt months, 88 rs.; Milk, 4 ri.; Ox hire for bringing home the ma¬ 
terial, 6 n. ; Water plant*, 4 rs.; Iron boiler lasts 4| years, 6 rs.; 817 n. 

4 anu. 

Some of the sugar is exported, some sold to petty traders 
(Bejiaris), who carry it to different market places. They work 
from about the middle of January until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, that is, they begin so Boon as new extract can be had, 
and work so long as what they have been able to secure will 
last, nor do they consider the season as of any consequence. 

Manufacture of SaUt. —Those who make nitre employ 231 
furnaces. Each, I am told by the Company's native agent at 
I’arraona, delivers from 6 to 15 mans (9G p. w. a aer, the won 
therefore 97 J + lbs.) of crude nitre. The average is about 
12 mant, for which the workmen receive 15r§. Of course 
they smuggle some, and sell a good deal of a base culinary 
aalt, which remains in the ley, after it has been evaporated 
and cooled three times to extract the nitre. The nitre of the 
first evaporation is called lias; of the second, Kahi; of the 
third, Lalii, and the saline matter procured by the fourth, is 
called Jirathi, which sells at 1 ana a ser, or 2j rs. a won, just 
twice the sum, which the Company allows for the nitre. The 
making this therefore is the chief object with the workmen. 
The produce of the three first boilings called Abi, is mixed 
and sold to the Company for refining. The old earth, from 
which in former years the nitre has been extracted is always 
kept, and a portion of it mixed with wbat is brought from the 
villages, before the saline matter is separated by lixiviation. 
The Company has a house for refining at Parraona, and ano¬ 
ther at Nawabgunj, last year the former sent 1,600 mant of 
refined or crystallised (Kulmi) nitre to the factory, which re¬ 
quired 3,000 mant of the Abi, procured from this district. 
Unless the number of boilers has been underrated, each gives 
the Company 19 mant in place of 12, as the agent alleges j 
but he knew very well what each gave, nor was there on his 
part the smallest reason for. concealment. The number of 
boilers may therefore be taken at one-half at least more than 
was reported to me, and entered in the table. A private 
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merchant had a factory at the .same town ; and. when the 
monopoly took place, had a large stock on hand. The t om- 
pany offered him the same price, that theirs made hi the 
commercial resident's cost; hot this was n fa,r offer. *» the 
Companys authority ami rammpnlv enables tl„- resident t« 
purchase cheaper than an individual can. The agent s„ 
wabgunj says that he employs .i.'i Imilrrs. ea.li of which for 

seven months in the year, gives him ... four <„„«» ; „f 

the same weight as in 1'arrami.v of crude nitre, or uhnut 
^4 maw in the season. Of course these do not smuggle 
anything but the tulinary salt; of which the ug. m has n .> 
charge. But instead of boilers in liis vicinity, 1 heard of 
74 of whom HU are of course smugglers. Taking all 
circumstances into consideration, the '.Ml boilers, at '.‘V »«»., 
each, will give of crude nitre Ahii WI1 /*««>. which will gne 
of common marketable nitre Kiilmi :J,7T‘‘ mum, which cost 
here about Srs. eaclt. 

Commerce.— The amount of the exports and imports, us 
tnken from the report of the trailer- in each dni-ton. i» gin-n 
in the Appendix, I consider this a- of no le tter authority 
than the tabic of the account of Uelmr;’ hut. ii< wuig it m 
the same light 1 shall proceed to make remarks on e.ieh 
article. 

All the kinds of grain impurted come ehiefly fnun the ter¬ 
ritories seized on the plains by the |>eopleol (lorkha.aiul the 
adjacent purts of the territory belonging t- the Nanai. 
Vazir; but some also comes from the di-tnet ot Niran. S unr 
of them arc exported to the part of the 1 1 i-tri.-t lirynml 
the Ghaghra, and still more to the city of I'yzahad, im hi¬ 
ding Ayodhya; but a considerable .juanlity is m«I to l’«tna. 
Benares, Merzapoor, and other town- on the bmks of the 
Ganges. I have no means of a-eertairiing the 'tnaut.ty 
better than the reports stated in the tables. 1 |,c ml is sent 

to Saran. , . 

The sugar, fine (Child) and carsi- Sluikkui.. tlmt n- im¬ 
ported, comes chiefly from the pari «f the d.-tru-t on tin 
right of the Ghaghra, but M.mc al*. Inn 11 - ' ** 

ported goes chiefly to I’atna; but a =■•'«» ;iU " " 11,1 10 
the dominions of Gorki,a. The extra.", of gar-cine om.es 
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from the same parts as the sugar, and some is exported in 
the same manner, but some goes to Merzapoor, or the towns 
in the vicinity, where the sugar is made. The treacle and 
molasses imported, come from the same places with the sugar. 
None is mentioned in the exports, but there is reason to think 
that the manufacturers at Parraona send some of the latter 
especially to Merxapoor. 

The tobacco, both in leaf and prepared, comes mostly from 
Saran and Tirahut, but a little of the latter comes from the 
part of the district, that lms not been surveyed. The turme¬ 
ric comes from Saran, and is sent to Ayodhya, Benares, and 
the vicinity of these cities; and a little is sent back to another 
part of Saran. The amount of the indigo, I take from the quan- 
tity of plant said to be reared; 16,000 bundles of 4} cubits, 
equal to 20,200 of Puraniya, at 257 for each man, will give a 
little more than 7b mans, which at 140 i s. amounts to 10,920rs. 

Timber is here a trade of considerable importance, and 1 
have been kindly favoured by Mr. Fraser, surgeon at Gorukh- 
poor, with an estimate of the extent of the trade during the 
last year (1816), while several natives furnished me with esti¬ 
mates of the expense, which attends the various operations 
undertaken by the timber merchant, who fells, squares, and 
exports the timber. 

Tin; Sukhuya or Sal of Calcutta ii tlie timber of by far the greatest im¬ 
portance. 1 shall here confine myself to wbnt is cut in this district, us it 
stood at least in 1813 i for part of the forests 1ms been since usurped hr 
the government of (iurkha. The following may be taken us the i|iiiiutity 
exported in llir rear 1813 : 5,000 full grown straight Sal tiinliers from the 
vicinity of Uorukhlwor, not squared (gol), ut from DO to 1000 rs. a score, 
23,760 rs.; JO,000 small Imt full grown trees, not squared (ckla), from 
the same virinity, at from 45 to 50rs. a score, 47,500 rs.; 21,000 of the 
aumc kind, but smaller (Bareri), at from 30 to 35 m. a score, 31,125 rs.; 
12,000 of the same kind, but only two-thirds grown (liurha), at from 55 
to 60 rs. a score, 34,125 rs.1,000 of the same kind one-third grown 
(Bulla), at 40 rs. n score, 2,000 rs.; squared besots from the vicinity of 
the hills (Chuukar), at from 26 to 30 rs. each, 224,000rs.; 2,000 crooked 
timbers for ship building (Terhivu), at from 8 to Kirs, each, 240,000 rs.; 
—Total, 605.500 rupees. 

The round logs are chiefly exported by native merchants, and sold at 
Patou; and the alioie-iiiemioncd prices are what the timber sella for at 
this city, aud baa been staled to the credit of this district, although u good 
deal of the boat hire, and some of the labourers hire returns to other 
placet, i could not however, ascertain the proportion. The rounded 
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timber*, except the kind called Balk arc I an, mid. fr.. 

be.,, and ron.12 c, 14 Safe, breadth* in Junker« ... J 

They are cleared fr..m top, breach.-, Wk. The IU!, 

lo 224 feet lone, aad from H to ID tin*,-. breadth, i« r*« U 

the Bhars or other woodmen nairalU work i.yrther. ... n ,j, .„. 

ready four of the larger kind, amt fi „r •<..{ u,. IUIj. ,kK~ i,,,, 
lareer logs para l aaa fur the woodmen-’ lalo.nr. and I an,.- h. in. 

prietoror renter of the forc-t. The -mailer.. ... , 

to tne wuodmau. and 2 ana> tn tbc nritpririur. 

When a merchant white to entertin- trad.-, h. ... 

from 50 to HK1 rs. at a linn-, u. petty dealer. calW Mai b.,u 
mo»tly fhnnm.ididlea.tr-huh and low. hut ) Jlt all . „„,i 

cattle for carrying the lo.-s. from when-the. ai. fell. .1 ,n.l el.-an-d ... «... 
woodmen tn the river, where the Maldhani. .him r th.- I.,.-, i . ,t„ „„, 

chant, and where they are 1 « I* embark, d Tin- MahHomi . .. 

to load und mum tin run,, ah,eh In- larni-W Tlwan-rocr .... a, 

loR. as delivered at the plare nf .■mhark.ition. iar.nn- tr.ri. I.'ana-... . 
may he 1 r. of which it i- retini.itm Unit ll..- w-~*|in.n, ir.| an... 1 1.. 
carters 4 anas; tin- prn|Mir|«r ■>( the t'..re.i -| ...u,, tin i..r. ter ft,and. 
hurl), who has the chare, of tin- tt»i - ; ana and tln-rr reman.- <•. ana, t.. 
the Maldhani for hi, Imaldr and -inch. Nwnr the-. MoMImi.. Iu.r 
do other employment, and mirk llieir .-atlle all th- dr. -ia-.m, I...I il,.- 
greater part of ilient. who are f,inner-, d.. mil .-.in.ihen.r m. th* hi.kr 
until about the middle of Un-ember, their rattb- uni.I tl.rn l«-iiu ai the 
plough- The merchants end- abm.-i all th.- round •m.lna t.* pair. *.!» re 

lie dU|K»re of it- lie eoiilraei- atilt Imalno-i. l-.r ... o- 

14 anas for each big, wlii.li tlient .re stand- bun 1 ! i li r lin »l...b- 

sale price ttnau average at l'-itia I* abotil .’ti-lM- —■ *’• .1 I.* .a'h-r 

more Ilian per rent, for ..mu-ion. in nr.iiee .n-i lai.-rit 

Thr. rrooked limber. and ‘•pured a— lined- • -p--'--l *■.-'• -1-1 
at (Calcutta, by two liuroja-aii'. Tb—e ifi-nll"imn. in Me.r ••i’.ii ... 

dealings, l.nce been uinb-i I he ... of inenirm.* a . on- ..In -v 

pense in boaU, curls, and cattle, a- the. ii.ttll not u.i-i t(.nnIv ■- 

as could be hired. Before they in. nrrr.l... I-'-... at. ■ v|» n-r. '• ’... 

necessary that they should recur.- a ... t bl- i. •- 

and support a large i-tablirbrne.,. Tie pUu .ol .;.- l ... 

of whole forests, which it *a-hoped wuM-ur. .l«-..|.|o "a ...o...rt. 

and prevent dispute,. The lor.. ,ir.. I bell. .■ ha-1"• o - ■ -"I '• •' 

but tin: bitter lias completely faded H« ■"'u* " ' 

forei-la. have of course i-ecund lor lin-..|-. l>e-,m lili.i-" ' . . <a- •• 
but they have allowed the nati.e no r.haul-t» • »' ■ r J 

the usual duties, a- I have almir un tile-.e... .. ^ 

chants coinidaiu, that in certain rireum-taa'- th-. -*• 
venienee, and even In.., from tlii- lo.d of m-u-rd. ^ 

Europeans; yet I do not think that tlw tii-a-nre <an >• ■ • ■ • ^ ^ |wi j 
degree unfair, or that it would hnu- l«eu pr""«- “ • 

formed s large cwldislitnenl,"itli-.ut .t.ij, 

Slid it h owiiiff nilire1> " ‘ * 
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timber tod Urge beams hire beta procured, the native trader* never ven¬ 
turing on an outlay of money that would lie necenary to bring out aucb 
tree*. The profit! I believe have been pretty considerable. The crooked 
timben oo an average do not cn»l more than a rupee at the place of em¬ 
barkation, and the freight to Calcutta ia probably about two and a half 
rupees, while the timber sella there for twelve rupee* t but betides the 
above-mentioned expenses, tbe European is subject to an enormous esta¬ 
blishment, which tbe native merchant in a great measure avoids, and his 
losses by bad debts are much heavier. The squared beams exported by 
Europeans are from 24 to 45 feet long, and from 6 to 7 hand breadths 
across. The crooked timbers are from 18 to 21 feet in length, and from 
18 to 2.1 inches in diameter ut the root. 

Besides this Umber, many small trees, partly Sakhuya, but partly also 
of various other kinds, are felled and exported to the Nawali's territories 
and the adjacent districts to the sooth and east, and arc used as posts 
(Khainba) and beams (Dharnu) in the huts and small houses of the 
natives. Some of this kind of timber is aim imported from the parts 
of theNawahVaiir’sdominionathat bound this district towards the north¬ 
west. The bison timbers are cut chiefly by native merchants, and sent to 
Patna. In the tables it is only valued at 200 rs.» hut Mr. Fraser stated 
3000 trees, which at Patna bring from 110 to 120 rs. a score, or 17250 rs. 
Much timber it must he observed, passes along the Glmglira from the do¬ 
minions of Gnrkha, on the borders of tbe Company's district of Bareli, 
and part of this commerce is carried on by the merchants of Guruklipuur; 
but, as it passes merely along tbe frontier, I shall take nu further notice 
of it. 

In tbe tables, boats are stated to be exported to the value 
of 2500 rs.; but this, there can be no doubt, is exceedingly 
underrated. I received information, the accuracy of which I 
have no reason to doubt, that from 200 to 400 boats were built 
every year by merchants at a distance, and then loaded and 
carried away to be employed in different places: 300 boats 
therefore may be placed to this account. They are from 100 
to 2000 mans burthen, but by far the greater part carry from 
300 to 500 want : 400 wans may therefore be taken as the 
average. The cost of building may be taken at 70 rs. for the 
100 mosu, the value therefore of tbe whole may be about 
84,000 rs., in place of 2500. 

Elephants are imported from the dominions of Gorkhn, and 
are Hent chiefly to the west. Some, however, are caught in 
this district; but there arc not perhaps more than sufficient 
to keep up the stock of such as are domesticated. Kine es¬ 
pecially oxen, are a much more important article of commerce, 
almost the whole profit in cattle depending here on breeding. 
This commerce is, however, on the decline, the extension of 
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cultivation having prevents many cattle from being rx . wt , d 

ITrT t Tery ^ ere t0 the WUth uf 4 » *«£. be- 

yond the Ghaghra and Ganges. The buff.Ws are mostly 
young males, sent to the dominions ofGorkha. for »U U rht«. 

Almost the whole Ghiu is made From (lie milk of buffaloes. 
That imported, comes from the S.E. pan of the Nawab 1 , ,rr- 
ntory. The export, are to Benares, Palna. Avodhva, ami 
ita vicinity. The goats are males, for sacrifice, ‘ h, the 
dominions of Gorkha. The fish is dried, either in i!„- „ r 
amoke, and is sent to the dominions of Nepal. The value i> 
no doubt small, but probably far exceeds ibal in the (able. 
Almost all the salt is importeil from the west of |nd m h\ tbe 
Bangjara merchants, who travel in caravans through the ter¬ 
ritories of the Nawab Vaxir. The remainder is bmuglil eitlier 
from the last-mentioned country, or comes by » aier from be¬ 
yond Allahabad. The quantity imported is probably much 
more considerable than that stated here, especially »« M,me n. 
probably smuggled into -Saran, where sea salt alone can be 
legally imported. The small export avowed, i» to the ibuni- 
niona usurped by the |<eoplc of Gorkha, and situated on the 
plaint adjacent to this district. The nitre, rated at HHHI rs. 
in tbe tabic, should, of late at least, have beep entirely ex¬ 
ported by the Company; but. according !•» the report- of the 
native agents employed, the actual quantity made is prolubly 
3700 mans, of which not above 300 are used in the district, so 
that the remainder, at 3 r. a w«n, will produce !.«» rs. < >t‘ 
this, what has not been exported by the Company, has pro- 
baby been smuggled into Nepal. 

The copper, copper-vessels, and copper-coin, all come from 
the dominions ofGorkha, being the produce of the nines of 
Palpa, Malebunt, &c., and tbe imports prolmWy racced con¬ 
siderably what is stated in the tables. None of tliese articles 
are stated to be exported, but this 1 know to be erroneous, 
for some copper is sent to Mmapoor. and everywhere through 
the Benares district and Shababad, a great propornor, of be 
copper currency has beet, coined, or has come faun Mh- 

of Palpa, or Butaul, is now in general use A gn. I 
of the old coin haa therefore been gradually ‘ 

new money is annually introduced to .he value of about 
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*6,000 rt. The vessels of brass and bell-metal are imported 
from Chhapra, Patna, and other towns in the east. Those 
exported are partly sent to Chhapra, but chiefly to Ayodhya 
and its vicinity. The iron comes mostly from Nepal, but a 
little from Merzapoor. The iron vessels come from Nepal. T 
suspect that they arc much underrated in the tables. The 
do, lead, and zinc, come from Merzapoor and Europe, al¬ 
though it is said that in the dominions of Gorkha there are 
mines of the two latter metals. The ornaments made of the 
base metals are imported from Ayodhya and Azemgar. 

The exports, according to the tables, exceed the imports to 
an amount more than sufficient to answer the revenue remitted 
to government, which, from this part of the district, must be 
very trifling, as the civil and military establishments in this 
part must nearly take up its whole amount. Both imports 
and exports are probably diminished in the tables, and per¬ 
haps nearly in the same proportion, hut the balance of trade 
in favour of this part of the district will be greater than stated 
just as 1 have mentioned to be the case in Shahabad. Much 
less, however, is spent here by travellers than in Shahabad, 
nor does this country receive so much in proportion from na¬ 
tives that are absent on service, while a very large sum must 
be annually carried away by the ploughmen, who come from 
other districts. There are also two heavy drains on this part 
of the district. Pilgrims carry away a good deal, and religious 
mendicants much more, especially the establishments at Ayod¬ 
hya, which have here large possessions. The external com¬ 
merce with Nepal might be, and has occasionally been, pretty 
considerable; but no depend&nce can be placed on a govern¬ 
ment so capricious, and so constantly engaged in the enlarge¬ 
ment of its dominions, to which every other consideration is 
sacrificed. The imports from thence consist of copper, 
wrought, unwrought, and coined, of iron, rice, dry ginger, a 
sackcloth called bhangra, wax, a woollen cloth called tus, 
blankets, paper, elephants, borax, cinnaber, drugs of various 
kinds, as mentioned among the imports, Thibet cows' tails, 
and some timber, in all amounting to the value of about 
200,000 rs. The exports from this are spices, sugar, cotton, 
und silk cloths, tobacco, buffaloes, goats, fish, & little salt, and 
the pulse called arahar j in all amounting to the value of about 
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100,000 rs. The balance ofeourscispaid in tmmev. 
it probably falls short of the sun, Match fi, r 1 that 

arms and nitre are smuggled into the country. 

Persons iy vhem Commrrcr is cmlnet, ,i There arc m. 
great wholesale merchants who deal in gram. and ih,- 
called Kerana, and tnn-iof the grain |. t <r4-h w.l In •!„. mer¬ 
chants of other district.-., *ht> partly build am) l,. a ,l 
the lower part of tin- Kapti, or hr.r'ij ts tr»m.1 t . 
carry away their purchases. and jurll; attend'!,. 
Nawabgunj. Both these purchase ir.mi petty d, *1. . *>„, 

are of three kinds, Grilia'tha-Br|>ark Baradladu lt.-p.mi'-. .,,,,1 
Lerhiya-Beparis. The (irihastlu-Beparis. In.vvev.'. n, 
places are called CiarL Mahajon. the nai.H' given m .s|..di.it>.«d 
to those who deal on a great scale. 1 lore the; .ir. «„, 
sionally called Banha-Beparis. They trade c\...»l« n, On 
same manner with the Grihasiha-Hcparis ■>! Sh.,h Tl.eir 
capitals were stated to be from 50 to i.*tHMI rs., and Hi. v p«.,. 
bably are not so rich as those in SJudiiilind, Mill, h awi.r, 
their stock is perhaps greater than was stated. Tite It.n i.|- 
ladu, or Lndnahuru-Bcpam, like the laidu Ih-pari- nl'Mi.di-i 

bad, deal in all the articles called <«arla and Km.ii .. d . 

also many of the Tchs, or oilmen, who k<r|. .mtl. f-,i ir.nle. 
These trading carriers are on the mum t.x.i.n. a. u, 
bad; but have smaller capital-, none Ik-iii:- •dn-.r«--l to li.nr 
more than 500 rs. besides his cattle. 

The Lcrhiya-Bqiaris are all fanm-t-. win* hive a /.••id 
stock of cattle, which they occasionally *.irk in On urt. ni.l 
by this means convey their goods tn nisi kit, 1 he; dial m 
grain and fire wood, and besides thciri it lie ami < art- n .piin: 
a capital of 40 or 50 rupees. The ICaklii M.iImj.i.i- cf 
Bhagulpoor have capitals of from -’’t t ,; ^•"•■rupM- ■ Inn n« 
or three houses liavc iiO.OOO. 'Iin' d.- 1 "■ K> r an 

and doth. The Kerana M.ihajan-d. .1 :ti ■ I -th. l.r. • 
and hell-metal vessels, iron and -.i n' -■ I ln -.nl •• i, fate 


of tlicir capitals. 

The cloth merchants nr Kapari viu-p-ri mifl. n-n- than 

is exported, but they do not retail, and an-.0; -fi.m. • r- 

Some of them arc itinerants pu«rh;Mii« .... 

the weavers, and selling by whnh-al*' •" -h--pk>-rp* >- 
merchants. These export -mw t.. N-t ah • ' w ' 

100 to 1000 rupees capital. The tii.d>- n.< c ' •: 
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greatest in this district. Two of them are Europeans, and 
deal to above 20,000 rupees a year each. The natives ac¬ 
cording to their own account, deal from 500 to 5000 rupees 
each, but this is much underrated, as the whole amount of 
their exports exceed 10,000 rupees, and they are only 20 in 
number. The merchants who deal in firewoou, or in firewood 
and charcoal, might have been considered as a part of the 
Lerhiya-Beparia, as they deal exactly in the same manner, 
and have similar capitals. The strangers, who build boats 
and load them, and also send boats for cargoes, trade largely, 
exporting moat of the grain that is sent from the eastern side 
of the district, and many of the drugs. I hare already men¬ 
tioned, that the boats built may annually on an average 
amount to 300, carrying in all about 120,000 mam. The 
boata, that come here for a load, are comparatively small in 
number, and were stated at about 70 or 80 of about a similar 
burthen. The grain and other commodities from the weatem 
aide of She district are chiefly carried by the petty dealera, 
and sold by wholesale, to the merchants of Ayodhyaor Fyxa- 
bad, on the banks of the Ghaghra. 

The Bangjara merchants import almost the whole salt, and 
carry away turmeric and dry ginger, which they procure 
from Saran and Nepal, with a little grain from the northern 
parts of this district. They are persons of all castes, and of 
both the Muhammcdan and Hindu religion, who have many 
cattle, with which they wander about in camps or caravans, 
purchasing in one place, and selling in another. They are 
secretly armed for their defence, and are alleged to plunder, 
when ever they can do so with impunity. In Indian armies 
many are employed for bringing supplies, an employment of 
which they are peculiarly desirous; as by means of the forces, 
for whom they act, they very often succeed in procuring the 
supplies without payment. Men, women, and children follow 
their cattle, and undergo great hardships, nor can any estimate 
be formed of the capital, which they possess. Until the 
British government they had constant wars in this district, 
and several of the Rajas have fallen by their hands; but now 
they are perfectly quiet, and allege, that the disputes, which 
arose, proceeded entirely from the rapacity of the chiefs who 
wished to levy from them more than the customary duties. 

These are all the persons who live entirely by wholesale; 
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h «t mmy •bopkw.per. who retail import their commodities, 
rellmg without distinction whatever quantity be required. 
1 now proceed to treat of those who retail. 

Aa in Shahabad, the persons who retail grain prepared for 
the cook, are called Batovas and Khirhri Kur»sh; hut they 
reatrict their dealings to eatahlrs more than in Shahabad, al¬ 
though in general they sell tobacco prepared tor the pipe, 
and some retail euUon. Their capital* ore from t to KNM1 r*. 
Those whose capitals exceed ltKJ r». deal also by wholesale, 
purchasing considerable quantities, and selling the eonunmli- 
ties in small lots to people of the Hanie trade, who are poor. 
In some places these poor Baimas are railed I'arcliumyxa, 
hut the name is also given to all other petty retailers. All 
the Buzaz retail cloth in single pieces, hut some export a 
little, and many import on their own account. Their capitals 
are stated at from 25 to 2000 rs. 


The men, who both retail cloth and change money in this 
district, are said to have capitals or from .VO to 10.000 r».; 
but some of the rich ones lend out part of their capital, and 
only employ a part in trade. All the I'asans or druggists sell 
by retail. They have from t rs. to 1000 except one man at 
Gorukhpoor, who has .‘{0,00(1 rs., and deals cxlen-i»il) in 
black pepper and drugs from Sepal; but still lias a shop for 
retailing. Besides drugs the 1‘asari* often sell phiu. sugar, 
betle nut, turmeric, ginger, capsicum, oil, and paper. 

The cotton merchants, who arc richest, generally import 


on their own account, although some of them purchase car¬ 
goes imported by strangers, and they supply the dealers, who 
are poorer; but all retail. They arc alleged to have capital, 
of from 50 to 2000 rs., but this is probably underrated, as the 
trade on the whole must be considerable. The KutWjjras 
chiefly retail vegetables and fruit: a few sell also fish. I hrnr 
capitals in country places are from J to 10 rs.; hut m <"•- 
rukhpoor some have 200 rs. In this district there are a good 
many Khattiks, but only some of them m-U hot seasoning, a 
sell vegetables, except those of kesiya, who retail fire-wood. 

Their capital* are from j to 10 w. t t 

The Nunilia-Beparw, who retail salt have capitals of * < " 
20 to 200 rs. At the town of Gumllipnor ^ 

purcliases old houses, pulls them down, • ll “ * 

He also contract, for making bricks, and employs the work 
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men. Xlis capital is trifling, ns he never makes bricks with¬ 
out being paid in advance. Tlte Daharivus are persons 
(Brahmans, Rajputs ami Ahir) who purchase young cattle in 
this district, and export them to the south, whsre they retail 
them to the funnel's, as 1ms been mentioned in the account of 
Shuhubad. Those residing in this district have large herds 
of breeding cows, besides which they lay out in purchases 
from 100 to 1000 rs. Almost an equal number of strangers 
come from other districts to purchase cuttle: but I did not 
learn the amount of their dealings. One man purchases ele¬ 
phants, generally from the Raja of Gorklia, and sends them 
chic-fly to Lakhnuu for sale, lie deals annually in this in ti¬ 
de to the value of about 8000 ra.; but !t* deals also i» a 
large extent in copper coin, and drugs, being a wealthy man. 
Pedlars in this district are called Bhanrivas, anti Iv'shior the 
suspicious article of brass vessels, in which they deal in Shu- 
linbnd, they sell tobacco, sugar, extract of sugarcane, spices, 
red lead, and salt. They carry their own goods, and sell from 
floor to floor. Their capitals arc from l to 25 rs. The arti¬ 
ficers, who retail their wares in the streets or in shops, arc us 
follows. All the persons of these trades, however, do not 
retail. 

R«ri; Sindiiriyas; Lukbaras t Churihora*; Mali*; Inknuikerc; Atusli- 
!■«?. t t'liumum * SowsrwnU ; Xaycliahhiinrt ; Turn link a Furosli; Dir- 
tillerst IVilj TrJij Duliiyarv; Kslwsi; Bliurbhuj; Daldura; Niuiwai, 
Bukur Kusnb ; t'arpenfeni t Blacksmith*; Ksierusj Tawberuf; Ratid- 
haluyai; Totten ; »nd Dbumysi. 

There are here none of the Amdch-walehs, such as are found 
in Bengal, and the Barad Sadu Beparis exactly resemble the 
Sadu Beparis of Shahabad, and on this account have been 
placed among the wholesale dealers. There are no Dululs, 
or brokers. The only proper bankers (Kothiwals), reside at 
Gonikhpoor. One of them, Kanaiya Lai, is the collector's 
treasurer. He has agents at Calcutta, Benares, and Patna, 
on whom he will draw; but he is not in the habit of discount¬ 
ing. Although he bus regular agents at only the three above 
mentioned cities, lie can draw on Moorshedabad, Lakhnau 
and FyzabHd. It is supposed that he has 5000 rs. in circula¬ 
tion. Hari Nnynran also resides, but occasionally goes to 
Calcutta. His grandfather was very rich; but his son, having 
had the audacity to lie with a Mogul woman, was very severely 
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to jay then i! i.l. ainl«.. landlord'. I., ou.itilr tliom i.> ji.n ihr 
llUlll-l.lX, hot lS.O .lb", ileal III fl.illl, ,l|ni ill! liH'lil- N.iliu 
Ilf lll.-n. Ollllljll.llll illlll I: <-f Mil- t'll.UIL'r >■! .1.1 mill III li.r nil 

dor tin Naunli’.i nilmiiiotuti.iii {hot «-n H-.«. <i i.. .i i/<- 


linn it, htors. and .'iii'.i.iv |i;.ui.."il In itu-!,. Ii . I,.u il j.i. 
sen:, tiieir drliltirs linlil i ii. m i,'. , it, ii.jn -in.! <b j.i*ir j.av- 
mcnt« by the lodiou* pron-ste, «.IThe 1... 1 1 ,, i- mn iru-mu. 
however agreeable to the merchant, it »< lii.i )« iot.IIi In 
reprobate; but, without a icaMin-ble nio.in- ,.l ii...iiiiny 
debts, all confidence must I* h.«t, and rroai .litli. ullii". in 
money transactions of every hind will t"i 'l>< people 

here are not much dispon’d t« pay their il*-Jils mi principles 
of honesty. For instance, an ut.h*riu:i.He merrlianl told nt' . 
that some years ago lie came t» thi* tli'-tm’t from the Nanati* 
territory with 100,000 rs. thinking that it would he >ater here. 
He lentil out on mortgage Kidiftin id owner- of land, making 
it payable some years lienee, hut a- the d.l.tnr- neither will 
pav hint interest, nur discharge their arrears to swrtiiUM", 
their estates will be sold befun- hi- debt l» 
and he will probably lose the whole. •Jl.e Surraf- h<ie 
are on the same footing as in Beli.tr. ^" IM ' 1 ‘ 

10 rupees nor more than HIM. but die ’»-i.h- rs Kmluw .1 i 

exchange large sums, when sueb are . . . ^ 

mentioned tint several people «ho n '" li ' 1 ‘ 


money changers. 
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MARKETS-—DUES. 


Weekly Markett .—The weekly markets (Huts, or Pethiyas,) 
and (Gunjs) marts fur exportation, arc very nearly on the 
same footing as in Sliahabad. only that several of the latter in 
this district arc of considerable importance. The two terms 
here also are employed in a very arbitrary manner. The 
trades in towns and several markets, are under the authority 
of leading men called usually Chaudhuris. The European 
traveller, and even residents, can procure scarcely any thing 
except through these people; nor at Gnrukhpoor will they 
supply any one without an order from the chief native officer 
of police (Kotwall. At that town the office of Chauduri for 
the money changers, retailers of cloth, &c. is hereditary, and 
is said to be worth 10 r. a month. The others, Chaudhuris 
are chosen by a Pangchsyit, or assembly of the trade, or ap¬ 
pointed by the collector, that is, probably by some of his un¬ 
derstrappers, who take the authority upon themselves. Some 
of these Chaudhuris have no avowed emolument: but others 
have dues established by long custom; for instance, the car¬ 
penter has from 2 to 4 anas on each marriage in his trade, the 
sawyer has two anas on each saw, and the GuIIah has a hand¬ 
ful of grain from‘each person who imports that commodity on 
market days. Some people are now beginning to dispute the 
payment of these dues, and I doubt much if ever the office of 
Chaudhuris is applied to any useful purpose, except where 
the Zemindars collect duties, which in many partB of this dis¬ 
trict they still do. The duty of the Chaudhuri, however, re¬ 
quires that he should detect false weights, and settle disputes 
on market days; and I have already had occasion to state, 
that much advantage would result from having an incorpo¬ 
rated magistracy in each town. Perhaps the Chaudhuris are 
the remains of such which may have existed in Hindu times; 
but their power is now so limited, thut it is chiefly directed to 
encourage impositions on strangers. 

Coins, Weightt, and Me at it ret .— Bank notes are not nt all 
in currency, and pay one per cent, discount, even when they 
can be exchanged, and this can only 1* effected at Gorukh- 
poor, and there not without difficulty, although they are a 
legal tender for revenue, and save all the cavil usually made 
in paying silver. The treasurer of the collector, being a 
banker, and great money changer, naturally sets his face 
against the introduction of this kind of money, which does not 
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suit his purpose, although the Company gain, 1J i>et cent, by 
taking the bank note, as for each sicca rupee in the note the 
collector only receives it at the rate of one Benares rupee, 
tor what reason I do not know, thecomraissiimcis of revenue 
have ordered the collector not to give cash for bank notes, 
even at the advantageous rate at which they receive the note 
in payment of revenue; yet by taking the note they would 
save the expense of remittance; and so sensible is govern¬ 
ment of this advantage, that the treasury of Calcutta receives 
caah, and for every hundred sicca rupees gives orders on the 
Gorukhpoor treasury for HHJ Lakhnuu rupees, equal in value 
to those of Benares. There is no gold at present in currency, 
and gold coins nominally valued at 16 rs. usually will exchange 
for from 16 T *„ rs. to 16};. 

The collector receives Lakhuau anil Benares rupees a* of the 
same value, and in some markets, where the Benares are not 
common, they are considered as being so; but in other*, 
where Lakhnau rupees are not common, they pay u trifling dis¬ 
count. All along the eastern part of the district, the Bcnare* 
rupee is the most common, while in the west the l.akhnau 
coinage prevail*. The Calcutta, or Furrokliahad Kahlars an; 
seldom seen, and even the former is considered as of lea* value 
than the coin of Benares. Old Moorshedabad money called 
here Puravi, and some old coinages from the we*t, called 


Rekabis, are pretty common in some markets, and sell at a 
great discount, as do also a few of the old Patna coinage called 
Sunat. At Gorukhpoor, accounts are usually kept in Mu- 
h&mmedshahi rupees, although the coin is now very seldom 
seen. In Pali and Nichlaul, a few Nepalese rupees are cur¬ 
rent, although there is reason to think, from the statements of 
exports and imports which I received, that cash i. annual!) 
sent to that country as a balance of trade. 

The coinage of copper, since the English government, hw 
been atopt, and a great deal of the money has been exported, 
so that in the town of Gorukhpoor it was with much trouble 
that I could procure 200 paysas, in order to estimate the ave¬ 
rage weight. In its place has been introduced . comage 
equally rude, made in Nepal, but cxlkd Botaul. because 
cornea through that town. It is « trifle lighter than the old 
Gorukhpoor coinage, and 64 may be consi ere as 
rage number given for a Benares rupee; but the cxcha „ 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


varies daily. In remote parts of the district, more of the 
original coinage remains. Cowries are on the suinc footing as 
in Shahabad. The weight* vary in every town, both in the 
number of Paysas equal to each ser, and in the number of 
sera contained in each man, and in most towns there is a heavy 
(Paka) and light (Kangcha) ser, which occasions an enormous 
confusion. All the weights arc rude stones, but in general 
they have occasionally been examined and sealed by the 
Kazis, and in some places the Zemindars have lately assumed 
the inspection. The magistrates seem to have given them¬ 
selves very little trouble about this important point. Many 
indeed allege, that the orders issued to the Kazis have gene¬ 
rally turned out a mere pretext, to give these officers a right 
to exact certuin fees from all the people who use weights. At 
Gorulchpoor and some other places, however, none but sealed 
weights are allowed ; and, if less precaution is used elsewhere, 
it is probably owing to the magistrates being unable to check 
the neglect by personal inspection. The sculcs arc on the 
defective plan usual in this presidency. 

The farmers in country markets usually sell grain by mea¬ 
sure. The me;. 'cb arc made of wood, and arc usually sealed, 
when that precaution is used with the weights. The mos( 
common is the aei, which contains from 1 to 1J ser of some 
one grain, according to the custom of the market. The mea- 
aurea are very wide in proportion to their cupacity, and are 
always heaped, wliich leaves great room for fraud. Sixteen 
seia are called a mani, and 16 mania make 1 don; but the aei 
ii the only measure in use. The liquid measures are like those 
of Shahabad. In many places there are professed weighers, 
called Baya, and Boniya; but the latter term implies also the 
most common k'nd of shopkeeper, and also traders in general. 
Their establishment is not so regular as in Behar or Shahabad 

I am not certain whether or not there is a standard for tbc 
land measure in the collector's office; but if there is, no atten¬ 
tion has been paid to it in practice, and even in the measure¬ 
ments made by order of the collectors, I am assured, that the 
only standards used were the different Karts' arms, which 
leaves great room for fraud. The bigah everywhere used in 
the public accounts contains 100 cubits square. All persona 
measuring cloth know how to apply their arm, so as to mea¬ 
sure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful exactness j but the 
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K«is ha v e c°m r ivcd to produce mbits only very d,few 
from thw standard hut from each <,t!ior. The bw-d,. u»rd 
hy tlm landlords differ much from the Company rt.nd.rd 
and from each other; and on mam free rsiaty'l.igwh. ..fan 
uncommon size have been introdured among the trnmta. with 
a view no doubt of securing « great extent, although l believe, 
that they arc considered by government ns entitled only to 
bigahs of the Company's standard. In some place, a mmnirr 
called Kura is in use, and contains 10 bigahs. A rope is 
usually employed n land measuring, and the notoms res¬ 
pecting the manner it: which it is applied, differ a, in the 
districts already Mirrored. 

Weavers use ? yard -t (Suit, hut these vary very much in 
length, and are :,0 r«ri rudely constrinted. so that most 
people judge of i:u nin.i! -izi of tin elolii hr measuring it 
with their arm. 

Ctmrryancc of £»u<m. -The rir, r« of this district would 
admit of water cnriiae*. •’•f-ing much more used, than it is si 
present. Water CJ-i riapt u necessarily employed for timber, 
but by fur the giesl-r part of other rommoilities is sent by 
land carriage. '1 he reason of this is, that min t of the super¬ 
fluous grain is required .‘"r Ky/ilod; and, if it wire sent 
down the Kapti, the boats would le ohligtd to ascend the 
Ghaghro, a very rapid and tedious nu> igstiuti. A similar 
objection, in a stronger degree, prevents the grain of the NE. 
parts of the districts from being sent to (Jorukhpoor by wuter. 
The only grain therefore sent by water goes Iron) the hank• 
of the Gbaghra, and of the lower part of the Kapti. Should 
the whole country however, be brought into cultivation and 
much grain be exported, cun the smaller rivers would afford 
easy meant, of sending it W the towns of lichar and Bengal 
In the rainy season they are almost alt navigable, and a. in 
Dinajpoorand other neighbouring districts, gr.mmes would 
be everywhere erected, and in these- the gram would he col¬ 
lected, until the rain had swollen the rivers. 1 he 
in this district for the exportation of gram, are chiefly the 
Dliamas built here. Except in two large tm.bcr htudM£ 
jecting from the fore-end of the boat, they d.ff« .AM* 
remarkable from the Patela of Pains- . 

The Halnas or Kachhilas used chtcflv n the timber , 
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CARELESSNESS OF THE BOATMEN. 


and described in the account of tbe menu tact urea, are used 
for forming floats, which descend the rivers to Patna and 
Calcutta. The logs for each float are formed into two equal 
parts, one of which is suspended from each end of two spars, 
that are lashed across the boat, one near its head, and the 
other near its stern. From the forests near Gorukhpoor the 
logs of an ordinary size, which cost I r. at the river side, pay 
a freight of 2} rs. to Calcutta, and of 14-anas to Patna. The 
boatman contracts for this sum, snd defrays ail expenses. 
When timber is sent to Benares, as sometimes happens, these 
floats cannot be used in ascending the Ganges, and the logs 
must be put in boats of a large size, suited to convey them 
without their being in the water. A boat of 1,000 matu 
carries from 20 to 30 logs, which usually pay 2 rs. each for 
freight. 

Of late years the merchants not only of this district, but 
everywhere that I have observed on the Ganges and its 
branches, have suffered very heavy losses from the careless¬ 
ness and dissipation of the boatmen, wbo have become totally 
unmanageable. They have discovered the very great diffi¬ 
culty, if not impossibility, of their employers obtaining legal 
redress against people who have nothing, who are paid in 
advance, and wbo can in general escape from justice by 
moving from place to place with the first boat that sails. 
There ia great reason to suspect, that the owners of the boat, 
or at least the Majhi, who acta for them in the command, 
connive at the tricks of the men, and taking the full hire 
allow a part of the crew to desert, giving them a trifle, and 
keeping the remainder to themselves. The owners of the 
boats are also totally careless about keeping the goods 
and the composure with which I have seen the boatmen 
sitting, while the merchant wu tearing his hair, and his 
property going to ruin was truly astonishing. I would pro¬ 
pose as a remedy for this evil, that the European custom- 
masters should have special authority, and be required to 
attend and decide in a summary manner, all complaints of 
freighters against boat-owners, and of boatmen against freigh¬ 
ters ; for no doubt there are abuses on this side also, neglects 
on the part of the boatmen, where no redress is procurable, 
occasioning a violence that is often carried tou far. 



BRIDGES. rERHIES. Rums. 


Almost the only good ferry-bout a in the district arc those 
on the upper part of the Ghaghra, and they all belong to the 
dominions of the Nawab Vtsir. On the itapli at tiurukh- 
poor there is one very good boat, and below the town, and 
on some parts of the Ghaghra are n few of a worse descrip¬ 
tion ; but in every other part there are only * retched canoe*. 
Floats, however, are mailc by joining two or three of these, 
when any European ia passing: but such pn-c.iitliona air 
not used with common passengers. 1 he same kind of imiiocs, 
more rude than any thing of tin* hind that 1 have seen, arc 
the only boats used by fishermen. The ferry at IsoruUiptwr 
U hereditary property, and iU profits enable the owner to 
keep aSadabrata; but in general the ferrymen are appoint, d 
by tbe Zemindar, and pay him more or less lor the appoint¬ 
A religious mendicant at Gorukhpnor has built mime very 
fine wooden bridges on the read east Iron. Hut tow n. In y 
are work, that do him great credit, and support the weigh 

,io„ gi.es iiy ‘Z 

encourage people to ^ eBr uin due*; always 

mtt S d ere ,0 a rc f r C gocd X"- 

dry season, and some "• 1IC " j • j for ,(,<* con*c- 

that -to. to* T“"rSL’lto. Tke le¬ 
nience of gentlemen ro.ng T3 ken. ll.. .** "■ 

holder. .*.• <to ta ’;J , 'L”:LoJ.r, „ ... 

repair, each man do Ux-v compUui of si'j 

ground, when he was ordered, frmn lmlR , of then, 

hardship. The common good_ %hl . K jobs arc 

is .o evident to the .he labour. The land- 

avoided, no mau scruples ,heir tenants to *'>*• 

lord, of course d.d nothmg but o ^ ,, linly mhabited. 

If such has been the case m » f # „ r( , a( extent «f 

and where the proprietor* h ^ ^ „„ Jmtln but Hm 
road in proportion Vo then i 
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PROPOSED MANAGEMENT DP ROADS. 


the same plan night be very generally pursued. What is 
wanted, is that the people should only be required to make 
roads, which are useful to themselves, and that all should be 
required to work equally, so that the friends or corrupt 
favourites of low overseers should not be exempted, and all 
the burthen thrown on the friendless. The matter at present 
is left entirely to the judge, who from the nature of his office 
can seldom know whether the road is necessary or not, and 
still less whether or not it is in repair. Some strong in¬ 
stances of the inconvenience arising from these circumstances 
may be seen in this district! A judge has ordered a road to 
be made, and aeveral landlords havr completed their parts, 
while others, who were tardy, h: •' scarcely commenced, 
when either a new judge came, or a native officer falsely 
reported the road finished, and the whole work has been lost, 
the fragment of a road being totally useless. The duty, 
therefore, should be vested in the collector, who should be 
held bound to prosecute the people of every Mauza, wlio 
kept the roads leading through it in a state worse than that 
required by law. I have already said, that the roads neces¬ 
sary, are firat such as lead from the offices of police to the 
capital, and to each other, and secondly those which lead 
from one market town to those in the vicinity. I have also 
stated, that these roods need not be adapted to enable a 
European to drive his carriage with the velocity usual in 
England: what ia required, is to allow die native trader to 
bring his goods to market during the fair seaaon in carts, 
and during the rainy season, if possible, on oxen; and at all 
times to travel with safety on foot or horseback to the stations 
of the officers of government, who may require his presence. 
The duty of the collector would be to see, that all necessary 
roads should be kept up, so far as could be done without 
oppression, and he should be severely responsible for any 
unnecessary calls made on the people. Along with the roads, 
ferries and bridges should be placed entirely under his 
charge. The former, under proper regulation, might be not 
only rendered tolerably safe, but might produce a revenue, 
on which Zemindars, Ghat Majhis, and other persons have 
somehow or other seized, without paying any sort of atten¬ 
tion to the public accommodation. 

Wheel carriages are a good deal used for the conveyance 
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of good*, and would become general did the rood- admit ,.f 
them. The carl (Lerhil of this country n-M-iiihl.- entirely m 
structure that of Mysore, which has hern described m i»j 
account of that country. It is i,,.t ijuitc mi rude, the wheels 
having spokes, and being of course much lighter. They may 
be occasionally hired, hut seldom without .ehictanrr 
on tile purl of (lie owners. A few pornr* art empi -ved for 
conveying goods. 'Hie asses belong entirely r.. .irrnw n. 
By far the must common conveyance f..r g-. : -..n.isis ,.f 
cattle, that carry back load-. There are a i. « hi,tl.il,>,-, 
and many oxen, which arc very good cattle. In inmv juris 
they cannot be procured Inr hire »iiloait the u-iei|-.i(i»it 
of the police. The hire is from to L’J ana .: .1 n I'.irlers 
are only used to curry the baggage uf traveller-, .nnl. •mmg 
to the small proportion of the low triU-. an i.lii it p'.* uied 
with great difficulty. 

Tiic Sadabralas in she district, win re all siiangers, who 
apply, may receive a day's entertainment, are a- l-dlow four 
at Gorukhpoor. tw at Kbrwapar, one at l.algunj, and one at 
Magahar. As u.-ual, none commonly apply but religmu. 
mendicants; so : tii' tints: Sadabratt.- in fact are highly )mt- 
nicious, as encouraging this most devlntelive vermin: and 
being very seldom of any u-r to such a- ought to travel, 
although no doubt they sometimes arc a -menur to i-.iveH.-rs 
in distress. There arc a very few inn- They are evactlv 
on the usual footing, in some places, but not m all, live Ba- 
niyas admit strangers for hire as. in Belwr. 
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